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CHAPTER I 


BREAXDsG GROUND IN LONDON 

Bishop t dcAth and episcopate ~ Enthronement and* 

earilert functions — Election of rural deans— Primary con 
ference of the London clergy and laity — Pelatkma with the 
London clergy 

On the Feast of the Epiphany 1885 Bishop 
Jackson died, after an episcopate in London oL 
surteen years. Pno d^ before, lie had preaclied 
hia last sermon at St Pauls then there was one 
warning day at Fulham at the close of which (to 
use Dean Churcli s words) ‘ he lay down to sleep 
and slept into the Unseen World,’" feluc oppor 
tumtnte mortv! one of the most earnest wmes 
of his heart hanne been that he might be saved 
from being a cumoerer of the ground." Greater 
na an adnumstrator than as an origmatoi no 
prelate had hved more earnestly for ms diocese 
or had a more thorough knowledge of its require- 
ments. Many as are the quahties whicli go to 
make a succMsfnl Bishop of London, they were 
almost all, m the then present condition of 
ecclesiastical politics, subordmate to a settled 
determinution to promote the peace of tlie Church ' 
The extent of Bishop Jacksons power m this 

I For dill And otJier oL^ stkia* on tbe of Dr 

ASdtboAppolntmeDtofDr Temple to tbe See of Lemdoo I am indebted 
to tbe wmoTi of eontempormjy ardalee in tbe GnmHan. — £. J B. 
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duection may be gathered from the tranquillity 
which resulted fiom his judicious lule. The pohcy 
which following the counsels of his predecessor, 
Archbishop Tait he was led to adopt in the 
closing years of his life, conciliated the goodwill of 
those who might have been tempted to regaid him 
as unsympathetic , and the touching words with 
which he concluded his last address to the clergy 
of the diocese on the occasion of his fourth 
Visitation, November 7, 1884, long lingered in the 
ears of those who heard them : 


Oh, brethien ' when the shades of closing life are 
falhng, and it is idle to dieam of compensating foi the 
faults of the past by resolutions foi the future, the imnd is 
forced back on a letiosjoect where theie is mostly a humiliat- 
ing array of eriors and imperfections, opportunities missed, 
resolves broken, mistakes made, useful plans maiTod in then 
execution, and a stewardship which, it not faithless, is yet 
felt to have gieatly failed In such a letrospect, amidst so 
much to humble and to giieve, it nould be to me a source ol 
unmeakable comfort if, when the buiden has to bo laid 
aside and the woik is over, I might be peimitted to belic\e 
that at least I had left my diocese in unity and peace 


It IS no disparagement of Bishop Jackson to say 
that he was firm rather than strong, and that the 
years of his episcopate left his successor much to 
origmate Theie were whole fields of work in 
which the mvigorating and fertihsing touch of a 
bishop s hand needed to be felt through everv fibre 
and root of the vineyard. And the man best 
htted for the work was, m God’s providence 
selected to do it On Friday, January .30, it was 
announced that the Bishop of Exet® had been 

nominated by Mr Gladstone to the See of London 
m succession to Di. Jackson. ’ 

Bishop Temple’s advent was haded as that of an 
emphatically strong man, whose stienoth of char 
acter might be trusted to endure , fo? it had not 
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been forced bj anj crisis or emei^cnc), but, like 
the English oak it had slowlj and paticntlj 
matured and ^wn into hard nood The pliases 
of faith he had gone through Iiad no doubt been 
marked as in so many of his contemporaries, by 
sen positive colours and distinct sanations of light 
and snade, but in escn penod of his life tlicre had 
been a consistency of Chnstian piety and prayer 
ivhicli, in all alternations of storm and calm had 
made Ins personal cliaractcr stand out like the 
revolving light on a hglitliousc rock. It ssos to tlic 
credit of a Prime Minister clear as Mr Gladstone 
iiTis m his osTO theological consnctions, and sensitise, 
as any Minister must be, of tlie dehcalc spnngs 
upon svliicb the fas our of ecclesiastics and the 
conscience of the best churchmen inose, to nin tlie 
nsk of oITcnding many of his fnends by rccom 
mending to the Queen, as ruler of the Cliurcli m 
London a bishop so httle likely to be supcrhcially 
popular so terribly m earnest, and m some points 
so angular ns si as Dr iempla It is alirnys 
easy to get feeble ecclesiastics of pleasant senti 
ments, and clescnsh churchmen closer at hittmg 
off the sense of a public meeting and moderate 
men to make tilings smooth but for svork of a 
higher kind tlie Church slants a man of gnt and 
st^ London sras to base tlie gnt and steel ui 
Bishop Temple. That he accepts the call inth 
a full sense of its tremendous responsibilities, is 
clear from a note to Ins old friend the Right Hon. 
W E. Forster, in which lie imtes, ‘I am con 
scious tliat I Iiase a heas’y task before me but I 
mean to do my best." 

As regards tlie appointment itself it is known 
that the Premier was divided m Ins mind between 
Temple and Ijghtfoot, and Archbishop Benson lias 
left it on record that Mr Gladstone, m the course 
of a conversabon on the subject, ‘refused to 
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appomt the Bishop of London except on my re- 
commendation.” The upshot of then talk was that 
Lightfoot should be kept in reseive for the Arch- 
hisliopric of Yoik. “No other name was even 
discussed ” ^ 

Dr Temple adopted as his official signature the 
Latm form F. Londmensis, abbreviated to P. 
Londin ^ his immediate predecessor having used 
the Enghsh form J. London, 

To the cleigy of the Metropolis the new Bishop 
came as a complete sti anger, but they all expected 
^eat things of him , his leputation for scholarship, 
ability, and strength of chaiactei having produced 
an impression throughout the diocese that was 
highly favourable for his future work and influence 
This impression was increased by his personal 
appeal ance , and few will forget their first ghmpse 
of the dignified, swart, powerful figure generally 
alone as it strode along the crowded thoroughfare 
or the platform of a lailway station It is not 
altogether difficult to undeistand the feeling which 
prompted one writer ® to observe 

In his face I always saw, or fancied, an indesciibable 
lonehness, which suggested the toihng man, the man who in 


1 Life of Archbiehop Beiuon, vol u p 45 

2 He dotted W emphasise the couiie\iou hotween Uie Anehcan 
Church ai^ the old British Church m every possible way, aud laid stress 

described as Episcopu^ de cimtate Londtn- 
en« m the lirt of Bishops who attended the Council of Arles in \ n '114 
(cf M UAbbe-s Conci/m, 1759, vol u p 470) Dr CreSton wh^ 
succeeded him, maintained that the correct form is, or ourfS to be 
Londonterms, and was wont to sign M London " Dr 

decided mfavour of Latin titles,’TritesTershop of 

first Bishop of Stepney aud he was ivntin|^mV name m a 
Bible, he said, ‘Of course you are G F Stenmensiq?’ T 

G F Stepney' ^WeU,' he4d, ‘IshaUmakeasoTofbln/ 
for either It was lus desire to ^ve visible exure?sion^J?tl^"‘^ 
between the modem See of LonSn and the Sndoirif^Re^ 
umpired his declaration, made in mock solemnZ uL S 
allow an Archbishop of Canterbury to carry the Primn+ 

Faul’s Cathedral uiess he carned^is SrS sLff 

John o London” in rP’« Weekly, January 2, 1903 
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hinr^If or lu'< ancestors has wrestled with the fortes of 
nature, has absorbed the ploom of rock and moor and cloud 
I have encountered such faces in Cornwall, nnri in tlic market 
towns of Cumberland — faces of dalesmen and sheep formers 
Temple hail the genius for solitude which is |ieniliar to such 
men 

rile entlironemeiit nl St Pntils did not take 
place until April but lie j^t to work in the diocese 
at once. His first Confirmation was held nt St 
Satiours, Highburj , nnd among tlie earliest public 
functions in winch he took part were tlic funeral of 
Lord Jlayor Nottidge (who died nl tlie Mansion 
House, and was tlie firA Chief Magistrate of the 
City buned in the present St Pauls Cathedral) 
and the lajnnp of the foundation stone of the new 
buildings of Sion Collide on tlie Enilruikincnt In 
his capncitj of visitor to the college. Dr rcinpic 
delitcred a cliamctcnstic address on tlie latter 
occasion, speaking of tlie adTOntages winch such 
associations of men might confer upon tlie members 
if worthil) used, and tiien pointing to some of tlic 
dangers mcidcntal to institutions of tlie kind It 
was quite possible, he said, tliat in a societ) like 
that of Sion College, men might find a protMtion 
for lanness and self complaceiic) since it would not 
be thought good taste to introduce any subject for 
discussion which might seem like a reproach to 
some. He felt confident, however tliat tlie Citj 
cleigy were seeking to make their mimstrj more 
effective, to give unit} to tlieiraims,toeiicouragetnie 
toleration witli each other in troubles nnd difiiciilties, 
and to promote good feebng and helpful co-opera 
tion m tlie semce of their Lord and Master 

Within a few weeks of his enthronement, tlie 
Bishop, m pursuance of the practice he had found 
and adopts nt Exeter,* addressed tlie folloivmg 
letter to the Rural Deans of tlie Diocese — 

* Exeter'’ Menoir toL I p. *163. En. 
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Fuiham Pai \cj, S W , 
Juno 1, 1885 


Rev and dj.:aii Sih It is my dcsnc to make the oHicc of 
Ruial Dean not only, as hitherto, Tepiesentatue of the 
STon to the Clerev, but also of the Clergy to the Bishop 
For this purpose I propose to appoint in each Dcimcry the 
beneLedV^st isbo shall be recommended by the Clergj' of 
that Deanery, and to make a iiesh ap])ointment ever> five 

^*^i\hmk the cleiical leprcsentatives of the Dejineiy at the 
Diocesan Confeiencc the most suitable persons to con- 
duct the uecessarj' election, and I write this lettei to you 
and youi colleagues to ask you to be good enough to under- 
take tlie duty 1 4 . 

I Avish eveiy one to have a vote who, according to the 

present constitution of the Diocesan Confeience, bad a vote 
tor the election of clerical representatn cs at that Conference, 
and I shall be much obliged if you and your colleagues wiU 
call these votei-s togethei and proceed to an election at some 
convement time and place before Sunday, June the 28tli 
I ivish the election to be so conducted that the person 
finally chosen shall have had the votes of a deal majonty of 
all who vote I am, Rev and dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Sgd ) F Londin 


This notice and its abruptness caused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, and a meeting was held 
at which it was proposed to piotest aga^lst it 
The proposition was negatived, however, and the 
elections were duly held, all the former Rural 
Deans being returned with one exception 


But (-smtes one of them at our first meetmg some strong 
expressions were used on the sub]ect to the Bishop He 
listened quietly, and then rose “ 1 want,” he said, “ to work 
hand in hand with my clergy Unless we so work together 
I can do nothing , I shall be useless here In what I have 
done in this matter I beheve I have acted accordmg to the 
will of Him who sent me here If I believe anything to be 
His will I must obey it , no consideration of any kind must 
come m the way , nothing on earth can prevent me If I 
have offended you I am soiiy , but Him I dare not offend ” 


^ The Rev P H Joyce, formerly Vicar of Harrow 
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Ai he sat (loim, Canon Cape) Cure whispered to me, “Wt 
have a man here wc shaJI got on aU right.” 

The Bisliop announced that it ;\oiiId not be 
possible for him to liold a Diocesan Conference in 
nis first jear because lie did not consider it desir 
able tlmt he slioiild fireside o\er its meeting unbl 
he had made himscU better acquainted with the 
diocese, its needs and character His nnmnr) 
Conference wtli the London clerg} ana laity 
accordingly, was held m 1880 and >\as memorable 
for three important pronouncements — (1) on the 
position of the Churen of England m this couiitr} 
as r^ards the clnun for cquolit) (2) on tlie nature 
of Apostobc Succession and (J) on Church Patron 
age. Each subject was treated ivitb a freshness, 
force, and onginahty tliat gn\e it permanent north 
as a contribution to modem Church tliouglit 

Ksajorocs EaCALm — homitfl) a great deal u^cd to be 
Mud about religious equality and tho»e who attacked the 
Church seemed to thuiK it was quite enough to invoke that 
pnndplo to dotennlno the quesdon off hand But m the 
ooorro of the controrerB) it lina been shown that tlwt notion 
has had very little hold upon the nation at large. Vo doubt 
equality jn ita proper place a word of great power, for, if 
any man enjoys any land of pnvilege. It \n perfectly fair to 
oAk him why lie should continue to enjoy it any longer 
Ttiere are many examples of pnnlcgo in this counby — such 
as the Post Office, tiro Government dockyjmlK, and other 
State manufactories. In all these cases Uio quoduon ma) 
arise why pnvato cititens should not bo left to compete for 

E ubhc employment on eq^uoJ terms and the answers will 
B detennmed by the further question Is it for the mtutat 
of the country as a whole that the system fdinll continue? 
If it la for the good of the nation nt large that these public 
works ahotild be kept up, they will bo maintained but on 
no other plea can they bo defeodei Wo see privileged 
instatutions maintained, not for their own sake, bat for the 
service they render to the country and so the claim of the 
Church oflSngland will be decided by the question whether 
after all, she is not the best agency for maintaining for 
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fosteiing and for promoting the lehgious life of the counLiy. 
While she is doing that, I do not behe\ e she will be swept 
away fiom the place which she holds AVe hear these views 
as to equality propounded in the name of the Libeial paity , 
but the Libeial party has always maintained the principle 
that sectional inteiests must be subordinated to the inteiests 
of the comraumt}', and they will hardly sacrifice the leligious 
welfare of the nation because there aie sectional inteiests 
that dislike the Church I claim for her, by the voice of 
history, by her piesent organisation, by the devotion of her 
mmistiy to their work, by the affection with which she is 
regarded by most of the people, that she is serving the 
counLiy as a whole, and tW it would be impossible to 
replace the services she is lendering the nation if her piesent 
position weie taken away from her 

Apostolicat Succession ^ What is it on account of which 
the Church claims to have a right that specially belongs to 
her P Is it not the continuous hfe which exists between the 
Church that now is and the Church of the Apostles ? Is it 
not because there has come down to her, through a stream 
of successive geneiations, those traditions, those feelings, that 
way of regarding things m relation to spiritual matters, 
which we look upon as so precious an inheritance ? It cannot 
be said that the Church bears upon her face the impress of 
any one man , we cannot say that she is the Church even of 
a bt Paul, or of a St Peter , we cannot say what very often 
might be said of other Chiistian bodies that she beais the 
mark of any one leader Nor can it be said that she repre- 
sents some one doctrine which has been pressed upon men’s 
minds till it seems to be out of all proportion to the rest, as it 
imy be said of not a few other Chiastian bodies around her 
the Chmch of Christ is as wide as humanity , she holds the 
tratli in its infinite wiejy and complexity, and so represents 
to us the original Church which the Lord Himself created 
She has come doivu to us quite as much through the laity as 
thiough the cleigy, all haye shaied in handing on the torch 
of tiuth and the flame of life The doStiine of the 
apostolical succession of the mimstry, if it is understood to 

Imt ^ nnntual hfe, is in its right place , 

but if It be taught as a means of separating the clerCT from 
the laity and giving them a position of their own,^t wS 

IipS'amSo-E”''’ P “liar’s Supplement. ,„/ru. 
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bccorao a hard rnispintuol thing which will repel many noble 
mind* — ns it repelled Dr AmoIdV—nnd mnkc them nay, If 
this doctrine Is indeed a revelation made to us, we fiaro 
a right to ask for the plainest proof from God s Word to 
sanction it. Those who agree with tnc will use their utmost 
cndcaTours to gather in the Ixuty and induce tlicm to take n 
real shore in nil that is going on around them. If that were 
done, I feel confident that tlio Church of England would lie 
enabled to perform a work in the future, such as has nerer 
been dreamed of in the past 

Cinmar Pateovaoe.' — For myself, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in avowing inv opinion that the sale ofadvowsons 
IS wrong and ought to 6c stopped, wliatcvcr means ^ou may 
take for that purpose. I will ask those who do not think 
it wrong to sell advowsons, but who talk about the scandal 
of selling them by public auction tLhy it is a scandal If it 
be not wrong to sell publici^ of sale cannot make it so for 
there can be no wrong in doing publicU wliat is in itself 
ngbt. Hierc is no question that Uic consequences of selling 
anvowsons are very senous. The system puts the patron 
altogether in a wrong position. A patron bQ)'B an odvowsou 
with a view of putting in some fnendof lus own, and be t])Gro> 
fore considers the interest of his friend instead of tho Interest 
of the ponsb, whereas lus first thought should bo to get the 
best man he can for the place. Even if you put into tho 
hands of the Bishop power to restrain presentabon )ou will 
be putting the power on the wrong side, because you will 
only be endeavouring to keep out the unfit man, whereas \'OU 
ou^ht rather to be trying how to bnng in tlic fit one. The 
pnnaplc upon which you act is that all men ore equally ht 
for every pansh, if they ore fit at alL Notliing con 6e a 
greater nuirtnkc. A man may be very fit indeed for a town 
pansh, and yet may bo put into a counbr pwuish for which 
he was not suited at alL In pomt of fccL, we constantly see 
the round man put into a square hole. Therefore, I think 
that the precautions which have been proposed— excellent as 
they are — will not be sufilacnt, and that you must got rid 
of the Bale of patronage altogether because so long na it 
contannesy so long will patrons take a wrong vilw of what is 
their bosineas, and so long will it be impownblc to prevent 
them from acting upon that wrong prinaplc. 

There is one class of patrons do look very closelv to 


Exeter*' Meniofr roL I pp. 424-428 . — Kj 
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th.e interests of the parish, and that is the class of resident 
landed proprietors mth a large number of tenants in whose 
welfare they are concerned I am bound to say that such 
patrons constantly look to the mteiests of their tenants , and 
that IS the reason why a distinction has been made in favour 
of resident landowners in the Archbishop’s scheme before 
us^ On the other hand, great merchants and those who 
buy patronage almost mvanably consider, not the people, but 
the person who is to be presented to the living 

With legal d to compensation of the patron, I do not 
think it will be possible to refuse it I believe that the sale 
of patronage is wiong, but the whole Church and country is 
parttceps cr^-mms^ and cannot shift the whole burden from 
itself to the patron and say that he ought to have been 
morally superior to the rest of the community Compensation 
might be made in various ways The simplest plan would be 
to make it a charge upon the living , it would be possible to 
levy a small ledemption tax upon all livings as they become 
vacant, just as a similar tax is charged, which is now very 
unfairly and unequally levied, but which we hope some day to 
have put on a better footing that of first-fruits and tenths 
This sale of livings troubles men’s minds, irrespective of the 
evils which come from it, simply as hemg inconsistent with 
all deep regard for the solemn duties that belong to the 
MmibUy It lowers the minister in the eyes of his flock if 
it be known that he holds his place by viiLue of money 
transactmns He claims to stand where he is as a messenger 
sent by God If it can be said that he has come because the 
peKon appointed by the Church to select him believes him to 
be the fittest, there is nothmg to lower that claim , but if he 
comes because a fnend of his has purchased the advowson 
claim appears on the face of it absurd The patron 
himself is an officer of the Church, charged with a very 

be suitable that so solemn an 
office should be purchased for money, and that without the 
slightest consideration, either on the part of the seller or 
whether he, the purchaser, be fit for that 
office ? In eveiy other department of life we have abohshed 
the custom Places in the Cml Service of the Cro»n were 

onger The Courts of Law steadily refuse to allow a trustee 
18^^^Archb,shop Benson’s Bill for the Reform of Church Patronage, 
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of any other kind of trust to sell hw trusteeship It is m the 
Churm alone that we rtiU tolerate what m these other cases 
we denounce as evil Every other trust is held and 
administered for the benefit of the beneficianes m the 
Church alone it is not the interest of the beneficianes, that is, 
the panshioneni, that supersedes all other considerations it 
IS the interest of the friends of the trustee, sometunes the 
interests of the truftee himself, hi the Church itself we 
arc shocked at every transaction of the kind if applied to 
the higher offices. We should think it monstrous if the 
patronage of the bishopnc* could be bought and sold and 
yet m principle what difference can be drawn in this respect 
Detween the patronage of a diocese and the patronage of a 
parish ? No argument about the system working w^ ever 
touches this gnefi which hurts the conscience, not because of 
the working of the custom, but because of the custom itself 
and in many cases religious souls feel it as a wrong and an 
insult that th^ and their supremest interests snould be 
bought and sold, even if the result be the appointment of a 
desirable Tninistcr who is faithful to the discharge of his duty 
It Is quit© true that a very large number of patrons ful& 
their with the utmost care and m the highest spirit 
that nothing can be more consaeotioua, more diligent, more 
free from self seeking, than the trouble which a vast 
number of private potrous spend in selecting fit incumbents. 
But, as a rule, these are not patrons who hare purchased the 
hvingi. The hviugs that come into the market constitute a 
distinct class they are bought for a temporary purpose, and 
are sold again whm that purpose has be^ fuJmled, 

On November 28 1886 the Bishop was return 
mg home from Putney station by the private garden 
entrance in Fulham churchyaj^ end, while pro- 
ceeding through the palace grounds in a thick 
fog stumbled and fell near the greenhouses. He 
made light of his mjunes, but a day or two 
afterwards when it was found necessary to call 
m medical aid an examination made it clear that 
two nbs had been broken. Nevertheless he went 
on with his work, his stoical endurance of physical 
pain being matched by his impatience of sym 
patbising remarks. ‘I am glad your Lordship is 
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church?” asked the Bishop “Only 
minutes’ walk,” rephed the unsuspecting pri^t. 
“ Do you have to pulf and blow lilte that after 
seven minutes ? ” was the crushing rejoinder 

Bishops of London have differed, nk.e other 
public men, in their views of the lelative import- 
ance and obhgation of social duties. Dr. iemple 
felt that there were more pressing and imperious 
claims than these upon his time and purse , and 
though he always enjoyed the society of intimate 
friends, he found a formal party of acquaintances 
too fatiguing after a long day’s work to be a source 
of lecreation, and preferred when he could get it 


a quiet evenmg at home 

Similar reasons prompted him to make Fulham 
Palace his residence and use London House (32 
St James’s Square) as an office foi business intei- 
views and meetings of all sorts. He found, as 
have all other Bishops of London, that the income 
of the see would not peimit of luxuries, and that 
what was spent m one duection must be saved in 
another. He once rephed to a question concern- 
ing episcopal mcomes, put to him by a layman, 
that although he saved a httle money at Rugby, 
when he came to London he had to borrow 
£5000 , and that he had been obliged to apply a 
legacy left to his wife to repay this, being unable 
to do so from his income as bishop 

The clergy of London were at first inclmed to 
regard their bishop as cold and unsympathetic, not 
to say brusque and overbearing , but, with personal 
knowledge of him, the feeling quite wore away 
and was exchanged, all over the diocese, for a 
universal conviction that under the masculine 
exterior there beat a heart of almost womanly 
tenderness The clergy of Hackney ivill not 
forget how, on one occasion, when speaking of 
the supreme value of home influence as a piepara- 
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tion for Confirmation, he completely broke down 
m relating an early experience of his own about a 
feult, then corrected by his mother which had 
never been repeated. ‘ She said nothing she 
only looked at me with a look of pained surprise , 
and I have never forgotten that look. 

A leading clergyuian m the diocese was sorely 
hurt and ofiendM because, when he wrote to 
the Bishop that his son was about to become a 
candidate for Holy Orders, the only reply was a 
packet of the usual preliminary papers forwarded 
by the resident chaplain. Many weeks after 
wards, however, he received the foUowmg note — 
surely the tntest, kindest, and gracefullest on 
recoid — which more than atoned for aU — 

PuiHAM P r* S.W 

Mt nuAB , — our son la firit m the eiaramation luacl 
wiU retd the Gospel WUl yoa oblige me hr preaching the 
CWinahon Sermon at St Paul^ Cathedral ? — Yoore laith 
fiiUy P Lokddj 

He did not care for praise hrm«;eli and con 
sidered that rt mast ne^ be as distasteful to 
others. Votes of thanks were obnoxious to him^ 
e^ecially ivhen they seemed to be formal or 
omaah or when they had reference to biismess 
that had to be done. In reply to a vote of this kind, 
proposed in rather fulsome terms at the close of a 
meeting of the Bishop of London s Fund, he said, 
m rather tart tones, * I am sure Lord 
all he says very kmdly , but I don t want to be 
thanked for domg my duty” At a subsequent 
meeting a member of the councd who had heard 
these words, hemg asked to propose the usual 
vote of thanks, amused those present, the chairman 
included, by humbly apologismg for havmg to go 
through * what was after all only a forrcL" 

He was wonderfully goitle and merciful m his 

Tou n 0 
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judgments of delinquents and defaulters of all 
kinds, especially of elderly men who had fallen 
into trouble t&ough then own sm. He had a 
natural reverence for old age, and could not bimg 
himself to deal harshly with it. “ Such cases,” writes 
his former Sufhagan, the Bishop of Marlborough, 
“ grieved him mtensely , and I have heard him ex- 
claim, with eyes full of tears, ^ How could the poor 
man so forget his priesthood^’” He frequently 
said, “ In the long-run the merciful judgment will 
bear the best fruit” One of his Rural Deans 
teUs of his unlooked-for lenience towards a young 
clergyman who had been guilty of serious mis- 
conduct It was a painful case, admittmg at first 
sight of no excuses, but there were circumstances 
of palliation. These were laid before the Bishop 
in fear and trembling, as the offence was of a 
nature which would specially excite his anger, and 
it seemed likely enough that he would resent any 
attempt to soften it down But he leplied to the 
report by letum of post, that though it was essen- 
tial he should administer a severe reprimand, 
he fully admitted the stress of circumstances, and 
would take special care that the culprit should not 
suffer in the end 


Only in cases of rank hypocrisy was he stem 
and relentless On one occasion of pecuhar diffi- 
culty, writes another fnend and colleague he 
bepn our interview with the words (even his 
naturaUy harsh voice could not hide his emotion) 
Here are we, two mmisters of God, going to talk 
about another in trouble , let us kneel and prav for 

1^0 hesitation 

in tas judgment, nor weakness m his action, as the 
foUoivmg mcident shows 

A clergyman, whose conduct had been most 

Bedfor? m"’ the then Bishop of 

(Dr Bilhng) that the resignation of his 
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benefice was absoJutelv imperative. The incum 
bent demurred^ on which the Bishop Sufiragan 
informed him that his case would go before the 
Diocesan. The man appeared in due course before 
the Bishop and his Suflragan, and, on entering their 
presence, was addressed by Dr Temple m the 
rollowmg words * The Bishop of Bedford has in 
formed you that you must resign your benefice, has 
he not ? ” “Yes, my Lord,*' was tne reply * Then 
you will resign at once good morning" The 
eleig^man went aivny, thinking doubtless that his 
bishop was a hard imsympathetac chief pastor 
Had ne but understood Ww tremendous was the 
effort that drew forth those severe words, could 
he but have witnessed the scene which followed 
his withdrawal from the room, or have heard the 
voice of gnef m which the Bishop exclaimed. 
What can we do for that poor fellow?" — how 
different would have been his estunste of the 
character of one who was, whether m censure or 
approval, a true “Father m God." 

As a preacher, Dr Temple soon made an im 
pression on London — an impression of blended 
common sense, ethical force, and spiritual insight 
Hjs preaching was always vigorous, and was 
characterised, especially m his Later years, by a 
constant appeal to the Divine Intention Wnat 
did the Lora mean 1 Wbst did the Lord mtend 
that we should do about Missions, about the 
support of the Clergy, about the care of the poor ? 
What did He mtend His Church to be ? His firbt 
nnportant sermons m London were preached m 
Westminster Abbey on social questions, and formed 
part of a senes arranged by Archbishop Benson 
The Archbishop s deep appreciation of a course of 
Good Fnday addre^es, dehvered m St. Pauls 
Cathedral m 1890 is thus recorded in his diary — 

' Lifi of fiiward White Beneon roL 0, p. 303. 
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Went with Hugh from Adflmgton to St Paul’s, where, 
on the fiist three days of the week, I had heard the Bishop 
of London preach To-day he preached the “ three hours ” 
to a congregation which entirely filled the space under the 
dome and much of the transepts His treatment was nobler 
than I had ever heard He touched the physical suffering 
of the Lord only as a great man could who was himself ready 
to bear the will of his Father But the mental suffering and 
the spiritual power of forgiveness only first given to those 
who were nearest m causing the death we all cause of 
embracmg the soul which turns the intensity of mother 
love, the power of lovmg at least some one, if love to God 
and man is cold then the “ thirsting " for the cup agamst 
which He liad prayed in His submission and much more 
were handled in a subtle heroic way and with a breaking 
out of manly eloquence more than I have heard yet It was 
letting people a httle see what he is, in spite of his peipetual 
struggle SoKctv ^ earned too far sometimes to he good for 
others The vast concourse were chiefly men My Huo-h 
was gieatly impressed ^ 


The Aichbishop’s letter to Mrs. Temple is well 
worth recording here : 

Addington Pabk, Croydon, 
Good Friday, 1890 

My nvAR Mbs Ti^MmE Do, please, give him my most 
lovmg love, and assure him how the thousands who heard 
him will never forget the higher levels to which he lifted 
them, and the deeper depths in which he walked with them 
We went through a spiritual Passion not the common 
one, wonderful as even that is And if you can, tell me 
that he IS not the worse His deai man-voice was stronger 
and clearei than in the beginning of the week Yours 
affectionately, C^ieaa 

In Ins utterances generaUy the real impressire- 
ness was m the transparent and glowing sincenty, 
more than m what is usually called eloquence, and 
even beyond the rugged inteUectual and moral 
torce of his aigument or exhortation 

The present Bishop of London tells of the 

‘'Not to sc/’m to be,” in contrast with etyai, be ” 
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He was a regular attendant at the meetings until 
his diocesan duties pressed too severely on him, 
when he felt compelled to resign. 

He took (wiites Mr H G Wilson) great interest in the 
work of the Royal Commission, and on one occasion when I 
was speaking to him about some evidence previously given 
he said, “ I remember it, but I was not present at the meet- 
mg I have read aM the evidence as it came to me ” I 
always think this is a splendid example of how nothing 
would stop him from domg what he considered his duty, 
when one reahses what a difficult task it must have been for 
a Bishop of London to find time to read evidence which 
fills a huge blue-book of 876 pages pnnted in rather small 
type. 

Dr. Temple was president of several institu- 
tions for the blind, and took the chair at one of 
the meetings of a Conference held at Norwood in 
1890 on questions relating to them. 



CHAPTER II 


DIOCWAN OnOAMS\T10S 

Soflrarnn Bishops— Eii't Lmidon and Bidiop Walsham llovr — 
larochUl orjpmUalkin — PcUlloiw of Solfnipiin and Arch 
deacons with the Dphop — Patronacc — Lay work — Deacon 
eases — Dioceaan Qiardi Bcadinf; Union. 

When Dr Temple eame to London he found but 
one SulTragnii liishop nt work in the diocese. Dr 
AVnIshiun Hotv He soon rcnlised that more 
episcopal help \tas needed and it tms partl> tins 
fact tlint gave nsc to Oic tempomr) feeling of 
fnction between two good men which has been 
described m the Life of liixhop lime b) Ins son 
Bishop Jackson had entrusted the care of East 
London to Dr How who had limited Ins work to 
tliat area of tlic diocese , but Bishop Temple, w hilc 
vnlling to assign a sjiecial district to Suflragan 
supervision vvas not prcimtcd to give up his own 
immediate jurisdiction over anj part ot London 
and preferred to regard Dr How as an episcopal 
curate under orders of bis diocesan Accordmgl) 
he wrote, early m 1880 desiring him to take Con 
firmations, etc not only in the East End but m 
other parts of the diocese, dunng tlie year Bv 
that tune, however Bishop How had made his 
annual arrangements m iiccordance vntli his 
customary practice under Bishop Jackson and 
the letter name upon him ns ‘a blow against 
which he penned the following protest — 
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Stain ^ onT^ Housv, Urrui CiiAptoNj E , 
March 1, ]080 

My dear Bishop of London I have clone my best ns to 
the Confiimations foi this season, but I cannot quite manage 
all I enclose a list of those I cannot take 

I am veiy glad to do all I can to help this year, as you 
have not yet made any anangements foi fuither Episcopal 
help, but it IS best to say plainly that I cannot do so again 
The stiength and happiness of my position has been its 
concentration upon a manageable aiea, in which I could 
know thoroughly all the parishes and all the men To do 
what I am doing this time involves giving up a great many 
thmgs, and some of the weeks are so full of engagements 
that my heait sinks at tlie thought of the impossibility at 
such times of keeping on a level with my correspondence 
This IS always difficult Moreovei, I have a parish, and I 
cannot neglect the poor souls in it, especially when my good 
fellow-workman (Rev W Fia/erNash, cuiateof St Andien’s, 
Undershaft) is away for his holiday 

The late Bishop nevei asked me to take a Confix mation 
out of my own district, and indeed chd not allow any of the 
clergy m other parts of the diocese to ask me, which I 
thought unnecessarily considerate He always had the help 
of a thud Bishop, generally Bishop Tozer, after Bishop Piers 
Claughton’s illness and death Bishop Bromby is now avail- 
able, and is generally to be found at his son’s, St John’s 
Vicarage, Bethnal Green I do not know what pecumaiy 
arrangements weie made, but such an anangement was being 
made with Bishop Bromby at the time of the late Bishop’s 
d^th You are able to do far more than he could, and all 
the clergy welcome you most heartily, and there is no idea 
o sepamtion of East London, noi would we ignoie the 
unity of the ^ocese And moie than thankfully will I 
take as many Con&mations in other parts as you are kmdJy 
iviUmg to tal^ in East London Rut beyond this I really 
caimot go Do forgive me foi saying this You see I am 
mchned to be a little rebellious 

And now I have said what I wanted to say, and can onlv 
smc^ely,^' forgiveness and generosity You^ 

Wm Wat.sham Bedford 

phati'S”^ Temple's reply was prompt and em- 
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FtnjiAjf Palace, S,W 
ITarcki 168S. 

Mr TT TCAw Bihhop of Bedford — I am exceedingly sorry 
but I cannot work on the lines that you lay down. Nor, if 
you had told me that these were the conditiona on which 
you proposed to hold the office of Suffiragan Biahop, would I 
have consented last year to continoe r^ations with you on 
that footing. 

I do not think it right that I should hand over any part 
of the diocese absolutely to another I may delate work, 
but responsibility I cannot delegate. Nor again, ii it right 
that one port of the diocese, very mnch less than haif, 
should have the whole of one Bishop and part of another 
and all the rest (three bmes if not four times as much) 
should be left enh^y to the latter 

The mam busmess of a Suf&agnn is, and must be, to aid 
the prmapal Bishop It u no doubt far pleasanter to have 
a work all to oneself bat it is not consistent with the due 
working of the whole. 

The posibon you wish to assume is not tenable. A man 
most either be responsible and rule, or be irresponsible and 
obey He most either take the Je^ or follow You wish 
to oe free from the responsibib^ of beu^ diief, and yet to 
be as independent as if you were chief That cannot W I 
am of coarse meeting plainness with plainness this I am 
sure you will not resent, for indeed you have left me no 
choice. 

God knows I value your work, and I reverence your 
character But I am Bishop of the diocese, and rnnnot 
divest myself of what belongs to my office. — Yours very truly, 

F Laiwit, 

An interview followed, at which, after explana 
taons had been made on both sides,^ a satisfactory 
compromise was arranged. One cbaractenstic 
passage from Bishop How^s own account of this 
discussion IS well worth quoting here. ‘I said, 
Su^osing you send me a list of what you want, 
and I find, as I have found in some cases this time, 
that I cannot manage all, what must be done 
then ? He said, When the Queen commands 

* Li/i of Bitkep Waltham How pp. 212 21^ 
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me to preach at Wmdsor, I am obliged to say to 
any one to whom I may be engaged that I have 
the Queen’s commands to go to Wmdsor, and so 
cannot fulfil my engagements.’ He wished me 
not to multiply Confirmations m East London, 
thinking the clergy inconsiderate in wanting so 
many. I told him one thmg m his letter had hit 
me hardest, and that was his speaking of the posi- 
tion I ‘wished to assume,’ as though I had not 
held it all along. This he explamed away, saymg 
he only meant the position I wished theoretically 
to assume as the one to be mamtamed, not at all 
as denying that I had practically held it. 

“As I left he said, ‘Well, aie you happier^’ 
and I said, ‘ Yes ’ ” 

Bishop Temple’s personal affection foi Dr. 
Walsham How was as real as were his admiration 
for his chaiacter and appreciation of his work, and 
the relations between them were evei afterwards 
of the most hiotherly kind 

But it was not the question of government alone 
that determmed the Bishop’s action in this matter. 
He felt strongly that the position mto which East 
London was dnfting was scaicely fair or beneficial 
to the rest of the diocese. The sentimental 
glamoui attachmg to it, largely m consequence of 
Bishop How’s splendid work there, was already 
(hawing attention away from the many poor 
districts of West, West Central, South-West and 
North-West London, and almost monopohsing the 
interests of Chuich people throughout the Metro- 
pohs. Bishop Temple felt that the needs of London 
as a whole must not be sacrificed to those of a 
part, however irnportant i and he was therefore 
anxious to co-ordmate the various portions of the 
dmcese under a system which should place manage- 
ahle areas under the supervision of suffragans who 
should in all respects be subordinate and responsible 
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to the Bishop of t}ie diocese. Tins aspiration found 
expression nt the London Diocesan Conference of 
1888 when he said — 

A dioccsc like oum In pccullnrl} fitted for the work of 
Suffrngan Duhonn I do not think it in one in which buh* 
dinsion would he wise, hut it in one Ihnt requiron tJie 
Inboura of more than one binhop I nm disponed to think 
that it requires the lahoun of more tlinn two, or even three 
bishops and I hope that, an time goes on, wo nliall be able, 
with Uie pcrmianion of the Crown to obtain sucli nsaintance 
as may bo abnolutcli necessary for the woA tliat has to he 
dona 

Already, indeed lie had taken the first step 
towards carrying this scliemc into efiect b\ 
nominating his old Den onshire friend and colleague. 
Archdeacon Earle, to be suffragan for West 
London under tlie title (allowed under the then 
unexhausted Act of Henry VIII ’) of Bishop of 
hlarlborough It may be mentioned ns a proof of 
Bishop Temples large hcartedriess, that Dr Earle 
liad formerly taken an actise part m opposing his 
appointment as Bishop of Exeter and that when 
on one occasion, the circumstance w ns referred to 
ui his presence, Dr Temple simply remarked with 
one of his broad smiles, ‘ Oh yes I I remember 
You lost your temper that day 

Immediately after Dr Earles amvnl in London 
Bishop Walsliara How was transferred to a diocese 
of his oivn as first Bishop of Wakefield, and it is 
an open secret that Bishop 1 emple was anxious to 
associate witli himself, ns liis other suffragan his 
former pupil and colleague. Prebendary E G 
Sandford now Archdeacon of Exeter The Crown 

' Thlj Act mendoaed towm which mVjht fire title* to 

■offntgBD bUiopL ‘^Bedfo^ wtm aelccUd bj Dr Jsdwtn for Eatt 
Loodoo M Qeanat at hand ilarlboroogh ** by Dr Tem^ w not 
then Utely to be wanted br the BMiop of Baliibnrr Dr 

Templo got tb« old Act amended ao that oow any town in any dloceao 
may giro Ita name to a titolar btahop. 
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howevei, did not approve of three West-countiy 
bishops for London, and selected the alternative 
name submitted by Di Temple -that of Dr. R 
Cladius Billing, Rector of Spitalfields. It is said 
that Dr. Billing was unaware of the honour pro- 
posed foi him until he read the announcement of 
his appointment in The Times On his resignation 
thiough lU-health in 1895, the inappropriate title 
of “Bishop of Bedfoid ” was allowed to lapse, and 
Dr G. Foiiest Brovme, Canon of St. Paul’s,^ was 
conseciated under the far more suitable designa- 
tion of “ Bishop of Stepney,” after the most ancient 
and historic parish of East London Subsequently 
Dr. Temple obtained help from a third bishop 
Di Bairy, late Pnmate of Austraha- whom he 
appomted Rector of St James’s, Piccarlilly, with 
episcopal duties foi Central London 

Jealous though he had thus shown himself for 
the welfare of every part of the diocese, he always 
felt a special appreciation for and interest m the 
East End, as is clear from the following words 
^oken m St Paul’s Cathedral at the annual East 
London Church Fund Festival on St Barnabas 
Day, 1888, shortly after the resignation of Bishop 
Walsham How. ^ 


It IS very fitting that the Festival of the East London 
Church Fund should be held on this day the day on which 
we call to mind him whom the apostles name the “ Son of 
Consolation ^ , for it is of the consolations of the Gospel 
that we naturally think now when we contemplate the work 
,n n devoted the preaching of the Gospel 

tL* all, the special titl^of 

die Gospel that it is the Gospel to the poor It is the 

^7 It IS rS ^ cnnnot fi„L„yGospe?.n ths present 
1 o It IS the Gospel to those to whom it is inde& itlad 
tuhngs to hear that this life is not all It ,s the Gospel to 

their sXln^ 

Shall be short, but the ^oy that is to follow upon those 
' Bishop of Hnsto], 18^17 
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BXifiaings shall bo eternal the Ga^l Umt i» preached 
to those who ma} be sunk m degmonUon, in rniscn, in 
squalor, in ignorance, perhaps cren in brulalilN, ntHl who 
\ct have to learn tluvt, in the midst of all these, it is possible 
^or them to find their llca\cnl^ Father and tlic Saviour who 
loved them so that lie died for their sakca. ^VhAt 
awful problems arc presented hy a great cilj like ours, where 
there is such enormous wcalUi side by side with such tcmblc 
privation I l\nicn you think of the vast numbers who day 
by day know not where Uicy shall find the labour bj which 
they arc to live when jou think of the numbers that have 
been ground down b) the competition constantly nresung 
on them, until what tliey rvecUc for their labour w ban.lv 
enough and sometimes not enough to keep body and soul 
together when you think of these men m such ma.sses that 
it IS almost impossible to reach tlicm with tljc news of some* 
thing better than this present life when you think of how 
day after day this dreadful trouble is increasing wiUi the 
perpetual increase of the population when \ou think of the 
growing numbers bom within this nly, of Uic thousauds 
upon thousands that enther hero for one reason and anolher 
from all ports of Engiand and the thousands upon Ibouwmds 
that are pouring m from foreign countnes, themselves 
wretchedly poor to Ixgm with, and liclping to make the 
English poor still poorer by ofTcring to work for still lower 
wages when you think of ail these tcmblo pualca to be 
solved by this present gcncraUon then indeed you will feel 
that the call ii one that cannot be refused you must study 
this question for yourselves, you must do your utmost to 
find a solution, and you must do your part in bcanng the 
burden He who refuses, when ho has this at his very door 
cannot escape the condemnation Uiat was pronouncctl upon 
him at whoso door Lamrus was laid “desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table.” That 
nch man u charged with no sin he is charged with no enme 
hi* one sin is that Inwirus was there, ami he eared not for 
iL "What tiianeo is there of teaching them thrift of 
teaching them steady industry, of teaching them such abstin 
ence os v» necessary for thchr own material improvement — 
what chance b there of teaching such lessons as these unle» 
you will first win their hearts and open their souls to your 
approach, and unless you first go to them with the message 
of salvation and tell {hem that you arc speaking a mcswgo 
of love on behalf of Hun who loved them ? To preach the 
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gospel of consolation is the very foundation of all that we 
do It IS hopeless to effect this matter except by making 
this begmmng The only way to reach the poor is to 

bid them bmieve that the Lord Jesus took poverty on 
Himself for their sakes, that He is able to feel for them, 
that He lived a life like theirs to go among them and to 
speak to them of a love which shall follow them beyond the 
grave, and make them understand that what is to be borne 
in this present life is the disciphne which shall fit us for the 
next 


Speaking of Bishop Walsham Hom% the Bishop 
said : 

That saintly man who has now gone to work elsewhere in 
the Lord’s vineyard did not his chaiactei penetiate through 
all the work which this Fimd has been used to carry on ? 
IV as it not the gospel of consolation that every word of his 
and ever}^ act of his life was constantly preaching ? If we 
' would preach the gospel of consolation, is it not his example 
that we must look to, is it not m his spirit that we must 
work ? If we have learnt anything at all from the lesson of 
his labours amongst us, ought this work now to be allowed to 
languish because he has gone to work of anothei kind? 
Ought we so to forget him as to permit that to which he 
gave his very hfe to pass away because he is here no longer 
to maintain it ? ° 


Bishop Temple’s views on the subject of 
parochial organisation corresponded with his ideas 
as to the organisation of the diocese He de- 
precated the creation of new and ]ioorR endowed 
parishes, and ‘thought the woik of a large paiish 
would be better done by additional curates, provided 
they had the right man at the top It seemed to 
him that rectors and vicais did not always take the 
insey couise If they wished to letam their 
paiishes undivided, their line should not be to 

to particulai curates, but 
of th^vL^e still the incumbent 

chane? tW®'Ls'’!r mission 

chapel that desired independence and mshed to 
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take tlieir omi line, and found it a great deal more 
easy to persuade tlieir omi clcrpTnen to do n liat 
ther wished than to persuade tlie rector or near 
to allow it to be done. ‘ 

Two other diocesan appointments should be 
mentioned here. On the resignation of Dr Gilford 
m 1880 tile He' William Mnedonnld Sinclau' 
who had been for ten t ears near of St. Stephen s, 
Westminster, uas niailc Archdeacon of Loiidoie 
Mr Sinclair -was onl) thirty nine at the time, and tlic 
appointment was cntieised on tliat ground but he 
had for some years been an examining clmplam 
and had acquired considcmble knowlcdra of the 
diocese ns resident chaplam to Bishop JacksoiL 

The other archdeaconry — that ol Jliddlescx— 
was also vacated by tlie death of Dr Hesscy (uho 
had held it for serentecn rears) m December 1892, 
when Dr Hobinson Thornton, the scholarly m 
cumbent of St John s. Netting Hill was selected to 
fill tlie post 

Bishop Temple alnnys reposed tlie utmost con 
fidence in his sulfragaiis and archdeacons, cnrofullj 
assigning to each his constitutional sphere of nork 
and meetmg them e\ eiy niontli for the consideration 
and arrangement of diocesan business. At tliese 
‘Pnvy Council" meetings, winch n-cri. usually 
held at St Paul s Cli^tcr house after tlie nioiiLlily 
Confirmation m the Catliedral, he iras seen at his 
brightest and often said tliat he enjoyed thciii inort 
than anything else m his nork. AJl questioiji of 
difficulty mcTudmg appomtments to vacant Ivie- 
fices, were frankly discussed and though )>oin«-Afail 
slow m coming to a decision under circu;n*l»nctfi 
of doubt he acted promptly and fcarlct h /rfiai his 
mind WES made up. 

His exercise of patronage has t/jnitthnes 
unfavourably criticised. It has litr-n /aniiltd out 
• liOodoD DJoeetan 
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that he would often leave benefices unfilled for 


many months, apparently with the idea that the 
congregation after a period of suspense would give 
then new pastor a better welcome , whereas in the 
case of churches dependent upon voluntary support 
the long vacancy was often the source of serious 
difficulty. No doubt this was true, as also that his 
patronage was characterised by occasional surprises 
which did not always appear to be justified by 
subsequent events But there can be no question 
that he regarded his patronage as a sacred trust ; 
and masmuch as he was himself the sole trustee, 
he was not very ready to receive suggestions, even 
from those who might have seemed best qualified 
to give advice. It was characteristic of the inde- 
pendent spmt of the man a weakness, perhaps, of 
his very strength that he feared to transfer to 
other shoulders the responsibihties which devolved 
upon his owu 


The appointment of Dr. Earle to the Rectory of 
Bishopsgate in 1896 was perhaps the most severely 
criticised of all his appomtments , but, though the 
step was a bold one and naturally unpopular in 
the City, the Bishop felt that the large endowments 
of a parish which could only claim five hundred 
residents ought not to be confined to them, but be 
used to meet the growing needs of the Church 
Agam, It has been said that he was not a o-ood 
judge of men “ If,” wntes Bishop Earle, « he had a 
rault, it was that he thought too well of others,^ and 
could imt be brought to suspect evil when, alas 1 
not unfrequently evil was present” No doubt a 
gr^t and generous nature is prone to credit mferior 
natures with its own virtues of strength, large- 
heartedness, and singleness of aim, and so the Bishop’s 
confidence was sometimes misplaced. But he was 
wont to say that he knew the kind of man he 


' “ Exeter” Memoir, vol i p 464 Ed 
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wanted, and selected him, not nccessanij for Ins 
all round attainments, but because he ss'as qualified 
for a eertain class of work The object be had in 
view was not alwas s that of bis critics. To a Citj 
living for example, in whicli a financial task of 
considerable magnitude (as be kneii) would have 
shortly to be faced, be sent an enerjfctic near of 
business capaatj and experience iiliile to a cliurcli 
in which a large congrqpition draini from all 
quarters had been kept together mainlj bj tlie 
sermons of a distinguished preaclier lie sent a 
different sort of man intli a ncii to the creation of 
a stronger parochial feeling It nos Ins belief tlmt 
if a man liad the requisite leal character and nbilitj 
he 11 Quid grow uito fitness for a post for wliieb at 
first he m^t not seem to be particiilarlj well 
qualified He took time — sometimes a long time — 

in deciding on an appointment, and to a nenlv 
norainatea c-xamining cliaplnm who came to thank 
bun for the honour just conferred he rephed, \ntJi 
a frankness that left notlnng to be desired I 
thought over the matter for at least twehe months 
before 1 settled in my mind that ) ou ivere tlie right 
man.” His letters offermg prcfcniient were iisnalli 
models of brevity — 

Df.sk Mb. , — Arc \ou disposed to accept the charge 
of ? — y oun faithfully, F Losdo. 

But when occasion demanded he could ivnte in 
quite another strain, as tliefolloinng fnendlj letter 
to one of lus clergy may serve to show — 

Mr Deau , — I want to nsk you »omo que*hon* whicb 

I bare no right to oiL and which you can of coarse altogether 
decline to anawer and if you do I ihall not look on your 
refu»al os imcwarteoat or unrcoeonable. A patron or an 
important benefice boa been consulting me about filhngit up 
The man who baa left baa alwaya bcCT on the High Church 
jade, teachcfl what ore conridered High Church view* on the 

VOL. u D 
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Saciament^, usas the Kastwnid Posihoti, etc, but is not b\ 
ani, mean«s an ach anted ntimhst Tlie pution bns put it to 
me 'wbetbci urn might be lusKcd to succeed linn, s.iMUg that 
be ^^as anxious that thcic should be no sudden oi Moicnt 
break in the eliaiactcr of the ministrations, but that othcr- 
nise be liked ^oiii na}s He sbnnks, lioucncr, from imtting 
in a Lon Cbuicbman nbo might ebange the ritual, tcadi that 
no grace attached to the Saci aments, that the Kneharist 
nas 111 no sense \\bate\ei an offering, celebrate Coiniminions 
in eiemiigs, etc 

I said that you neic, as fni as I knen, like nnself, not a 
paity man at ail But more I could not sa\ Areioii nilling 
to tell me youi moms on these ])oints, so that I ma) tell the 
patron what 1 think of the matter? I lepcat that I shall 
not be at all disturbed if -^ou decline to aiisnei You ma\ 
faiily say, “Let my nords and actions speak foi me concern- 
ing all such mattcis” But, on the other hand, you may be 
Milling to tell me in confidence enough to guide me in 
giving adiicc, and may be ready to state your moms fiankly 
to any one mIio asks you and is not impertinent in asking 
Yours ever, ' F Lomiix 


The advice he gave was always singularly' 
forcible and to the point, nor ever given witiiout 
careful consideiation of tlie problem submitted for 
his judgment He would ask an inquirer to state 
Ins case as concisely as possible; then he would 
put such questions as seemed necessary, and lapse 
into a silence which any one who knew him never 
ventuied to interrupt The verdict would come 
straight from the shoulder,” unmistakably clear 
and direct “You ask me whether you oufrht to 
accept this appointment and leave ymur mesent 
post, or not No one can tell you what you on^hf 
to do Your own conscience should be the best 
judge of tha^t I can only say that were I m your 

Walsham How, when the latter was offered the 
important bishopric of Durham in exchange for 
the poorer and more arduous see of Wakefield : 

Ihe work m Durham is no better worth doing 
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possibl) e\cn Icis so than that of AVokcficld , you 
had better sta) uliere )ou ore.” 

I nm indebted to one of his former clcrg), the 
Ile\ F Hfljmard Tojee, for n personal anecdote 
which illustrates tlic reluctance he oluTiys felt in 
having to acquiesce m tlie resignation of one 
whose work and \sortIi he \alued — 


I UTotc ailang for on appotnlnicnt lie gave me one at 
the Ecclcsla^tiad CommiMion nml irhcn I found him there 
he said tliat he could onl\ spare me a fcir minutes, and bode 
me get to bu»nncss at once. I **1 want to resign the Huml 
Deanery of Horror’' B “"WHiv didn't you write ?" 
L ‘Bemuse I felt sure }-ou would refuse ray request'" 
B. “’WTi) I ‘ Bcenoso when 1 wrote Iwojcars ngo }ou 
aimpU replied 'Iso! without referring to any of m\ reasons, 
and without gl'^np any reasons of your own " B. (smiling 
OTmly) ‘Well, what arc your nauooi?’' I “Increase of 
UotbI Deanery age, gcncml incfllctcncy, etc.*' B. “Well, 
there is something iu wliat jou »«n\ iou ha\‘c corefulh 
considered the matter?" I “\csi verr carefully" 
B “How long lirt\*c )rtu been conndcnng itr I “Eror 
since I wrote to you — that ii, two years aga" B (jumping 
up) “Oh, I dare say and loo want me to settle in two 
minutes wlmtyou have tnten two yearn to consider? No I 
(^ood bye I " olT he went^ chuckling aloud at U»c way he 
bad tneked me and vexed a* I was I could not help 
laughing at being to nentls caught ouL 


'rhe Bishop was tolerant of one bi>ecies of self- 
assertiveness, but merciless towards another He 
never objected to a man s applying for preferment 
for himsdf and giving a list of his oivn qualifica- 
tions for the post, so long as the candidate could 
substantiate ms claims, though he hod never 
(needless to say) acted on such a pnnciple in his 
own career but woe betide the man who was pre- 
tentious 1 During an Ordination week at Fullmm, 
a rather self assertive and talkative candidate 
ventured to quote some words of Horace at the 
breakfast table * Where does the line come from 
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-and how does the stanza end ^ ” asked the Bishop 
The young man was obhged to confess that he 
had forgotten. “Then you have no business to 
quote at all,” replied the Bishop, “ for the woids 
that follow give the passage quite a different sense 
from what you intend.” A similai incident 
occurred at Fulham Palish Chinch, where the 
Bishop was wont occasionally to take part in the 
services when not engaged elsewhere A lather 
juvenile divme preached a sermon of a decidedly 
ambitious type, and was evidently not a little 
elated that he had been able to dehver it for the 
edification of his diocesan. But on the letum to 
the vestry there was no appreciative utterance, and 
the unrobmg went on in silence Then the Bishop, 
having donned scarf and overcoat, shook hands 
with the vicar, and, turning to the pieacher, said 
blandly, “Your text doesn’t mean what you said it 
meant, and if it did, it would not have borne the 
application you put upon it” Similar snubbings 
were sometimes meted out, with excellent effect, 
to the “ unco guid,” of whom a man like Temple 
was naturally suspicious, especially if he thought 
there was any attempt to curry favour with him- 
self. Two ordination candidates, on one occasion 
at the Fulham dmner-table, were evidently anxious 
to unpress him with the fact that they were total 
abstainers, and took occasion to boast of their 
profound Ignorance of wines and spirituous hquois 
of every kind whereupon, to then astonishment, 
the Bishop entered upon an exhaustive disqmsition 
?n the various years 

in which the pape harvest had failed or succeeded 

^ determined the quahty and 

Oved^e^/^ yield of wine The youths were 
overheard exclaiming to each othei in nious horror 

*o?|ht it^o”: 

nim He talked like a wine mei chant. 
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‘Tlicrc cnn be no doubt," wntes Dr ^\'’clIdon 
Unit be did not ‘sutTcr fools or bores ‘gladlj 
end it \vas elmrnctcristie of him tlint Uic joung 
cIcTOTimn irlio pingiied liim with com ersnUon in 
the Underground llnilnaj should Imic got little or 
iiotliiiig out of him but Uie nbnipt inquin Whnt 
station do sou gel out at? To bos sand soung 
men boss ns kindness itself, and," adds Dr Wclldon 
he liked coming nniong ms bojs from time to lime 
— not indeed that Harross bo)s in his cscs si ere 
quite equal to Hiigbj bovs , and 1 remember how 
he told Uiem once in Specclirooni llinl he nescr 
felt so inueli at home as in Uie presence of a great 
Public ScliooL" Hj his osvii pupils tins aneclionnlc 
feeling svas rcciprocalesl through life, ns a lamdoii 
incumbent can tcslif) sslio sail two of Uiem 
soldiers, mosed to tears in cliureh on seeing him 
again after Uic lapse of man) scars. 

The happiness of Uie Umbertide sisiLs to 
Fidham ssill not be forgotten bs the sudragniis, 
archdeacons, and esnmming ehnnlnms, srho si ere 
all expected to be there if possibla Mrv Temple 
irascscrtlic ideal hostess, and Uic atinosplicrc of 
the Palact sins saicct and honiclika In addiUnn 
to the two Archdeacons, there sicn, four other 
examining chaplains Prebendarj Turner,' Canon 
Broirnc,’ J’rofessor Ilcran ’ and the late Prebendarj 
Murdoch Tohnstonc. 

The stimdnrd of examination for llol) Orders 
lias raised bj Dr Temple but he trcatM c-xcep 
tional cases exceptional!) He explained that a 
man might be accepted on Uie results of Uie 
examination or he might be accepted on work 
dona Thus he gase pnests orders sidthout 
cxammation to a deacon of fise )cars standing 

' Dlilicrp af liUoi^ton 1608 . 

* nbbopofDrfrtol 10)7 

* Arcliaauoa of AIId(Ue««x, lOOH. 
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who always broke doAvii neivously if lie tried to sit 
foi an exammation, and he accepted good -work 
done by lay leaders as a qualification compensating 
for some lack of schoiaiship 

Though he was sixty -foui yeais of age wlien 
appointed to the See of London, he dealt, while at 
Eulham, with about ten thousand letteis a year, 
and wrote some three or foui thousand with Ins 


own hand, notwithstanding his defective eyesight 
He presided ovei oi was piesent at about five 
bundled public meetings and committee meetuigs 
each year dm mg his London episcopate He took 
some seventy Confirmations annually, and held 
annual confeiences in eveiy Ruial Deanery of the 
diocese He oidained at leiist one hundred and 
fifty priests and deacons each yeai, giving, of 
course, piivate interviews to each, and tiansacted 


an abundance of miscellaneous business, besides 
preaching sermons and giving addresses in all parts 
of the diocese. For three years Ins sole coadjutoi 
was Bishop Walsham How, and during Bishop 
Billmg’s long illness his only effective episcopi 
helper was the Bishop of Marlborough 

Dr Temple’s London episcopate was remaik- 
able for its organisation of lay woik In 1885, 
shortly after his translation to the diocese he 
broijht before the attention of the Upper House 
of Convocation a letter which he had leceived 
from the Committee foi the Training of Readers. 

This was a Committee of the London Diocesan 
Association of Lay Helpers, and they apphed to 
him because they thought that what they were 
doing might be considered of some value to the 
whole Province. The movement arose m 1881, m 
c^sequeime of a letter in the Gruardian calling 
attention to the importance of tiaming lay helpeil 

called, though hy the latest resolution of the 
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House tlic> bore tlie imiiic of Ucnders. A special 
feature of tlic sclicme ums to take one of tlie 
colleges during tlie ^ncntlOll for a montli s course 
of training for all readers who «cre inlling to a\ml 
themsehes of tlie opportunilj at a cliaigc of 25 \. 
a week. Tins was done m 1881 and 1882 at 
Oxford where tlie Autliontics of Kcblc College 
were good enough to admit the readers into the 
college. In 1883 tlie course «as held at Selwjni 
Collie, Cambridge, and in 1881 again at Keblt 
College, Oxford, intli tlie Prosost of Worcester 
College again as Pniianak The course included 
lectures on the Holj Scnpturcs and the Pm}cr 
Hook and instruction in elocution and kindred 
subjects. At inters als there were Quiet Dajs, one 
of whicli sras conducted b} tlie Bishop of llocliMter 
There were daih semces and addresses in the 
cliapel and conferences held among tlie readers 
on subjects connected witli their irork and all 
who had attended had expressed themsehes 
warmly appreciate c of tlie help Ihej had rcceiied 

In due course, the Bishop resohed to select a 
bodj of lajTncn willing to sene tlie Church in 
London us readers.' His hope iras tliat in future 
jears a staff would be foniied of dedicated lajmieu, 
who still pursuing tlie ordmarj aiocations of tins 
present life, would jet gi\e a portion of their time 
— and, yet more, tlieir interest and tlicir prajers — 
to tlie promotion of the kingdom of Christ. 

The institution of tins new Order of Dioecsaii 
Readers for London took place at SL Paul s Catlie 
drnl on Saturday March 21, 1801, after evensong 
tlie Bishop, who was assisted by liis suffragan the 
Bishop of Marlborougli, performuig the nte. 
Among tlie eighteen laymen admitted ivere Mr 
G A Spottiswoode, tlie Earl of Stamford Dr 
Cust, Mr E. A Ford, Mr Sidnej Gedge, M P 

* Exeter Memoir toL L pp, — Ro. 
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Mr Eugene Stock, and Chancellor P. V. Smith. 
The Bishop delivered the New Testament into the 
hands of each one, as they knelt before him, saying. 


Take thou authoiity to read the Word of God, and to 
inmistei in thy office as shall be appointed unto thee by the 
Bishop, in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost Amen 


Aftei commissioning each of the leaders separ- 
ately, in the manner directed, the Bishop dehvered 
an earnest and impressive address, warning them 
earnest!}^ to keep two thmgs constantly before 
then mmds (1) to watch carefully that their own 
inner life conesponded with the work they had to 
do, and (2) that m aU then work, whatever it might 
be, they should be on their guard in no way what- 
evei to forget the general harmony of the Church’s 
work, and should do their utmost to help those 
who were charged with the government of souls, 
and who in all their labours must be responsible 
to our Lord Jesus at the last day . . If, per- 
chance, they had hitherto been led to make the 
mistake of preferring then own opmions and their 
own way of working to the welfare of the whole 
Church, and so had hurt the veiy cause to which 
they had professed to give a large part of their 
lives, he appealed to them not to continue or to 
rep^t such a mistake He put this before them 
with the greater earnestness, because he knew the 
dange^ which were m front of them the danger 
of hurting then oivn spiritual life by famiharlty 
iw 1 o y thoughts and heavenly doctrmes, without 
the corresponding vitality of the spiritual life in 
then own souls, and the danger of forgetting to 

subordinate themselves to the welfaie of the ChSrch 
at large 

The Commission given by the Bishop was in the 
toilowmg teiuis : ^ 
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Thu ComnuK ion N lo be licitl |Krrtnnnrtttb uuU-a' rc\ oketi 
by the Ib^hop, and ctilillw the hohirr (I) to conduct in nnv 
paJvh in »*lncii he mn\ be hcTn*«l micr^ in K-iiool'k nnd 
other room nnil m llie oj>m nir, ni«l ol o mirli nlm M^rrirr' 
in convcmtci! Irnddm^^ n* tiie inrundienl li^ nixl a 

the liwlinp mor npjimxe (2) lo pcrforni ocm innjillr ►imilnr 
duUe' in anv |*on 1i of llie dioccM* nl tl)c mpH-'l «>r the 
inrun)t»enL. 

At UlC l^iidoii I^ioccsnii Conference of 1801, 
Tvlicn lie Announced Iht crentinn of tins Orxlcr of 
Diocesan llcntlcrs lie nlso jfn\L public sanction to 
tlic institution under proper sntcpunnls of n lav 
bmthcrlioadi 

Tliere wn. another <'X|>trin>ent (lie wid) ahtfli lie tuid 
Ycnlurcd uptm, one which might Iw flill mure eon idcrcd nn 
expcnraoit lluiii the other and lie did not drnv llutl Ik* 
liim<clf n*gnftle<i it in Uwl light. Ik kwl Mnrlmnti! the 
catAhh hnicnt of « Iirfilhcrhootl of men who wrn lo pi-c 
thera.W'lro entirrlj and nlHolulelr to n irligimn llfi— a life 
of pmver and dcrolion ami wonhlji, ami n life n|>cnnll\ 
derated to the *errifc of Iheir fclloa# mm who were ohfe 
to maintain UK'in*ebr« and Iheir bntliftn In the wimc coni 
munitv without ap()cnling to tlw |nibbr nl large nnd wiUinul 
doing anything to mni tlirir own bring mm who wlule «> 
linng on Uidr own menu weir willing lo give thrm'elre^ 
entirely to i.urh work n« lhe\ might be eallirl u^ton to do 
lie had taken core lhal (heir work diouhl be umltr prD)aT 
control, and tlint ther ulmuld not be cmido)-«l m> ai in an) 
wa) to interfere wilfi the (lonKbUt *orK of tin ckrgv or 
work in pariihc* wherr tlie rlcrrT would mtlier not liarc 
their ftCTTiccji or Ihdr prer-ciict Ik liad taken crerv precou 
lion lo hcc that wluvt the) undertook to do they should be 
well able to perform. Jlc belie%c«| IJie lime Ivuf conic when 
it wna really ncccKviiy that the Oiurcli i>houId maki u«o of 
wlmtevcr cnlhudoun Uierc might be In the Cliurrk wjch 
enthuamsm lu th^ knew had nomctimca done grcnl ftcrvicc. 
Tlicy could not afford lo refuw. Uic cntliujiiaKni of cnlhiwiiutic 
men. Ix!t them not Udnk llwt he wm unaware of the 
danger* whidi nlwnjfi woidil attend the formation of mucIi 
I nstuationa. Tlwrc were tlangcn which pcriiap^ iniglit 
derclop Uicnwelrc* by and by inudi more clenrl) than they 
hod ihown themselves yet lie did forncc tlic riiks, and the 
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necessity of pei’petual ivatchfulness against those iisks, but 
he believed it was possible to contiol c\ciything of tins sort, 
because he saw in the Church at laige inoie and more of 
willingness amongst all to act undci contiol, and no longci 
to desiie that, because people weie cm])oweied to do ceidain 
things, therefoie they should be altogethei set fiee from the 
fetters of a supenoi authority^ 


It should be noted that the Bishop did not 
onginate tins idea or expeiiment of a lay biothei- 
hood , he only sanctioned and guided its origination 
As he himself declared, it was cleaily better that 
the superior authority in the diocese should wait 
“until there was something sturing in men’s minds 
already,” and till the movement “gave good 
promise of permanent Autality ” The mind of a 
wise and stiong rulei was expiessed by him in 
the terse statement he made to the Diocesan 
Conference that “ his rule had been not to lead until 


there weie those who were ready to follow, and 
not even then until he was satisfied that those who 
were ready to follow weie leady also to obey” 
Brotheihoods estabhshed on such a piinciple should 
surely have moie chance of lasting usefulness than 
far more elaboiate oiganisations 

In connexion with the Bishop’s earnest appre- 
ciation of Christian chaiactei and Christian work 
among laymen, may be mentioned the feelmo 
tribute he paid to the memory of the Right Horn 
vv . H. Smith. M.P , on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of two memorial wmdows m the Church of 
St, Martm-m-the-Fields on Octobei 6, 1892 the 
anmversary of the statesman’s death. 

The Bishop was veiy anxious that the work of 
-Ueaconesses should become moie of a leavenmff 
power m parishes, so that it might m some measuil 
compensate for, and supply the deficiencies of, the 
often unskilled and desultory laboms of amateur 
district visitors He dishked the idea of the 
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Deaconess becoming tlic Sister He snn room for 
botli Sistcrlioods and Deaconesses and wanted to 
keep tlicir lines of life and work distinct 

D'^lieii tJie di/Iicidlies connected mt)i tlic KiJbiini 
Sisterhood came to the fore, lie asked the llisbop 
of Alarlliorougli to conduct on inquiry mto the 
questions at issue and to report thereon. Tiie 
rcjiort recommended that all Sisterhoods should be 
placed under the supcrsision of a nsqionsiblc inator 
appointed bj the Archbishop Archbishop Denson 
fiillj acquiesced in tins pro|>osal and joined I on! 
Nelson who nas chainnnii of tlic Sis-tcrhood in 


urging upon the Jlother Siipcnor tlie dcsimbilitt 
of baring a fi.\ed constitution drami up intli 
definite niles and regulations approred by the 
proper autlionties of the Church ‘ I nrote to 
her," sajs tlic Archbishop 111 his diary ‘ sajmgtJiat 
her metliod of rcccnmg illegitimate children — sum 
doim no questions asked cntirclr taken charge of 
for life — Mas facditating sice.”' 

Among tlie ranous societies inaugurated in tlie 
diocese under Dishop Temples auspices may be 
specially mentioned the Diocesan Church Reading 
Union nliicli nas formed in 18D0 on tlic model of 


similar societies already existing in the Exeter and 
Canterbury dioceses, at a meeting consened by tlie 
Archdeacon of London (Dr Sinclair) at SC Ihml s 
Cliapter house. On Tonuary tl 1801 the Dishop 
dehvered the hrst of the inaugural lectures of tlie 
Umon 111 tlie Rubens Room at Gross enor House, 
nhich rras kindly lent for tlic occasion by the 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster selecting ns 
his tliemc “ The Use of Lectures." 


fho lliahop Grat explained the rcftaon of tire title given to 
the Soaety — It la a Soacty to which ChurcJi jjoopio are 
invited to belong bocanac ita object ia to cncoumgc tlicm 
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to study subjects connected with the Church , the chief 
of these aie tlic Bible, Church History, nnd Chnstinn 
Evidences 

He then went on to impiess the minds of the nudicncc v ith 
a sense of the futility, and c\en dangei, of attending a course 
of lectuies without a considerable amount of prnate reading 
on the subject cmbiaced by them Tins led to an able 
exposition of the art of teaching , the way the child is 
trained m mechanical exercises, such as the multiplication 
table, and Church Catechism (of which the Bishop expressed 
himself a warm advocate), which he cannot uncicrstand at 
the age when he learns them, but without which proficiency 
m the lugher branches of stud} is unattainable A great 
deal must be leaint by heart at the time when memory is 
strongest, and the power of thinking is undeveloped and 
incapable of sustained effort Then, when the memory 
begins to grow less retentive, there comes the time for 
exercising that othei great faculty of the mind onginal 
thought The Bishop pointed out what an amount of 
training a man undergoes before he is considered ready to 
take advantage of the lecture-system at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge All through the first ten or twelve years of his 
education he is under the ever-watchful eye of teachers, 
who are occupied in instructing him and correcting his 
exercises, and it is not till he has been through a severe 
cmiiculum that he is allowed to exchange the lesson for the 
lecture 


Listening to lectures is as pleasant a way of spending 
time as any, but mere amusement should nevei be sought 
therein, and unless the listenei reads the books lecom- 
mended, after a veiy few veeks, or even perhaps days, he 
will find he knows no more about the subject than he 
did before he went to the lectuie, and, moreover, he will 
possibly imagine he knows a great deal about it, and this 
may get him into difficulties In fact, the abler the lecturer 
the more likely is this to be the case, for a fiist-rate lecturer 
will leave nothing unexplained as he goes along, and the 
heaier will not be aware that there is any pait of the 
subject he has not grasped ^ 

But a lecture carefully prepared for and attentively heard 
'TIT "lany 

tTulc\frT ^'ther not noticed oi failed 

werTwP^'"'^ Wi? ihu^ations fiom the New Testament 
were here given by the Bishop A lecturer might point out 
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the chAiigotl ntUtudo of the Jcwjih tomrtf^ Uic 

Go^l to be nobcctl l>clwcen Uic bepinnlnff nnd theiixt)i 
chapter of the AcU. ITiw wotild nl cinro w npnarml to 
one who ha<l rmil the Acts when nltmllon nad l>ccn 
directed to it, though, unaa\l»led, he might not Jiatc noticed 
jt, but llic remark would l)c cnllreh hnl on n |>crv)n wlio 
lind not R'nd Oienu \gnin a Aiange of mrtho<l inu I 
hrvTc taken place In the managcmctiL of llic (It^oplc^ 
wotIHIy goods for at firat we nre told thc\ Imd all tlungn 
in common, bat In writing to the Connlhian^ Paul 
«pcala of a collection being mode for llic nccd\ mcmlier» 
of the Chrullan body Thiit nlw) j-ctto to ^Iiow the difTcrcnt 
Imprewion that would l>e mailc on the mind of one uho Iwil 
studied the New Tenlamcnt for hiniM^jf licfore coming to tin 
lecturer, and on tliat of another who liml omitted to do >0 

A lecture nui) !« cnnipnnti to a pmic in Alpine 
dimbing ANilhout a guide we mn^ rmcli tlie lop of the 
mountain, but it will not lie without iiiicmlmg a great 
deal more ItoM. and labour on Utc awnl Ilian If we 
submit to being holpal lis an cxprricnml climticr awl we 
may If left to ourM.lrc« eiUicrconie to some in^iinnouiitahle 
hamernnd bans to return or fall into a pitfall we knew 
noUiing of 

In an age when the mind h brought rt-rr kccnli to Ikyit 
on cicrj* other subject, It niml iin|Hjrtant llmt it 
should be cxeroKd on the stud) of wliat we lielierc It 
li not cnougli to bchcrc with the heart until tlic mind m 
well as Uie emotions arc enlisted a man a religion, whirh 
should be all-embmang will Imj but iinpcrfi'cL 

Passing on from lectures lo Jcctupcrs, tlie Hisliop 
said — 

^ ou rerj often Iiaic, no doubt, a man of (lowcrful intellect 
wJio will gather an cnoo^ to make o \Qry good apocch out 
of a rcr^ litUc information and he rany miposo ujwn other 
people, impose upon students of a particular lubjcct for n 
time, but he cannot for long I remember once at Exeter 
that I was engaged to attend n meeting of students of sdcnce 
where I had to speak on a particular branch which I luwl 
studied, and about which I had a good deal to aaj but, 
unluckily for me, that i-cr) doy I caught so scrcro a cold in 
the throat that I was unable even to whisper and it was 
impossible to put off the meeting A fnend of mine — a 
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still living friend and a dignitarj of the Chmch came 
quite unexpectedly to stay ivith me for a few nights that 
very day, and I communicated to him the difficulty I was in, 
and I put befoie him such notes as I thought would help 
him to understand the whole matter He knew absolutely 
nothing at all about it, but nevertheless he went in I took 
him Avith me to the place, and he made a capital speech in 
which he went over the various points that had been brought 
before him, and nobody there present had the least idea but 
that he was a complete master of the matter But theie can 
be no doubt at all if anybody piesent among those students 
for they were students had had an opportunity of cross- 
examining him, he would have been found out to be grossly 
Ignorant in the course of ten minutes The leal student 
knows perfectly well, and it is the thing of great importance 
in practical life, that nine-tenths of all good work, whatevei 
it may be, is what we usually call drudgery, has a mechanical 
character about it, seems to require no exertion of the higher 
faculties whatevei , in fact, requires nothing more than 
orderliness, and even that orderlmess working in a mechanical 
way Nine-tenths of all good work is labour in which those 
who are engaged cannot feel any conceit at all , it is not 
possible to be conceited over it because of the nature of the 
labour itself, and the man of genius is distinguished from 
others mainly by this, that he sees, all through, what this 
mechanical drudgery is going to lead to, and he knows the 
value of it from the beginning, and consequently is ready to 
give the mechanical labom for the purpose of the result 
which he is sme vnll follow by and by. The true road to 
true knowledge is persistent regular study, and you cannot 
get yovu true knowledge ivithout it 
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BdpUxm — Holy Order* — fKitnr} ond pmctlcr <f the CTiorc/j of 
Enffl»i»d-^«n>duct of Church MTricr*— Srrmtmv— Know 
led^ of the Ulblc— flcUtlon of the Church to the (>oof tn 
>4igUnd— -StathUr* — The iJnroln judgment — llllo*l- 
Forclpn niK<foni — ScepUd^m ond ImUtrcrmpr— TTic ob- 
acrwiec of Sunday — Eco1atk)n (address al the Shrrwflmr) 
Church CoOf, «^) — The ifady of Church hiitory— Faith (an 
oddrc<* at Sion Colle/re). 

Nothino sened to bniip tlic Uisliop mto closer 
personal relations witli Ins clcrgj tlian Ins custom 
of annunllj nsiting each HurnI Dennerj ’ n hen he 
spoke his mind upon some important subject, and 
gale instruction to both clcrgi and Initj iihicli mil 
neier be foi^tten bj those iilio lieard it He 
tlius come into touch nith the eleig} in groups not 
too Inipe to admit of personal recognition, and under 
conditions tliat enabled him to gather somctlnng 
of the diverse vieirs of tliosc wlio tlius met him. 
AVhat he said inis invarioblj direct and practical, 
and full of that freshness and onginali^ which 
always seemed to give even tlie most familiar and 
well ivom subjects a new and living interest On 
one occasion he spoke of Unptism and Confirmation 
in words that went to tlie root of tlie theological 
doctnne involved and showed its coime-xion with 
the fundamental principles of human nature and 

> Exeter’* Menwlr roL I pp. liw pp. 4CtM4 S.— >Ed. 
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human life “ The giace of God’s spirit is given for 
different purposes at diffeient times of life ; but the 
gift cannot avail unless it is used by the recipient 
If it is not ‘ stiried up ’ by the active co-operation 
of the will and the energies, it will he dormant and 
useless in the soul Hence the number of baptized 
and confirmed persons who aie as though they had 
never received the gift at ah ” 

He spoke of Baptism as “ the bestowal of a germ 
of spiritual vitality which, if cultivated, will gi’ow 
with a child’s growth like his natural faculties, and 
enable the higher but feebler impulses of his 
hnmamty to triumph over those lower selfish ones, 
which are unhappily the stronger.” 

On another occasion, dealing with Holy Oiders, 
he reminded his clergy of the tiemendous responsi- 
bihty laid upon them “ H^e are called not by man 
but by God. Our commission is given us, not by a 
congregation of men who, having given it, can take 
It away again, but by the Chuich of Christ, that is, 
by Christ Himself To Him we are dnectly re- 
sponsible, The buiden is upon us for life ” 

Again, who that heard them will forget his 
characteristic words to a thorough John BuU lay- 
man at a St Marylebone Huridecanal Conference. 
This la}' man had said : 


I thank you for your defence of the Church as an estab- 
hshment but I do not believe in it, and for this reason the 
Establishment IS ma^ng the Church of England downriffht 
Roman Catholic I will give two instancl to prove tL 
When I was a boy we weie very jealous of the Use of the 
^phcc your Lordship will remember the surplice riots at 

and bits of boys m cassocks a, id surpliC!l As a thinking 
man I Mk myself, How is such a thing possible in Piotestant 
England ? and I say it is the Establishment My 
instace IS this When I was a boy we would not 
confession to a pnest if we knew of it Your Lordshfn wi 11 
remember that we burnt the vicar of Lewes m But 
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iiovr wc ficc [>coi)lo going to nnwti* for confcwlon bj the 
hundred in broaa da\Jight nnd not ven fnr from here, and 
the^ don't enre the snap of a finger for >ou ' As a thinking 
man I ask again, How is tins possible in l^rotcstant Lnglond ? 
and again I mi>e no hesitation m saving llmt such a slate of 
things could not exist if It were not for the Fstablishmcnt 

The sig;inficant rcpl) wns — 

I suppose speaker No. 2 will not tliink that Uic entire 
history of tlio Chorcli of England is compressed in his own 
lifedmc, I knew "Mr Toplady * parish, the author of 
** Rock of kges,'" ami I knew Uuit when he \isitcd his 
people he visited them In both surpUce and cas, ock \\^tli 
regard to confession it is a pit\ tlml so icalous (i Churchman 
os Bpeaker No 2 should not'Wvc tcm|)crcil hw real with 
a little more knowledge. Hod he consulted that excellent 
manual the Hook of^mmon 1 rarer, he would liavc seen 
that what confcysion was before llic nefonnation that it 
wns after and what it was after that It was before. Hie 
diraplinary use— I admit an important mattcr-“wn.s its only 
difltpcncc. There i* one tiling howc%cr, tliat wiUi all my 
heart I agree with speaker No. 2, and that / do profat 
n^tnsi pemm cooxwg to cor{fr%9ton to confes.s nthrr jxramt 

JIM 


One year he took, the opportunity of giving 
some practical hints about tlie conduct of CliurcJi 
semces, beginning lus address uith an apology for 
having never been a pansh pnest liimself but 
hoping he hod made up for all deficiencies by tlie 
extensive opportunities he had enjoyed as a Bishop 
of impartially cnbcising lus bretliren He urged 
the importance of good reading' especially of the 
lessons, tv Inch were often handed over to a jmuor 
curate or to a layman as tliough they were of no 
importance, vrliereas tlieir effect on tlie congr^a 
tion ought to be one of the chief elevating and 
instructing influences of the service.” He depre 
cated stagey reading or reading tliat was pompous 
and m the * preaclimg ” style. He Imd in former 

* £xetcr Memoir, roL t pp. 437 iSS.— -E d 
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days “heard Newman read the lessons at St Mary’s 
Church,^ Oxford, in his quiet silvery voice, yet m 
tones so subtly full of pathos and keen intelligence, 
that sometimes the congiegation would remain as if 
spell-bound at the close ” 

His advice as to sermons “ was excellent ; 


Whether you preach wutten oi extempore sermons, always - 
prepare very carefully, and take plenty of time A good 
sermon must be in one’s thoughts all the week, at least, 
before its dehvery It had been said that the extemp oie 
preacher went to bed with his sermon m his head, whereas 
the preacher from a manuscript had bis sermon nndei his 
pillow He had nothing to say as to the superiority of one 
practice over the other A man must adopt the plan that 
suited him best , or, wiser still, try both plans, and be a 
slave to neither Each had its drawbacks and each had its 
merits® Better than either, no doubt, was the ability to 
preach like Liddon a written sermon as though it were 
not wiitten 


Commenting on the prevalent ignorance of the 
Bible among all classes, he recommended the 
occasional preaching of sermons of an expository 
character ^ wluch should deal with the history and 
contents of a whole book or part of a book. In 
reference to this advice it was that a strong-willed 
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siderable number of y^rs, 1 always usTto’finH 
preached the same sermon in different places say five I 

enough of It, whether other people had h^d eLuTh ^f^i n 
became thoroughly tired of the whole thing and was obi? bS + + ^ 

my mind to something altogether different^and I have ^ ^ 
preachers, after having preached a discoij^e a cerLm 
^ithout aying dmvn kow long they nught LvfbSn m 
bum such sermons I am con%iced mvselfStb ? ^ ^ 

to w^te your sermon three ov^^llfthen I" 

yo^ remember of it” (Compare ^ ’ and preach 
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clergyman of note in the diocese said, m the course 
of subsequent discussion, “Were I to preach such 
a sermon as your Lordship recommends, mj 
congr^ation would be simply evasnerated by it” 
‘ I have no doubt” retorted the Bishop m his 
leplj, “that any exposition by Mr would be 
highly exasperating His want of experience ns 
a parish pncst was seldom evinced , but now and 
agam the clergy iiould detect in certain counsels 
ot perfection an inndMuate appreciation of their 
ordinary difficulties. Thus, spiiking at Hackney 
of church choirs, he recommended the utmost 
care m the selecbon of voices and the clioice of 
simple congregational musie A dozen incumbents 
at once rose to point out that tliere iv ere often no 
voices to select from, that good singers usually 
ivanted to be paid, and tliat a nell trained chon- 
could rarely be kept together by ‘ simple congrega- 
tional muae" ' I dare say you all know a great 
deal more about it than I do” was the good 
humoured reply, 'but still I thmk tliat a httle 
firm and zme tad might go a long way towards 
overcoming such obstacles as you have mentioned." 

It has been said that on tliese occasions the 
Bishop was too much inclmed to treat lus clergy ns 
schoolboys. In answer to this clmrge it should 
suffice to quote the remark of one of tliem — 
When he did we nchly deserved it, and we were 
all the better for bang back in school again.” 
The strong men were rarely found to complam 
of the strong hand and most of them, as Dr Gore 
has truly said, gloned m getting a well mented 
snub from him. The moral discipline of such snubs 
must have been wholesome for the souls of the 
superior clergy It was well that the digmtary of 
metropobtan repute should be saluted on rising to 
his feet by the upturned tortoiseshell eye-glasses 
and simple demand, “Yer namef" The brethren 
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assembled would not have had it othen\'ise. Moie- 
over, there were common errors of grammar and 
phraseology which were seldom ignored, even on 
state occasions, as when a pompous Ruial Dean 
opened a meetmg unctuously, “ I am very pleased, 
my Loid ” “No, you are not, you are much 
pleased,” interjected the Bishop, wnth a broad smile 
that won the heart of every curate piesent. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of his 
Ruridecanal addresses m the hmited space of this 
chapter ; but so exhaustive were they m the treat- 
ment of the subjects selected that little lemained to 
be said when he had finished speaking. One charac- 
teristic of them was the thorough and mteresting 
manner in which the general theme was dealt with 
before any of its special details or applications weie 
considered Here, for example, is the gist of what 
he said by way of preface to an address on the 
“ Relation of the Church to the Poor in London ” : 


England had suffered from changes in circumstances and 
conditions in the last 500 years, dm mg which the rap 
betAveen the highest and the lowest classes had increased 
the bett^ educataon of the uppei classes being the cause’ 
At ttm Reformation the upper classes found the value of 
eduction, but the lower ones were not thought of, achaime 
might com^ but could only come slowly ^Theie was also 
the Chafed character of the mode of doing business as 
lepresented, for mstance, by companies, directms and 
shareholders taking the place of films and individuals irho 
took a pcrsondl interest in their emulovpp?; 'T'lm n -u ir 

parted, spmtual help faJe^ unTe™ IM belt 


dull "'ith what IS usuallv made a 

le of statistics and bafd appeals 

le Jtishop of Londons Fund, the following 
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interesting facts and principles were placed before 
the clergy Speaking of the remarkable growth of 
the Jfetropobs, the Bishop stated that there were 
two causes for it One ivas the unaccountable and 
extraordinary rate of increase of the population of 
England since 1800 for which no parallel in lustoiy 
coiud be found. France and Spam were stationarj 
Italy increased very slowly and Germany without 
rapidity Russian statistics could not be obtained 
in the Umted States tlie mcrease was due greatly 
to the influx of outsiders, apart from which such 
mcrease corresponded to that m England m the 
eighteenth century m the Roman Empire there had 
been, ttom Augustus downwards, a great decrease. 
A remarkable met was the gathering of the popula 
tion into the towns. He (the Bidiop) had made 
special mvestigations as to certam parishes m 
Devonshire from 1788 to 1888, with corresponding 
results the population mcreased up to 1880 and 
then diminished and m 1888 was the same as m 
1878, The towns had grown enormously, and the 
larger the town the laiger the increase. London 
owed its mcrease both to births and mcomers. In 
regard to the East End, the artisan population had 
many more children than gentle people, but a 
considerable proportion of the mcrease were weaker 
than their fathers , strong comers from the country 
thrust aside the weaker ones. There was no efflux 
from London. Two classes of society had the 
benefit of both London and the country namely the 
upper class and the tramps the latter commg m the 
wmter toLondon and bving on their poornei^bours, 
and becoming to a great extent the ‘ unemployed" 
but the great body of Londoners between these 
two classes would not give up London All these 
reasons resulted m the enormous annual mcrease of 
40 000 The consequence was an inadequate supply 
of churches and clergymen the cost of land kept 
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away the Nonconfoi mists , and hence there weie 
more people in London without places of woiship 
than anywheie else in England. It was the duty 
of the whole body of Church people to help each 
other to hold fast the faith , for the masses, pubhc 
worship being wanted, would diift from leligion 
altogether, and there would be nothing to remind 
them of spiritual and moral truth. Where religion 
went, morabty followed. A man being a Chiistian 
was strengthened in regard to the troubles and 
temptations of life , but, God’s law being faint in 
bis mind, be could not cope witb and resist them. 
Wbat was tbe lemedyl To pi each tbe Gospel, 
and to supply ministers and cburches and all that 
pertained to them. Who must supply tbem^ 
Not tbe ministers, but tbe body of the Church 
the laity whose duty it was to maintain tbe 
ministry. 

In the addresses which be gave at Ruridecanal 
Chapters in 1892, tbe Bishop dealt at some length 
with the Archbishop’s judgment in the Bishop of 
Lmcoln’s case, in which he had been one of the 
assessors.^ his addresses on the subject being dis- 
tinctly ad cleruui. He laid down no general 
rule as to what the clergy were bound to do, 
but simply advised them, before making changes 
ritual which they found m any church to 
which they were appointed to mmister, to consult 
heir diocesan and follow his ruhng. ‘ In thus 
actmg, he said, ‘they were entrenching themselves 
in a perfectly secure position, seeing that without 


of London 

"S' 

fiSa' It otaence of the latte? 
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the Risliop s sanction no one could prosecute them ’ 
It IS svell knosm that the liishop nlwnjs adopted 
svliat IS tcchnicalls knoun as tlic north end 
position at tlic celebration of the Iloh Communion, 
and it was not siipnsing therefore that he should 
haselaid great stress upon the mcrcl) pcrmissisc 
chameter of the recent judgment, urging that no 
one u-as bound to obej it on that head unless, 
as pnest in charge of the sersiccs, he elected to do 
so 111 tlic conscientious belief that tlic position uos 
required and intended In oilier words, tlie llishop 
seemed to take tlic MCW that, uhilc tlic judgment 
permitted and Mrliinlls rccogmsctl the enstuard 
position, the mixed chalice (wiicii the mixing took 
place before tlic scrsicc) altar lights {uhen the) 
■ncre lighted before tlic scrxicc) and the singing of 
hjmns dunng tlic time when tlie pco))lc ucrc 
communicating (prosidcd thes were so sung ns not 
to present the communicants from hearing the 
words of administration) he did not for a moment 
rule that an) elergjman is as bound to perform or 
sanction, tliese nets. The pnest was, m effect, to 
be the arbiter of his owm procedure, subject to a 
reference to tlie liishop asOrdman on all doubtful 
points. 

On one occasion he is said to hn\c expressed his 
opinion tlial it was perfect]) lawful” to mose the 
Communion Table into the bod) of tlie church 
though he did not recommend such a proceeding 

rhe liishop further explained to tlie elerg) that 
the prmciple adopted b) the Archbishops Court 
was tliat nothing was to be added to the form 
presenbed m tlie Hook of Common Pra)er He 
pointed out Hint tlie first point m the indictment — 
tliat of the lighting of candles not required for 
gising bght — had given occasion for drawing the 
Canonists distinction between a ccremoma^ and 
a rdus ” tlie former being somethmg done, the 
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lattei being the same thing witii the addition of 
words. In dealing mth tliis subject, as well as with 
the mixing of the chalice, the ablutions, and tlie 
singing of the Agmis Dci, the Bishop ignored, in 
the most striking way, any doctrinal significance. 
The greater part of all wine was watei. To add 
water did not affect its charactei, because it was 
only inci easing one ingredient A hymn in tlie 
course of Holy Communion being permissible, 
and this hymn being in itself oithodox, it could 
not be unlawful to sing one orthodox hymn more 
than another. In the case of each ]ioint, except 
that of the ablutions, which he tieated veiy lightly, 
the Bishop gave interesting sketches of the history 
of the ceiemony. The same was tlie case with 


regard to the eastward position,^ where again he 
minimised the importance of the different views. 
The north side, he contended, repiesented a court 
circle wheie the sovereign, with his mmisteis on 
eithei hand and his people before liim, bestowed 
gifts upon them Thus the north side brourrlit 
the Communion aspect of the Eucharist into 
prominence The eastwaid position made a differ- 
ent impression It repiesented, not the soveieio-ji 
givmg, Imt the subject offering the sacrificial 
aspect In the New Testament the former was 
t e prominent idea, and the latter, though present, 
was subordinate . m early Christian times the latter 
rapidly ^ew into prominence until it became 

There could be no 
doubt that the eastward position and the sacnficial 
aspect went together. With the gieat body of the 
laity the Communion aspect was the one most 
commonly taken, and therefoie they did not like 
the eastward position 

Having reviewed the whole lud^ment thp 
Bishop went on to make some remaks^on ntuS 

See Editor’s Supplement, p 6G3 En 
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changes m generaL They were the natural outcome 
of the doctrinal changes mtroduced by Hugh James 
Rose, Hurrell Froude, Newman Pusey, and otlicrs, 
but they were not the work of the onginal Trac 
tarmns. Pusey, he beheved never varied m his ntual 
till the da) of his death. Those who now desired to 
make changes of ntual seemed to him to form four 
schools of thought First there were those wlio 
wished to get back to the nnmitive Church But 
which pnmitive Church t That of the first, second, 
third, or fourth century f and were they prepared 
to go back to pnmitive usage in tlie tlungs the) 
did not lAe as well as m Uiose they did f The 
second class wished to vindicate the umty of the 
Enghsh Church through all her history and argued 
that what was allowed m mediicval times ought to 
be allowed now But they could not strike out of 
that history all that happened between Henry VTI 
and Victona, and especially what happened m 
1001 The thud class considered all these thmgs 
as means to an end — the spmtual life of their 
people. If the) found the form used was not 
smtable they would use others. This was a posi 
bon open to a Nonconformist, but not to a Church 
man. The fourth class consisted of those who 
deliberately imitated the Church of Rome. While 
objecting to her supremacy and her errors, they 
held that her ntual was perfect. Tlie Bishop 
remmded all alike that they were bound to the 
prescnbed form m honour as well as m law If 
any one were really m doubt as to the legahty of 
any pracbce he should ask the Bishop and, if he 
desired to make a change, should get the permission 
of the Bishop 

This address provoked naturally enougli, no 
httle controversy m the various deanenes of the 
diocese, and amusmg mcidents were not wanting 
at the Chapter meebnga One mcumbent, who 
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had spoken at great length and had severely 
criticised the judgment in reference to the mixed 
chalice, argued that at his church they had no 
dagon for the wine, but two cruets, one for wine and 
one for water; and that the mixing though it 
took place in the course of the service, before the 
Church Militant Prayer was not conducted as a 
“ ceremony ” The Bishop explamed that it was a 
ceremony because it took place during the service, 
even though it was done quite unostentatiously. 
“ But with respect to the little cruets, my Lord,” 
said the iriepressible one, “may I hope “I 

have no respect for the little cruets,” mtenupted the 
Bishop blandly, “and there is no hope for them 
Why cannot you have a flagon hke everybody else^” 
Another clergyman oveistepped the bounds of 
episcopal toleration by violently attacking the 
judgment at every point, in spite of the Bishop’s 
expressed wish to the contrary. The Bishop let 
him have his say, but m his reply at the close of the 
discussion dealt with points raised by other speakeis 
without noticing the offendmg utterance, until, as 
the hands of the clock reached the hour for prayers 
he quietly added, “IMr. also made some re- 
marks Let us pray ” 

The Bishop’s practice of taking the north - 
end position at the celebration of the Holv 
Communion was the cause of heart -buiiungs m 
certam churches One vicar ventured to elpos- 
u a e^^ mildly m the vestry before service. “ Mv 

“ it is the custom in this church 
for the celebrant to take the eastward position” 

reply '''' morning,” was the 

chjrii sii?"'"' “ ““ 
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We had the pnvile^ of hearing one of the Biahop a 
additAscs to the Runderanal meeting* of the clergy on 
Foreign Missions, on January 21, 1895, and a more masterly 
presentment of the subject ire have never listened to. The 
bishop told the clergy perfect plflmness (1) that they 
were bound to instruct their people about Mission*, not as an 
outside matter, but as an int^ml element m religious life 
and (2) that t^y first needed to instruct themselves. Then 
be dwalt on four snbjects of sta(^ — tiro more, and two less, 
essential — vu. (1) the New Testament, definitely and 
dehberately as a missionary handbook (2) early post 
Apostohc Missions (3) the Misnons of the DarL Ages, 
wTuch brought Northern Europe to a profession of 
Chnstiamty ai«l (4) modem ACssioiis — ‘1 and 4 being the 
essential su^ects. Then he dealt with obiecbons, and 
urged the lifWg up of the Missionary cause above the idea 
of money coUecbona, saying that he wished hi* clergy would 
preach twenty misaioiiaiy samons every year, not in the 
way of appeals for others but as on indispensable pert of 
Christian instruction profitable for the people thecaselvea. 
We earnestly hope that this most remarkable address will be 

£ uhiished for we do not remember hearing anything qmte 
ke it If the London clergy are not stur^ np to quite a 
new sense of their obligations in this matter their Bishop at 
all events will be free from responsibility — he has dehvered 
his souh^ 


In 1888 the subject for discussion at the after 
noon Chapter meetings was * The Growth of 
Scepticism and Indifference ” * The Observance of 
Sunday” being selected for the conferences of 
cleiw and laity that followed the Chapter meetings 
m the evening 

As regards the former subject, the Bishop 

^ Hii lore of mUona wu M) k«(R 2 writM Bbbop Welldon that 
the Eraaf^ehaticm of lodia came home to hit heert. It atmek me 
eometlmea that hli nteechea oo the anbjeot ware too cenonl 1 wlahed 
heooold hare entered more Into the needa,opportunhue mid dJfficuIdea 
of particular mlwinua. Bat w often «a I aooght hla adrice reArdinp 
the a&ire of the Chnreh in India, he nave H readily Be talkn to me 
for aome time once it hombeth about the connexian of the Choroh 
with the Gorernment in India 1 think he raised it, bat he donbted 
If it would last.** 
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recommended the following methods of dealing 
with leligious difficulties 

I In training the young, teach imtuially, as you iiould 
have taught had theie been no difficulties at all, ivith tiio 
provisos 

(a) Do not lay stress on thingt. which m ill afteiwaids have 
to be unlearnt, so that faith may not be bound up with such 
things 

(&) It IS light to let the young feel that they do not 
understand the vhole, but that they should keep then minds 
in leadiness to accept new modes of liandling tluiigs not 
possible to them at piesent 

II In dealing with doubtcis, deal with them indmdually 
and m pii\ate, because 

(a) often their doubts, rest on mere misconception, and 

(b) you can press the argument from conscience and 
religious teachmg in a way you cannot in public 

III If the case lequnes public contio\eisy, two cautions 
should be obsen ed 

(а) Let no one entei into it unless he is master of his 
subiect, and 

( б ) unless he have the faculty and the training needful 
for leady debate, and foi appreciating other men’s arguments. 
It IS necessaiy that the mind should, for this purpose, be one 
that mil woik quickly 


The Sunday question is so much with us 
nowadays that it may be useful to give fully 
ffie Bishop’s Une of argument on the subject 
Referrmg to the then recent action of the Upper 
House of Convocation in regaid to the groivnio” 
neglect of Sunday obseivance, he deplored the 
general tendency to give up the Sunday to amuse- 
ment or recreation, without regaid to the religious 
uses and duties of the day 


‘i^ngei (he said) of the day being 
snrp r 11 ^ ^ easure - lovers , and the money -loveis were 
sure to follow Competition was tending to grow keenei, 

to^God" "’'if tliat the Ly belonged 

God If this ^\eie removed there would be no check 
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guffiaent to keep the Sunday from being used by the 
employers of labour 

^erc Tras no ground for identifying the Sunday and the 
Jewish Sabbath. It was easy to be over stnet in obsemng 
it, but it had been a great blessing to the world for many 
centone*. 

The history of the question was coty to trace, ilie 
bcginninga of the obsemince of the Lord^ Day were found 
in the New Testament, and the day was obs^-cd by the 
Christiana from the apo^hc tunes onwards ode by ode with 
the Jewish Sabbath. TTie Jewish Christians continuod to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath, and where the Jewish Chnstians 
were in the majority the Gcnble Christians followed their 
example. The obsemince of the Jewish Sabbath disapjienrcd 
as the Jewish Chnstiaus became n smaller and ranallor portion 
of the Church at large, apd so the Jewish Sabbath passed 
out of the Christian Church, but left behind it a certain 
sense that the I^rds Day represented that institution, the 
commands relating to it being considered to apply to the 
Lord 8 Day But the two were never identified Incre was 
A parallel observance of the two data, and one which took 
the same sort of poaibon os the Jewisn msbtubons in geneml 
took m the Chmban Church. Chnsban wrikn often drew 
parallels between Jewish and Christian ordinance*, os between 
Baptism and Qrcumasion, the Holy Communion and the 
Passover 

But there was a marked diSerence between the two In 
the Jewish Sabbath the landing idea was that the day was a 
day of rest from labour Hie day was consecrated io God 
but the way in which it was to oc kept was by abstaining 
from all labour The Jews had a controversy with Our Lora 
■on many pomts in connexion with this, as the cos© of heal 
mg the sjck on the Sabbath. Our Lord would not lay down 
small frivolous details, os that it was work to rub out the 
ears of corn. There Vas one kind of work that must bo 
done — that connected with Divine worship and the Temple 
work was physically very heavy indeed, not only from the 
ordinary sacrifice*, but from the volonti^ offerings, and the 
sm and trespass offerings mode by individuals on the Sabbath 
and yet the work was held to be lawful Sbll there were 
some of the Jews, as is seen from the Rabbimcnl writings, 
who desired to restrain eren thi*. 

In the l>ord s Day the leading ides was not on that nde. 
The day was regarded as an appropriate day for all works of 
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chanty, attendance on the sick, and things needM for human 
comfort One thing identified it very early the Jeivish 
Sabbath, and that ims that as far as possible Ctastians were 
not to work at their ordinary secular occupations on the 
lord’s Day They were not to work at that kind ot 
occupation which makes money, which falls m with their 
avarice and ambition The idea, then, differed as r^ards 
the ori^al conception of the day , that of the Jewish 
Sabbath being rest, and that of the Christian being the 
commemoration of the Lord’s Resurrection and therefore 
' the new hfe, and it aimed at spiritual activity, together with 

the cessation of all secular work 

This was, however, only the idea, because of the enormous 
proportion oi slaves to freemen m the Christian Church, the 
proportion being m some places, as eg Attica (Athens), as 
large as five to one The slaves had no choice in the mattei, 
because they weie ordered to work, and had to do it, 
After\s ards Constantine made a decree agamst slaves bemg 
enforced to work on the Loid’s Day 

The two ideas coincided in regarding the days as Holy 
by special public worship, rehgious insti action, and by doing 
special Chixstian work, works of mercy and chanty 

There was also the mechanical link, because the Lord’s 
Day piesen^ed the division of time into weeks, and kept one 
day in seven 

The Lord’s Day has been kept ever since, and because the 
Jewish Sabbath was kept by God’s command, it has become 
mutahs mutandis the Cbnstian lepresentative of what the 
Fourth Commandment inculcated 

Its loss would be temble 

(1) Because it is the one mstitution which holds all 
Christians together , because it is the only institution which 
IS universal, and the one visible intness of Umty There are 
two things that hold Chnstians togethei, Sunday and the 
Bible Cbnstian unity is imperativ'e, and we should not 
therefore break doivn any link 

(2) Because it is for a very large proportion of Chnstians 
the great support of religious life Some might still do 
their best ivithout it, but these would be the last to ivish to 
give it up, and for the gieat mass it would be the stmight 
road towards surrendermg religion altogethei Its regular 
return independent of our feelings and moods, with its old 
associations to give up this would be the direct road to 
giving up all We should have to give up the rest from 
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phyncal toil and tod of the brain and this would be a 
greater loss to us than to any other Chnstian nation, because 
our life is so closelr bound up wiUi iL At the Reformation 
we gare up Saints I>a\s altogether ajid Fcstirals con 
nected with our LonTs life— Christmas Da) and Good Fndaj 
— were almost gone in the last centurj but for the exertions 
of Bishop Porteus, "Wo hare giTcn up, practically, the 
Feast of the Circumasion (known as New Years Da)), tlio 
Asctmsion, and tlie Epiphany Tlic religious life has fastened 
on the obscrranco of Sunda), and it would mean the more to 
us, therefore, to giro it up. 

"Vet there is reason to fear that wo are on the wav towards 
it. It was not wise to make it a IcR-ish Sabbath. The rule 
should be to keep the da) holy for youraclf, and to do what 
^'oa con to help others to keep it hoi), this being the spint 
of the Fourth Commandment. We ha\c no power but our 
inflnence, but that is great There ts too much mere amuse- 
ment which involves more labour than there ought to be 
and which is not of a kind to turn the thoughts to high and 
heavenly thin^ Wo must not find fault with those who 
work hard all the week if the) get outside into the green 
fields and fresh air But they must not turn the day Into a 
picoic. The) might remember the Lords Da) even when 
in the coun^ The upper classes mdul^ in amusements 
which ore not of a religious character and which look like 
desecrotioti Some trtv\elUng there must bo, by the derm 
In their work, b) physicians, hr the young nsiling thdr* 
parents and so keeping the Fiftn Commandment, but still 
there is too much or ik On certain lines of roiJwn) Sunday 
IS the heaviest day, and the women m the refreshment bars 
oul; get one in seven. 

bo with orausementa. The difllculty is to know what to 
do with children. They must not be mode to look upon it 
as an unhappy day, or it will do harm to their religious hfc. 
Hiey must lla^■L amusements, but let them be quiet amuse- 
ments. If five hundred bo)^ at Rugb) can do without 
playing their ordinary games on Sunday the complaint that 
some people cannot live without playing lawn tennis on 
Sunday will not hold. 

The question is then How are we to help to keep the 
day holy for ouTBeires and otbera? We should aixnd dinner 
parties and entcrtainmcnU at home, because of the servants. 

The Bishops last subject at his Conferences in 
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the Rural Deaneries, in 1896, was “Chmch Reform,” 
when he took the opportunity of dealing with the 
question of patronage. Two of his sayings are 
worth recording : 

There are many people who take much inteiest in thaw- 
ing ideal pictures of what would make the Church peifect in 
their estimation But in this countiy the plan always has 
been, and I venture to say always will be, to go step by step 
and take things as we find them, and improve them to the 
best of our ability till we have brought them to be what we 
deem sufficiently ivorkable, and so reforms almost always 
disappoint the dreamers 

There is still a demand that the paiisluoueis should have 
some voice m the selection of their pastor But I fear it is not 
always the case that, if the panshioneis do choose their own 
clergyman or advise the Bishop wffiom to choose, they select 
veiy wnsely Nay, I do not thmk it is always the case that 
they are content wath their own choice two years afterwards 
I have knowTi case after case where a parirculai’ clergyman 
has been messed upon me by the congregation, and I have 
appomted him accordmgly In one case I remember that 
four years afterwards the leading panshioneis came to beff 
me to Liy whether I could not remove him somewhere else 
, I have been twenty -six years a Bishop, and I have 
never once appomted a man ivithout very careful inquiry into 
congregation, so fai as I could asca-tain 

iLtTr ' ¥ may say, I am quite ceitain 

that they are just as liable to make mistakes as the Bishop 

One of the great objections to the panshioners havine too 
much to say m the matter is obnous enough It afmost 
invariably happens that two parties are foimeS in tim pansh 

thf appoTZ™t““ " disappointed m 

Dr. Temples visitation chaijgres weie for the 
most pait, carefully worded epitomes of whit he 
had impressed upon his clergy at their Ruridecanal 

0?“^ bis pnmmylrs^I- 

remarkabR seILT oT -rnmor rJik 'Sst^^^^^ 
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fthicli St Paul speaks of nil Cliurcli «ork in its 
sanous departments, of llicspint in uliich it sliould 
be done, and of the pnnciplcs that should go\em it 

Dr Temples uttcrmiccs at Cliurcli Congresses 
during his London episcopate «crc mostl) con 
ccnied snth the practical problems of tlic da^ — 
educational and othenvisc — on «hich his opinions 
are recorded clsoirhcre. 1 here are three, hones cr 
tlint base a special saluc as dealing seitli subjects 
nliicli possess^ in his case, a jicrsoiial interest 

It IS impossible to read Ins pouerful nnalssis 
of the relation between Christian doctrine and 
Christian life, dchscred at rolkcstone in 1802 
nitliout perccinng tlial he was desenbiug tlie 
pnnciples nliich animated his iiholc career and 
whicli he had ciolicd through his oini lifelong 
experience. In reference to this utterance itnas 
that Archbisliop Benson nrote the follonmg letter 
to JIrs. Temple — 

AimivoTuT Pah* ( iu*Tho 
(teioter'i inii'.. 

iMr DEAE Afn.^ Tnyru— l*l<awc «intJ rm. one Hno lo nn) 
he ]i none the woiyc for hU expedition. 

Othen gave verj good paper* wnl wpeedies hut 6ainio« 
earned off" Uie gales of Gaia. M) devoted lore lo him — 
Your* afTecbonatdj, L. Caxtoml 

The followng extract must suflicc liere. Ooiii 
menting on the nords, 

For fonns of f*lUi Id gracclefv leotoU G/;ht 
He can t be wrong wjiotc life ii in the right, 

the Bishop said — 

The truth whfch they expren i* contained in our Xjord h 
worda, “By their fruit* yo choll know them.” Our Lord 
HiniKjlf exprcaly declares that the fruit* arc the proof of 
the faith which men arc holding and Ho makes the*e fruit* 
the tcft by which all their licnrcrs eiiould jKirpctuiilly tir 
them. By so doing however He doc* not mean that faith 
u indifTercnt, but Ho means that faith, if it bo a real faith 
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IS certain to issue in tlie life of him that beliei es, and it aviU 
show itself there, and show itself unmistakably , and, so 
far fiom implying that it makes no diffeience what a man 
believes, His words really teach that it is of the veiy deepest 
importance that a man should hold his faith in tiuth Tor, 
as He says Himself, it is the truth that makes us free , it is 
the truth that really makes men true servants of God, and 
it is in pioportion as they hold the tiuth that men can 
really seive Him . It is because the man believes in 
that which is hoi}', in that ivhich is just, in that which is 
good, that he is enabled to live befoie his fellow -men a life 
which compels not only their admiration, but their reverence 
It IS not true that “ he can’t go inong ivhose life is m 
the right,” when that is interpieted by such lives as many 
men live The fact is that men are driven I'ery often to 
this kind of conclusion by weanness of the controversy, of 
the i\’Tanglings, of the disputings, of the many strifes that 
have come out of a desire to leain the truth, when that 
desire has not been sanctified by the grace of God Foi n e 
do contend sometimes foi the faith in such a spirit as to 
deny the very faith for which we contend There is some- 
times m our very zeal a kind of bitterness which contradicts 
the vei7 highest principles of Christian practice Tliere is 
sometimes moie than this, there cieeps m all mannei of 
self-will and a desue to mamtam our owm opinion, forgetful 
altogether of why that opinion has any value at all There 
IS sometimes controversy almost for the sake of contioversy, 
and a delight m the contest as if the contest was itself a 
good, ana- not a means to the good, and a means much to be 
deprecated towards an end that ive dare not sacrifice And 

Isiindpr disputes ivhich rend 

asunder the Church, are even tempted to believe that no 

good ran come out of such quanellmg as this It is a 

sad thing, but, nevertheless, it is no more than our I ord 
predicted when He sa,d that He had coL 

revealing to mankind would of necessity be a movoration to 

HekL;“and 

m ^e of to mankind ; for, 

can reallv hold t r the tiuth only, that 

Sen often has it 

because he hved a life rPtrnlaffiril ^ ^ honoured 

reh i--- ’ ^ principle without 
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rested bv coming into some circurastAJiccs of rcnl tnnl when 
for the first time he was obJIget! to “If my principles 
arc true, nil this present life must ho given up nnd 1 see 
not any^ing else before me for I hn^c no bclicr Hint tlicrc 
u another world at all’* At sudi a moment the funda 
mental doctrine of the resurrection of the dcml nnd the 
ctcmnl judgment comc» in to hold a mnn in spite of a]] his 
weakness, nnd give him a ncloiy which his own strength 
could never hare given Idm 

The power of doctrine over life must ftl¥.n\‘K depend upon 
the degree in which a man gives his v.ill to Ills coiiscicucc, 
and not onlv holds fast the doctrine, but is resolute to live 
by it for, if a man w not endeavouring to live bj the- 
doctrine that he holds, tluit mnji for certain does not rcnll) 
believe what be professes to lieltcve — wliat ho fanacji, 
perhaps, that he does believe — and the doctnno tliat in dcml 
within the soul produces no fruits wliatcvcr othI in 
proportion as our Clinstian faith is dend in that proportion 
always shall we rive occasion to men to »«vy, All llitwc 
noesuons of truw ore of no value wluitcvcr look to the 
lUb and care nothing whether the truth be clearly hold or 
not" It is tn/e, maced that there is such a thing as faith 
Ithout nny life to correspond but that faith is dend 
deed 

A reference to Uishop Temples utterances at 
le Exeter Church Congress uiH be foiuid at the 
lose of tlic Exeter ^Icmoir 

One other Congress utterance is worthy of note 
ecause of its connexion intii a subject lie Imd 
lade his oivn — tlie subject of Jus Hampton lectures 
—the ‘ Helations between Religion and Science.” 
it Slirewsbuiy in 1800 he contributed to an able 
jscussion of the principle of evolution a statement 
if the case from the Christian standpoint wincli, 
or strength and lucidity can hardly be surpassed 

There are two different woy» of looking at evolution ^ 
^volution can be treated on tho one side, os if it wore a kind 
f independent process going on of itself and it ii, no 
loubt, a very nataml thing indeed that we should look upon 

^ S«e sIjo letter to hli Km ivnUam Kditori Sopplement, ia/ya 
K 080 .— Ed. 
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all natuie as woikiiig along its own lines by a soit of 
independent foice given to it, we may say, by its Cieator, 
but independent of that Creatoi. But, on the other hand, 
it is possible to look at evolution as being simply a method 
in which it pleases God to work, and I think that both 
ordinary Christians and scientific men nmuld gain a great 
deal very frequently if they were ■willing to take that view 
of this important fact I speak of evolution as a fact, 
because, whether it is as universal as men of science now 
generally legard it to be, oi whether it is still, aftei all, but 
a partial piocess in the working out of natuie, I think that 
it has established its claim to be as ivide as the great bulk 
of all phenomena v'hich are presented to us in this present 
world , and it is, therefore, natural enough that we should 
think of it as if it were practically, foi all ordinal y iiui-poses, 
nniveisal , noi do I object to scientific men always so ti eat- 
ing it, any more than I object to scientific men ti eating the 
law of gravitation as being practically universal The 

Christian will naturally always look upon evolution as 
simply one of the ways in which God is doing tlie work 
which is visible before our eyes “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work,” said our Lord , and so the Christian, 
if he studies this docUxne, wall simply say, “You have set 
befoie me what was not so well kno-wn a hundred yeais ao-o , 
you Imve set before me a proof that God works m a 
particular manner which people formerly did not generally 
understand. WTien you look at the whole of evolution in 
t^t way, I think that you will find that the acceptance of 
it, so far from being a trouble to Christians, will, on the 
contrary, be m many cases a very great help to Christian 
thought and Chnstian life There ,s so very much m 
the Gospel and in the kind of life that the Gospel requires 
ot a mau and particularly m the idea of Chrishan 

™ ™ New Testament 
'nitten that is akin to 

‘‘I “y 0™ character 1 

see t^t God is working in me, but that the work is done, as 

Z md very quietly , my struggles and 

efforts towards rising neaier to Him being not^Trule 

evolution whi/^ ocess o internal development , and that 

within the wholp ^ in me I can well understand is also 
within the vshole nmverse at large, I can well understand 
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thftt, instcnd of spcclnt mIcqKwitions it 'him plowed our 
Hcavcnl) tathcr to bo itlmw working nccording to n rule 
which we, when we we it» mil “a Iaw of nature.*' 

Ak\n to ills Congress and Uundcconal addresses 
were tlie many ndmimblc instructions which the 
Bishop gn\e to the la) helpers of tlie diocese 
and otlier bodies. We select one or tno licre 
os illustrating the subjects mtli nhicb lie dealt and 
his manner of dealing \snth tlicm. 

The following remarks on tlie use of the studv 
of Churcli histor) formed part of an introductor) 
address to a course of lectures dcli\crcd bj Dr 
Creightoih tlicn Bishop of Peterborough in St 
PauPs Cathedral, during tlie autumn of 180Z 

Under the prewnt di^pcn-NiUon, U»c IIolv Spint w civen 
to every Chrw^rv to guide hU ordinon life. The IIol) 
Spirit Qocs not supcrBcdt our nAtural fnculUcA^ but a« it 
wcrci taking Ilia place behind the conscience lie makca tho 
coaaacncc ilia miniatcr, and inforaia the coaaacncc what i» 
the Ilcnrenl) bather a will The Holy bmnt no longer 
guarantees tlie inCallibilit) of the Imlindunl, but lie Inapirea 
^ Church AS a whole ami Uio Cliurch, na n whole, boa to 
study God i» Word, to begin with, and then tlie liistory of 
the uraca that have gone by A study of that port of 
Church history which followa the New Tcstaincnt la essential 
if we would know what are the rule* b) which the whole 
Church IS to bo goremed For instance, tlie Hol\ 

Communion was alwA)5 administered to ClinstiniM on their 
knees but it is not spoken of in Uio New Testament na 
so administereil Chur^ bwlory, however, shows tlint Uio 
rhflngc WM nmde very early, ana Umt Uiovj who made it 
had precisely Uio aamo kina of authorit) for their action 
aa the Jews had for changing the mode in which they 
observed tho Poswrer 

AnoUicr vcjt remarkable thiiw u fully c^laincd by 
the history which follows the New TcMtaraont Tm EpisUcs 
to tho Oonnthions show that in early days the Holy 
Commonion followed upon wlint was callal the Loie 
Feast, but that the Apostle had to reprove the Christians 
at Connth becauso it often happened that, after they liad 
partaken of their joint meal they were quite unfit for the 
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reception of the Gieat Mysteiy The Epistles to the 
'Corinthians explain the leason which led to a change in the 
occasion on which the administiation took place The 
Chinch soon found that, in oidei to piotect the Holy 
•Communion horn the evil which St Paul reproved, it was 
necessaiy to separate it altogethei from the public meal 
Such changes as these become intelligible at once upon a 
study of Chuich lustoiy It will be found that for eveiy 
successive change the Church has had some leally good 
reason, and that it was led by a desire to bring about the 
more complete sunendei of the individual soul to the 
Redeemer, a more entire reverence m oidinary public 
worship, the moie thorough understanding of the gieat 
xioctimes of the faith 

A third great advantage of the stud}^ of Chuich history 
is that it enables us to recognise the continuity of the life 
which pervades the Church from the earliest days to the 
present time Down through all the ages the Holy Spint 
has been, and is still, the guide of the Clinstian body No 
■doubt His secret mfluence and impulse have been now and 
then misunderstood, and sometimes they have not been 
leally represented by what the Chuich has done But, on 
the whole, the guidance has been such as to keep the 
Christian Church still a hving thing flora the beginning 
■doAvn to the jpresent day a hfe-giving oigamsm which shall 
live on until the Lord shall come again The study of 
Church history tends both to deepen our sense of the unity 
of the Church from the beginnuig, and to broaden oui 
attitude towards peisons who may differ from us 

With one other important utterance this 
chapter may be fitly closed 

On January 16, 1894, the Bishop gave a stiikmg 
lecture to the clergy of the diocese at Sion 
CoUege on “Faith” He began by referring at 
some length to a conversation upon Justification 
by Faith which he, when a young scholar at 
Balhol, once had with “Ideal” Ward, then a 
Fellow of the College and considerably his senior. 
Ward quoted the definition of faith given by 
Coleridge in the beginning of his Confessions of an 
Inquiring “Faith subsists in the synthesis 
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of the reason and the jndmdual will ” a definition 
which the Bishop took as tlie text of Ins lecture. 

It was not (ho owned) a definition that would have been 
accepted m the last ccoturj* nor one which was generally 
to be found m the wnterrt of Chrutmn ondcncea but, while 
it had been assumed that faith was the act of the intellect 
only, he contended that to make it merely on intellectual 
act would be to lower the naton. of faith itself Such a 
theory was, he said, mconsiatcnt with the nature of man, 
between whose vonoos faculties and power* ft sharp distinc 
bon could nqt really be drawn. The tendency to separate 
the mtellectual and the will force* was, he felt lurc, a 
mistaken one. The intellect could not act m iti fulness 
without the will nor could the will act in its fulness without 
the intellect, nor indeed could other act without the 
afieebons. But, sbll further, the tendency of this attempted 
seporabon of the intellect from the will and the assigning of 
faith to the intellect enbrely was alwap towards laying the 
whole stress of lluth upon externa! endcDcc. The intmlect 
taJeea by itself dealt with external ecidcnce more ensiy 
than any other, and consequently wherever that nobon of 
faith h^ either oonsaously or unconMnoosIy prevailed 
there had been always a tendency to base fiuth entirely 
upon miracles, and to make them the one conclusive proof 
or the truth of (jods rcvelabon, or especially of that part 
of His revelabon from which wt denied our Chnsbau 
knowledge. That, however was no sure foundation for It 
was a restmg not upon miracles as the real bajns, but upon 
the hlstoncil evidence of those miracles and there, of 
course, there necessarily come m the fact that the judgment 
^on miracle* belong^ entirely to the ordinary intellect. 
The man who was the best jud^ of such crvidenct, was not 
necessarily a good man or a spintnaj man he was simply 
an mtcllectaaT man who could balance one kind of testimony 
agamst another 

The Bishop then said that 

Faith might begin m vanoo* way*. It might begin within 
Qjr without but if it was to be a permanent thing if it wo* 
to be sopreme over life, then it must find its root at last 
within the souk Faith most be a total, not a partial — a 
contmnous, not a desultoiy— eneigy Faith most be light, 
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a foim of knowing, a beholding of tiuth The anchor of 
faith was a true belief in the moial law, and the moral law 
must necessarily have a supreme personality It was the 
voice which governed the man from within, and at the same 
time asserted its supremacy over everything else 

This analysis of faith was then applied by the 
Bishop to the Christian Faith. 

The acceptance of God, the acceptance of Christ, the 
acceptance of the Bible, the acceptance of the doctiines 
taught in the Bible, and the acceptance of those facts which 
Avere bound up with those doc Limes that lA^as the faith 
alike of the great diiane and the uneducated peasant The 
one might be able to see the reasons of his faith, and the 
othei nught not , but both ahke had real evidence upon 
which their faith lested, in that absolute firm foundabon 
Avhich God had given to eveiy man in his own soul , 

In the following chapter, which deals with the 
Bishcm’s views on education and the functions of 
the Christian Church as a national institution, 
we hope to show by extracts, selected from his 
utterances on various occasions, how consistent was 
his view of the relations that united in one mdis- 
soluble Christian bond the three great ideas 
mvolved in his chief watchwords Chukch, Bible, 
School 



CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATIONAL WOttK IN LONDON 

UnlTcnltj' for London — Kingi College — ElenienUry 
edaeaUon — Ecllgioaj tenchlng — Home JnflDcnce-— The 
religions character of the teacher — Use and alnise of 
testa — Church schools — The cleij^uinn In the schooU — 
Educational mcasuret — The Bible — The proposed Gresham 
Uolrereity 

The dissatisfaction that had long been felt mth 
the Univeraitj' of London, which had become an 
exclusively examining body culminated m an 
agitation started in 1887 by University College 
and Ejd^s College for the creation of a Teaching 
University for London In the summer of 1889 
a Commission under the late Earl of Selbome 
examined a large number of expert witnesses, and 
presented a report to the effect that the general 
case for a Teaching Umversity had been made out, 
but that, rather than create a new institution side 
by side with the old one, the University of London 
should be mvited to modify its constitution with a 
view to the introduction of the teaching element 
mto its functions. 

The evidence tendered by the Bishop of London 
was of great value, and had a marked influence on 
the Report of the Commission.' It was charac 

* Tba fbUowinir oxLra c U fttmi the Report of the ComTnf«^ 
thla (mo. 7 ud wo. II tatter — 

He rnTnlrnttoD* of the London Dnlrenity u at prawnt ooa 
78 
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tensed by that strong note of common -sense 
trained by piactical experience which always 
mspiied the Bishop’s utterances 

He laid stiess, in the first mstance, on the 
comparative worthlessness of exammations con- 
sidered as a sepal ate thing fiom the teaching they 
were supposed to test 

They had to considei (said the Bishop) what was the 
most effective mstiument for giving the highest kind of 
education , and he had no hesitation in saying that it was 
contact with great masters of the sub]ects to be taught, and 
that theie was notlung else which could supply the place of 
that contact of mmd with mind, nor any othei stimulus to 
the mtellect that could be compaied ivith it 

They had also to remembei that time was a most iin- 
poitant element in true study They could not get the true 
lesults of study unless a sufficient time was allowed for the 
study to sink into the mmd, and eveiy thing that tended to 
dispense ivith that most impoi-tant leqmsite made the study 
of far less value It was one of the special distinctions 
between good study and what was commonly called “ ciam,” 
that “cram” was, generally speaking, study coiiti acted into 
as shoit a space of time as possible 

The exammation could not, of itself, test what was of 
most importance to the student, viz , the degree in which 
his mmd had been formed to deal ivith knowledge or to 
acqmi e new knowledge 

Moi cover, an examination which was made the be-all 
and end-all of a university’s work had other serious dis- 
advantages It had a gieat tendency to encourage the 
study, not of the subjects, but of the exammeis 

If any examiner had vTitten a book, those who weie to 
be examined by him were quite certam to be very caieful 

ducted, are said to be out of touch mtb the teaching of the Colleges 
(King’s College, London, and Uunersity), and to tend, not so much to 
test the proficiency of the candidates m what they have then leaint, as 
to divert their attention from the mstrucbou given within the Colleges 
to whatever mav he discoverable as to the news of the examiners from 
time to tame appointed ” 

‘^^The existing University, as long as it is a meie examining and 
degree-^nng body for students, collegiate and non-collegiate, from all 
parts of the kmgdom and even from the colonies, is not a London 
University m any practical sense ” 
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to get up that book All papcw that had been pnntcd — 
papers of questions given in on examination — were made 
leading subjects of itudj Xlicj were, in rcnlitj, n hindrance 
rather than a help to the true acquisition of educated 
knowledge. A young man got hold of n number of papers, 
in order tliat ho mignt see whnt was tho s^le of question 
that he would be asked. In proportion to his ability would 
be the niLschief that had been done to hitn If he was able 


enough to catch from the papem the style of tho examiner, 
and to study with a view to mcebng questions of that 
character, it pmcbcall} olraoift dcstro)c<l tlie value of his 
study it necessarily narrowed his mind \xjj much and not 
only 80 , but it took off his attention from that which was 
most valuable, because most living, lu thi. study itself 1 

The eiarainafaon for a degree ought to be such iw should 
test tlie knowledge of learners both in quality and m 
quantity It ought to bo thoroughly in hareiony with tho 
teaching and much more than half the value of the 
examination would be altogether lost unless tlie teaching 
and the examination were in such relations to each other 
that the examination could be considered as a part of the 
teaching itself 

The Gxaminiition ought to follow the teaching and not 
the teaching to follow the examination. If Uiey insisted (as 
was practically the case in the London Univcm^ sjrstcm) on 
subordinating the teaching to the cxoininAtion, they would 
6nd that the best teachers — the men of real indcncndcsDce 
and originality of thought — would not work witn hcar^ 
interest in such n system- The ptjat teachers must needs 
feel what Niebuhr felt when he said to his class, “ Ye nro my 
wings.” He must delight in the consaousncjn that those 
who were learning from him b) their sympathy in his 
teaching and bv tneir appreciation of whnt no said were 
bearing him up in all his work 

But such pupils as n mere exaniinmg body would attract 
would seldom core to go through a long course if they could 
pass the examiaation qinte os satisfhctonly m a short course, 
^ey would not care to be so taught that their minds 
should have, not only the knowled^ but the literary or 
saentific habit formed in them, if they could pass the CTormnn. 
tion withont troubling themselves with any such matters. A 
very largo number of students were certain to say ** How mn 
I get this coveted degree with tho least expenditure of ptlnj 
and trouble and money and time?” 
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The Bishop concluded his evidence by declarin_ 
his conviction that the University of London ha 
unfitted itself for the work that was most wanted- 
the "work of the highest value to univeisity student* 
In his opinion, the two duties that of being a 
examining body for all kinds of instruction withor 
any reference to how the knowledge had bee 
obtained, and that of bemg a teaching body whic 
should give the highest possible teaching, an 
should stamp with its degrees those who ha 
received that teaching, and received it in the be* 
possible way iveie not compatible with or 
another^ 


Questioned as to the desirability of estabhshm 
a theological faculty in the proposed Teachin 
University, the Bishop expressed his belief thi 
there could not be such a faculty formed wine 
should be independent of special cieeds ai 
opinions. His view was that a theological facuH 
was not essential, and that it might be exclude 
altogethei. At the same time, he did not think 
would be possible to ai range foi a divided faciiH 
embodying (say) Roman, Anglican, and Nonco] 
formist tenets within its scope such as existed 
Germany - 

As a witness, the Bishop, of course, represente 
Kings College, and fully concurred in the vie\ 

the subseque] 

(IS.) 1) Commission by Dr. Wace, then Principal 
tlie College and now Dean of Canterbury ^ 

W ith reference to this evidence, Bishop WeUde 
thcM Hcac Imasla of Ha, row), who was a memb 
ol J.ord Selbornes Commission, ivrites as follows: 

If I to siiy and ^vlicrc I sau Inni (JDr 
at ins hist, I sliould refer to his e^ndence before the Rm 
,n WSS The proNision of University teach? 

' ^ /W fcction .SlG 
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in London wn* a subject he had mode hia own But on 
education he ini* cverywhero a nmstcr Two sentence* of 
his CTidenco I recall cspcdollj as ihosung a luminous 
educational wisdom. A most imporlanl rlrmeni in tnir sJudt/ 
M aheat/s time 1 ou rannof gtt iht mull^ qf study unless a 
su^amt time u aHowetJ Jbr the study to sink into thetnnid and 
eocr^htng that tends to dispense leith that most imporfani re 
qumte makes the studi/ qf far less value And again The 
caramina^jon ought tofoDcns ike teaching and not the teaching 
tofoUaw the armnenn/ton 

A reasonable time having been allowed to the 
Senate and Convocation of tlie Unnersitj of 
London in which to applj for a new Charter 
embodying the clianges in its constitution recom 
mended by Lord Selbornes Commission and no 
such appbcation having been made, the petitions of 
the two Collies were taken into consiacrabon bj 
the Pnvy Council wluch m the result appro\ed 
a Draft Charter of a new Teaching University 
founded on these petitions, to be called The 
Gresham Unuersity*' But before the Charter 
thus approved coula take effect, it had to he on the 
table of the Houses of Pnrbaraent for some weeks, 
and an opposition to it was set on foot, due m 
great measure to the Victoria Universit) of 
Liverpool and Manchester Opposition from such 
a quarter seemed to man^ persons peculiarh un 
handsome, as the Victoria Umversity itself was 
only twenty years old and none of tlie old 
umversities of the United Kingdom opposed the 
grank But Mr A. J Balfour who had lately 
succeeded Mr W H. Smith as Leader of the House 
of Commons was member for a division of Mon 
Chester and could not be expected to oppose his 
constituents in such a matter Consequently a 
third Commission was appomted m 1894 to 
consider the proposed Charter, under the presi 
dency of Earl Cowper K.G and the Bishop again 
gave valuable evidence. He strongly advocated 
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the collegiate system as being by far the most 
effective for what he considered of greatei 
importance than even the advancement of know- 
ledge by origmal research, viz., the higher educa- 
tion of the youth of London He expressed his 
conviction that the collegiate system could alone 
supply that steady discipline which was essential to 
true education. 


The yomig men (he said) want not only to be taught, but 
to be tiained to be trained intellectually , and intellectual 
training involves a moral training training m perseverance, 
m observation, in self-iestraint, m all those moral quahties 
which enable a man to concentiate his mtellectual faculties 
Thekind of discipline I mean isnot merely thediscipline of rule, 
but the discipline which necessarily brings the students of the 
teacher or piofessor into close personal relations ivith him and 
with each othei By this means they acqmre an intimacy 
ivith each othei and a considerable amount of esprit de corps, 
and this iiitei course and spirit of fellowship have a highly 
educating effect in themselves In such a country as ours 

the most irapoidant thing we can aim at is to penetrate aU 
occupations and all the educated classes with what we may 
call hberal culture , and this liberal culture implies that there 
shall be a gieat deal of real supei vision and control over 
students, such as the simple professorial system will never 
give.^ 


The Bishop s view of the value of the religious 
tests in connexion with King’s College was clear 
and emphatically expressed He thought they 
could not be given up without undermming the 
pin pose of the College and the express intention of 
its founders , and he thought that the solution of 
the religious difficulty lay, not in the diiection of 
abolishing tests for distinctively Church or Non- 
conformist colleges, but of incorporating denomi- 
national colleges and institutions, as they were, 

^ liMdcncc Ijcfore Gresham University Commis'^ion, 8021 , 8028 See 
Utters to the Lord Major and to Mr C S Roundell, printed in the 
Appendix, or at the end of this cliapter 
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into the Universitv ' He did not desire tliat the 
University, as sucii, should belong to the Church 
of England or adopt any religious complexion 
whatsoever but he saw no difficulty m adrmtting 
withm the pale of the University Colleges that 
were Jewish Roman CathoUc, Anglican or Non 
conformist. 

Wlien asked how such on arrangement could be 
made compatible with the creation of a Theological 
Faculty for the whole University, he expressed a 
strong opmion m favour of the formation of a 
Faculty of Theological Saence, as opposed to 
Dogmatic or Doctnnal Theology — a Faculty which 
mi^t offer common ground for adherents of all 
Creeds in the range of subjects mcluded within its 
scope — a Faculty in which there should be no test 
imposed whatever The only safeguard he sug 
gested was tliat every college should have the 
power of forbidding its students to attend the 
teachmg of partioular professors. 

In defendmg the Anghcan character of Kmgs 
College agauist the suggestion that it would m 
better to secularise that institution, the Bishop 
said that though m secular and undenominational 
places of education, there was an unwritten law 
that it was an improper and wrong thing that any 
man should use his position as a teacher to 
propagate his own religious opimons, yet there 
were certainly a great many men who used such 
posibons — some of them very high positions — to 
mculcate Agnosticism. 

In their report the Commissioners recommended 
the formation of a Faculty of Theological Science,* 

' Editor • Sopplemetrt, fai/Va p. 033. — En. 

* 'Hie Report of tbe C^mteionen, in pnmoaiiijr that the Cnlreni^ 
tboold Inclode the aix FacnlUe* of Arti, odenoey &Iedicine Iaw 
T heology and Moiie added the foUowinf note npon the Ftnl^ of 
Theology — 

The Dulf altyof London U by Its Charter prohibited f rom con- 
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as suggested by the Bishop, and the incorporation 
of the following denominational Colleges as Schools 
of the UniversiLy : Kmg’s College, Hackney 
College, New College, the Presbyterian College, 
Regent’s Park College, Cheshunt College, Richmond 
College. 

Dr Temple had been, pieviously to his action 
m connexion with the London University Scheme, 
a member of the Royal Commission on Education 
presided over by Viscount Cross in 1888, concerning 
which Lord Cross writes : 


I can only (after so many years) speak to the Bishop’s 
earnestness in the cause of leligious mstruction, and to the 
manner in which he never failed to give attendance at all 


fernng degrees in Tlieology , and no Theological Faculty or Degree is 
provided for m the Gresham Charter, although King’s College has for 
many years had a considerable Theolomc^ Department connected 
with it The Divmity degrees now attainable in England are practically 
restricted to the clergy of the Estabbshed Church It appears to us 
that students of Divinity outside that class should have the opportunity 
of obtaining the stamp of a degree upon their studies In the course 
of our inquiry a strong desire was expressed by the representatives of 
various Theolomcal Colleges in and near London, connected with the 
Cliurcli of England and with other religious deuommatious, that the 
scope of the University might be enlarged so as to include a Faculty 
and a Degree m Theological Science, a term chosen by them to 
indicate distinctly that the Degree had relation solely to the various 
branches of learmng related to the study of theology, and implied no 
test or profession of faith A similar proposal received the support of 
the Convocation of the University of lamdon Concurnng, as we do 
in the opinion that it is practicable to conduct theological^ammatiOM 
on the basis proposed, and that the recognition of the subiect by the 
Univ^ity must give a valuable stimulus to the deeper studv^ of this 
in of learning we propose that power should be given 

to the University of London to teach, examme, and confer Degre^ m 

r *3 (.)r' “ ■“ 

Tlie subje^ to be included in the curriculum of the Faculty of 

SeWTi^ 

We recommend that provision should be made either bv the 
University or by the admitted schools, for the study of the Loks 

MbmTHeto Testament Scr.ptL°! Z,lS^g 

SSk aud Of HehrL, and Patnstif 

mstoiV of DotJS tfeThiLontrof 

History of Robsons , ’Ethical Sys£s^ 

and Logic 
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OUT meetings in spile of Jns numerous cijgngcracnls civ.'whcrc 
and to the support which I inrnrmhl^ rwtnrcd from him In 
conducting a \‘C3^ long inquiry a Conin»I*Mon whicli was 
as I think most unfortunntclj compo<ttl of iwirtlsnn' on 
either side who could nerer poviblj: ngret 

The ]lisliop was ofTcred n sent on the Itojnl 
Commission on Secoiidarj Kducntioii, but contented 
himself wiUi appeanng os a Antness.* 

But if tlie London Episcopate of Dr Icmple 
was thus marked bj his interest m, and practical 
contribution to, tlic great question of Ingher 
education, bis exertions in the cause of cJcmcntar> 
education nere still more constant and energetic. 
The principles he ndiocated were al\\n}s clear and 
consistent and it ma} be better uortli while to 
state them here than to fill up space b) an cx- 
haustne record of tlic transient phases through 
winch his action passed m relation to educational 
legislation 

He detested tlie s)*stem of cram ” so com 
monl) adopted all o^cr tlic countr} as fatal to the 
wholesome upbnnging of Uicjoung and slrongl} 
deprecated tlie trcsimssing of sccondarj teaching 
into the deportment of clcincntor) training 

I ibould like to get some icgislntirc cnActmcnt nmply for 
the purpose of rclicring the clcmcntan uchooln from the 
present tcraptntioa to run up »o very high — n temptation 
which u too much for the ttrength of the bcliool iionrd for 
London. ^\Ticn I wus nt Rugby if a bo) came to bo ex 
omined for entmneo into the s^ool nnd I found that in tlio 
preparatory school very often nt about the age of thirteen 
he had been for the last two ycfirs rending lliucydldcas I 
knew immediately that the propamtorj school was n bod 
one. That never failed, in m3 recollection as a test that 
they were running on too for with their preparation. The 
boys were not well taught, and I used to come now and 
again on boys who had been residing Thuo3’didea and who 

* See letter £nim the JUgbt Hon. / Dryee M P fdlloru 
SappleiMat, p. (UB. — Ed 

vou n a 
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had not the smallest notion of the difficulties of Thucydides, 
simply because they were not up to understandmg the 
matter at all It is the same tmng with all education 
There is no greater mistake in education than to run too 
fast with legard to yom subjects If you want your educa- 
tion to be good you must look to the beginnings, you must 
make them really sound, and then you may afterwards go 
on and develop them as much as you please in accordance 
with the giowth of the faculties of the child. Pushing the 
boys faster than their natural giowth will allow must really 
be a blunder, of which it is difficult to say whether it is more 
mischievous or more plausible, because there aie hundreds 
of people who really tbmk that by teaching children what 
they cannot understand, they have made a great step forward 
in education Nowadays it is, unhappily, “the thing” to 
teach them thus 


His Views on elementary education were based 
upon the fourfold consideration: (1) that morality 
cannot be successfully mculcated oi maintained 
without religion , (2) that Christian home influence 
IS the first essential m the teaching of religion , (3) 
that the rehgious character of the school teacher 
is of vital importance if religious teaching is to be 
efiectual; (4) that the rehgious traming of the 
young IS an indispensable part of the Church’s 
mission and work. The following extracts from 
speeches and addresses delivered on various occa- 
sions furnish a brief summary of his convictions on 
these pomts • 


Reugion 1 I beheve that, m fightiug 
f rehgious education, we are fighting the battli 
of the State and of the CounLiy quite as much as we are 
%htmg the battle of the Church. I beheve that that kmd 
fra^inmg which follows upon true rehgious teaching 
and true reh^ous discipline is of far more value than any 
thaf ti-aining that can be given , and I am confident 

to snffL tiaming goes down, this country will have 

the nS,/ f time and that nothing can befall 

the nation so disastrous to its future prosperity as that its 

^ Spoken at the London Diocesan Conference, 1894 
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raoral chanictcr*bouM bcgencnill) Joiecrw! tlmt iU pnnciplcfl 
should be called in question, and that men crcn'wlicrc sliould 
say that the idea of justice and truth and self Hamficc for 
great object* was an antiquated idea, and that the interested 
and Rclfi h aim* of each man for tiiiuMrlf ought to Iiavc the 
prominent place in the regulation of Ins conducL No man 
will renture to »ay Uiat I nm wrong in making this assertion 
but many ore reMj enough to say that the means Uiat we 
take to secure it arc not the onK menns and tliat they con 
find better teaching elsewhere. I hcaitl myself a great lender 
of cducntion say that the very thought of dutti was enough 
to hold children in their proper place before Go<i — that Uic 
thought of duty if It could bo niaiiitaincd \ras enough to 
oirry a man ifirpugh life, without cncunilicnng his mind 
with any rcligiotls pnnapies at alL \ cs, the thought of 
duty, if you can indeed inculcnle it, and if you ore so blind 
that you cannot see that the thought of dutv turns U[x?n the 
•thought of God and that it Is in proportion as duly gnlhcr* 
itself rouud dcrotion to God and deroUon to His revelation 
and His rederajpUon that it has lU permanent hold ujion the 
nvisa of mankind, and tliat nothing cLso will implant that 
idea of duty in the soul of the great moas of men except the 
rclirioui teaching which we give in the Name of Uie Saviour 
nmi which wo bring down to ordina^ moral pracUco in dutv 
to our neighbour, — the thought of duty u indeed someUdng 
vtiry noble bey*ond most other UioughU but its hold upon 
men turn* alwajn upon iheir rclntioas to their Maker and, 
without that, in rain will you endeavour to make them 
faithful to a mere abrtnicUon which they very soon begin to 
question the reality of and which they rciy soon b^n to 
put aside 01 hanug no real power, although it may Iinrc a 
great name. 

I do not myself behcro* in the nosiibility of a moral 
education without religion, I know Uicro is a great deal to 
be said, and plausibly said, on behalf of it. 1 know very 
well that men vrho hare had the mlmntngo of a religious 
education tbcmselrcs do succeed in later years, sometimes, in 
separating the moral from the rcbmous out of what tlicy 
have themselves retained, and fancy Uiat, in dealing with the 
rising generabon, they may giro tacra the moml and leave 
the rclirfous to take care of itself 1 do not bohevc in the 
possibility of that I do not believe that, if you leave out 


Bpokeo at Ute Lemioa LBocobh Gon/emwa, 1B09 
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the thought of God if you leave out that kind of reverence 
which IS created in the cluld’s mind by the sense of a Supreme 
Rulei, of a Supreme Father, of a Father who loves him, hut 
who IS nevertheless so absolutely holy that He demands that 
we shall ever be endeavounng to be holy too I do not 
beheve, if you leave out from the child’s mind this sense of 
revel euce, you ivill find very much strength left in any con- 
ception you may impress upon him of nght and ivioiig in 
the abstract I am ready always to admit that if you take 
the philosophy of religion, and trace back to theu sources 
those prmciples horn which religion comes, philosophically, 
and in the order of ideas, moiahty comes before religion, 
and that the sense of the eternal difference between right 
and ivrong is the root of that faith by which we believe m 
God who IS the Author of all rehgion I admit that if you 
are thinking simply how you can put the Science of religion, 
as it weie, mto logical shape, you begin \vith morality and 
nse to religion afterwards But I am deeply convinced that, 
in all education of the young, to be worth anything at all, 
the concrete always precedes the abstiact, and that to 
attempt to teach a child abstract morality ivith the idea of 
teaching vehgion afterwards is utterly futile In dealing 
with the mmd of a httle child you must begin with the idea 
of God’s love and of the Saviour who died foi us on the 


Cross, you must begin with the rehgious thought, out of 
which will come the force by which morality is aftei-wards to 
be maintained , for, if you be^ m any other way, you will 
find your moral teaching is altogether weak and unable to 
bear the stiam put upon it by the constant difficulties which 
beset religious behef With that belief in my mmd, I look 
upon it as an imperative duty to do our utmost to mamtam 
m their fullest efficiency all those schools which make 
religious instruction the first thing, which bear upon the 

XTo'PTT -fcirK:! rf-v-P J.1 .1. i .1 . -1 


of God and His righteousness ” 

(2) Home ^tnTONCE. Then let us note that there is a 
plam lesson for Christian parents All Chiistians must 
remember that it is m the hands of all parents to confer the 
Lghest blessing The first duty hes in their hands it is m 
Its essence a permanent thing As the child learns to walk 
because he wants to do what he sees others do, and as in the 
same way a child learns to speak, so must he be educated 
m perceiving a distinction between right and wrong His 
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convicifcc muftt be Iminwl In perform ibi moml nrid ^pTnlu^ll 
funcUon^ nnp!jt — tvml Ihnl from tlw m.tv fir^L No ^cbool 
can n»nVcn the con^nenre like a nllgiou^ home S-hoo) 
maj* add to the teaching nftcnrnnls IkjI it b of paminonnt 
importance that tlicn. should be a religimj* limne to Atart 
with- 1.^1 mrent* think of Udi cliilv nnd •«ct the example 
of a IruU religiom life; let them In tlicir )if« oml exnmplcw 
$cl a. pallcm of punlv cotirogr ami trulli> and alwre 
all a ncn'c of the I'rcwirc of God nnd of the I-oic of our 
Lord Chn«l- rht'T Iwre nt»l nnlr to teach llicir 

children to «c liul to pmctiM* the truth that Ihcv kani 
and it wouUl be ihtTicult to fiml n !»clter j.unimarv llwn llwil 
which IS ktL forth in tlie Cnlcdii m for there Is innilmtwl 
throughout it Uic dut\ of the Icachtr to do Ins utmost not 
onlr to tcrtdi Christian truths hj* licnrl, Init to tmeh them 
w that thev mar bccoim. a law of life* — rlrmal pnnciplcv— 
which ^half continue to gotem u* to Uio cm! of our ilaya. 

Hcligious Teaching* ro*U for ila cfHriincj on two main 
conditioas the Inleliccluitl clearness nnd the earnest con 
rictlon of Uic teacher If the tcncinng lie not clear ami 
distinct, it haan loose hold on tl»e mimT it is liable to Iw 
misundentood by the learner It is liable to Ik* easlU mis. 
represented br tlic assaiUnt It Is liable to be forgotten 
or remcmbcrci! w obscurely as to lose its forri Now 
the Hoard School ibidem cxeludes, as n rule, all thi well 
known means for giving clearness and prcrifloii to Iht 
Icnching It excludes crtlcdn ms creeils and simdar formu 
lanes whldi liavc been conslnictcd for this punm e Hit 
Churtdi mast suppi} what Is thus deficient or the children 
will uodoubtedl) sufTcr llow many gctiLTalloos of l>ngli.sh 
men have Icnmt to govern Uieir conduct b) M\ duly to 
my neighbour I" \n(l those who rejiudiate tins winh tct) 
much to Itast! koiiic other fomiiilnn to pul in its place. 
IIow many of us ore held fast, almost unconsnously, b^ llie 
Apostica Crtwl I It is all cniitnined in the IHble but Iiow 
dillkult to remember it If we are taken all tlirough the New 
Testament and these fundaincjital truths are left to lie 
cntlicred as wl go ! Those who object to use it liecauso it 
u not put toMther in one place in tlio Jhbic proceed on the 
aasumptloQ Smt our Lord created His Cliurdi, but would 
not entrust It even with the power of framing manuals for 
teaching It is impossible tor us to be content without 


* IMmsry VWiatJoo NorcmberlDS? 
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of the truth 


such an elementary deficiency in the setting forth 


(3) Religious Chaeacter of iuh Teacher But still 
moie does the eflBciency of religious teaching depend on the 
earnest conviction of the teacher Now there is not the 


same security for the religious character of the teacher in 
the Board Schools as in our oivn Chmch schools That he 


should be a rehgious man is not the main consideration in 
choosing him He may be an unbehever , or, if not an 
unbehever altogether, he may disbebeve the Bible If he be 
a man of good moral character and a first-rate teacher and 
oiganiser he may be elected, and yet have bttle sense of 
religion Now for a man with no religious belief to give 
religious mstniction is simply impossible Children are very 
quick to sec to feel if a teachei does not himself beheve 
what he is teaching them, and a man who does not really 
beheve may make his scholars know what is in the Bible and 
pass a good exanunation in it, but his teaching will assuredly 
be Without full rehgious influence In the Board Schools it 
IS impossible to pi event this from sometimes happening 


The Bishop was clear m his views about the use 
and abuse of tests 


The cunent that has set in against our Church schools of 
recent years is to a very great degree the reaction horn the 
mistake that once was made by those who endeavoured to 
force all persons who undertook any civil function whatever 
to accept the teaching of the Church, whether they beheved 
it 01 not , and men, no doubt, in former days were tied 
down by tests which it was wrong to impose upon them I 
have no doubt that the legislation which got nd of many of 
those tests was a righteous legislation But now comes the 
reaction , and because tests out of place have been con- 
Nation and by the Legislature and, I may 
add, by the Church herself because these tests out of place 
have been pronounced out of place there is now a sort of 
notion spread about that tests are never m place at ah, and 
^t you must get nd of them even where they are wanted 
What can be more ndiculous ? The requirement that once 
was made that befoie admission to any miiTiicipal office a 
man must come to the Holy Communion m the Church was 
t^y a most mischievous thing, discreditable both to the 
me and to the State, but the wrong in this case was 
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perfectly clear It consisted m the fiact that the exclnnon 
of all bat commumcants m the Church from such office was 
mrreasonjible. A luan was undoubtedly quite os capable of 
doing his duty m a municipal office if he refused the test as 
if he subouttcu to it The test in that cose, and in other 
sunilar cases, had nothing whatever to do with the duties 
required. But to push tne condemnation to the length of 
saying that, if a man ls to be appomted to an office, no 
mqmiy is to be mode into his btness for that office is 
haral^ consistent with cooimoo sense. It is said that if a 
man is to teach onthmetic be shall pass a test, he shall be 
examined, he shall show that be knows it, he shall show that 
he can teach it If he is to teadi grammar he is to pass n 
test, he IS to be examined, he is to show that he knows what 
he is about, that he knows the pnnaples of ^mmmar that 
he knows how to handle those principles in instructing 
children. But if he is to teach the highest of oil subjects 
there is immediately a protest that you arc not to r^nminc 
him at all that you ore not to test him, that ;^oa are to take 
him just as he IS, and, whether be can leech it or not, he is 
to be entrusted with the teaching 1 sa^ that this ta not 
merely an erroneous but an absura assertioQ that it is for 
more than a mere error or mistake, and that it is self 
contradictory To tell a mao that he is to he ^nng instruc' 
tion on any subject whatever without ascertsimng whether 
or not he is able to give it well, or the reverse of well, is 
contrary, I do not say to careful and thoughtful reason, but 
even to most elementary common sense. No tests 1 We 
put tests to all those who are to be nunisters of the Gospel 
m the Church and, bo far as I know as a general rule the 
Nonconformists themselves do preasely the larae thing m 
the administration of their own work 

Why then, do we attadb so much value to the Church 
schools ? Is it not because of tbeir Churdi character ? Now 
the Churdi character of these schools mamly depends upon 
the appomtment of the teacbers. Some importance, no 
doubt, must be assigned to the course of reli^ous instruction 
presenbed, but, after all, no rules prescnbing the kind of 
religious instructicm to be given can be compared for a 
moment with the phaTweter of t he teachers m determnnng 
what the school is to be like. Our schools are Church 
schools because we appoint the teachers without any inter 
ference^ and are bound to see that are religious Church 
men. 
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(3) Rittgious Chaeacter of ioh TFAcnHR But still 
more does the efficiency of religious teaching depend on the 
earnest conviction of the teacher Now there is not the 
same security for the rehgious character of the teacher m 
the Board Schools as m our own Church schools That he 
should he a religious man is not the mam consideration in 
choosmg him He may be an unhehever , or, if not an 
unbeliever altogether, he may disbelieve the Bible K he be 
a man of good moral character and a first-rate teacher and 
oiganiser he may be elected, and yet have httle sense of 
religion Now for a man with no religious belief to give 
rehgious instruction is simply impossible Children are very 
quick to sec to feel if a teachei does not himself believe 
what he is teaching them, and a man who does not really 
heheve may make his scholars know what is in the Bible and 
pass a good examination in it, but his teaching will assuredly 
be "Without full rehgious influence In the Board Schools it 
IS impossible to pi event this from sometimes happemng 

The Bishop was clear in his views about the use 
and abuse of tests 

The current that has set in against our Church schools of 
recent years is to a very great degree the reaction horn the 
mistake that once was made by those who endeavoured to 
force all persons who undertook any civil function whatever 
to accept the teaching of the Church, whether they beheved 
R oi not , and men, no doubt, m former days were tied 
down by tests which it was wiong to impose upon them I 
have no doubt that the legislation which got nd of many of 
those tests was a righteous legislation But now comes the 
reaction and because tests out of place have been con- 
demnra by ^e Nation and by the Legislature and, I may 
add, by the Church herself because these tests out of pi ace 
have been pronounced out of place there is now a sort of 
notion spread about that tests are never in place at all, and 
^at you must get iid of them even where they are wanted 
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was made that befoie admission to any mumcipal office a 
man must come to the Holy Communion in the Church was 
^ly a most mischievous thing, discreditable both to the 
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perfectly clear It consulted in the fact that the exclusion 
of all but commumcants m the Church from such office was 
unreasonable. A man "was undoubtedly quite os capable of 
doing hi? duty in a muniapnl office if he reiused the test as 
if he subimtt^ to it. The test in that case, and in other 
similAT cases, had nothing whatever to do with the duties 
required But to push the condemnation to the length of 
saying that, if a man is to bo appointed to an office, no 
inquiry is to be made mto his ntness for that office is 
hardly consistent with common sense. It is said that if a 
man is to teacdi anthmebe he shall pass a test, ho shall be 
exammed, he shall show that bo knows it, he shall show that 
he can teach it. If he u to teach gmmmar he ii to pass a 
test, he IS to be examined, ho is to show that he knows what 
ho IS about, that he knows the principles of gmmmar, that 
ho knows how to handle those pnnaples m mstruebng 
children But if be u to tench the highest of ail subjects 
there is immediately a protest that you arc not to examine 
him at all, that you are not to test mm that yon are to take 
him just as he IS, and, whether he can teach it or not, he is 
to be entrusted with the teaching I say that this is not 
merely an u uueous but on absura asserbon, that it is far 
more than a mere trror or mistake, and that it is self 
contradictory To tell a mao that be is to be giving mstruc 
tion on any subject whatever without oscertBiiiuig whether 
or not he is able to give it well or the reverse of well, is 
contrary I do not say to careful and thoughtful reason, but 
even to most elementary common sense. No tests I We 
put tests to all those who arc to be ministers of the Gospel 
in the Church and so fsr as I know, as a general rule the 
Nonconformists themselves do preaseJy the reme thing m 
the adrmnistrafaon of their own work. 

Why, then do we attach so much value to the Church 
schools ? Is it not because of their Church character ? Now 
the Churdi character of these schools mainly depends upon 
the appointment of the tearhera. Some importance, no 
doubt, must be assigned to the course of religious instrucbon 
prescribed, but, aJber all, no rules prescribing the kind of 
religious instruction to be given rain be cximpored for a 
moment with the character of the teachers in detennimng 
what the school U to be hke. Our schools are Church 
schools because we appomt the teachers without any inter 
feresice, and are bound to see that they are religious Church- 
men. 
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(4*) The Responsibility of niE Cin.uG-i Let it be always 
remembeied that although the Bible is the gieat text-book of 
religious instruction foi the woild, the Loid did not first 
have the Bible written and then send foith His ajiostles to 
lecture on it He created His Church , He sent forth His 
Church , He inspired His Chuich , and that pait of the 
Bible which is most precious to us came afterwards He 
sent forth men to do the woik The New Testament is the 
great instrument by which they are to do it, but the Church 
that He created is the agent to use that instrument , and it 
is to invert altogether the ordei of instruction which the 
Lord has given us if we suppose that the instrument is to do 
the work by itself ^ 

I have often heaid it asked wLy clergymen aie not 
satisfied with then own pioper work, the Chuich and the 
pulpit, and are not content to leave to othei s the question 
of the education of the childien But in this question a 
clergyman is asked to give up what he feels to be a vital 
part of his own work, \T7 to lay hold of the children, to 
make them undeistand the truth of God, to make them 
understand God’s love , giadually, as they glow older, to 
chaw them into fullei and fuller communion inth the Climch 
and lehgious life "^^Tiy, it is so impoitant a part of a 
cleigyman’s woik that there are not a feiv amongst us who 
mil be prepaied to say that hardly anything else we have to 
do can lank above it 

The Church school is one of the hands of the parish priest, 
it IS one of the modes in which he woiks lus parish Of 
course he can get on to a certain extent without a school 
He can visit the people m their homes, he can talk to them 
in church , but, mthout the school in his oivn hands, he 
cannot deal as effectively as he desiies with those who’aie 
growing up all lound him the childien of his flock whom 
he must regard as of the very gravest importance to his own 
particular woik and to the work of the Church at laree 
He has the future of those children before him, and be 
knows the difference it will make how they are brought up 
when young To say to him. Cannot you leave that leave 
then education to other agencies ? is like askmg him to 
^ve up a part of his very life He hves for this very work , 
it IS the most serious thing And, if I turn from thinking 
ot the puest in his parish to thinkmg of the parish itself, 

^ London Diocesan Conference, 1890 
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furch it doe* not rcauire nnv Argument to *liow lhi\t Jt 
make* on enormous aifTcrencc whether Uicsc diildrcn arc 
brought up under rchgiou« conditions or not, Thcr\ will 
hare the power when Uvc) grow up of infcctinj, society for 
good or Dad and, ns llic\ grow up, their diameter* must 
tell %*cry large!) on llic lone of the Cliurch in the course 
of pcrJmps tJic next ten yenr* Chn wo quiet)} let tliat go ? 
If 1 turn from the woA of the parish to thw great Metro- 
pole*, we sec how ca^ it w cycn*wherc to walk awn} from 
ipintual irutructjon, and we nre endenrounng to meet tlic 
need* of the ease, We arc building more churchc*, and 
sendmg out more clag}uicn, and we slinl) continuL to do * 0 , 
But what foil} to do all this, and to &)lo\^ tho>o who will 
be rnemben of our flock* b\ and b\ to grow up without 
roemnng tlie rdigioos prenamlion that is so ncccwai^ ! 
^\^lat IS the use of doing alt this if we neglect to give them 
instruction while still of tender age and when they are incwt 
susceptible to the Influence* and wucatlon that ought to be 
given tbem ? Board Schools do gcnemlly give religious 
iiwtnicbcm and, so far a* it goes, Ncry good religious 
instructton but I do not believe the ScbM) Board would 
longconbnue to give it if the Church school* were to be 
cxtinguuhed and the country were to settle down to the 
opinion that nobody really eared about religious iriftrucbon 
for Uic great rao** of the people.* 

For some time the Bishop took no prominent 
part in the elemeiitar} education question in its 
political bearings. He separated himself, indeed, 
rrom the polic) of tlic ad\ nuced Churcli part) on 
the London School Board but at the Exeter 
Church Congress, 1894 though lie adhered to his 
opinion of the uninsdom of that policy he 
expressed his belief tlmt the 1870 compromise, 
which had for man) )ears worked fairly well, was 
being wrecked b) the so called Progressive School 
in such a way os to make the religious instruction 
either such as could hardly be called rebmous 
instruction at all or such as the great body of 
Churchmen would strongly condemn He there- 

' LoadonDioeemnCoaftr«noe,I80C. fSeeklio Exeter Mei&olr roL 
i p 34C ud Editor • Sapplnuent, lii/>w pp. 045 040 «Bd 073. — Ed ] 
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(4) The Responsibility of the Cleugy Let it be always 
remembeied that although the Bible is the great text-book of 
religious instruction for the world, the Loid did not first 
have the Bible Avxitten and then send foith His apostles to 
lecture on it He created His Church , He sent foith His 
Church , He inspired His Chuich , and that part of the 
Bible which is most precious to us came afterwaids Re 
sent forth ?7ien to do the work The New Testament is the 
great instrument by which they are to do it, but the Church 
that He created is the agent to use that instrument , and it 
IS to invert altogether the ordei of instruction which the 
Lord has given us if we suppose that the instrument is to do 
the woik by itself ^ 

I have often heard it asked why cleigymen aie not 
satisfied with their oivn piopei work, the Chuich and the 
pulpit, and aie not content to leave to others the question 
of the education of the childien But in this question a 
clergyman is asked to give up what he feels to be a vital 
part of his own work, viz to lay hold of the children, to 
make them understand the truth of God, to make them 
understand God’s love , gradually, as they gioir older, to 
draw them into fuller and fuller communion inth the Church 
and rehgious life Why, it is so impoidant a part of a 
clergyman’s work that there are not a few amongst us who 
will be prepaied to say that hardly anythmg else we have to 
do can lank above it 

The Church school is one of the hands of the parish pnest, 
it IS one of the inodes in which he woiks his parish Of 
course he can get on to a certain extent without a school 
He can visit the people m their homes, he can talk to them 
m church , but, without the school in his own hands, he 
cannot deal as efiectively as he desires with those who are 
growing up all lound him the childien of his flock whom 
he must legaid as of the very gravest importance to his own 
particulai work and to the work of the Church at large 
He has the future of those children before him, and he 
knows the fiifference it will make how they aie brought up 
^^en young To say to him. Cannot you leave that leave 
then education to other agencies ? is like asking him to 
^ve up a part of his very life He hves for this veiy work , 
' most serious thing And, if I turn from thinking 

ot the priest in his parish to thmkmg of the pansh itselh 

^ London Diocesan Conference, 1890 
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iirrl) it dot^ not irnnirr #ui\ nrpimtTil lo Imw Jk-it it 
nnlr< nn monmiin ilifTcmfrc wlirflirr lliru* rliililrrn mrv 
limu^lil up under rrlipini nrmlitiuii* or iinL Jlifn will 
lltt potrrf wlirn llir\ piiw ii|»» nf infiriin;* *<»nrlv fur 
pood or util ntrd n Ihrt pmw up Ihrir rlmnrt^r» niu t 
tell \Tr\ ltrprl\ on tlir tone of tin fluirrli in ihr onrrw* 
of jKTlm|i* the next Im \rrtr* C on nr i|int llr Ir I llwl po f 
If 1 tom from thr worl, of ll»r j m Ii fn tin pmtl Mrlnn 
jKili »c KrIiowtaN it i rxcrvwlirrr to wnlL nwn\ fmm 
(•pinluil in'lniction niul nr am riHlm\foinnp In mrrl lli»* 
ncttl of the ow )\e nrt Innldm^ inrrr rlnirrlirs and 
Mmilinp out more clrjj^iium. fliiil wr Inll mtilmur to do wi. 
Jtul wlwt follx In dn nil thi nml t« allot* llnt^ *»lin will 
Ik? tnernlxT* of our flock l»\ mnl hr to pT>t» up wjtlioul 
rrrcirinp tlir rtliRJcm prvtiimtMrn tlwl i n nen-».vnrv 1 
1 the UK? of doinp all (li{ If «r nrplrrt to pvc (lirtu 
in Iructinn wliilr ulill of tender np anil wln-n llirv art* nio'l 
u«<?rj»liUlc to the influcncr^ *imI rtiuralion Uu\t ouphl to Itc 
pixcrt then! Iktinl Sdiool do piirmllr ptr rrlipoui 

in Lniclion and, wi far n it p»rv ten Roial rvlipou 
in trudion hut 1 do not Wlirrr the Vliool Itoanl would 
lonp continue lopxr it if tlw (Imrrli ^cliotil wen to lie 
cxtinpuidicti and tin* cotintr}" wren? to H*ttJr down to tlir 
opinion that noUnlr atiIIt mnti alimit nhpmi in Lrurtinn 
f ir Uk preal nm.* of the |ieoplc • 

1 or isonic tiiuL Uic Hishup look no pronnitLnl 
part in Uit clcincntan cdiicnlion c^ntrslmn in its 
poliUcal bcnnnps. He stpnmlcil himself intlccfl 
from the policy of tlic mhnncetl Church part) on 
tlic I^noon School Hoard but nt Hie Fxclcr 
Cliurcli Congress 1814 though he adhcrttl to his 
opinion of the unmsdoin of tlwl pohc} he 
expressed Ins belief Umt tlic 1870 ctmiproniisc 
^vlncb bad for ninn} jears norkctl fnirh wcW was 
being *‘nTCckcd b\ llie so colled rropxaMxc School 
m sucli a •WO} os to make the religious instnicUon 
eitlitr sncli as could linnlh be called religions 
instruction at all or such as Uit great hou) of 
Churchmen would strongly condemn,*" He Ihcrc- 

’ LfiudoaWaeennConfereMe IBOS. ffieeiUo fjreler Memoir roL 
i. p. ^0 and 84)1101^ Hapfilermmg /iidwf pp- 1^1^ 010 and 1773 ,— ^J«.] 
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(4<) The REsroNsiBiiiiTY of iim Ci i ugy Let it be always 
remembeied that although the Bible is the great text-book of 
religious instruction for the woild, the Loid did not first 
have the Bihle 'written and then send foith His ajiostles to 
lecture on it He created His Church, He sent forth His 
Church , He inspired His Church , and that pait of the 
Bible which is most precious to us came afterwards He 
sent forth men to do the woik The Neiv Testament is the 
great instrument by wluch they are to do it, but the Cliurch 
that He created is the agent to use that instrument , and it 
IS to invert altosethei the oidei of instiuction which the 
Lord has given us if w^e suppose that the instiument is to do 
the work by itself^ 

I have often heard it asked wdiy clcigymen are not 
satisfied with then own proper work, the Church and the 
pulpit, and are not content to leave to others the question 
of the education of the children But in this question a 
clergyman is asked to give up what he feels to be a vital 
part of his own work, viz to lay hold of the children, to 
make them understand the truth of God, to make them 
understand God’s love , gradually, as they grow^ older, to 
draw them into fuller and fuller communion with the Church 
and religious life Why, it is so important a part of a 
clergyman’s -Nvork that there are not a few amongst us who 
mil be prepared to say that hardly anything else we have to 
do can rank above it 

The Church school is one of the hands of the parish priest, 
it IS one of the modes in which he works his parish Of 
course he can get on to a certain extent without a school 
He can visit the people in then homes, he can talk to them 
in church, but, wathout the school in his owm hands, he 
cannot deal as effectively as he desires with those wdro are 
growing up all round him the children of his flock whom 
he must regard as of the very gravest importance to his own 
^rLicular work and to the work of the Church at large 
He lias tlie future of those childien before hinij and he 
knows the difference it will make how they aie brought up 
when young To say to him, Cannot you leave that leave 
tneir education to other agencies ? is like asking him to 
^ve up a part of his very life He hves foi this very rvork , 
it IS the most serious thing And, if I tum from thinking 
ot the priest m his parish to thinking of the parish itself, 

^ London Diocesan Conference, 1890 
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jl docs not rcninrr nnv nrptiincnl to show tJmt it 
motes nn enormous rfifTiTcnci wjielljcr tlioc clnldrrn nrc 
lirouf^fit up under rrHciou conditions nr noL Iliev will 
Kite tliL power when l^KT^ |:cn»w upt of inrerimj; '-ocicl> for 
good or Imil nnd ns thn pn*w up Uieir rlmmrlcr* inu t 
tell rmy Inrgel} on thi tom of ihi Lliiirrh in the courw 
of pcrhnps the next ten renn* Cnn we quictk Irl llmt go ? 
If I turn from (lie work of Uh. jinn li |o tins pjml INfrtro- 
polls, we *cc how cfl,s\ It Is cTiTV'whcTc to wnik nwftv fmm 
ffpinluni in Iniclion, nnd wi nrc cmlentntinng In meet llic 
needs of the cnxL \Sc nn Initiding more churHics nnil 
sending out more clcigjuicn, nml we slwll conllnuc to <Io xo. 
Ihit w)ml foll^ to do all this “"d to nllnw tlime wlio will 
be niembcTu oY our flocks bv nnd br to pros up wilhoiil 
recaring the religious pnnnmtion llint is so nwrssnn I 
WTint IS the Use of doing all tin* if we m-glcct to girc them 
instruction wlule xlill of lender ngc nml wV n they nre most 
suscqitiblc to Uic influeneeh and cducntion Hint ought to lie 
g^^■cn them ? llonfil Schools do gencmllr giic rcllpous 
instruction nnd xi fnr ns it goes 'wr good rrhpous 
Instruction hut I do not Iwlicrc the School Itonnl would 
long continue to giro it if the Cliurch wrliool uttc to be 
cxtlngui he<l nnd lire rounlr) wen. to >elllc down to the 
opinion that nobudj rcnllf cnrttl nlioiil rrlipnus instruction 
for Uic great nvws of Uic |>coplr • 

I or some tmie the Dtsliop took no prominent 
port in tlie clcmcnUn cducntion question in iLs 
political bcnnngs. He separated linnscIC indeed 
from tlic polic) of the nd^niiccrl Church part) on 
the Lonoon Scliool Board but nt the Exeter 
Churcli Congress, 181t4 though Jic nilhcrcd to his 
opinion of tlic uinnsdoin of that polic) he 
expressed his belief tlmt tlit 1870 compromise, 
wliicli had for manj jearsnorked fairlj well was 
being ‘ ^mrckcd b} tlic so-called Pro^rcssne School 
in such a waj os to make tlic religious instructjon 
either such as could hardly be called religious 
instruction at all or such os tJie great bodj of 
Churchmen would strongl) condemn ” He therc- 

‘ Lm](]onDiocennO[nifQreflee,]80£. fSoealso Kiotir’*AIeinoIr vok 
t p. 340 umI Editor n Sopplcmoot, hi/ht pp. 045 04(1 and 073, — Pd. j 
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fore approved of the aims of the Chmch party on 
the School Board, while depiecatmg their methods 
as a tactical mistake 

A pronounced advocate of State aid as opposed 
to Rate aid,^ he declared at the Shrewsbury Church 
Congiess in 1896 that though he was still a 
suppoitei of State aid, he was prepared to yield 
his oivn views in defeience to the general opinion 
of the Church as expiessed by the Convocations 
and the House of Laymen of both provinces.^ 

The Daily ]Sle~Jcs credited Dr Temple with 
having been, tlirough Aichbishop Benson, Lord 
Salisbury’s adviser on the Education Bill of 1896. 
The Bishop consideied that this Bill was “ animated 
thioughout with a plain desue to do lustice to the 
Church ” 

Theie were (lie consideied) two mam charnctenstics 
which lan through it, one of them being educational and 
the other leligious (1) Tlieic was a recognition of the 
important position which religion must needs hold in all 
education, such as he could not find in any previous legisla- 
tion , because in all piCMous legislation it had been left 


* In Juno 1805 he had uTitten, in contradistinction to the views of 
the ten northern Bisliops “ If our brethren in the North find this 
burden too hcpy, I entreat them to consider whctlier it will not he 
better for tlio Cliurch tliat they should surrender some of their schools 
to the School Boards, than that they should put the body of Church 
‘■chools on the slippery slope of support from the rates ” 

“ I, for m^ part, hn\c inv oivui opinions, and I haic not hesitated 
on late occasions to gi\o tliem full expression as far ns I have had 
opIiortuinU But, neicrthelcss, neither do 1 hesitate to sav that 

in suih I cri'.is a*, this 1 care much more for the uiiiti of tlie Cliurch 
than for am opinions of mv omi Our seruriti m the future will 
depend realh mucli more upon the sjnrit ulncb animates the Church ns 
a I.cmU than upon iiarticular details of am measure that shall be passed , 
and It the bodj oi Uiiirclimcn calculating^ ns I haae done, come to a 
ditrernu rui,His,on than mine, I shall he the aerj first to throw myself 
m b all rm heart into the line ul.ich is marked out n hen the time 
cinnei for definite revolutions to be taken ” 

declaration, ho 

fo nnllj a.r.pted,aOicn prcstdin- o\cr a Special Committee of the 

«f the application of Bate aid to 
^ luntarv chools See I/lilors Supplement, p (>bO, footnote 2 
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entirely to the School Boards to determine what religions 
instmction ihould be given in their sdiools, and there had 
been no recognition of the neoesBity of appealing to any 
other authority than the School Board (2) Instead of 
leaving a school to bestow rchgioiu instruction according to 
the diwAcLion of the managers of the school, the State ironld 
now step in and say, ‘If the parents demand it, yon most 
give it — ^yon most make proper arrangements for its being 
given.” ^ 


It would be imMssible to do justice to Dr 
Temple s principles of education if we were to lea\ e 
unnoticea his oft advocated views on the study of 
the Bible. 

The present Bishop of London tells of a most 
able and lUummating lecture debvered by his 
predecessor to a thousand men at the O'dbrd 
House on * Conscience and the Bible,” m which it 
was demonstrated that Chnst not only satisfied the 
conscience, but educated while He satisfied it A 
secularist lecturer present stated m the subsequent 
discussion that Chnst bad borrowed oil He taught 
from the philosopher Pythagoras, In reply the 
Bishop said — ‘I have read all we have that 
Pythagoras is supposed to hare wntten, and I do 
not think it would cover a single page of the New 
Testament Perh^yis my friend there has discovered 
much more T ” Tne poor man on leaving the 
lecture-room had to face the ndicule of his mates, 
who shouted after him What pnee Pythagoras ? ” 

His accustomed line of teachmg about Holy 
Scripture was as follows — 


Let ufl a«k oai»alrea (he wtmJd eay) what it la that makee 
the Bible diUtueiit from other hooka. 

In the fint place, the OHTst atnking thing about it is iti 
aothonty — the authority it contuiues to exercise from age to 
age over the consciences of futhfol and religious-minded 
men. Its authority may be disputed and qoestianed and set 


Speech to the London IHoeecui Confijreuee IQW. 
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aside by indmduals lieie and theie, but, foi all that, it 
continues to lay hold of the consciences of the gieat mass 
who have religious feelings in theu heaits Tlie authority 
with which it speaks is, in itself, precisely of the same nature 
as in om Lord’s life was ascribed to His teaching A^^iat is 
the nature of that authoiiiy ? It very much comes to this 
when I read any other book m the world the best book, a 
book full of leligious thought and feeling yet, neverthe- 
less, somehow or other I do not feel that my conscience is 
bound to submit , I feel, on the contiary, that ray conscience 
is bound to judge I read, foi instance, the writings of 
some great father of the early Church St Augustine or 
St Chrysostom and I am much edified and learn a great 
deal But, foi all that, if I feel that in any one pai*ticulai it 
goes against my conscience, I do not considei I am bound in 
any way to submit But somehow oi other when I lead the 
Bible I feel I am in the piesence of God, and that I must 
listen to its voice with deep leveience It may be that my 
conscience cannot always accept what I read , but, neverthe- 
less, the authority of the Book is such ovei the soul of man 
that the inference is that I am mistaken about my opinion 
of what is light, or else I am mistaken in the interpretation 
I have put upon the Book, and therefore must study it still 
more. The Book all through carries mth it the sense that 
God IS present to the soul of the wiiter of its words, and 
that he dares not pretend he has leceived what he has not 
received 

Then, agam, the Bible is the one book which has done 
more than any book ever wxitten to develop, to enlighten, 
and to enlarge the conscience^ that conscience which is God’s 
messengei to man It does not require a gieat deal of self- 
exammation to say that whatevei is highest, best, and most 
heavenly m our thoughts comes, dnectly or mduectly, from 
this Book , and, if this is true of us as individuals, still more 
true ^ it of the human race Let us look at the effect of 
ais Book upon the moral standaid of the human race 
ihere have been books imtten to improve the moral 
todard of the race by religious heathen No man can read 
Blato Avithout finding that there is a great deal which lifts 
^m very distinctly above the oidmary level of the people of 
^ose days So it may be said of Aristotle and Epictetus 
liut, when we compare the effect of these wiitmgs with 

^ See Editor’s Supplement, pp 470-472 Ed 
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the Bible, they come to ftbeolately nothing Tlie moral 
standard of the world has been perpetnally drawn higher by 
the power and infinencc of the Able. There are things 
whni our forefathers looked upon as permissible which we 
consider wrong What has made us consider them wrong ? 
UnqaestionabTy the mduence of the Bible. There was a 
time when slarery was a recwnised institution which, even 
in the New Teatament, the Chnrch was not anthonsed to 
sweep away at once. We now say that slavery is an 
institution which on^t not to eust. But it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it never wonld have been condemned at all 
if the Bible had never been written- It is no exaggeration 
to say that the great advance m the knowledge of right and 
wrong has come out of that Book directly And I mre no 
doubt that some things which are tolerat^ now will not be 
tolerated some generations hence, because the slow perpetual 
influence of this Book will gradually educate men's con 
sciences until such tbrngs will oe done aw^ with- 

Then again, thirdly there is its wonaerfal breadth, its 
wonderftd adaptabon to the needs of man, its catholicity 
whereby somehow or other there is not a soul that lives that 
does not And somethmg to meet bis spmtus! nature and 
needs. It is a common remark amonnt Ubnsbans who read 
a daily porbon of Scripture that &ey oonstantly And a 
p0«ege which meets their own parbcnlar need m the course 
of the day 

And there is yet a fourth charactensbc m the Bible, 
which IB as striking as any I have menboned and that is its 
wonderful freshness. I read other books, but there invan 
ably comes a bme in reading other books when I feel I have 
read them enough when I im they can teach me no more, 
and when I seem to have exhausted them- But it is just the 
opposite with the Bible. The more a man reads it the more 
he feels the puvrcr of ejpressed revelabon- Every now and 
then to a constant resdW there rises before his eyes a new 
thing he has not prenously seen. 

I might menbon other cbaractensbcs of the Bible, but wiU 
conclude by reminding yon that in the worship of the Church 
of England there is more of the Bible ream than m the 
worship of any other religious body lou are not left 
simply to hear such parts as may be favounte porfaons of the 
minister who conducts the wotibip but the selecbon runs 
through the Book, and there is no part with which on 
attendant at the worship of the Church does not become 
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of a very liigh oi the veiy highest genius as a highly 
cultivated man or veiy widely read, and so, too, you would 
not speak of St Mattnew, oi St Maik, or St Luke in any 
such language St Luke, although he was a moie educated 
man than the othei two, nevertheless was a very oidinary 
man, and his education is not shoivn in the substance of any- 
thing he -writes, but merely in the fact that he wiites very 
much better Greek than any other miter in the New 
Testament 

These aie the men whose recoids you have to study in the 
beginmng , and suppose, then, we begin with the Gospel of 
St Matthew The student should lead it thiough, and 
befoie he has done with it he ought to read it thiough at 
least three times, taking great pains as he goes through it 
each time to endeavoui, if possible, to find out the exact 
meaning of eveiything as he leads it Foi this pui-pose a 
good commentary is of very great value, and the commen- 
tators are excellent guides for the purpose of which I am 
speaking now The rule uhich the student will liave to 
follow, and which, 1 am sorry to say, the commentanes do 
not sufficiently direct his attention to, is this take care that 
you do not mtroduce into the Bible as you read it, and more 
particularly mto the Gospels as you lead them, the ordinary 
phases of ordinary modern hfe As you read you uncon- 
sciously fill up the picture, and put, as it weie, a sort of 
backgiound to all the narratives , and you will be constantly 
putting as this backgroimd of the nanativesyour ordinary life, 
the Me that you live amongst your fellows and they are living 
all aiound you, and in so doing you mil be very often led 
into serious mistakes You will take it for granted that 
things are not mentioned, not because they were familiar in 
those days, but because they did not exist in those days It 
IS an exceedingly common thing for men, when they are 
^mg the Bible, to argue m something like this way 
. Sy put on a surphce when they are in 
church? The Apostles of old never did anything of the 
kind But how do they know it? It is as certain as 
an3^hing can be that our Lord did somethuip- of the kmd, 
and It IS equally certam that the Apostles did,l»ecause it was 
the universal practice m those days to wear a special diess 
tor aU purpos^ connected with religion, and if any had 
omitted to do this then it would have been mentioned, for the 
omis^on would have been a very strikmg thmg, and one 
which the writer would have been sure to have noted What 
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St John could not be verv pronubK Mudiwl nUt bv ndi 
mth Iho othent U would rwjuirc n ►p<Tin1 >ludv of JU own 
ftndforlhal reason it would wrhntH Ik Ktlcr to defer ibi 
study till tomctliin^ verr nnl un^l been done wilh the three 

earlier Go^ipcls. Inc ililTcrmce twlwTin tht-m is obmus on 
ATCTTcurvin rt-odmp In the flnt nW jn the Gospel c 
St John rou hnve chicflv our l^nl ^ iliHtJurK's nl Imivtlfu 
where, M ft rule, He was Ulkinc "ith hiphli rdumicd Ibw, 
with men quite, as n rule of n diflVrvnt cln fmmJiosc 
whom he would ndilir< in Goldi-r or in mnu of the 3wjis of 
GtJDcc- He would in Jcrus.ilrm notumlli r%|»cc*cnnt those 
to whom IK wa-s »j>eatin^ wtitild umlrrstnnd Wn when He 
WM teaching them high and nb tmet dorlnno whenstJ down 
in the countn He would not birr lo *lml *th men of the 
tame calibre or cultirnlion, niid then w ‘*1 therefore be a 
very c»nj»kiemblc difTcrenoc in the nior**n which He would 
ha«lle cvcTT wbjetrt lU would t 

And, furtho- than that, it of His 

prondenre that the Gospel of recording the 

Jenadera te^ingS should Ik* ^ 

hugoiihcd \jx>,Uc .pm.-vie*’ duti^uhed 

S in . rnuied from nil 
n, lie New TenUratmL No - 

among tlm ^lKn,^l<■. “ ™ 

even Pnnl 1*™ tioubt was a more lughb 

SSaSi .1, ' •'“t SL John,tho 

f 1 cnoogh in thekTOwledgc 

f), h -'■'.eh the Ra« 

“t*™' ptt, which, under 
the r marked hta out na ipcciallT 

■“A^^theChuieh-Tcfore, for that reason with the 
jrc« the Gospel ofSL John to wait 
biwntteo by onimaiy plain men who 
nsiU very remarkabla cultivation 

f m^nA ^ of mnch as ordinary peasants and 

and who wroU who, m feet, are beat compared 
ro Joim Bunyan, the author of the 
\q -^gluh wnU would not speak of John Banyan, 

' ^Vi^-although rt m the work 
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more or less acquainted It follows that if you aie to live in 
the spirit of the worship of the Church, you must adopt the 
same method m your private devotions 


In an admirable address to the Lay Helpers 
Association of the Diocese in 1896, the Bishop 
sketched out a scheme of instruction for one who 
wanted guidance in reading the Scriptures, more 
especially the New Testament 


I should, of all thmgs, encourage a critical study of the 
Bible , and by a ciitical study I mean the endeavom always 
to ascertam what was the precise meaning of the author 
when he wrote the words we read, and what lo their bearmg 
upon the life we aie now hving For this purpose of 
■critical study I will just sketch out what appears to me the 
course that should be followed by students who do not 
profess to be thoroughly acquainted mth the original 
languages, either Gieek oi Hebrew, and therefore who must 
very largely, if not entirely, depend upon what they lead m 
Enghsh I think it would be best that any one who is 
mtendmg to make such a systematic study of the Bible as I 
am going to speak about should begin mth studying the 
New Testament and leave the Old Testament to wait, 
because it is obvious that it is fai moie important to know 
what the New Testament teaches than the Old, and the use of 
the Old Testament to us is mainly to throw light on the 
New The New is the real guide to our lives, and we lead 
the Old Testament m order tliat we may understand the 
New the better In the New Testament it is on the whole 
best, I think, that we should begin ivith the study of the 
•Gospels, although, side by side with their study, we may 
combme aho the study of some of the easier Epistles, say 
^e Epistles to the Thessalonians, perhaps a£o to the 
Phihppians and to Philemon I choose these three because 
they are the least argumentative, and are therefore more 
wit^n the compass of those who for the first time enrac^e in 
a thoiough exammation of the Apostohc ivi'itmgs Well 
oppose any one begins to study the Gospels, at the outset he 
had bete teke them in the ordei m which he finds them, 
although of course there is nothing to prevent his taking 
^^^\ord^ he finds suitable to himself except that 
the tluee earlier Goyels would naturaUy go together, and 
the Gospel of St John would stand apart The Gospel of 
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SL John coulJ not be tm t^tudiit) side b\ uhlr 

mlh the olhen. It »ou!«I m|inrrn ^jKvial ^ll}rK of it» own, 
Aod for that reason it »ouW ^That>^ Iw IwUrr to defer it)i 
*tudv Ull wniclhin;, ven rra) nrul ixvn tlnm with iljr ihrrc 
o<iHjcr Go'pcK llic diffcirncf Iwtwi’cn tlimi i id>vjinj on 
a rcry cur>oja rerulitip In llic fir>l jilacr in the (impel c 
SL John VDu hale chirflv our l^nL ciiKniirv* nl Jrnisfilnj 
where, ft* a mlc He was UlLtn:* with htplili rtlnmtnl IWTI, 
with men i^uilr n rule of n dlfTm-nl rla*^ frumJioMj 
whom ht. nonld nHdrrs tn (tnlih-e or in *nnj»* of the Iwns of 
Galilee. He would in Icnivilrm nalnnlli ca|>rr\nat lliow 
to whom He was njKfikin;; would iimlrritaml Ihi w/jcn He 
was teaching tliem Inph ond nli'lrrirl dortniw whereas liotm 
in Ihc counln He would not Iwir |<» ilml *lh nicn of the 
lanK enhbre or ciiUnnUnn nml lljcrr w »d Ujerefore be a 


rerj considernhlc difTcnrnee tn lh«* winch He would 

handle crerj ruhjccl He would base about 

Xnd, further than (hat. It tlw mil of IIis 

^ndence lliat the Go pel of *n rcconlmg the 

Jcrn^lctn teadhings, should be of o icr} dit- 

UDguched \rwllc with distinguished 

him in a morted wnj from all Apostles and wnters 

in the New TesUment No <*5^* ^ ominged 

became among the \pmU« J®hn wrw juit Gie one who 
was fitted to *|KaL about coll the supreme 

dactnms of Uit faith us n ,** Apostle wa.s fitlcu not 
ercri St Pool St PauH doubt was n more higlili 
educated man than ani ol ^P®*tlc, but SL John, who 
was also himself o cuitirr — net sufilncntl^ io to 

write good GrccL, but }ct , enough in the knowledge 
of Hebrew theoiog) arid a**^ doctnna winch the Rab^ 
were cnffagt?d in rtudyin^” natural gifU which, under 
the guidaDcc of the Hoi) *b marked him out os specially 
initMle to record the tP*" "dc of our Lord’s fife nnd 
teachings to tbe CJhurch. 

The student -lor^ for that reason witli the 

first thrtic Gospels, and he'®* the Gospel of SL John to wait 
rnw first three Gospels wt^tten b) ordinary plum men who 
ooold not be spoken of aO of va^ remarkable cultivation 
of mind, and who wrote much ns orrhnsry peasants nnd 
arbsaiw would write, i^ho, in fact, arc best compared 
. ^ *■ English wnti John Bunyon. the author of the 

MhuPi^Pn^rw— although itistho work 
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^ 01 the ver}" lughest genius as a highly 
or \evy ^Mdely read, and so, too, you ^vould 
Matthew, oi St Maik, or St Luke in any 
St Luke, although he was a more educated 
othei tw'o, ne^ertheless was a ver}’ ordinary 
education is not showm in the substance of anj- 
'tes, but merely in the fact that he wutes ver}' 
Greek than any other writer in the New' 


are the men w hose records you have to study in the 
and suppose, then, w'e begin wath the Gospel of 
5 and b^ student should read it through, and 

ascertam wli^one with it he ought to lead it through at 
when he wiote th taking great pains as he goes through it 
npon the life we t.voui, if possible, to find out the exact 
■critical study I ^vlll j ig as he leads it. Foi this purpose a 
course that should be* veiy great ^alue, and the commen- 
profess to be thoroughies for the purpose of which I am 
languages, either Gieek Oo -wbich the student wall liUAe to 
very laigely, if not entirely jony to say, the commentanes do 
Enghsh. I think it ivould ention to, is this, take care that 
intending to make such a sys»e Bible as you read it, and more 
am going to speak about shois you read them, the ordinal} 
New Testament and leave the* As you read you uncon- 
because it is obvious that it is fai put, as it were, a sort of 
what the New Testament teaches t and you will be constantly 
the Old Testament to us is mamnan’ativesyour ordmary life. 
New The New is the real guide fellows and they are living 
the Old Testament m order that you ivill be veiy often led 
New the better In the New Test take it for granted that 
best, I think, that we should begiause they were familiar in 
Gospels, although, side by side wiot exist in those davs It 
combme also the study of some of for men, when they are 
^e Epistles to the Thessalomansjraeth ^ike this way 
Phibppians and to Philemon I chou 
they are the leas^- i ^tive, 

vuthin the co i who for 

a thorough the Ap 

suppose any « dy thf^ 

had better t ord 

although Ut . 

them in , 

the three d 

the Gos 


they are m 
hing of the 
certain as 
of the kmd, 
cause it 
'■pecial 
if any 
ned, r 
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has not been mentioned is that which crery one knew 
without it being mentioned consequently the wntcr would 
not think it worth while to notice it or speak of It All 
through the historical ports of the New Testament jou Iiavc 
perpetually to remind roureclf of this. The commentators, 
generally speaking will supply you with information about 
the customs and practices of those days, but not always wltli 
the mformalion which you yourself exactly need. 

Then, in the next place It is necessary tJiat you should 
always be on your guoid how you interpret what, after nil is 
not the original, but a translation of the original language. 
I ha\‘C known snch a case os a Baptist minister saying that 
infant baptism is clearly wrong because in the Gospel of SL 
John wo arc told ‘‘except a man be bom again ” and that 
docs not say a child. ^Ycll, any one who knows the Greek 
knows very well that the word so translated applies just 
os well to a woman or to a child. It includes both sexes and 
all ages, and the explanation founded upon the word mnn is 
a pure blunder "k ou hare, I toy to be perpetually on your 
gimrd ogaiiift thu kmd of mistake 

Then, farther, having these cautions m your mind, 
endcarour os mucli os you con to supplement the Darratires 
by snch information os ynjur commentary will gire you. 
Sttk always to find what u the connexion of thought wnich 
runs through every (teporato posso^ as you read it. And 
here I wouul mention, os particularly bennog upon this part 
of my subject, the whidom of the student assocuiting hinWlf 
with two or three others in the study, because when you get 
three or four men together and they ore reading the Bible 
together, rcry often one man will see a connexion where the 
other men liaro not thought of it and still more often it 
will be found that those who arc tlius working together will 
naturally look for the connedon ; whereas, when a man is 
simply reading by himself it generally docs not occur to him 
to look for any such connexion at oIL 

Having gone through the Gospel of SL Matthew m this 
way, the next thing to be done is to go thro^b it again 
with a new to seeing what is the purpose of the Gospel token 
os a whole. Has St Matthew a plan in wnting the Gospel ? 
"What are the mam divisions? And not only what are the 
main dinsiona, but what is the purpose of each separate 
dinnon ? SL Matthew has a very marked plan— about that 
there can be no mistake at ail, and his Gospel is written so 
entirely upon that plan that it may be said that he u not 
VOL. n H 
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of a very high oi the veiy highest genius as a highly 
cultivated man or very widely read, and so, too, you would 
not speak of St Matthew, oi St Maik, or St Luke in any 
such language St Luke, although he was a more educated 
man than the othei two, nevertheless was a very ordinary 
h.^an, and his education is not shoivn m the substance of any- 
iWng he Wiites, but merely m the fact that he ivrites very 
l-hLh better Greek than any other ivnter in the New 
^'^^^pent 

iestat^^g aie the men whose records you have to study in the 
The&oj^^^ and suppose, then, we begin ivith the Gospel of 
beginnm^,Tq student should lead it through, and 

St Mattheivlij^Qjjg with it he ou^ht to read it through at 
before he has taking great pains as he goes through it 
lea^ three tinieff^^^^^Q^j^^ possible, to find out the exact 

each time to ende^^ reads it For this purpose a 

meamng of everyt in ' ^ great value, and the commen- 
good commentary is ot,, j 

tatoK are exceUrat guiL 

^^king now ^ ^ to say, the commentaries do 

not sufficiently direct his atl ^ 

you do not introduce mto ^ 

particularly into the Gospels a^ ^ { 

phases of ordinary modem hie ,4, , . / „ . x- 

sciously fill up the picture, ^ f f? 

backgiound to all thLarrativest™'^ ^ be constantly 

puttaig as this background of thel™, ^ « ”7 ’ 

fh„l.f?tt,.tvn„ live amonmit von “re 


thmgs are not mentioned, not bedT' 

thosS days, hut because they did ^ I* 

IS an exceedmgly common thing t i.n“’ “re 

reading the sTble, to argue like this way 

"VlTiy do the clergy put on a smt “ j ^ en they are in 
church ? The Apostles of old ney J anything of the 
kind But how do they know iti 

anything can be that onr Lord did kind, 

and it is equally certain that the Ap, because it was 

the universal practice m those days r ^ sj^cial di ess 

for all purposes connected with ^ 

omitted to do this then it would have u ^ mentioned, for the 


Id have been a very st 
would have been sure 


ng thmg, and one 
hflve noted What 
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has not been mentioned i» that which erery one knew 
without it bemg mentioned consequentlj the writer would 
not think it worth while to nobce it or speak of it. All 
through the historical parts of the New Testament jou have 
perpefaially to remind yonrself of this. The commentators, 
rajeally speaking, will supplv jou with mfonnabon ahont 
t^ cnstoms and practices of uose days, bnt not always with 
the information which you yonraelf exactly need. 

Then, m the next place, it is necesaaiy that you shoold 
always bo on your guard how you mterpret what, after all, is 
not the ongmal, hut a translahoD of ue ongmal langua^ 
I have known such a case as a Baptist miTiister saying that 
infant baptism is clearly wrou^ because m the Gospel of St. 
John we are told ‘ except a man be bom agam” and that 
' does not say a duld. Well any one who knows the Greek 
knows very well that the word so translated appbes just 
as well to a woman or to a child. It includes botn sexes and 
all ages, and the emlanatiou founded upon the word man is 
a pore blander You have, I say to be perpetually on your 
guard against this kmd of mistake. 

Then, further, having these cautions m your mmd, 
endeavour as much as you can to supplement the narratives 
by lOch mfonnaUan as your commentary will give too, 
Seek always to 6Dd what u the connexion of thought wmdi 
runs through every separate passa^ as you read it And 
hse I would menboo, as particnlariy bearing upon this part 
of my subject, the wisdom of the stndent associating himself 
with two or three others m the study, because when you get 
three or four men together, and tb^ are ren Img the Bible 
tivethcr very often one man will see a oonnexioo where the 
other men have not thought of rt and still more often it 
will be found that those who are thus working ti^ether will 
naturally look for the connexion whereas, when a mAn is 
simply iwding by himself rt generally does not occur to him 
to look for any such connexion at all. 

Having gone through the Goepel of St. Matthew m this- 
way the next thing to be done Is to go throogh it again 
with a view to seeing what is the purpose of the (Carpel t^cen 
08 a whole. Has St. Matthew a plan m writing the Goepel ? 
What are the mam dinsions ? And, not only what are the 
TTiATTi divisions, bat what is the purpoee of each separate 
division F 3L Matthew Haw • very marked plan — about that 
there can be no mistake at alt, and bis Gospel is written so 
entirely upon that plan that it may be said that he is not 

TOL. n H 
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very particular about the chronology St. Luke, on the 
other hand, lyho is a very good historian, although not of a 
very high class, always instinctively looks to the chronology, 
and he is very anxious as far as he can to keep the things in 
the order in which they actually happened He was not one 
of the ordinary attendants upon oui Lord, and therefore, 
in some respects, at a disadvantage in this matter But 
St Matthew has a very clear plan, and the divisions aie very 
easy to recognise, and, when recognised, the purpose is easy 
to follow 

This examination of the Gospel w'lth a view to ascei- 
taining what is the purpose of each separate part, is what I 
should call the second reading of the Gospel It will not 
take qmte so long as the first necessarily must In the fii^st 
reading you go tlirough every verse and every word of every 
verse, and you ponder on every verse as you go on , but the 
second readmg, wheie you look on the Gospel as a whole, 
will not occupy nearly so much time 

Then, in the tlurd place, in order to complete your view 
■of the Gospel you ought to study two matters One of 
them you can only study imperfectly at first, because it 
implies something, particularly before it has been completed, 
namely, the comparison of the Gospel of St Matthew with 
the other two of the three earliei Gospels A great deal of 
light is throivn upon the Gospel of St Matthew by this kind 
of study, and it is worth while to see how far there is behmd 
the Gospel of St Matthew a sort of common ground which is 
to be found m all these three earlier Gospels a sort of 
common giound which has led the German critics (not, I 
think, very sensibly) to assume that there must have been 
once ^ origmal Gospel from which all the others wefe 
derived, and they speak of it as if they expected by a httle 
more si^y actually to produce it and let us see what it was 
like Theie is not the slightest evidence of any such 
origmal Gospel, and it is far more probable that the writers 
ot the Gospels took what was common in them from one of 
themselves I think that it is most probable that the 
common ground is to be found m St Mark, but that is only 
probabihfy , but I think that what was common to St Mark 
and St l^tthew was taken by the latter after St Maik had 

remember that, although 
bt Matthew is always looked upon as the first wiiter of the 
Gojiel, he began by ivriting, not a Greek Gospel, but a 
Hebrew, and there is some reason to suppose that St Mark’s 
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G<jspd VO* a tmualaUon of St, Matthw * original Hebrew 
bat afterwards SL Matthew wrote hm Greek Gospel, and in 
that I tiunk there u nothing surprising in our findii^ a 
good deal of what we find in the Goifpel of St Blark llic 
Gospel of St Lake was written later still about that I 
think there can be no real doubt 

Heading it through for the third tune I said that there 
were two subjects that would require vour attention, and 
these arc — first, the comnanion with the other two Gospels 
of that class and, scconalj* the cxAmioation of St Matthews 
quotaboas from the Old Testament Hie examination of 
all these quotaboiu will giro In some respect a new idea 
about the Gospel of St Matthew which we should not 
entertain if we hod not these quotabons before us. \^^cIl, 
b^ thus going through the Gospel of St Matthew three 
bmes corcfull) a student will make himself well acquainted 
with that Gospel, eren If he is not able to turn to the Greek 
for anj enlightenment upon spcdal points where the English 
longu^fo does not quite conrej the meaning of the origmoJ 
We have, of course, now a great assistance In the nensed 
Vemoa. It docs throw a goOT deal more light than wo had 
before but, at the same time, I cannot help feeling that the 
Hensed Version nuu sometimes rather mislead the students 
who arc beginner* bocousc it is over-occumte, through the 
endearour oJI along to represent in the English oicry word 
of the Greek, however ticonlo tliat word ronj be. The result 
IS that verv often the English is overloaded with that which 
does not beloi^ to the idiom of the English language. 
There ore ccrbmi difficulties attending all tmnslabons, and 
this IS one of them and I would not lo^ loo much stress on 
the Kevifcd Verrfon, cspodallj when it w dealing with little 
words. Vou find the article ‘‘the” used m the Hcviscd 
Vernon when it is not alwajs wonted, and when the Greek 
orbcle is, in the passage thus translated, a very unimportant 
word indeed 



CHAPTER V 


QUESTIONS OF RITUAL AND DOCTRINE 

Ecclesiashcal prosecutions — Confession — Commemoration of the 
dead — The Church Association Unautlionsed forms of 
service The re-mamage of divorced persons — ^d'hc Episco- 
pal veto St Paul’s reredos Dr Momene’s case — Relations 
•with Nonconformists 


In dealing -with the question of the Bishop’s 
attitude towaids the ritual controversy in London, 
it should suffice to set forth certain broad con- 
siderations that had serious weight with him, 
though they were, and are, httle appreciated by 
the general pubhc 

In the tost place, he felt that, masmuch as 
neither the Prayer Book nor the law of the land 
gave the bishops power to coerce their clergy in 
the matter of iitual observance, there was no 
effectual remedy for disobedience to Episcopal 
authority short of prosecution, and that ultimate 
imprisonment for contempt of court, agamst which 
the better feeling of the country had already 
revolted A letter to Mr. W Martin Brown in 
reply to a complaint about the services at St 
Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, expresses this 
view . 

My dear Sir I i egret as much as you do that there 
should be clergy who depart from the sober usages 
customary in the Church of England But there is a 
considerable number of the laity who support them, and 
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the majontv of the lolly, iw rcpn>enl«I In Parhoment, 
nltrnv* slcrtdilv refuKj to pite Uie bl^hop< cfTcclual power 
to interfere. \ Ih Hop can Ho nothing wlncli any one may 
not cqualK do vit, provcciilc {n the hcele*ia<tliml CourU. 
He may rcraon«lmlc, but rtmonitranrc:* not backed bv 
power KKjn cotnc to nothing — ^ oun- failHfuIlr, 

J l^ovois 

FriJ»*H Paijut 
IP IN*T 

As regards prosecution itself, he uas strong!> 
of opinion Hint it ^rns not the business of a llishop 
to resort to such a remedy The subject came 
before tlic House of I ords m July 1000 when 
Ixird Portsmouth in the course of his introductory 
spcccli, commented as follon-s upon Episcopal 
action or inaction — 

It is all Tcrv well to talk about fatherly otlnee, but what 
i> the u.«c of iathcriv ndnee without parental control ? 
\\7wl IP Uie ptxilion of the bi hop< in tliip matter r The 
bidiopp arc not rich men thcr arc not in rcceipl of incomes 
which, coQindcnng tin. Irerarndous elaim* u|K)H them, lenrc 
any morpm. Thcr cannot institute eoiU\ legal proceed 
ings aixT thew: clergymen know thal unHcr the eiutmg 
stale of the law the bifhop^ have no coerrive power they 
therefore airry on lh«r pmcticw with impunitr (PorJ 
Debates hourth Scnca, vol 80, p 38.) 

In his reply tlie Archbishop indicated clearly 
the prmcjplc on winch he had always neted — 

I, for my port, am quite irady In m\ oam dioccw: to 
allow the piwoculjon of any cIcrgyiuAn who disregards the 
opinions which I have espreo^ed in nfcrcnce to the matters 
whidi hare been argued before me,* and let it po to the 
furthest limit that it enn ga IIul the noble harlhas him 
self pointed out that it is not Iho business of the bishops to 
prosecute. It is the business of the bishops to do nil they 
can tts lathers in God to win tjicir elcrgr mcr to the path 
marked out for them by the fomiujnries of the Church.’ 

I Tbe ate of IccettM and Uie practice of ca. rstlon. 

* See Primscj’*' Slcnjoir p. 21M stx) pp. aM-ASA.— E d 
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In a pievious speech before the House of Lords 
(February 9, 1899) he had laid stress upon another 
consideration, as often quite escaping public atten- 
tion. 

We (the bishops) cannot help looking to the mam pur- 
pose for which the Church exists We are thinking of men 
who are at work m the Church ivith the aim of bringing 
people to the foot of the Cross We cannot exclude that 
consideration, it is impossible, and 'when you find that a 
man, who is perhaps \ery foolishly going mto all sorts of 
ntual excesses, is at the same time a devoted servant of the 
Lord, and devoted to the work which is assigned him to do, 
you cannot help feelmg that you must exercise great 
delicacy and care before you mterfere wath such work as his 
Archbishop Tait, as you know, earned the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and he it was who nevertheless stopped the 
prosecution of Father Lowder at the East India Docks I 
was talking with him not long afterwards, and he said “ I 
looked into the man’s work, and I could not go on with any 
prosecution or allow it ” 

The failure of such pubhc prosecutions as had 
taken place to effect the object in view was a. 
further consideiation that had weight with the 
Bishop’s practical mind. He felt that there was 
a gieat distinction to be drawn between the 
complamt of the genuine aggrieved parishioner and 
that of an outsider especially in the form of a 
self-constituted pubhc body or association He 
fuUy shared the desue of Archbishop Tait to 
prevent what that far-sighted prelate described as 
“reckless and wanton litigation carried on by 
societies with long purses, rather than by individuals 
personally dissatisfied.” Hence Dr. Temple’s 
repeated refusals to enter into correspondence 
with the Chairman of the Church Association on 
the numeious questions raised by that body with 
reference to the services in various London 
churches The following extract from an able 
speech of the late Bishop Creighton in the House 
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of Lords (February 9, 1899) puts this aspect of tlie 
question very dearly — 

Why was prosecution abandoned by the bishops? 
Prosecutions wtai, abandoned because it was found tnat they 
absolute!) failed It is a matter of fact that after eacii 
period m which profecubon for eccietiastical offences has 
Dcen inaugurated, instead of there being a Ming back of 
ntoahsm, there has been a distinct advance of it It is 
asaumed that when prosecubon ceased the bishops were doing 
no thing That was not the case. Wo strove our utmost to 
bring *^ut a good understanding in nil parishes where our 
mterveiibcm was called in, and the consequence was that m 
most of the coonby dioceses all disputed quesbons of ntnal 
were settled by episcopal intervenbon on the grounds of the 
good sense and gix)d feeling of those who lived within the 
parish. But the diocese of London presents peculiar con 
mbona. In a great many coses there an. dinrches which are 
not purely paroHifal but rather congrc^tional, and there is 
not the same feeling about a panah m London as, of course, 
there is m the country or in small towns. As a matter of 
fact, people go to such churches os they think St, and 
compUinta about the nature of the services earned on in any 
parbcular church rarely indeed almost never come before 
the bishop from one who rlnim^ to have any right to make 
them by virtue of Imng in that panah. In the diocese of 
London IS it to be supposed that, becaose some one who lives 
m Penge writes to complain that passing along the Strand 
be accidentally stepped into a chureh and saw something he 
did not like, the bishop is at onco to take action ? It Is 
unpossible that be should do so Complaints from those 
who feel that their rights ore being injured, and that they 
have a merance, very rarely oome beforo the Bishop of 
London for deterroinaboD The reason why the hiAops 

did not intcx cue mors strongly in former tunes was because 
they felt that their cocrcivo compulsory intcrvenbon (by 
prosecubon) would do more harm than the thing against 
whidi it was directed. What could be done by good sense 
they did. When cases were brooght before them by those 
who had a right to complain, steps were at once taken and 
the intervenbon was generally successful. 

And there is ample evidence that, when occasion 
nghtiy demanded it. Bishop Temple was not back- 
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ward m doing his duty He assured the House of 
Lords ^ that “when he was in the diocese of 
London he never passed over any case brought 
before him of the Invocation of Saints oi the 
Worship of the Virgin ” Shortly after he came to 
the diocese (October 1886), in the case of the 
Rev. C. Benson’s licence, he refused to sanction 
the practice of hearmg confessions in church. 
Mr. Benson’s own account of the matter is as 
follows : 


To THE Editor of ihe “ Guardian ” 

Sir In the interests of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, no less than for the sake of affording 
an explanation to those who have tiusted myself and my 
teaching, may I ask you to give publicity to the following 
facts and correspondence ? 

I have recently been working under a three months’ 
permission from the Bishop of London at All Saints’ 
Kensington, and was about to apply, at the expiration of 
that teim, for an ordinary licence as assistant curate 

Some week or two ago a lady came into the Church and 
asked me to heai her confession , it may be well to state 
that, although for many years she had been accustomed to 
this practice, she had never been to me before foi the 
purpose, nor had I m any way sought this then I did hear 
it as a matter of course 

The Vicar was present, and very kuidly raised no objection 
at the moment, but wrote later forbidding the repetition of 
such action on my part I at once rephed that I should be 
unable to apply for a hcence m his parish He wrote again, 
urging my continuance in the parish, and suggesting that 
With a general licence for the diocese I might practise this 
paiLicular minisUation in such churches as might be open 
to me for the purpose ® ^ 

With small hope of success I wrote to the Bishop, asking 
for an mterview to make such application for a general 
hcence. This mteiview was granted, and in it he confiimed 
the Vicars decision, with additions, and refused to grant, on 
such grounds, anything hut an ordmary hcence The 
subjomed correspondence will explain the rest 

1 Febmary 9, 1899 
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In conclusion, I would only Jidd my entire satisfaction 
with the kindneBS and conajderation shown to myielf 
penonally both by the Sishop and the Vicar I am only 
now anxioas to obtain formally from the Chnni of England 
the vindication* or the condemnation, of my view of this 
niatter 

C. ficNSON 

(Formerly Asilibmt Curate of St Jamc* 
the Lesa, PlymontE) 

119 EwiusTtut Paax Roxo, 

Oc^odwll 1880 


The actual letters to which the foregoing refers 
are as follows — 


fii CoiTTUX Sqvamz, W 
7 


Mt IaOEi>- — I have the honoor to inform you that, after 
tnature consideration, I am unable to ask for an opdinury 
licence within your djoceee, upon Me grvund thai mp dome 
to would vtriuaSy canouni to a daual on my yart of ^ 
* laiy * tn ike Ckwxk qf En^and^ to dmojui tkat ikev 

cojfusicmt be heorrL 

I submit, under correction, this interpretation of my 
position with regard to sudi bcenoe for all that I am 
aiuDons to obtain, for the recognibon of such rights to the 
laity, IS your sanction of su<di recognibon as at least a 
toieratM opimon,® 

Subject to your acceptance of such interpretabon of my 
responsibility m asking for such bcence — -as you must on 
my holding such licence, or none — I have only to request 
that you will formally sancbon my retirement mto Jay 


communion. 

May I venture to express, on the conclusion, apparently 
of our more official reiabonship to each other my deep 
personal sense of your Lordships justice and kiudneas to 
myself in the years of my ministry and, m the interests of 
others, who, as myself m the past, may perhaps ibJI be 
unconsaonsly advancing to the apparent ruin of their 
professional life, to tn^mit fiirtho’ to your considerabon 
the propne^ of your movmi, for some synodical declarabon 
of ^^p mmd of thp (Tinrrli of England inion this grave 
quesbon touching h er rmnintenal work. Indeed, if in your 
esbmabon I have no moral right to demand this, I appeal 
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to such a decision I remain, my Lord, faithfully and 
obediently yours, C Benson 

The Right Rev the Lord Bishop of London 

Fuuiam Paiaci, S W 
Oofoher 7, 18S6 

My dear Sir I have to acknowledge your letter, in 
which you state that you are unable to ask tor an ordinary 
licence in this diocese But I do not consider m;y self bound, 
nor do I think it necessary in the interests of the Church, to 
take note of the other part of your letter 

In saying this, however, I think it right to add that I do 
not mean to blame you for saying what you have said 
Yours faithfully, F Londin 

The Rev C Benson 

27 CoinnE Squauv, W 
October 8 

My Lord I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Lordship’s letter, and, in the interests of those who 
may otherwise misunderstand my retirement, to request your 
permission to publish the facts and the ensumg correspond- 
ence with yourself I remain, my Lord, yours faithfully 
and obediently, C Bfnson. 


Fuijiaii Palace, S W 
October 9, 1886 

Dear Sir The Bishop of London desires me to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 8th inst , and to say that his Lordship 
has no objection to your publislung the correspondence 
Yours faithfully, W D Fanshaive (Chaplain) 

PS I will only add, by way of comment, that the 
question at issue does not appear to be “whether any 
particular minister does, or does not, approve of confession,” 
Dirt rather this whether the Anglican clergy are to be 
mdeed the ministers of the people, or clerical autocrats with 
power to give, or refuse, assistance accoiding to the caprice 
of their individual wills ^ 

It may be mentioned perhaps, in this connexion, 
that he strongly discountenanced young clergy 
being by their incumbents permitted to hear 
CO essions at all The only person whom he was 
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willing to recognise, as n rule, in the capacity of 
father confessor, was the incumbent of the parish 
himself. 

He found fJnnga (wntea one of hia suffragans) altogether 
out of hand in certoin London churches, and he did all in his 
power, short of that public prosecution which he felt was a 
greatCT ovU than the one it sought to remedy, to bring them 
into hne. 

The present Arclibishop of Canterbury (Dr 
Davidson) put the principle that guided Dr 
Temples action as Bishop of London mto a 
nutshell when m his admirable speech on “Clei^ 
Disciplme^ to a deputation of 114 Unionist 
Members of Parliament at Lambeth Palace on 
March 11, 1908 he described it thus — 

Th£ rribust comnton-mi*e qf EngtUhrmn mli dcalteilh the$e 
matiers at they ought to be dealt tetih. }Ve ehould maXe a 
muiake to bnug then tnto Courts qf Laa Go ahead and do 
vour xcorky am the thng redl ^tse\f Hus expectation 

not come true (added the Ardibishop) be (Dr Temple) 
found that it did not come true but it was not he and the 
bishops alone, but the general public opinion, which was 
making the mistake — if mistake it was — which after a certain 
numbCT of years has resulted In what we have •een- I my 
“if mistake it was,"" because we hare yet to know what 
might have been the result another way if prosecution had 
been poshed forward in the teeth of evang^cal opinion by 
bishops or any other individuals at the time. 

Another consideration should be noticed which 
prevented Bishop Temple from taking the line 
about Eucharistic doctrine which was pressed 
upon him by the Evangelical school Although 
he declared pubhely in the House of Lords that he 
considered the use of the terra ‘Mass” by the 
clergy as most mischievous because of its Romish 
associations,^ he nevertheless reminded the Peers 
on another occasion * that m the case of Mr 

* February 0 1809. * July 10 1900 
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Bennett, of Frome, the Privy Council had 
“ decided in favour of refusing to condemn 
language of a strong nature Avliich spoke of 
believing, and teaching others to believe, that the 
Lord was Himself present m the consecrated 
elements of the Holy Communion,” and had thus 
“gone to the utmost length of giving hberty to 
the teachmg of doctrme which they themselves 
acknowledged was not the teachmg that was 
naturally to be drawn from the formularies of the 
Church (of England), but which they could not 
condemn because the Church had nowhere for- 
bidden the holding or teaching of it.” 

At all times obstacles to concihatory action 
were forced upon the Bishop, and difficulties 
accentuated, by the violent and unreasonable 
character of the “protests” of partisans on either 
side 

A smgle mstance m pomt should suffice. On 
November 10, 1893, the Vicar of Old St Pancras, 
the Rev. R A Eden, wrote to the Bishop the 
following letter on the question of commemoiatmg 
the Christian dead : 

In these days of levived memonal services I have felt 5 a 
strong desire on one day in each year to commemoiate the 
faithful dead who are lying here, and in other St Pancras 
cemetenes in which our more recent interments have taken 
place, by a fecial celebration of the Holy Euchaiist, at 
which I would piopose to use the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel which your Lordship has already, with great 
^ndness, permitted me to employ at funeral celebrations of 
the Holy Commumon I think this annual commemoration 
would be a service which would soon be lughly appreciated 
and become a ^eat comfort to some of our people 

, Mor^ver, there are circumstances in our case which give 
a special value to anything which would help to keep our 
^s^oners reminded of what their churchyard really is, for 
gogether with the adjoining cemete^ of St Giles-in-the- 

le sj 1 was some years ago converted uito a pubhc garden, 
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and whatever of good there may be in sach an arrangement 
it seema to have this drawback at any rate, that the more 
the ground (aa time goes on) loses the aspect of a cemetery, 
and pny’lnima itself a well kept garden, the more does its 
real character appear to be foi^tten, and there can be 
little donbt that such an annoal commemoration as I aim at 
will have a tendency to theck tins fongetfnlness. I 

•honld be very gratefnl if your Loroahip woold kindly 
sanction the proposed celebration. 

The Bishops Chaplain rephed on November 15 
The Bishop bids me say you have his permission," 
and the Commemoration took place on the Third 
Sunday in Advent at 11 15 a^m. 

The result was a long letter of complamt from 
Captain Cobham, Chairman of the Church Aasoaa 
tion m which he said — 

I need not point out to yoor Ivordship that it « 
ndicoloTB to commemorate persons whc»o very names arc 
unknown to the commemorators, or who are mere names 
to them, like that fourteenth c entar y pnest who was 
“specuHy”" commended by the Vicar The imreahty here is 
too obvious to need mention. In the hymn nsra at the 
Offertory it was stated that ** the brethren before the throne 
who were also described as being “ in Paradise at reat," 

Yet In Sacrament and prayer 
Each with other have a share 

a statement which your Lordship knows as well as I do is a 
mere superabtious falsehood mvented by pnests to make 
money as is also the further statement that 

Saints departed even thus 
Hold -uuiuionion with na. 

The dead mnnot have anything whatever to do with 
Sarramenta. Your Lordship knows that the occupants of 
St, Pancras Churchyard have NO share, and yon nave far 
too mudi common sense to beheve in such dnv^lbng 
nonsQise daringly addreoed in acts of worship to the 
Almigh^ I am the more ama*ed at the conduct 

of your Lordship, because, ao recently as February 19 1892, 
in your place in Couvocatioa, you. had. singled out Pmyeii 
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for the Dead as the sort of service vhich, even in tlic laxest 
view of the Act of Uniformity, no bisliop could possibly 
sanction I still cling to the hope that your Lordship may 
have been misrepresented in which case }ou ivill see the 
urgency of publicly disclaiming the false teaching and illegal 
practices which at piesent seem to flourish under your Loid- 
ship’s direct patronage 

To this communication no immediate reply was 
given, and m a second letter Captain Cobham 
said : 

The exclusne lesponsibility which, undei the veto, is now 
lodged in the Diocesan, gives to his silence or inaction under 
such ciicumstances a disastrous importance, and, if peis^isted 
in, would involve a deliberate abandonment of the duties 
belongmg to his high office I confldently feel that such 
silence and such inaction would not be incurred by any 
conscientious minister of the Church of England , and I 
appeal, therefore, to your Lordship to fulfil the lesponsi- 
bilities which you so successfully vindicated yourself 

On the following day the foUotvmg reply 
was sent : 

The Bishop of London is much obliged by being infoinied 
of the view which Captain Cobham takes of the duty of a 
Bishop 

What else could be said ? The Avriter of the 
piotest had seen fit, either wilfully or tlirough 
^norance, to caricature the whole question at 
issue , and the Bishop (whose views as to Prayeis 
for the Dead were afterwaids set forth in his 
Canterbury Visitation Charge of 1898) had neither 
the time nor the inclination to controvert the 
opinions of so confident a critic 

That the Bishop was utterly opposed to un- 
authorised forms of service is clear from the 
following extract from his Visitation Charge foi 
1895 : 

I feel bound to add that nothing is less likely to bring 
us nearer to the desired end of unity than to increase the 
divisions amongst ourselves by the adoption of forms of 
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H3T1CC ftlicn to the chAracIcr and ^plnt of the Book of 
Common rtuver I have every dciart to Fpenk gently of the 
men who arc mj often di^ntented with our present forow 
of wonihJp, and want mtr fresh improrement^, nx ihcj think 
them, fcmces Hamclimcs brought hack from before the 
Reformation, sometime* of later dale, but /mportcrl from 
abroad. I know man^ who are moved to thi*, whose 
chnmctcr and devotion to Ute rehgtouA liA. guarantee that 
their aims and impulse* am of the highest orrlcr and vet 
I am quite «urc that what thev are iloing is not only hurt 
mg the Order of the Churrh,*hut slwking her inner unllv, 
ond in this wnv greaU} diminiOiiitg her energy If our 
Kanccji are to be improved, depenn uptin it nil true Improve- 
ment must follow lljc line*, aiw be full of the spirit of ll>c 
IVnycr Rook. The promise which cruy incumlicnt make* 
at his imblulion to hU parish and cverv rumte when he b 
licensed to lib cumcj, to use no other form than that prt- 
fcribcd in the Book of Common 1 raver unless ordered to 
do so by lawful nutlionlv, ft a rerv (Dear promise ond the 
ven condition on which lie hold* his nhur*. U u dutincUr 
dUhonoumblc to break such a nroiniM^ os thiL And, if it 
be asked, what ts the lawful auuiont) the answer it quite 
rcTlaln. I’hui aulhonlv has been in tJie Bishop from the 
earlicBt ages «nil Uic Slate so enbreh rvcognisui the Bbhon* 
position lliat It ann* Uic Bishop with fsower to forbid tlic 
prtHocabon ofaur dcrgjTiian whom the Bbhop rontiders it 
would be vrrong to proN?culc If for any rtason a clcrg) 
man dtsdre* permisMon to use on) service not in the Pmver 
Book let him oppl) to Uic Bi«hop Jf tin. Bwhop givx** "lii* 
sanebon all responsiblllt) Is tnuuferred from the clergyman 
to the Rnhop, and if an) one i* to be prosecuted it roust bo 
the Bishop Kmuelf before the \rchbbl)op in hi* Court- 

Thc Bishops views on tlic re mamngc of 
divorced persons arc set forth in Ins nnswers to 
the following questions winch ^vcrc put to liim b} 
one of hiB cler^ — 

Q A lady has been divorced (iho was the Innocent” 
party, but I am aware that thw can make no difTeroncc ns 
to the quesbon of her re-marnage). Am I boiatd to toy 
that the Church will not recognise her ro-raarriago? An*, 
Certainly not Q. Have I a right to say (ns I am disposed 
to say) that If she dsinj* her civil liberty to re-roarrv, and 
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contracts a cml maiiiage, acting therein according to her 
conscience, I should have no -wish to exclude her from 
Commumon if she conscientiously seeks Communion ? A71S 
Yes Q Kuomng the law (viz that I can refuse to many 
her,^ but that I cannot refuse the use of the church if she 
can find a priest willing to many her), am I justified in 
dissuading her from seeking to be manied in church, recom- 
mending a civil maniage m preference ? Am No Q She 
particularly wishes to have “ the Church’s blessing ” on her 
re-marriage, which according to the Church’s doctrme ought 
not to be ^ Am The Church always strongly dissuaded the 
innocent party from re-man jung, but nevei forbad it 

The Bishop fully lecognised the difficulty of 
using the Marriage Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer, with its solemn and unqualified promises, 
in the case of a divoiced person whether mnocent 
or not. 

Once more, it has been said that the Bishop 
repeatedly vetoed prosecutions for ritualism As 
a matter of fact he only exercised the episcopal 
veto once m the case of the attack made upon 
the new reredos at St Paul’s, an account of which 
follows The present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then Bishop of Winchester, conclusively cleared 
the whole bench of bishops of the chaige brought 
against them by Sir William Hai court, by proving 
to the House of Lords, m February 1899 , that with 
tliree trifhng but significant exceptions (one of 
them being the St. Paul’s Reredos case),” no living 
bishop had in any instance ever exercised the veto 
at all 

In Apiil 1888 , the Bishop of London was 

* llie T\ntcr ls mistaken as to the provision of the law on this point 
It IS onl\ in the case of the ffinlfy party in a divorce suit for adultery 
tliat the parish priest has tlio option of refusing to re-marry 
^ = Tlic other two cases occurred (1) m lOfC, when the Bisliop of 
Gloucester (Ellicott) vetoed a prosecution on the ground that the tacts 
which were 111 dispute were at that moment iub jitdxcc in a Court of 
, and (2) in lllSG, when the Bishop of Kxetcr (Bickersteth) 
exercised his right of veto in a case whicli was of a somewhat 
lusigiiificnul character 
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approached by the Church Association with a 
Memorial signed by 0000 Churchmen in the 
diocese, asking that action should be taken against 
the authonties of St- Paula. Tlus petition he 
refused to grant It was therefore decided to 
apply to tlie Court of Queens Bench for s 
mandamus to compel him to allow a case to go 
forward, on the ground that the reasons which he 
had given were insufficient and unreasonable. The 
Bishop s reply to the Church Association Memorial 
was as follows — 


I have always looked on the Beformation oa the greatest 
ble»mg bestowed by God on the Church of England since 
first the Gospel was preached in this countr) I hold firmly 
to the pnnaplea of that Refonnatioii, and it u for that reason 
that I consider the memorialists entirely mistaken in the 
course which they adopt, and m which they desire me to 
concur 

1 can well understand a desire to banish all sculptured 
r e presen tataocia of our Lord from the conspicuous potion 
wmeh the Cruofixioa occupies in the lately erected reredos, 
and some yean ago, when the Peon and ClhAptar of Exeter 
Cathedral erected a reredoa, m which the figure of our Lord 
occupied this very pootioii, I gave every facility for having 
the question of its legality brooght to tnaL 

Inc chief defender of the reredos at Eictcr waa the late 
Dean Boyd, whom certamly no one who knew him would 
accuse of being mdifferent to the pnnaples of the Refonna 
tion- His derence was ultimately succesefhl, and the reredoe 
was pronounced a lawful erection- 

When once this has been ruled I foil to understand how 
it can be considered compatible with the prinaples of the 
Reformation to draw nice distinctions betwwn the figure of 
our Lord cruciflcd and the figure of our liOrd ascending and 
to ta.y that one tends to idolatry and the other not. Such 
subtlebes savour of the Rabbinical distinctions, once em 
phabcally condemned by our XiOid between the temple 
and the gold of the tem^e, between the altar and the gift 
upon the altar and are utterly alien to the spirit of the 
lEeformabon- 

'Ihe pnnoples of the Heformabon are marked by breadth 
voi* II I 
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and simplicity, and they appeal to the common sense of 
oidinaiy leligious men It certainly would not tend to 
advance those principles, but rathei to discredit them, if, m 
their name, the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s were required 
to remove the figure of our Loid upon the Cross, and were 
allowed to substitute the figuie of our Loid in the act of 
His ascension 

I feel confident that on fuither reflection many of the 
memorialists will agiee ivith me that the question was really 
decided in the Exeter case 

But I must add to this the expiession of my firm convic- 
tion that, necessary as it was, at a time when many had but 
]ust escaped fiom the eiiois of Rome and many were still 
entangled in those eiiois, to remove what was bound up 
rvith recent superstition, theie is not now the slightest 
danger that any Christian in this countiy would be tempted 
to idolatry by any work of ait, lioweA'ei lifelike oi hoivevei 
beantiful 

In answer to this letter Captain Cobham wrote 
on behalf of the Association that theie was nothing 
in the reply which even piofessed to deal with the 
grounds of the Memorial He then tiaveised the 
following affii matrons : 

(1) That the case of Philpotts vcTsiis Boyd raled abso- 
lutely the lawfulness of “all sculptured representations of 
om Lord” 

(2) That oui Loid Himself, in Mattheiv xxiii 17-19, 
emphatically condemned, “ as a subtle and nice distinction,” 
any attempt to discinninate between the relative gieatness 
of the temple and its gold, of the altar and its gift 

(3) Tliat no Christian in this country “is now m the 
slightest danger of the eiTors and superstitions” which your 
Loidship says weie those of Rome, and which, as you admit, 
at one time entangled many 

I he Chairman of the Church Association then 
continued 

I fear to tiespass furthci upon youi Loidsliip’s time, but 
I uxnnot take leave of this subiect without saying that many 
lieiNons mil T>cgaid it as an unjust and mr-idious exercise of 
powei that a Bishop, vho is a minister of the lav, should 
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deny to 9000 of hia fellow Chorchmcn the right of testuig 
the legality of a scandalous and wnnton innovation. Your 
Lordship may from your individual standpoint, deem it 
inexpedient to allow the nghta of the offincved to be 
defended before an independent and impartml tribunal but 
peace cannot be purchased by the denial of justice, nor can 
party spirit be smled by allowing one party to outrage the 
feelings of all others, and to set at defiance (with impunity) 
the law of the land 'Hie manifest mjustics; and partisan 
ship -of such a course wtlJ I trust, prove a death blow to tl>c 
jmquitoQS veto itself 

To this the Bishop answered immediately — 

I rwret that the reasons which I hai’e given you for my 
acbon do not appear satisfactory to your mind but I think 
that, on the whole, the great majonty of Churchmen will 
take very nearly my view of the matter 

In the legal document m which the Bishop 
declined to permit proceedings in respect to tJie 
reredos, the following sentence occurs — 

Littgabon m these matters is sometimes necessaiy m 
•order to settle disputed points of grave importance but 
even in such cases hbgabon is a necessary eviL It keeps 
up rmtation and party strife, it embitters men"^ feeling 
■it inflicts much misduef on the Church and on true religion, 
-and it IS only tolerable as a preventive of worse mi^ief 
that would otherwise follow It is always possible, after 
-any great question of principle has been aeoded (as in the 
Exeter case), to keep up bt^bon indefimtclv ^ mmng 
muior pomts, and sum libgabon becomes more mischievous 
the longer it is conbiraed, while the results obtained from it 
-are of exceedingly little value. 

The next step consisted in an ^pheabon for a 
raflndftTTius to the Queens Bench Division in July 
1888 The Court was asked, in effect, to compd 
the Bishop either to transmit the representation to 
the Archioishop, or to himself consider it ivith 
reference to the circumstances of the case. The 
result of the apphcation was that a mie msx for 
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a mandamus was granted by Lord Coleridge and 
Mr. Justice Manisty, Baion Pollock dissentmg, 
which was afterwards made absolute. 

But on an appeal, by the unanimous and 
emphatic judgment of the Court, consistmg of 
the Mastei of the Rolls (Lord Esher) and Lords 
Justices Lindley and Lopes, the decision of Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Manisty was reversed. 
The Act says that the Bishop, before deciding to 
stop proceedings, is “to consider the whole circum- 
stances of the case,” and these words were now 
held by the Court of Appeal to be “ enabling ” and 
not “ limitmg ” words , so that the Bishop might 
pioperly consider, as he did in the present case, 
“ whether the proceedings could end in any result 
which would make up to the Chuich, and to the 
rehgious life of the country, foi the mischief wluch 
must inevitably be inflicted on them by the litigation 
Itself” 

As to the question of law raised by the Bishop 
of London, viz whether the principles laid down 
m the Exetei case did not cover the issues raised 
m this case,^ Lord Coleiidge and Mr Justice 
Manisty thought that the Bishop’s leasonmg was 
so defective as to be irrelevant and nugatory. 
But Lord Justice Lopes said distinctly, the othei 
membeis of the Court concuriing, that the Bishop 
liad coriectly stated and lightly apphed the legal 
pimciples in question The House of Lords up- 
held the decision of the Court of Appeal It 
became, therefoie, settled law (1) that, m judging 
of the legality of images oi sculptured work,^the 
tests would in future be the very ones apphed by 
tlie Bishoji to the St Paul’s case- (2) that a 
Bishop’s discretion undci the Public AVoiship 
Regulation xVct was general, not particular • that 
the inquiry he was directed to make might “justly 
' See “ Exeter” Memoir, \ol i pp r)20-53-l — Ln 
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include considcmtinii for llic gotxl to he done, or 
the miichicf in\ol\cd"in the proceedings he irns 
nsked to snnction timl he wns not mcrcl\ to 
consider whether the com)iIi\int was fn\olons or 
whether tlicre Iind hcen rcnllj some iiifriction of 
tlie law that his opinion could not he rcsicwcil 
tlmt it was not for tlic House of Ivonls to dclcmiinc 
wliat were tile considcmtioiis wliicli oiiphl to 
gosern It tliat, on the coiitmn it rested with hiiii 
to decide what constituted Oil circinnslanccs of 
tlie ease os well as what conclusion he was to fonii 
upon tlie consideration of llicni Nothing could 
be stronger or more definite than these statcinLiits 
of the 1 ord Chnnecllor{Hnlstiiin) lyonl Hramwcll 
and I^rd Hcrschcll tlie\ placed the I piscopal 
Veto on a firmer basis than its wannest ndiocntes 
liad up to Uiat time iciiturcd to assign to it' 

Among tlie cases of quite another kind that Oic 
liisliop was called upon to deal with was that of 
Dr jllomcne, who held for some scars the Chair 
of Logie and Mclaphjsics nl Kings College. A 
distinguished scholar and wnlcr Senior in the 
Cambndge Jloml Science Tnpos and 1 cllow of 
St. Johns College, Dr Monieric iinfortuiiatclj 
forsook the philosophical oiid inctaph) sieni line of 
studies in which he c-xccllcd to take up the rule of 
tlieological entic. In attacking tlie doctrines of 
the Cliurch to which he hcloiigcd he made the 
senous mistake of imputing to the Cliurch itself 
crude definitions of doclnnes that liad emanated 
from narrow schools of thought within its pale and 
of dealing with sacred subjects m public lectures 
witli a flippancj tliat tended to degrade them m 
popular estimation. In these lectures it seas 
evident that his knowledge of liiblicol criticism and 
his appreemtion of ecclesiastical lustorj were bj 

’ TIw tires triUj cow Um llisiop JKaio ill In oddlUmi to 
wiki tie Dean and CiaplerorSL I'Sul* psld £417 lliC, 
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no means equal to his admittedly high scientific 
attamments The practical difficulty at King’s 
College was that the theological students were 
obhged to attend Di. Momerie’s lectures, and the 
Council therefoie felt bound to take official cog- 
nisance of his published opinions. It was a case 
that had some superficial resemblance to that of 
Frederick Denison Maurice , but theie was this 
essential difference, that no one evei doubted the 
foice, earnesLuess, and mtrinsic worth of Mamice’s 
teachmg, nor the mtense leverence with which he 
invaiiabl)'- tieated theological questions Moreovei, 
Maurice was depiived of his piofessorship, whereas 
Momene was not Aftei two mterviews ndth the 
Bishop and two meetings of the Council, a com- 
promise was agreed to, by winch the Chair of 
Logic and ]Metaph3'’Sics was transfer! ed from the 
department of Theology (to which it had up to then 
belonged) to that of General Liteiatuie and Science 
The Dean of Llandaff (Dr Vaughan) and Mr. 
Gladstone objected to the ariangement, and would 
have preferred a censure of certain of Dr Momerie’s 
wiitmgs that had been brought undei the notice 
of the Council, unaccompamed by any practical 
action The lesult of the compiomise was that 
the theological students of King’s College were no 
longer compelled to attend the lectures of the 
Piofessor of Logic and Metaphysics Di. Momene 
ever afterwards appreciated the great personal 
kindness of the Bishop and of his successor, Dr 
Creighton, both of whom, while deploring the 
attitude he adopted, cordially recognised his 
intellectual ability and undoubted genius 

The Bishop s lelations with Chnstian bodies 
outside the Anglican Commumon were always of 
a fnendly character : but one exceptional case 
must be mentioned here as having had important 
1 esults 
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In tlie autumn of 1880 Dr Rarkcrt of tlie Cit} 
lemple, announced tliat Uic Rc\ H R Ilawcis 
perpetual Curate of SL Tnnics Al^cstniorcland 
btreet, would on October 28 prcacli at liis 
chapel but llie Rishop of London \\toIc to Mr 
Hawejs as folIo^vs — 

Mr nE.\E Sib — Dr ToAir liai wntlen In Jell me Umt 
vou have nrmn^I to pimrii nt the CIl} Temple on 
^riiursdny rooming nl noon, I lliink it right to wir llml it 
w mthout ni} winction nnd ngnin I in) wrilics, I nm 
confident Ihnl notion of tltal Viml Jws mon. tendonrt nl Itic 
iiremnt moment to cmhiltcr thnn to Mwllic the dinertneeH 
bctirci.n difTcrent Clin^linn bodii-v I lj/\\c rcplinl to Dr 
Parker to llint cfTccL 

Tliougli ^Ir Hnwcis bad not slnclh speaking 
been inhibited from preaching nt the Citj Temple, 
lie did not fulfil his engagement after this cxppcs 
Sion of opinion Dr Parker and Mr Guinness 
Rogers \iolcntI) opposed the Rishops action as 
uncrttliolic and unchnsbmi but Mr Kefuard While 
who nos tlicn Chnimian of tlie Congregational 
Union of England and tValcs, m n letter to 7 /a 
Timet, cxprc^cd Ins opimon Umt tlic Risliop nas 
perfectly right, on the ground Umt tlie Act of 
Umformitj obliged all Hishops to maintain the 
exclusive attitude of the Churcli 

It IS not (lie KTolc) tt qucjition of iniliniliail hrcndtli or 
narroimess of ncir Pmliop Tcniplo i* not likclj to err in 
such a ease tlirough pmlc or prejudice, or Uirough fiajiliiog 
Jess than pnna^c. Let the qucbtions of confomut) ntKl 
subscription bo fought out on Uicir nicnbi, and let us not 
attempt to carry our contention by setting nt nnugJit 
•olcran cngagcinenbi. Just JegWation cannot be promoted 
by pnvntc didionour, or by conniving at illegnlit) l«t tJio 
ciuting Jaw bo stcfuiily enforced and tlicn before long the 
nation ns a whole, shocked at tlio frightful disunion of 
Protestants, will insist on tlio amendment or repeal of the 
Act of Unifomiity in the fnco of da^ and all parties will 
be able to respect one enotlicr in tlic intcr\TiL 
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Dr. Paiker replied, that Mr. AVhite had no 
power to speak for the Congregational Union as 
such : 

"While af^mittmg that bishops, like others, are bound to 
obey the law, their obedience might, in such a case as this, 
be accompanied by an expression of i egret that such a law 
pievails If the Bishop had said, “I must obey the law 
though I do so with regiet, seemg that Conformists and 
Nonconfoi mists aie really united m many vital points of 
Christian doctime,"” not a dissentient voice would probably 
have been heard What the Bishop did say ivas, “ If you 
preach it will be without my sanction and agamst my 
■wishes 

Mr H C. Richaids pomted out at the same 
time to Churchmen and (Bssenters that 

The disestablishment of the Church of England would m 
no way open the pulpits or permit the laxity of ecclesiastical 
discipline which Mr Haweis and Dr Parker sought The 
Episcopal Churches m communion mth the Church of 
England in Ameiica and m the Colonies were as stnct m 
this rule as our Church -with its Act of Umformity must be 
In the Chuich of Ireland, ivhere Church feehng was not as 
stiong as in England, such an exchange was not permitted 
noi desiied It was theiefore absurd for Di Paiker to 
attempt to use this obstacle as a lever foi disestabhshment 

The leally irapoitant outcome of the corre- 
spondence was the adoption by the Lowei House 
of Convocation, in May 1887, of the following 
aHiciihis clei'i . 

Tliat wheieas ceitain piiests of the Church of England 
have preached by mvitation of those who are not m com- 
munion -viath the Church m places in which its doc Lx me and 
its discipline aie avowedly opposed, we, the clergy, while 
duly acknowledgmg the chanteble motives and intentions of 
those vho accept the mvitations referred to, desue to express 
our belief that the acceptance of such invitations is not only 
contrar)^ to the piinciples and laivs of the Church, but 
tends to hinder lather than piomote the unity of Christian 
people 
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This Honse respectfully requests their Lordships, the 
Bishops, to take such steps as may be in their poirer to 
prohibit and suppiisa this iimovation, which is a great 
scaridal m the eyes of mai^ devoted Church people, and is 
detmnental to the spread of true religion 

This resolution produced in the Upper House a 
remarkably clear exposition of the wnole question 
by Dr Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester, 
who said m the course of his speech — 

The Reformafaon, I hold, did not mean what man^ 
people think it did not mean the right of private judg 
ment it did not mean the Bible omy as the religion of 
Protestants, though all this inayjjftve iollowod on it. As I 
understand it, it meant this — The Church had been suffer 
mg fox a long bme from intolerable oppression and tyranny 
and that oppreroou and tyranny was not only gaJlmg m 
itself, but it imperilled the truth of religion ana the tuui of 
oar people. The Church, consequently rid herself of 
this oppresaou and tyranny and reformed herself on the 
principles of the Primitive Church, bat she maintained those 
prmaples with unabated leal, and in their fullest mteg|nty 
It was a great national movement of a g^t nanonal 
Church Now I have the greatest respect for Dissenters, or 
Nonconfomustfl as they prefer to call themselves now, but 
the very pnnaple of dissmt is a denial of the principle of 
the English Reformaboo. I laid down, I think the 
pnnaple of the Reformahon. It was a great nabon and a 
great Church reforming itself when it was impossible to get 
the whole of ChrwteiSoin to refonn itself. But the Dis- 
senteiB have a totally dificrent principle, vix. that for very 
slight differences of opinion you may separate from a great 
Nabonal Chuitffi, and that any body of men that hke may 
set up a new Church of their own. That, I say, is m direct 
antagonism to the principles of the English Refonoabon 
It 1* not the Case:, u has been stated in newspopers and the 
bke, that tins w a question of Apostobcal Succession, or a 
quesbon of Episcopacy These are things which I am quite 
willing to entw into m their proper place. But, if uiere 
were no such quesbons as Apos&bcal Succession, or the 
Apostolicrty of Episcopacy stul ^ I have said would be 
tree, VI*. that the enbre Nabonid Church reformed itself 
and that the breaking up into any number of sects i* 
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antagonistic to the great piinciple of the English Reforma- 
tion Thus it seems to me, howevei well mtentioned the 
clergy may be ivho wish to join in public worship in the 
chapels of oui Nonconfoimist brethren, the doing so is 
untnie to the principles of the Reformation m this countiy , 
the ignormg of all this, and the treating of every modern 
sect as on the same footing as the great ancient Church 
reformed at the Reformation, is simple confusion I 

have the strongest possible feeling of desire for closer umon 
with all Christians I desire to the utmost to see that It 
IS the longing of my heart, and I beheve the longing of all 
oui hearts But then the question is entirely whether this 
breaking down of all the old landmarks, and domg away 
with all distinctions and ignonng all old principles, is the 
likely way to effect such union It might produce a tempor- 
ary tiTice, but never a permanent peace 

The Bishop then submitted the followmg resolu- 
tion, which was earned unanimously : 

That in the opinion of tlus House it is contrary to the 
pimciples of the Catholic Church, as maintamed at the 
English Reformation, that clergymen should take part m 
the public religious seinces of those who are not m full 
communion with the Church of England, and that it is 
desirable that the bishops should use their authority and 
influence to induce the cleigy of then respective dioceses to 
abstain from such practices Nevertheless this House deeply 
sympathises with the desire to bring all Christians mto 
closer communion vnth each other through umon with the 
great Head of the Church, and recognises the fact that there 
are many ways of maintaining kindly intercourse vath 
Nonconformists which are not open to reasonable objection 
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The Anti-Swmtiiig Lea^e — The onemploj-ed — Poor relief — 
Social panty — Chm^ aod Stage GoUd — The relation ol 
the dergy to party politics — The temperance question — 
The Dozers Strike 1889 — Bishop* P*rt< Folham- 

Thp Bishop s interest in social questions was 
keen and constant Not only did he fee] as e>ery 
Christian must, that the temporal and spiritual — 
the secular and religious — sides of the welfare of 
the people reacted and were mutually dependent 
upon each other, but he often gave expression to 
his appreciation of the religious value of social life 
m rts^ as, for example, in an address given at the 
gening, on October 81 1898 of the Pepys Mission 
House and Clubs, wbicb had been erected m 
Ilocbester How as the centre for the social work 
of the Church in the parish of St, Stephens, 
Westminster On this occasion he pomted out 

that there was a blessing in the interaiarse of God » 
crefttures one with the other in their enjoymg one 
enother'i eocaetr and in n mi-ing friP 7 >d» It waa 5 blesB 
ing which had a peculiar eflWt npon their Jives, for 
tltt Heavei^ Father always wished that the semces 
rendered to Mim should be cheerftiL It was not desired that 
Christian work should be done m any spirit of gloom, or as 
if it were a hard task, but in the spurt of children in the 
presence of the Father who loved them, and whom they 
loved AU the soaal ei^ojment which God had pronded 
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foi US was not onl} pei*petually blessed by Him, but it Imd 
its effect upon oui spuitual life and all we did toi Uis 
seivice Tliey would, lioi\evei, meet in that hall at times 
for something moie than meiely social enjoyment, it ivas 
intended to be the centre of many good works, and it would 
confer gieatei blessings than many of the lecipients nould 
be awaie of, for some of the best blessings came in \^ry 
commonplace oidinaiy disguise, and yet foi all that they 
nere God’s blessings Paiochial woik in Enghsh parishes 
now and particularly in that diocese meant fai moie than 
the visiting of the sick, the instruction of the young, the 
conduct of the services of the Cliuich, and the pleaching of 
God’s Word Every mimster of the Gospel was sunounded 
by all kinds of ivorks subordinated to those, the one great 
aim of which was evei the same- to encouiage men to love 
and seive one anothei, to teach practical lessons of unselfish- 
ness, to teach men to caie fiist of all foi their oivn families, 
who weie to them the gift of God, but also in a right degiee 
foi all othei families outside The Divine Presence would 
be ivith them in then larious labours, in the Mission-House 
and Clubs, as it was at their own firesides, at meals, and 
when making jokes and enjoying fun , since all these tlungs 
could be, and ought to be, sanctified to the highest ends 

Scant justice has been done by common leport 
to the Bishop’s social qualities and social instincts, 
which were as bulb ant of their kmd as they Were 
strong In no sense was he a recluse 

While he caied little about pubhc dmneis and 
the artificial gatheimgs of pohte society, he loved 
homely social intei course Those who knew him 
intimately will lemember how he enjoyed his 
afternoon teas at Fulham m the drawmg-room, 
when he was wont to unbend to hrs friends and 
to be merry as a schoolboy ready to talk and 
exchange repartees on any subject 

On one such occasion it was that he overheard 
a chaplarn asking Mrs Temple whether there was 
any truth rn the story of his havmg said to an 
ordination candidate, “ I suppose you are engaged 
to be married ^ ” m answer to the candidate’s 
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assertion tlmt ‘ a lad} liad told liini he could read 
veil and audibl} in clitircli " "Let me hear the 
stor},” said the Ihshon and the clmplam vas 
obhg«l to rcjicnt it, nudnig tlmt the Bishop vas 
said to has e remarhed, when the candidate confessed 
that he tear engaged and tliat tlie lad} in cjiicsUon 
tear his Jiaiici'c, MVell }ou lake nn adsice, and 
listen ton hat shesa}s^fr )on arc niamed but 
notbeforc." ‘ All I "exclaimed Dr Temple, lhats 
nlint I ought to lunc said but unfortunatel} I 
didn t tlinik of it in tinia" 

On anotlier occasion a grnic dignilnrs was 
defending tlie Headmaster of a I’liuhc School 
against a chaigc of exccssixc sexenl} in flogging 
n Inch had at one time been brought against inm 
‘He flogged but ser} seldom," said the speaker 
innocent!}, and then though Uic strokes nerc 
numerous, tlic} were light" Oh I i/oii knen all 
about it did } ou f " retorted the Bishop 

His delight nos to gixc and take a keen thrust 
as when in repi} to a remark of Sir Fnink Imscelles, 
tlicn Persmii iMimster that he had been able to 
send assistance to the Ncstonan Christians m 
Ass}na, he prompt!} esclaimcd Arc }ou anarc 
tliat if no Imd Ined tlircc hundred }cars ago it 
ivould hose been m} dnt) to send }ou to 
the stake 1 " 

He nos as fond of ncak tea, and plant} of it 
ns svas tlie late Master of the Rolls, Sir A. L 
Sraitli and many are tlie tea stones, mostly 
apocryphal, tlmt arc told of him He did dislike, 
honever to have strong tea pressed ujion linn and 
when a lady insisted on gning him tlie noxious 
beverage, atgmng that too much natcr spoiled 
the tea and drowned its flaxour he cut short tlie 
discussion by asking ‘Do } 0 u know best or do I 
xvhnt I like most ? 

But to pass on from the Bishop s socmble 
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temperament to his deahngs mth the social 
problems of the day, theie can be no doubt that 
he was a wise and cautious lefoimei When he 
was convinced, as m the case of tempeiance, of the 
wisdom of a movement, he thiew himself into it 
heart and soul . but he nevei acted without having 
carefully considered the case m all its beaiings 
When, for example, he was asked to join the Anti- 
Sweating League, in October 1889, he wrote to Mi. 
T Sutherst, a leading piomotei and member, as 
follows . 

I should piefei to wait foi the lepoit of the Committee 
of the House of Loids on Sweating befoie joining the 
League, and I could not appiove of such exjnessions as I see 
ill your “Objects,’’ namely, lolucli the tooihei ?9 oppressed 
and deprived of the legitvm.ate fniits of Ins labom ” I do not 
know what are the “legitimate fiuits” of any man’s labour, 
and such language seems to me to be misleading and 
miscluevous The choice is constantly this Shall a man 
get wages on which he cannot live, oi no wages at alP I 
think he ought, m that alternative, to get no v ages at all , 
for then he will be diiven to tiansfer his laboui to some 
place where he can get vra^es on Avhich he can live Tlie 
prmciple foi which I womd contend is, that if a man 
employs another man he must give him wages on wliich he 
can live , but there are businesses I feai which would cease 
to exist if this piinciple were universally adopted, and the 
workers m them would get nothing I think it imperative 
always to bear this in mmd 

Again, speaking at a meetmg for men in 
Birmingham Town Hall, January 1895, the Bishop 
referied at length to the question of the un- 
employed He said that it was 

-a lemaikable phenomenon that, though a veiy laige 
numbei of Londoners lived all the year lound m London, all 
those who had the chance lived partly m London and partly 
in the ruial districts The uppei class alwa^ys did so, and 
the same thing was true of the opposite end of the scale 
the tramps usually spending the pleasantest part of the year 
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in the counln looi^inp for work,*’ iv^ thcr mid IH< 
knowledge of tlicm — nmf U wah prclU uxleiiMvc— vi-m Uinl 
they were quite willing to woA, Ittit on thf* comlilion — thnl 
for cverv two work there i>hould be nl lea I two iln)* 
holwliiv (UttI that Uic\ should not f»ta} more tluin fnurfln^h 
m anv one place. In the trinicr lhc> /locked into I>ondon 
and called tlicin^rc^ “ the unimploicd ** Am! whdd. thca 
WM tlwit Iroublc there trcn% bc^lc^^*» a \en consldcmlilc 
number who were willing to work, nnd work Iwrd and 
Mcndilv lull who could not gel work to do flier Imd 
Dotliing like it in Ibrminglinni Inil lit mentioned the nw of 
London liccnu'e the pmlMhdil\ wna tlwt if thc\ let go Utcir 
mom! hold on IhoMj people tlie trouble whieli prevndwl in 
London would grow till it fell upon other [ilarcjs nnti 
Birmingliani \rould liare Ibi khare of it 

On the question of poor relief he sjiokt uith 
no uncertain sound — 

Tilts knew b\ >ad tspcricno. Uint to lift jicoplc up 
without their own co-ojKrmlion wa* mmpi) hnjiosobic, and 
that anything in the nature of rcluf which nclwl upon tlicir 
cueunutancTS without acting u|ioii their clmmcUr waa renllv 
Dirown awn) ki fur aa anv good could la* cx|>cTlcd of It and 
^■ns not merely wasted but niiM*liicsou'>. 11 wn.s n |>or|>clual 
leMon to tlicm Uvxt, when our Lord clinrgial CliTvluxna with 
A datv of lhi» kind. Ho diowctl llinl it would require all the 
powen of their undcDitondmos of Clin Unn diligence and 
obacmxtjon a* well nn of kinJii K\*ni|«nlli\ of heart, without 
which no Chrirtian dut) could be duwliargcd at nil fhes 
saw plainly Uiat tlic quieter micli work vnxs done Uic belter 
waa the re#ulL If thc) began to make proclamation of wiint 
they were dome, and told the world the) were going to !a^ 
hold of tills clara and tnubtfonii it b\ wme magic of their 
own, the most certain result would Ik more miffchicf u great 
deal than good Tlies might be able in that isns to wise a 
few but those few at tiro cost of degnuhng and loircrlng n 
very largo number nnd if thcr wanted to do micli n work as 
this — not only for Uic sake of Uiclr own indindunl cliamclcr 
and services, but in onlcr that it might bo truly tiro work of 
God, in order that the work ItscJi might succeed — it was 
hardlj poaublo to push too lor the precept. Let not your 
left hand know what your nght liand docuu'" 

riie reference of this declaration was obnously 
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to “ General ” Booth’s Scheme, about which he did 
not entertain sanguine expectations. 

Passmg on from the question of pool relief, 
we come to the still giaver problem of social 
puiity. One of the eaihest pastoral letters written 
by the Bishop to his clergy was suggested by the 
so-called revelations of the Pall Mall G-azette m 
the summer of 1885 

Rev deae Bhother The passing of the Ciiminal 
Laiv Amenfiinent Act, and still moie the circumstances which 
have attended the passing of that Act, appeal to me to lay 
a flesh and serious responsibility on us, the clergy The 
exposure lately made of the extent and orgamsation of 
vice m the Metiopohs has caused the greatest pain and 
distress to many excellent people, and not a few bmieve this 
exposme has done more haim than any use to be made of it 
can do good I have not shaied and do not share that 
opinion The hot mdignation that has been roused all over 
England is cei’tam, in my judgment, to overpower the moral 
mischief that so many feai, and I feel confident the result 
ivill be a general raising of the moral tone on this subject 
thioughout the counLiy Young men have strong 

passions, but they have geneious instincts which can ahvays 
be appealed to successfully I think that in the first 

place we are bound to dwell much m our teaching on the 
duty we owe to the young in this matter There is no 
measurmg the mischief which men of mature age can do 
and have done by speaking lightly of impure conduct, or 
by encomaging the false and unchristian notion that pma^ is 
impossible in the male sex and therefore not required Still 
moie important is the duty which parents owe to their 
children It is possible for parents to inculcate punty as 
none else can, and it is a duty which is often grievously 
neglected 

It may not be wise to touch very often on such subjects 
befoie a mixed congregation, but still earnest teaching is 
needed even there sometimes, and very often at seasons of 
special solemnity, such as Advent oi Lent, seiwices for men 
only will give oppoi-tunities for being more plam- spoken 
than would be right before women and children 

In the second place, you may be able to form societies of 
men Avith a special view to the encomagement of punty of 
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life axtd conduct, or to engraft well nn nmi on \'our cxliliDg 
parodiial socJcticsi. 'ioung men nre not unwilfing to unite 
In Rich moveraenbs itnd to avnil thcnwclrcs of the helps thus 


ofTcrod them in fighting ngnmrt. Ihu strong temptation. 
Such soactic* can do mucli to banish impure conxxnttiUon 


Such soactics can do mucli to banisu imnurc conxxnttiuon 
and impure Htcraturc, and to help all the nght minded 
to put a ban on unchaste livun. 

in the preparation of candidates for confirmation 
and in }"our general Icachmg jou can insist with the utmost 
earnestness on tlic dut> of not dallying mth temptation 
This, wluch 13 a dutr in tlic conflict with all sins, is pres 
eminently a duty in the conflict mth impunty 

Fourthly you can do^-our part in vrhnt, taken as a whole 
belong* moro propcrlj to tiic laity — the formation of 
vigilance committed and similar machinery for watching over 
and aiding in the administration of Uic law ilfuch more 


can probahly be done b) steadily enforcing the law tJian ho* 
been done ycL 

But, above all I entreat you to labour diligently to raise 
the tone of nablic opinion and to maintain a higli standard 
thcrcnflcr It U in the principles that men hold* rathta- than 
in any rules or law* that th^ laydown or the machinery tbev 
form that our hope rests of punfynng soaetj in any real or 
permanent measure. Our teaching should Iw groror more 
earnest, more solemn on this subject than it hL ever been 
before. To know the evil as wo know it now, and to be 
tmaflectod by the knowledge, will indeed make all worse 
instead of better F Lovnrv 


This letter was followed Jii the same year (1H8S) 
by the Bisli^s action in reference to tJie Cliurch 
and Stage Guild. A deputation of the Society 
had waited upon lum witJi a view of gaining lus 
support m the work tliey were ei^oged in but, 
after several interviews witli the Ilononiry Secre 
tary the Rev Stewart D Hendlam, tlie Bishop 
rephed thus — 

Kouu* Pauce, S.W 
Ootobtr 1805. 

Mt deab So — have no objection to your bringing boforo 
the Church and Stage Guild the opmion that I hare erpretsed 
concerning its aim and operation. Tlic aim, as I undcritood 
it, is (1) To procure from the Chnstun Church therecognibon 
VOL. n X 
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of what IS good m the stage, and the recognition of the 
greatness of that good , and (2) at the same time to remove 
from the stage what is evil The operation of the Guild 
appears to me to lay very much sLiess on the first of these two 
aims, and very little on the second , and in consequence of the 
neglect of the due proportion between these two there is a 
strong tendency to deny the existence of the evil Now I 
believe the evd to be great I believe there is much on 


the stage, and, in particular, in the ballet, which does grave 
mischief to many young men, possibly to many young women 
The ballet does suggest what had better not be suggested, 
and I doubt if those who deny this are quite as decisive as 
they should be in condemnmg, not merely impure acts, 
but impure emotions and thoughts My oivn personal 
experience of young men is very consideiable, and I 
have no doubt whatever that a very large number of 
spectators of the ballet, even if they are quite able to 
prevent impurity from going into act, are nevertheless led 
into most disastrous sms of imagination Nor, further, have 
I any doubt that the result is to encourage m young men the 
general opmion that a low standard of pmity is natural and 
permissible in the male sex I acquit the dancers from all 
share of the evil which affects the spectators The danceis 
begin young and are, as it were, protected by long usa^e 
They grow up thinking no harm, and they know no harm, 
though of couise there are evul-minded among them, but I 
have no leason to believe that the evil-minded are numerous 
The innocency of the dancers, however, does not prevent the 
mischief to the spectators, and that, I repeat, is a very grave 
fact, whatever the Guild may say Yours faithfully, 


F. Lonbin ' 


In answer to this a letter was drafted by the 
Guild, reminding the Bishop that the clergy had 
hitherto contented themselves with simpTy de- 
nouncing the evils of the stage , that this they 
had done with no good result, and that what the 
Guild wanted them to do was to recognise the good, 
and by that means gradually oust the evil The 
Bishop s reply was, “ MHien you have persuaded 
the ballet-dancers to practise their art in proper 
clothing the case will be altered.” 
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Dr Temple \\as deeply interested m rescue 
■work, but felt that little could be done under 
existing conditions. He complained that the clergy 
^\ere reluctant to touch it, and tJiat the laitv 
disliked it e^'en more. He felt that tlie nork — 
important and essential though it nns — was para 
lysed bj a pre\nlent and unchnstian spirit of 
prudery and he urged the emplo}mcnt of trained 
workers who should be fulij competent to deal 
with the difRcult problems of humanity presented 
to them. It nos furtlier liis opinion that all the 
work — rescue, preventive, reformatorj — should be 
linked together, especially rescue and reformatorj 
With another \exed question — tlmt of the 
relation of the clergy to party pohbcs — the Bishop 
dealt m o lecture aeliver^ at St Miclmel s, Com- 
hiU, in January 1895 He said — 

There Is nlKaj*B ft oonsidcrahlc diflJculty in defining mth 
any precuiOD the telAbons betreen the thing* of this world 
ood tho thizigs of the other because, on Uio one buid there 
u ft vGr> Bcnoos d/ingcr that if thc*c two arc oilorcd to 
come into too close contact the things of tlic oUicr world 
may seem to bo absorbed in tbe enrea of this and, on the 
other hand, there u n \cry great danger — pcrlwps the more 
senou-s danger of tbo two — that if titc demarcation botirccn 
them be made too strong tbe rcioilt will be that the nnnaplca 
of religion will bo altogether excluded from their proper 
inflocnce on our condoct in this life. It is unquestionable 
that it Is intended tliat our rcllpon should penetrate into 
all our ordinary conduct, and tbero should bo nothing which 
wu do a* concerning thu present life which is not Ntry 
dutmeUy penetratea through and through bj the spirit 
that belonn to the hfe that u to come. Now tho broad 
pnnaple which must gorem the position of onj cIc^H5^uan 
IS this that ho IS An ambassador for Christ, in order timt he 
may speak of the things of Chrut to tlic whole world. 

This M the purpose of ms ministry' onxi, having this purpose, 
he must always to conduct himaclf that it shall to made 
supreme over all that he docs. From this general 

^naple I pass of necessity to the main apphcution of it. 
How IS the minister of the Gospel to do his work ? Plainly 
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enough lie must do it b} the life that he hvOvS, ivliich mil 
be at once a precept and an example He must entei into 
all the ordinary life of men, therefore, because in the 
orthnar) life of men religious life must he pei'petually the 
inspiring piinciple of the hole He must take his share, 
a.s a titi7en, in that which is required of all citi7ens He 
must take his shaie in ereiything for i\hich ordinary men 
arc rcsjionsihle, and for that reason he must entei into 
politics ]ust as other men are called upon to enter into the 
same sphere But, as he enters into politics, nhat mil be the 
guiding rules of all that he has to do in that sphere ? In 
the first place, he is bound to make it felt by those amongst 
nhoni he is liMng and amongst whom he is labouring that 
in i\lmtevcr ho docs tlicic is no self-seeking, there must be 
conspicuous a total absence of personal ambition, of pei’sonal 
^anlt\, of e\cr) thing iiliich takes him doim from his high 
position as the ambassador for Christ Again, as he is 

to be an example of self-surrender, so too must he be an 
example of absolute fairness in dealing Mitli all his fclloiv- 
nicn He is bound as a Giiistian to recognise that other 
men base consuencos as well as himself, and that other men 
are undci the command of theii consciences ns he also ought 
to be of Ins He is hound to be conspicuously fair in 
ncknoulcxlging the right of olhei men to their own opinions. 
He is hound to take care that, if he condemns, he condemns 
the principle lo which he is opjioscd, and ncier assigns to 
an) man niolnes of a lowei kind than he would assign to 
himself And }et, though it is his dut> to make lehgion 
penetrate into politic^ so far as he possibl} can, he is bound, 
on the other hand, to take care that politics shall never 
ahiorh religion lie must make men feel that thougli ho 
t*d<s hi'' p irl as a man in jiolitical life, he is ncicr so 
trigro-Mtl 1>^ jmhtics that his politual action is lo pul aside 
his ixhgnnis jmrymH’ He must noiei allow it lo he s'lul 
tint h‘* Ins toigoUen his commission, men foi a moment, 
lx c uis< lu 1ms ln'cii so ahsorhed m an\ pohtic.il mo'icmont 
ivlnfntr tint tin* higln r nuist is for the time hcing shut 
o'lt . wrong for him at arn time to make the 

nuni'lnitinns nf n Iigion stilionhnnie to nns pohtnnl puipose 
ihitntr In tin ihimli it n htsf tint he should alwa>s 
ri mi nl) rtint thin the things <>f ihjs ^orld art so ahsolutcB 
Milvfi'Mmlf to tin things of th< olhtr that Ihcix nmr shall 
Ih ;v monn nt s donlit lint Ha thing, of tla titla r world are 
filhtm Ids iniMt— tdhni' it mlmU . . bpinking gcntmlh. 
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them am be no quc*lion that within !lie church crenthinp 
should be cnlm, pcnrcfult )jwv'Tnl^ iJwl wilhm the churrli 
ever} one who prcviml tn the conprpilion »lio»h! feel 
that the miiurtcr m commi'^'tonctl In Clin I to to him 
If the niini'.lcr olTcrKl^ nnil xcir* h\ wlwl hi. ki)*!*, lie 
has not really hclpetl men to come neaiYr to Clin I Ilian 
they were befon. on tlic contmrj he Iws done Kimclhinp 
to dnre them nwn\ It h Ihcnfon. beltir that nil his 

own fpcnal opinions nml vicw> ^houlil I»o put tint of Mght 
in churclit aim that llicn. he should fcnHi tliny hiph 
pnnaplrt nboul whicli tlicre mnnol be nnr nnl i|ur«>lion 
nmonpil rvlipous men — tho«e high principles I mean, which 
c5pcciall> mark the Clin twin clwmirtcr Oiir I^nl laid 
down n rule for all conduct in tins unrhl when He Mid lliat 
there was alwn>Ti a rrpion lu which Ills Kinpiloni was "not 
of tins world,*' n rcpion from which tlie nlTain of tins world 
should be vi*oli cjccludal In a wnni, tin* rlcnfymnn 

will join in politics in Ids enpanty ns on nmbavulor for 
Chn t, and consequently, then. wJlf be n place and « time 
when in that clwiractcr he will Icnic |x>hlirs /vshle lo irpcak 
of wmrtldnp tliat must nlsmya be for him, aiwl for all men* 
hiphcr lh.m am jwlitlcs wluiUocnr 

£arl> in ^Ia> 1885 the JItshop opened up Ins 
Mgorous cnisndc npalnsl intcnipcrnnce in London 
b) fl speech in Exeter llnlJ which was crouded in 
e\ci} part, in ttldcli he said — 

One reason wh) I liaie acreptwt the olHet of Jh hop of 
London fs the hope that that oIKcl roiplil hnnp me into 
more direct contact with prrot nwoo-e* of iu> ftllnw-counir} 
men, nod tliat I ouglit (Imi morr iqqiortunilN of fulfilling 
the injunction wludi tl»o Church laid upon me when I was 
coasccmled a Jlishop, rU. tlmt 1 diould alwm's haie hiiecla) 
repard to the jioor Tlic cause of this Sorlel\ (the Total 
Aortincncc Scctiou of llw CE*!^) is cmpliatimJI) the 
cause of Uio grent maw of the people. It is not that tlic 
poor arc more iDlcmpcmtc flian othent, but it is tlial in 
icropcmnco luu a niorv certain wmI n more dcadlv effect 
upon them ami upon Utcir jMwalion- If b\ lalwunng 
amongst tlic poor I could make them in the ilfghtest degree 
find it coner to win for tbcmMilics a more religious and 
more moral condition by casting out Uictr temptations and 
prorocations to intemperonee, then indeed I should feel I 
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was doing a bishop’s woik a time superintendence of the 
religions life of the people at laige 

On January 14, 1886, the Bishop inaugurated 
the political side of his temperance campaign m 
the Metropohs at a meeting to welcome the newly- 
elected membeis of Parliament who were total 
abstainers, at which he said that he did not suppose 
that all they wished done could be done by legisla- 
tion, but they wanted legislation to give them an 
open space m which they could woik, and, if 
possible, restrict the temptations in every way. 

He was always in favour of going as fast as they could, 
without destroying the cause by trying to go too fast He 
was ready to take any instalment of a restriction of the 
liquor tiaffic, however small, as he thought that the swell of 
the tide was quite certain to carry them beyond any mere 
temporary instalment He was not in the mmd to lefuse 
an}i;hing offered because it was not enough 

His views of the possibilities of legislation weie 
emmently sane and practical, as is demonstrated 
by the following extract from a remarkable speech 
made at the opening of the new headquarters of 
the C.E T S at Dean’s Gate, Westnunster, m 
November 1892 : 

There will be, of course, those who will fight very hard 
for leaving things as they are I do not think myself that 
they will take the line ot saijnig. You had better leave things 
ns they are What they will do will be rather to try whether 
they cannot get all the different proposals and bang their 
heads one against the other, and see whether by knocking 
them together they can knock all the vats out We shall 
find, I think, in the vanety of rcinedies foi the evil of the 
present state of things a ^e^y great probability that there 
vill be a difficulty in caiT}ang anything at all I think 

that in temperance legislation ve haAo very often made a 
mistake bv not being ready to accept a little, and conse- 
quentb '''e got nothing, and have had to start afresh 
In the present day vc ha%c gained this that there is a 
toienibb general con\action that something must be done 
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Lordship did not advise even extreme men, 
jjQ^^ver to b^m by giving up tbexr extreme views, 

m one way am generally called mther an extremo 
^ “that IS, a great many of ray fnends tell me over and 
that I press total absbnencc a great deal too hard, 
^eel that I ara only doing what I am bound to do 
^ I it M my conviction that it is the right couree to 
there are others who take nmiJarly extreme views 
ich I do not agree at all Thus, for instance, in the 
’^nnflict that there was last ^ar over the proposals of 
f^^^schen, I was very strongly in fisrour of eompensabon 
* ,^^mhlicaii, and I held to it fast, and shall fight for it 
I When I say that A thmks B gnevousJy mistaken 
^ qmte see that B is wrong but when I am A I 
1 do nOjj_ j cannot help thinking there must be a good 
® ** ople in the same position as myself I remembw, a 

E l^ny years ago when I was a Fellow of Balbol Collie, 
^ire discussed some matter m the Common Room and 
, ^ 'come to the vote there were 6 to 6 A very clever 

wnen it ' ,jtaymg mg nt the time — a Frenchman — end 
came oot he asked me how the matter had gone, 
I him- He said, " It stnkes mo that in most English 
^ W it 11 a case of abont 6 to 5 ” and so far as I 

Sltshmen at all, if yon come to look inside them it 
Know -t-nihy reajjy a case of an: to five in rwud to any snb- 
SIX ought to prevail over the five, and I rather 
1 . 1 ,°® what JcsscII, one of our mort remarkable 
eympatmSjj jndginenta. He began by re- 

have no doubt — but that perhaps most not 
manon^ veiy much because I never have any doubt.’’ If 
ts/MSi ■OT'j upon the basis of respecting one another s con- 
we procee»p bound to do right. When we have 

saencea ^ conclusion as to what is the best thing to do, 
^ b as resolute m supporting that view as if it was 

1 ® ^ cared to upliold That is the 

temper^in I we ought to approach the I^islature on 
this matter, 


NothiT^ was more remarkable in Temples atti 
tude temperance question than the 

wav m earned out the principle advocated 
ab(^ roe proceed upon the basis qf respecting 
one anothi'^ consciences we are hound to do rtgh^ 
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He never credited his opponents with bad or false 
motives ; he nevei condescended to the employment 
in his speeches of unsound or claptrap arguments ; 
he never made exaggerated statements, nor allowed 
his enthusiasm for a great cause to hhnd his sense 
of justice Let the following words witness to the 
truth of this statement 

Presiding over the meetings of the Council of 
the C.E.T.S. Societies at Nottingham m October 
1893 , he confessed that 

In regard to compensation he held views which would not 
be accepted by the great mass of temperance reformers The 
State had practically encouraged a large number of people 
to embark in a cei-tam busmess, and, if that business tm-ned 
out to be mischievous, they weie bound to make some com- 
pensation where they lequued it to be given up At the 
same time he knew it was practically impossible to pay com- 
pensation in the Avay he should himself prefer, namely, out of 
public money , but, as some public-houses would gain, m any 
scheme of reduction, by the suppression of other houses, it 
appeared to him perfectly equitable that the particular 
gainers should compensate the losers, and on these Imes it 
was hoped that a measure might be passed 

Or again, on another occasion, he gave utterance 
to the following sentiment : 

If the total abstainer tells me that he thinks that 
drinking wine is in itself a sin, or that the Bible forbids it, I 
shall tell him in reply that I am sure he is mistaken If he 
refuses to work with me, or if he insists on attacking me 
unless I agree with him, I shall not therefore cease to 
practise and to preach total abstinence as the best remedy 
for present evils, but I shall ask him to considei whether his 
cause will gain by going off to what is not our present 
concern the grappling with a temble mischief, for which 
the best and only aiailable remedy is total abstinence 

A third instance of this honest, truth-loving 
spirit which animated the Bishop’s advocacy of 
temperance ivill be found m his closmg words on 
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the subject, spoken nt Hampton on flmmes on 
the c^ c of Ins lca\ ing the Diocese — 

I hitve been a hanl Ktirkinp man mjMjlf for manj- jtaini 
and I did not find when I gave up inloxicnlln^ Inpion* that 
my health and jilrenglh or poirrr t» labour wire impaired 
Among*t wlucntcd people I think the idea tlwil thej nn. 
ncctwaiy Is prcttj^cil gone \ou ina\ remember n pin *ictan 
wnUng to T?ir n fc« vmn* ago, wljo ndmittiTl that 

total nbrlaincrs might lire n IiUIl lor^r lliaii other people, 
but urged what nu'^rablc h\T» lhe> !«L ** I^ook *' he wid, 
“at thar prtle foccjs their cmncmhil Ixxho'^ (iftiiffhUr) 
A\ ell I think we can wliow »ome lolnl ali^tninm to wliom 
that cnticum docs not npplr but 1 ilo not think the 
knowledge I ha\-c spoken aImiuI Iin.^ mI rvnehed all the 
working classes as much as it should dn, 'ITiere sUlI preratls 
in the mind of many of titeni tlic idea tliat Intoxicnting 
liquors will givii them additional »»lrciiglh to do gooil wort 
These persons must be amwcml bj ollicrs of their t>wn 
class who can do so, ^Vo do want the (joirmraimt sooner or 
lalcr—ood we siwll gel it for certain — to diimnwh the 
enormous number of temptAtioni b\ which )>coplc an? now 
currounded. I confess that 1 wrr often do not agreo 
with some of the things that are Mid on temperance plat 
forai. I cannot agree with those who wiv lluit if a man 
touches jntoiicnling liquor at all Jic » sure lo gel won-c and 
wtirae. I have drunk inloxioibng liquor for a good man\ 
jcori of mv life, though fin. and twenty n«n» ago I gni-c ft 
up altogether but J liare nenr at nii) time fell llrnt I 
conld not check or control nij>tlf in the u^e of IL llicn 
why did I become n total abstainer? Itecauic when I looked 
into the aocial condition of the counln and particularlr of 
those who arc Dcorust to my own lienrt — the men wJio live 
by the labour of their hands and llic sweat of Uicir bodies, 
— I felt that the beat thing I could do for them was to fight 
the battle ride b} tide wiUi tlicm ngalrut tliia terrible oril 
that ir cTta- driri^ Ibetn down. 

As Chairman of the Church of England Tern 
pcrance Society Dr Temple was mainlj mstru 
mental in carrying out a mucli needed reform m 
tlie constitution oi tliat body In 1802 he addressed 
A arculor to the Diocesan branches of tlie Socict) 
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and to all its members, m which] after pointing 
out that it held a unique position among societies 
advocatmg the temperance cause, h'e expiessed the 
opmion that it did not exercise a power and 
mfluence coiTespondmg to its charactei. 

This lack of power m proportion toj its character (he 
wrote) IS mainly due to the looseness of its’ organisation 
The proposals for reorganisation which I * have submitted to 
the Executive and the Council, and which] liaie been accepted 
by them, are intended, if possible, to remedy these defects 
The fiist purpose of those proposals isi to do away ivith 
the distinctions heretofore maintained between the parent 
society and the branches Theie is now to be no separate 
parent society The Society henceforilh consists of the 
branches, and the branches in their un*ion constitute the 
Society The Executive is the organ of the united blanches , 
the Council is their supreme legislature Tlie second 

purpose of my proposals is to put the government of 
the Society into the hands of those who take an active 
mterest in its operations and their succeU No society can 
have much weight if many of its member’s aie half-hearted 
in their support of it and of its aims j There can be no 
doubt that there are members of our Society who cherish a 
languid opimon in its favour, think its woik commendable, 
and yet feel little enthusiasm in the cause themselves, and 
are inclined to damp it m others I jim firmly convinced 

that the Society under this new constitution will be moie 
closely muted and more vigorous in its| action, and union 
and vigour are the conditions of success in such work as 
ours j 

In the previous year (1891) a special effort had 
been made to increase the nuniber of children 
belonging to Bands of Hope, anli the following 
“ Appeal to Parents on behalf of their Children ” 
was penned by the Bishop : 

^Ve ask parents, even if they are not a ready, and have no 
intention of becoming, total abstainers, tt) consider whether 
1 will not be better for their children to remain quite fiee 
^om the risks and temptations that they ivill have to face if 

hey become accustomed to use mtoxicatmg liquors Very 
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few indeed will now rnfuntain that children need these 
stimaUnU, or ore in nn\ rcsjicct the bctlor for iwung Uiom 
On the other hand it a well known fact that man? liarc a 
natural wenknera in tins direction, and if Uic} once Ix^n 
mil hereafter Bud it cxcccdingK dilhcult to rtop Ull they 
hare gone on from moderate Indulgence to excess. And 
further, where tlicrc Ls no mcli natural weakness, the 
customary use of intoxicating liquors exposes many a yonng 
man to senous temptation from foolish companions, i^ho 
would have no power to lead Mm wrong if he had never 
begun to indulge hmtsdf in that wa) 

And besides tire coaodcmtion of what is best for the 
diildren Uiemselvcs, with a view to their liappincss and 
success in life, is it not something to join in the nobio 
crKlcarour to help Ukj whole body of working men to get rid 
of that intcnipcrnncc which is often ho dreadful a curse to 
thcmsclve* ana their famiticc ? Those wlvo liavc no difllculty 
in keeping themselves saber ought to hare some feeling for 
others that arc weaker And it is a noble and Climtlan 
tiling to giro ap an mdalgcncc of Uils kind in order to loin 
in the greot battle againrt inlemixTanct end cicn children 
can do their port in tins, and if Uiey begin to do Uictr part 
as children they will ho still better able to do what the) can 
for their fellows when the) arc grown up. 

Children ore a sacred trusU gi'cu to jarenU by their 
Creator to be brought up to live pure ami godlr lirtas. Wo 
oro taught to pnu for oursolrw llint wo be not led into 
temptation But bow much more reason haic wo to fear 
temptation for the little one" who hai-c not )ct tho know 
lodge to SCO what is best, nor the slrcnglli In choose it! 
When tlioy arc older we shaU have to feavo tlicni to the 
guidance of tlicir own conscicnciSB, and tlie) must dedde for 
themselves what they will do in itgard to drinking intoncnt 
jng licj^uors, os in regard to all tlieir other conduct. But 
meanwhile it w our duty to keep them from anj'tliing wluch 
may make it hereafter difficult for Uiom to do what theu* 
consacnoci may then Ull them to bo their dut) 

We beg of you to let vour children at once join a Bowl 
of Hope or a Jm-cmic Temperance Society It is now cosy 
it might bercaflcr turn out to bo nocessar), and then do 

S SfllculL It cannot do them any harm It may be, we 
re it will be, an lucrilculablc blessing It is cor^n that 
if they join they will have better hcMth of body It is 
nearly certain that tlwy will be bettor m soul and spirit for 
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though nothing but the giace of God can give health to the 
soul, yet it IS much to remove all hindrances to the effectual 
working of that giace, and of such hmdrances intemperance 
IS kno^\^l to be one of the woi*st Let us keep even the 
possibility of intempeiance far away from oui chddren, and 
leave no chance that we should ever have to fear hereafter 
that it has been our fault that they have fallen into sm, or 
have barely escaped from domg so It is quite certam that 
no parent vnll evei i egret that he has kept from his children 
tluoughout then childhood ivhat is utterly useless to all 
children, dangerous to very many, and ruinous to not a 
few I F Londdj 

(Cliairman of the Chuich of England 
Temperance Society) 

A burning question, which has since unhappily 
been assuming more serious proportions, gave him 
much anxious thought. In October 1892 he 
granted an mterview to a reporter from the office 
of the Daily Telegi'aph, which had published a 
long correspondence on the subject of the increase 
of intemperance among women, and wished to 
obtain a statement of his views. Dr. Temple 
began ^ the conversation by a reference to the 
provision of gi eater facilities for secret drmkmg, 
which many correspondents had affirmed to exist. 
The Bishop had always held this to be the case, 
but wanted particulars The answei pointed to 
grocers’ licences, which Bishop Fraser considered 
innocent of the evil, and also to the existence of 
drinking clubs or cliques of women “ There is no 
doubt,” observed Dr Temple, “ that women show 
much less reluctance to be seen drinking, and 
drinking in public-houses, than they did. That is 
one of the worst symptoms of the mischief It 
seems to me that it has groivn out of the fact that 
so many of them have habituated themselves to 
drinking in secret, and gradually lost their aversion 
to entering places where they may be noticed ” It 
being suggested that the grovTh of drinking habits 
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may be due to the dull monotonj of life iii 
congested distncts, the Bishop said — 

I chould not hare thought it tnts due to tJiAt I sliould 
hare naid that the monotony of life m congested dutnets 
was not refill^ very oppressive. ITic certainty of having 
•omc one to talk to, wntn the opjiortunity of joining in what 
may be going oo, i« enough to prevent anj tniiig like 
monoton) I ha^c pcnnnall) known instances of verj poor 
and respectable people wlio hare lived in distncts of the 
kind in great porertv and who lu\\c been assisted to go 
into the eoanti^ and liavc been there placed in positions 
whcrc»a.s mdustnom folk tlicj could Jive rerj comfortabl) 
50 far as food clothing and housing were conccmcd But 
they would not stay because they found the countiy so dull in 
comparison witli Londoa Tlicso people were not victims of 
druiL I am inercl} quoting their crpcncncc os examples of 
those who, so far from dnaing life in congested lenities 
very monotonouf and dull, found that It supplied them with 
a vxry considerable amount of cxcitcmcnl— Koiatcrocnt, 1 
mean, independent of tlic pubHc*housc. Mj opinion on 
this head IS idcnticnl with tMt loo^ oot expressed b) Dr 
Johnson. At the came time 1 rrsidtiy allow that the people 
want better means of recreation than the) have at present. 
Yet, if places of recreation ato to bo supplied with an 
abundance of bquor they will be no whit belter than the 
public houses 

n remark which indicated a iiiatcnal diiTcrence from 
the Bishop of Clicsters view 

Dr Temple went on to speak of religious 
influences as alone likely to ^ect an ultimate 
cure. He thought tliat * a State home for 
liabitual drunkards, m which they should be 
compulsorily detained, would only touch the 
fnnee of the e\nL” 

Another practical utterance was tliat on ‘ Our 
Social iilanners and Customs” — a tlieme which he 
selected for his New Years address to tlie Church 
of England Temperance Society, delivered in St 
Phihps Parochial Hall, Buckingham Palace Road 
on January 2, 189d 
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One of the greatest obstacles to the advance of temperance 
principles is to be found in the oidinar}”^ customs of society, 
more particularly at this festive season , and it is astonishing 
hon that disagreeable sentiment nhicli mixes up dunk with 
social gatherings permeates the usages, and e\ en the litera- 
tuie and nielod}, of the nation I myself have heard a lot 
of Scotchmen sing away at “ Auld Lang Syne ” with such 
gusto and hearty earnestness that I have in a weak moment 
really been half tempted to loin in and diink “a cup of 
kindness ” mth them so carried away have I been by then 
mid enthusiasm The fact is we should turn the tables If 
tno-thirds of the population would only become abstainers, 
then it nould be the balance who would seem odd and 
strange 

The Bishop’s intervention as a mediator in the 
famous Dockers’ Stiike of 1889 ^vlll be remembered 
by many, for there -were those wlio considered at 
the time that his action Avas ineffectual and 
unsatisfactory. 

Tlie followng bnef account of the circum- 
stances is supplied by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P. : 

The great Dock Strike began on August 14, 1889, and 
uivs not brought to a final conclusion till September 14 
'^Tlie movement hung fire at first, and, for a few days, it 
appeared as if it vould wane and flicker out like previous 
ntlenipts of the same sort Suddenly, however, it caught on 
'Jlie v\hole of tlie skilled labour employed in the docks and 
riverside industries deteimincd to support their less fortunate 
brethren The> came out “ on ])nnciple and “ in s} mpath>,’" 
tonlent, if ilic “Doiker got liis biiincr,” to go back to work 
at tlie instant at the old terms Tlie^ strength, life, 

ami Kickhone to the struggle The strike gnthcrmg^ticivrth 
dav In dav, finallv, and within an imredibh shoif space^of 
tnm, involved some 80,000 workers, and hi ought the whole 
business of the Tort of Ixmdon to an absolute standstill 
Hut sotm nengnised nutbonU was required from wbciue 
ifiiaUve mtcivenluin could ’practiudl) proccaid Public 
opminn ponitfd to the Mansion ilousc as Uk* plnce, and to 
th' tainl Mavor as the uiithontv Put the Lord Mavoi 
" s Iloucvtr, on the follow'ing Thursdav night, jiist 

av.^k ufl.r tin first mlirv.ntion, the J^nd .Nbivor came 
hit, lit town, and nl mu* aclid ]nonij)}U and eflectivcU 
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lie immctlinlcl) ttjmmonwl to hw coun'cl ninl nrU thrx? 
nho ircrc wbvx^ucnt!} the IIouw Com 

mitlce of Conciluillon,'' nml procrolwl In Ins own 

1 >cTsoiia! influence, nml the tUll more powerful influence of 
ns position, to hnnp tire Ktrikc to an cno TIic Committee, 
as at first consUtulwl, and nt iU first meelin;; (on Scplcmbcr 
C), comnslal of Die I^rrf Mnstir (hir James ^\^nlcl^c^ld), 
Gmlirvi) "Manninff llic IliOmj) of London (Dr *lcmplcX ""ho 
had come back from North v\iil« ffpm illi for the puqK>*c 
Sir John Lubbock (asrcprcscnling llieCliamIx?rof Conjmcirc), 
Lord Bnxssci, who liowcrcr was not |)cr«>na)l) n!»Ic to be 
present. Sir Andrew LuA ami Mr fesdnev Huxlon- Tlw 
formation of a klrong Comniillec under such auspice* gave 
the public, at ODCC, a confident Iwlitf tlial the dispute wwi as 
good os sclUcd 

And, at first, these antiapations xirmof) about to lie 
realised. The (loaiinittcc, after due ilclibcmlion rnme to 
the conclusion tliat the men* demands ought, m f-ubsbinec 
to be conceded br tlw Joint Comnnttce of Dock Directors. 
But they also considcied Hint llie Corojnnics i.hou!d lie given 
•orac brxathing Umc a euphcroistlc brulgc of retreat, tJefore 
the rise of wage* came into operation. A compromise— • 
wraprooiisc i* dear to the heart* of all Lngh hmen—mw 
therefore suggested A* to the exUnt of this ronceasion 
Uicre WTU coosidcmblc dtflcrLiiee of opinion on the Com 
inittee and, final!) though b\ no means ummiraouslv, 
jMarch 1 snw provisionally adopted for rccomnitndalion lo 
both sides. 1 lie leader* of the men were tlicn rolled into 
council It WM cjwtntinl to know whether llic men would 
be prepared to accept the suggcsled iKttlponcmtnt before it 
was proposed to the Directors— of whose nrccplancc there 
was, however under tlic arcuDistnncc*, no graie doubt 
Tillclt and Bums, gladly aeccpUiig the Jnlcnxntion of tlio 
Conolialion Conirmttec wldch sccmctl a precursor to pence 
with honour at once rcs|x>nded to the summons to tl»e 
IMannon House Mann and Champion, also summoned did 
not receive their notice in time to allond Tlio two lenders 
argued, however strongl) a^inst the long posl|Kjncnicnt, 
dedaring that Uie propoution would be almost ccrtainl) 
rejected by the men, particularly n* n corwidcrahlc numlw 
of the wharfingers luid already conceded the immediate 
penny “I appeal to jneur Eminence,*’ said Burns, "and to 
you, my Lord Bishop, and to Mr Buxton, whether the men 
in this gtnkc have not behaved with »wcct nawonabloncss f" 
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“My son, they have,” said Caidinal Manning “Then,” 
cned Bums, “ I do not think they ought to be asked to wait 
until March 1 foi this small advance ” Finally, after long 
discussion, Januaiy 1 was suggested , and under the influence 
of the Mansion House surroundings, of the moderating yet 
sympathetic language of the Cardinal, of the tiiumph of 
assured victory, this date Vas provisionally accepted for re- 
commendation to the men by their leaders if the Dock 
Directors on their part could be got to agree 

Theieupon, that evening — the Friday the Lord Mayor, 
the Cardinal, and the Bishop waited on the Dock Directors, 
who agreed to consider and to decide on the proposals the 
following day, Ihe following day, Saturday, was agam an 
all-day and late-into-the-night sitting at the Mansion House, 
and a day full of hope, anxiety, and disappointment It was 
not until four o’clock m the afternoon, after what seemed end- 
less horn’s and hours of weaiy and anxious waiting, enbvened 
hy occasional excursions and alarums, that the Conciliation 
Committee — consisting on this occasion of the Loid Mayor, 
the Cardinal, the Bishop of London, and Mr Buxton 
received the reply of the joint Committee Grudgmgly, 
and of necessity, they had decided to accept the proposals of 
the Conciliation Committee, on condition that the Strike 
Committee on then part accepted the terms that very 
evening Gieat was tne rehef, great the congratulations 
Both sides appealed to be agieed The strike appeared to 
be at an end Messrs Tillett and Bums were m attendance , 
the contents of the letter weie immediately commumcated to 
them, and off they hastened to tell the news to the Strike 
Committee But a compiomise that, at the first blush, and 
m the calm atmosphere of the Mansion House, had appeared 
fauly satisfactory, took a different aspect in the more heated 
and discoidant atmospheie of “ Wade Arms ” The pros and 
cons especially the cons weie eagerly and hotly discussed 
The ob]ections to the lengthy postponement were many and 
weighty By January 1 the busy time would be over , the 
arrears of work would, have been finished The extra money 
was soiely needed at once Some of the wharves had already 
conceded, and were actually paying the sixpence The men 
would certainly refuse the proposal The Committee had no 
power, at such shoit notice and without further representative 
consultation, to pledge themselves or the men Finally, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at mght Saturday mght 
a letter Mas sent to the Mansion House The Conciliation 
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Comnuttcc, who wen; sndl\ anti tncrniore tuixiousl} — for the 
dclnj in reply boded no good — endenvounng to nilc nwn) 
the long nnd lengthening hourx, opcnctl tlio letter with hope 
and onlj to find that the Strike Cominitlct 

declarca it impowlbIc» without n full coanjllatJon of all con 
ccmctl, and at such »hort nobcc, to deadc nn\ thing Thin 
wa-s a terrible dbappoinlmenl ncccntualcil and ngCTn\‘atcd 
by a manifesto — nianifcslotn frequent nnd free were the order 
of the tlav — which oppenred on the following Su^dn^ 
morning stating Hint the men dcclinwl to accept tin 
proposed compromise. 

lUlctt and Hums were Uicrciipon roundly accu'^.d 
of bad faith and of double dealing Die Lord Ma>or 
the Bishop of London^ and Cardinal Manning — tlie last 
witli reluctance — tipicd a toint letter of cx]K>slulatti»n 
and crpUnabon. ^IIk; madent, unfortunate and [icni 
outt, was, I x-cniy believe ro\wclf due to mutual niisundcr 
ftanding 

However, for the moment the occurrence seemed to 
destroy an> hope of succcasful conaliatioo. The prinaiul 
n>crabcrs of the Mansion House Committee repudiated Uu 
leaden the Buliop of I^ondon went bnck to ^^o)o the 
Lord 'Maj'or wui preparing to Imin town Bunu, luminguln^ 
the men on tlie Sunday in Hyile Park, declared Uiat lu 
wanted no more medlabon uegotiabon-s or compronuJH. 
Tillctt, more moderate, doctored he would concede as far as 
October 1, but not a da^ furtlicr The Hock Directors were 
nndcTftood to have withdrawn them ncccntiincc of the 
January proposaL Blank despair acizcd on tlie public mind. 
Thu was on theSund^ — and a miserable bumlo) it was for all 
concerned. But the Cardinal grierous)^ disinpointcil tliough 
be hod been, was not going to allow an^ renufT or any faJic 
pride to stand in the wa> of succcsx. That afternoon lie 
sent for Ullett and rrwdil^ ncccpbng Ids cxplanabons, Ik 
communicated witli the Loro Jtinjor who was also seen b} 
Tillet, and who, at last, finally ngteed to make one further 
effort to bring about a sctUcmeiiL 

On Monday afternoon, therefore, a full conference of tlie 
Mansion House Committee was hold — the Bishop of London 
being the only absentee, ho being unable to return from 
Wales — and the men were, on this occasion, rcpreficnted not 
only by Dorns and Tillett, but by the other pnnapal ]p**d**r», 
Champion, Toomey Wabh, and lies, tlie signators of 
the no-compromiK numifesta 

TOii. ir 
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Canon Mason,^ then vicai of All Hallows, 
Barking, near the Tower, in whose parish Ihe gieat 
strike meetings were held, writes as follows : 

CAMtnBxniY, 
August 1, lOOl 

I Avrite fiom abroad, without any notes at hand to guide 
me Avith regard to dates, but I think that I looked and 
found that I kept no diaiy at the time to help me Some 
tlungs, however, I lemember very vividly 

Naturally, all in our house were greatly interested in the 
strike, more so as the daily meeting of the strikeis was 
held in our parish, just undei the big ivarehouse at the east 
end of All HalloAvs’ Chuich Cyiil Bickersteth and Reginald 
Adderley (if I lemember right), who were then among my 
coadjutoi’S, were the fiist secretarias of the Christian Social 
Union , and G C Fletcher ivas also deeply interested in all 
such questions 

The Bishop was away at Dolgelly, and (as his manner 
was) had shoivn no public sign of feeling on the question 
He was biding his time, regardless of paragraphs in the 
papers and speeches of partisans which pointed out that he 
was enjoying himself in Wales and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in Switzerland while the population ot his 
diocese was convulsed by this sLiife We too were biding 
oui time , and at last it seemed to us I forget what gave 
the signal that the moment was come Avhen the Bishop 
might usefully intervene There was no time to be lost, 
and I remember Bickersteth seizing my purse, jumping into 
a cab, and conUmng to get in nineteen minutes from Tower 
Hdl to Euston station, and just catching the night tram 
down into North Wales He had hoped to hiring the Bishop 
back with him The Bishop would not come fliat day, but 
piomised to come the day after, and did so Bickersteth 
found him, as one would expect, perfectly acquainted with 
every phase of the dispute, and letting not an item pass 
unobserved and unstudied 

Befoie commg to London, the Bishop telegraphed to me 
to get the Lord Mayor to meet him Ihe Lord Mayor (Sir 
James Whitehead) was away in the North, and telegraphed 
back to me that he did not think that the moment was come 
at which anything could be effectively done, but I telegraphed 

^ Now Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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bacL that the Bishop now thought olhcnrfsc and was 
returning at once. Sir JamcM was persuaded, and enme. 

I met the Bishop next morning at hli desire, and went 
with him to the Mansion House. We were met there bj 
Cfirdinal Maiming and hfr Sydney Buxton, and (I think) by 
Sir John I-ubbock (as he then was). Neither then nor after 
words wfts I at anj of the consultations between these 
distinguished men, nor can I mvc onj account of the 
line which the Bishop took in the discumions. I used to 
attend him to and fro, and sometimes went on measoges for 
him to the strike Icndcw and olhera. lie frequently came to 
our house to write ietters and tlmt kind of treng and on (1 
think) the Gnt day of his bang in London he met Mr John 
Bums in our house. We were all allowed to be present nnd 
it may be itnngincd how inlcresbng it was to near the two 
strong men talking thingiovertogclhcr TheBishopwos not 
only falU possuAcd of llie fact* of thedUpuleof the moment, 
but be brought with him a clear and dctidlcd recollection of 
a similar dock strike which hod taken place — I fomet the 
date, but I think it must liarc been forty yean before— of 
whi^ none of us, I think, hod erer hcam before, not even 
Brnm IhoTOints which I remember the Bishop labouring 
at with Mr Bum* were (1) to make him feel tne value of 
individual freedom and (2) to bnng him to face clearly the 
fact that the effect of making the dwik labourer* a permanent 
body of fairiy paid men was to throw the great mass of the 
cHtfifl] labourers upon the workhonsc and the rates, and to 
drew out from him the nvowul of his conricbon that tht* was 
in the arcumstoncen the donrablc thing to do B^ond this 
I hare no distinct recoliccbon of the line which the Bishop 
took- My chief recollections are of the anecdotic kind For 
instance, I remember his expatiating to me upon tlic 
difference between the vonous forms of intimidabon. He 
was very strongly opposed, os you would imagine, to 
intimidation that actually hindered a roan by main violence 
from doing a piece of work which ho wished to do, ** buL" he 
added, ‘ if it is only a case of doing ihal " — <md he shook his 
great finger in ray face with a tcmblo scowl — “ no man with 
a good conscience ouffhi to be intimidated by it.” I was very 
gfiid that he was onlyllJustrQbng his meaning and not actually 
Uireatenlng me. 

One day be was very full of a visit which he and the rest 
of the coD^iatore had paid to the board of directors of the 
Docks Company, where a member of the board had treated 
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the ccdcstasljcn intervened but the Intervention «l rote 
brought about peace more quIcUv than it irould olhcnmc 
have come — and cmccuill) the intervention of the Hwhop of 
London. If the Ihdjop had not come the Lord Jlayor 
would not have come and if the Lord "Major hml not come, 
I much doubt rrhether Manning* *omcvrbat one-^ded inter 
position might not even have delajed matters. 

No doubt Cardinal Manning desenes all the 
credit lie rccciv ed for his persc\crance in the matter , 
but it must be remembered that he possessed m a 
pre-eminent di^rcc those diplomatic qualities nhich 
were singular!) adapted for such a cnsis. Er 
Temple uTis not diplomatic. He considered, nghtlj 
or wrong!) tliat toimnls tlie close of the negotia- 
tions tlie representatiics of tJic dockers were not 
playing straight, and tliat ivns enough for him. He 
beheioi tlmt the terms proposed were fair and tliat 
they had been mode witfi Uie approral of tlie rccog 
msed leaders of the men, and when he left tJie 
Mansion House he felt tliat (appearances notmth 
standing) the end ims not rcoll) far olT* 

Of two notices m Archbishop Bensons dior), 
tlie second answers the first — 

Sepictnher 17 18S9 “Coidiiud Manning him done well 
for London. But why has roj dotr Buhop of London gone 
hnrV imd left it to him ? Arc the docker* on *tnkc Roman 
Catholic* all ^ " 

FAruary 14 1890 “1110 Bishop of I^ondon, tcndcrcat 

hearted, mo»t sclf-dcnjir^ rooit enduring nnd patient, most 
labonous of men, has no credit in tla* blind London for 
anything «impl) because ho mil not lay or do one thing with 

* S%M Btaiy ^ tkM Doje ^rike bf JI LhweUpi Smith »od 
\aagh«aN*ui Idadlf lent me by Mr John Ham* 3L P eleorlf »bo** 
Uut the Bkhop ms luitlSed In hU view of the litoatJon — thon^ b« dkl 
not rMlW (hr they had not then been folly explained to theCcncfllMtion 
Committee) the reaxona tb«t mode January 1 aseb an Impo^lble date 
from the men • pdotof rlew No doubt, indefrolt of sueh erplaoaUon 
the Dock Dlreeton plea for three monUw gnee to arrango their fioaneee 
■eemed abeolutely fair 

The Bishop and 3Ir Oama entertained a matnal regard for eaeh 
other 
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the idea that men should think well of him He, alas, is 
going blind will not spare himself one toil or hour and 
London will not see till he has lost his sight and they have 
lost him ” 

It was not the Bishop’s way to make re- 
hgious capital out of a dock strike He left such 
honour and glory as there was, even as he left the 
diplomacy, to those who cared about them. 

His care for the pooi was at all times deep, wise, 
and piactical In FuUiam, ivheie the waterside 
population can compete with the worst parts jof the 
East End in ungodlmess, he “ worked dihgently for 
an improvement in the morals and welfare of the 
most debased class of the wmi king-men who do no 
work ; and his departure, just at a time wh in his 
example was being recognised by those who toght 
have been considered unieclaimable, roused [many 
to a truer sense of his worth and his good faith in 
the possibihties of making silk purses fiom tHe ears 
of swina” [ 

It was due to Bishop Temple’s generosity and 
public spirit that an important enlargement was 
made to Bishop’s Park, Fulham, and a recreation 
ground of about twelve acres pro^^ded for tile use 
of the public for ever.^ The followmg accoiint of 
the formation of this beautiful park is extfacted 
from Feret s FuUiam, Old and Nexv.^ 1 


At the instance of Bishop Jackson, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, as Lords of the Manor of Fulhi^m, on 
August 7, 1884, conveyed the heehold of the “Bishop’s 
Meadow ” to the Fulham District Boai-d of Works, Ion the 
condition that the land should be laid out and maintained 
as a pubhc recreation giound T 

For some time no definite scheme was adopted by the 
Board either for the embankment or for the conversion of 
the site mto a recreation ground On the dissolution| of the 


1 ° relation to the ArchbishoA’s Park 

at Lambeth Primacy Memoir, pp 266, 266 — Fn 1 

2 VoL m pp 211, 212 
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Bowd, on Alftrcfa 25, 1686, the land wtw, an order of 
the Secretary of State, dated March 3 18S7 com eyed to 
the newly constituted ^cstry of FuUiom. During 1867 
proliinlnai 7 steps wen, taken towards the crabonking and 
laying oat of the meadow, and the snnebon of the Tiiiamcs 
Conservancy to the present fronbige-hne was obtained In 
3rarch 18SU the Ecclcsiasbcnl Commissioners, at tJic instance 
of Dr Temple, then Bishop of London, mode the Ycstiy an 
additional grant of the Wert Meadow, thus bringing the total 
area of the proposed recreation ground to about twelve acres. 
During the foilowing year the Vestry negotiated with the 
London County Coonol with the object of inducing that 
body to take over tho Bishops and West Mendoww as a 
pobbe park to cany out the embankment and to lay out 
the grounds os a ^fctropoliton iniprovemcnL This the 
Coimcil were unable to do but they evcntualJ> met the 
Vestry by making a contnbution of i?5000 towards the cost 
Plans were then prepared for tlic erection of a nxer wall of 
concrete to skirt the whole frontage of the Kite. Tlio con 
tract for its erection was given to llio lale Mr Joseph Mcors, 
the amount being £lSLy6l7 15 10 Biibons Park was 
fonnoUy opened bv Mr (now Sir) John Hutton, Chairman 
of the Lonaon Count) Counal, on December 22, 16PS 

Dr Temple also gave up or ratlier declined to 
take over the strip of land to the north of tlie 
Palace along tlie A\enue, whicli former Bishops of 
London had rented from tlie Ecclesiastical Com 
TTussioners , and rebred stnctly intlun tlie moat, 
building a second lod^ just inside the great gates. 

His popularity ^viui the poor may be illustrated 
by the following extract from a lady 8 letter — 

I was present one evening wircn tlie Bishop preached iti 
an unfashionable and impatronised part of Londoa It was 
the Dedicabon FestrvaL Tho Church was In several senses 
“high,” and the neighbouihood was somewhat turbulent, but 
thfi^car and his flock Joved the Bishop, who hod been good 
to them and had come to them several titppiL 

One of the Bishops nwoes went with me, and she was to 
drive beck to Fulham with her uncle. He had only rLtumed 
to London that day, after a series of temperance meetlngH 
in the Wert of England. He came without a chaplain and 
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lie allowed no sign of fatigue to appeal as tie spoke stiong, 
heart-felt woids to the toiling men and ivomen who packed 
the church It was mne o’clock when the service ended, 
and I felt a qualm of dismay when I thought of the long 
walk alone to my underground station My home lay on 
the way to Fulham The people were in no huny to leave 
the church , they wanted to see the last of their friend As 
the Bishop preceded by the vicar squeezed tlirough the 
throng ana passed close to wheie we were standing near the 
door, the boldness of despair came upon me, and I whispered, 
“ My Lord, will you save me from this hurly-burly ” A 
little nod, his arm held so that I could slip my hand ivithin 
it and a look leassured me instantly The niece said after- 
wards, almost enviously, “Did you see what a sweet smile 
Uncle Freddy gave you?” I replied, “It was worth all the 
journey and more” she was a special niece 

Outside the church the crowd was great , the episcopal 
carriage and horses seemed mixed up wth costei barrows 
with their flaimg toi ches and costennen and women “ Thei e’s 
the footman and the bag. There’s the laxdxes^ and there’s 
the old gentleman himself, God bless him ' ” “ Good-night, 

sir ' God bless you • ” came from all sides, while rough, 
kind faces were thrust in at the windows And then that 
unique, dear voice rang back with a genial “ Good-night ” to 
all, and we drove away 
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BlSnOP TEilPLES WORK IN COVVOCATION 

1885 1890 

Roya] Coratntoion on HotI*ingofthe^VoT^dngCl*a»cs — Polygamy 
in beatben landa — Report on the fonctlcms of 
Annei Boonty Office — The unpaid dtoconate— Relaticma 
with LowcrHoojo— JfarriageAct Amendment Act — Bettine 
and gambllng-^Thanks of ConTDcntlon In connexion witli 
the Edo cation BUI of 1690 — Mluion to ConTocatlon of 
York— IntcrpreUtlon of the Act of Uniformity AmcDdraent 
Act — Chttfch Patrotuigc OUt 1896 — Worklnp of the Con 
■deuce CUose In tch^U — Report of Joint Committee on 
ScvOudaiy Edaeation — Obituary noticea In Conmcstlon. 

The mdices of tlie twelve volumes of the Chronicle 
of Convocation, covering the twelve years of Dr 
Temples London Episcopate, reveal the very con 
siderable extent of his contnbutions to the delibera 
tions of the Upper House. 

In 1885 he took a Wdioc part m the discussion 
of the first Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes, maintaining 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ought to set 
an example as landlords, and declaring that there 
was no other Bishop who had taken quite so keen 
an interest m overcrowding and its attendant evils 
as he had himself In the same year he advocated 
the formation of Sisterhoods requmng no vow or 
hf e-engagement, but accepting offers of voluntary 
service for limited penods of time. 
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In 1886, duimg the debates on Chuich Reform, 
he gave it as his opinion that the Church would 
not be affected in its influence if it were stripped 
of its possessions altogether, though it might have 
to drop much of the work it was now doing. At 
the same time he urged that God’s providence had 
provided the Church with its propeity and endow- 
ments, and that Churchmen, being trustees for 
Him, had no right to consent to the ahenation of 
one penny of what had been handed to them. He 
recommended the taxation of wealthy benefices to 
help poor ones, rather than the transfer of endow- 
ments, a transfer which was always unpopular to 
the parishioners of the parish despoiled. 

On qmte another question that of polygamy 
in heathen lands he said that it should be deter- 
mined mainly by consulting the piactice of the 
Primitive Church. Slavery was dealt with by the 
Eaily Church very leniently until the wiong gradu- 
ally disappeared; but, as fai as could be traced, 
the law of the Early Church relatmg to marriage 
was decidedly strict. He recollected that the late 
General Goidon, before going to Egypt, called on 
him, and asked whethei it would be right m con- 
verting the natives to tell them that they would be 
allowed, though Christians, to have three wives 
apiece. He (the Bishop) said he did not think 
that could be allowed Whereupon General 
Gordon exclaimed, “What a pity 1 I might con- 
vert all Africa with gieat ease if you would allow 
that.” 

In 1887 Dr Temple piesented what Archbishop 
Benson described as an admirably clear report ex- 
plaming the functions of Queen Anne’s Bounty, an 
explanation so useful as to be worth reproducing 
heie • 

Bounty-office has a double function to discbaige 
The primary duty of the Governors is to apply to the 
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augmentabon of imall living* the Income tlcnvod from firat 
freit* and tenth* paid Uic holder* of certain benefice*. 
Hu* income amonnU to about 000 a ^•car, grant* from 
which arc always made cither for the Improvement of 
prirwaago-housc* or of tmoJI Imng*! or (for more commonly) 
to incrcfwc tlieir permanent endowments, by mcebng bci^ 
factions given for the same purposoa The uiiual grant i* 
i?200 to meet a benefaction of i?200 The thus 

obtained U in »ome ease* invwlcd in land which thence- 
forward becomes part of the frceliold of the holder of the 
benefice. But it la frequently retained by the Goveroors, 
and invested in their name in securities of Minoii* kinds, tiic 
Governor* ondertaldng to pny the holder of the benefice 
interest on the monc) so invc*ted Tlie amount tlius 
retained hy the Go\nmor* is now very considerable, but it is 
obvious that it is trust money, held in trust for the clcrgj 
who hold the augmented benefice*. Among the various 
modes in which the Goremors arc allowed to invest this 
trust-capital they arc empowered to lend it to the cleigy 
on the *00111117 of their benefices for repairs and improvo- 
ments of various Linds, and this investment of a porbon 
of thu trust camtol w a very important part of their 
busioesB. It will be seen from tills statement that the 
Bounty-office is first a gTont-ofilcc, and, secondl) a loan 
office. As a grant-office it administers a clianty, and look* 
mainly to the po^'erl^ of the Jiving which it i* asked to 
augment. As a loan-office it* pnmajy dut) is to see that in 
lending trust money (whidi i* in reality the property of the 
poorer clorgr, for onl^ small Jivings art augmented) full 
security is obtained for the replacement of tlm capital and 
the punctual payment of the interest To allow the mpital 
to be lost IS to rob the benefices to allow the interest to be 
lost IS to rob the present holders. Tlie appbcnnts to the 
Bounty-office for loans seem often not to oc aware of the 
double fpdcbon of the office, and expect to get loon* ou 
easier tenna, as if m making these loans the Governor* were 
dealing not with trust proper^ belonging to the poorer 
Clergy but with some fund placed at their dispotal for the 
purpose of feolitating impromuents and repairs of tJic 
property of all the clergy alike. But the Governors arc 
never at liberty to forgeh whoso nionoy it is, and have no 
right to impcim it. The clergy may always borrow else- 
where, and ^vn preciaelj the sanie scconty and may thus 
have recouiae to any lender if they can find one who is 
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wiling to lend on easier terms , but, having some consider- 
able acquaintance wtb the business of the board, we are of 
opinion that the Governors cannot lend at a lower rate than 
at present without in some degiee endangeimg the absolute 
safety of the money which they hold in tiust, and of the 
annual payments which they are bound to make to the 
holders of the augmented benefices 

In the debate on the Deacons the Bishop 
earned a motion in favour of the following resolution 
which had been previously passed by the Upper 
House three years before : 

This House is of opinion that, in view of the overwhelming 
need of mciease in the numbei of the ministry, and the 
impossibility of providing sufficient endowments for the 
purpose, it IS expedient to ordain to the office of deacon men 
possessing other means of living who are ■willing to aid the 
clergy gratmtously, provided that they be tried and examined 
accordmg to the Pieface of the Ordinal, and in paidicular 
be found to possess a complete knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the Book of Common Piayer, and of theology 
in general , provided also that they be m no case admitted 
to the priesthood unless they can pass all the examinations 
■v^hich are required in case of other candidates foi that office, 
and that they shall have devoted their whole time to spiritual 
labour for not less that four years, unless they are giaduates, 
before they present themselves foi these examinations 

The Bishop pomted out that a broad distinction 
must be drawn between allowmg or encouraging 
clergymen to assist m maintaining themselves by 
secular labour as St, Paul did, and admitting to 
the sacred mmistiy men already devoted to secular 
occupations and purposmg to contmue m their 
callings. 

In 1888 a Committee of the Lower House had 
dia'wn up a senes of Questions and Answers 
concernmg and on the Church, for which the sanc- 
tion of the Bishops was invited The Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol reluctantly moved that this 

^ See “ Exeter ” Memoir, vol i. pp 601-503 — Ed 
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sanction should be refused, n motion which Dr 
Temple seconded in uncompromising terms — 

TTicro were nwui^ ocawioiw (he sutl) when it wrw quite 
competent and dcsimblc for the Lower Hoiuc to corwidcr 

r i^ons of doctnno but to dmw up formulnnca in thr 
DO in winch thcio Questions nnd Answers wore presented 
to their lordships — Ih/it wna, suppleuicntniT to so important 
ft document os the Cntcchism of the Churdi — seemed to him 
to bo going boj'ond the province of the Lower House 
altogether If great need wns felt for sucli a doclomtion 
nnd the Church wns being hurt bccnuM> tliere wns no distinct 
definibon of the Cliureh that could bo ased in instructing 
the jfoung nn aritevluj clan or gravavicn would have been 
in regular order for the Lower IIousc to send up Init tlic 
dmwing up of ft new forraulojj without on) reference what 
cTcr to the Upper House sccracd to him quite inconsistent 
with the consbfetionnl relnbons of tlic two Houses. He dul 
not mean to imp!) that the Lower Home Intended n slight 
or to do anjihing in the nature of a tnck or donee, or tlial 
the/ desirea to interfere with the nghU of the Bishops but 
though it wns not intcnbonol, the fact remained tlio amne. 
As tne Upper House wns entrusted witli the goremanco of 
the Charon, the/ were bound to tftke enro that the/ did not 
m anv wa^ Mmfico the rights of the Bishops to t/iLc the 
initifttrre in the drawing up of all fortuulancs bcanng on 
Church doctrina 

In submitting, in 1880 the draft bill for the 
amendment of the Mntnngc Act of 4 George 
IV cap. 70 tlie Bishop urged the folIo\ving 
considerations — 

It appears to roe that the principle of the old law would 
be very mu^ better observed if the conditions of marrying 
were rhnnged m throe wnya. (1) I think the banns of 
mamage ought to be publiwed in the usual and permanent 
place of residence of the parbeo. It is only there that the 
banns can be any effectual check on clandcsbnc mamagea 
The allowing people to take lodging for fifteen days is 
practical]/ now a cover for clandestine marriage and the 
only way tou can secure that the mamage should be what it 
ought to be, a public ceremony in fade ccdcaac — and that it 
■h h be known beforehand, ao uiot persons can interfere — aodi 
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as parents m the case of minors, and so on is to make the 
pai Lies have their banns published in the district in which 
they live and are well known But (2) it seems to me that, 
having lequired the publication in the ordinary place of 
residence, there is no reason at all why the maiiiage itself 
should not be celebrated in any other church in the diocese 
This change would certainly be looked upon as a great boon 
by the laity if they were allowed to choose their own church 
for the celebration of mamages I want to alter the law so 
as to make it more stringent with regard to the publication 
of banns, and less stringent in respect to the solemnisation 
of the marriage itself . (3) At the same time it is 

necessary to look at what closely affects most of the clergy, 
the question of fees We cannot introduce a Bill of tlus 
sort without taking the opportunity to fix the fees once and 
for all I do not think it is right there should be such an 
enormous variation in the charges as theie is at present In 
a very large number of cases marriages are undoubtedly 
dnven to the regisLiar’s office simply because the fees charged 
in the church are so absolutely unreasonable 

In 1891, in the debate on betting and gambhng, 
the Bishop took occasion to say . 

I confess I find it quite impossible to say to people that 
every time they play for small sums of money, or make small 
wsigers, they are committing sms I cannot see there is 
anything sinful in a small wager or m playing for small sums 
of money, except so far as anything of that sort may lead to 
excess m those who copy the example, and, of course, 
everythmg that tends towards excess is, in a sense, 
sinful It may be qmte right, for mstance, that there 
should be formed as I believe is already being done a 
society pledged never to bet and never to play any games 
whatever for money Such a society may be useful, but I do 
not think it would be possible to take the line that the thing 
IS sinful in itself, and is to be avoided on that account 
There is a little danger, I think, m our way of presenting 
this point , and such plain speaking from the pulpit as has 
been urged on us most certamly requues to be guarded very 
carefully lest too much be said, and, consequently, a great 
many people may be driven into a sort of reactionary feelmg 
that the whole protest is silly I do not think it possible 

to question that the mischief and the temptations to mischief 
remain very serious indeed I do not mean that there is as 
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much high play aa there o»ed to be, or that gambling in the 
sense of men ruining themselves at gamhUng tables in 
consoquence of the enforcement to ^ay high states i* 
worse than it was fifty years ago bat I do think that the 
evn has extended very mnch more widely, and that there are 
very much larger number* of people than there were who now 
gamble altc^i^er beyond what is right, in the making of 
wager* and the playing gamea of chance for amounts which are 
inconsistent with anything like Christian principle in regard 
to the expenditure of money The evil is very senous, and 
it IS only too Ukaly to lead to still further enls, which will 
be atte^ed, and which have been attended in tunes past, 
with stealing for purposes of gambling 

Dr Temples splendid work m Convocation in 
connexion with the Bducation Bill of 1890 received 
special acknowledgment for on July 1, 1891 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr Elhcott) 
rising in his place, said he beheved it was quite 
unusual m that House to move resolutions affecting 
any member of it m his presence as all the 
members, he knew were onJy anxious to do in 
the best way they could their duty to the House 
and to the Church at large without looking for any 
expressions of pubhc epprovaL But that day and 
the day before they hM been favoured with the 
results of such exhaustive labour bestowed by one 
member of the House upon the Education Bill and 
subjects mtimately connected with it, that he 
\ entured to ask their Lordships to accept a few 
ivords he had placed on paper although they did not 
adequately express the deep obligations he person- 
ally felt to the member of the House whom be 
now had the honour of naming The resolntion 
was as follows — 

That this Hoase doua to cjqjicts ib best thanks to the 
Lord Bishop of London for the great poms be bestowed 
upon the Education Bill now buore Parliament, and for the 
clear and comprebemire manner m which he hw placed the 
whole subject before the Hoase. 
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He did not think, in the piesence of the Bishop, 
it was desiiable to add more, but they all knew 
that the information the Bishop of London had laid 
before them repiesented a vast amount of time, 
trouble, and patience bestowed upon the whole 
subject at the various meetings of the National 
Society. 

The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs) seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

In 1892 a Clergy Disciphne Act became law. 
Its provisions might have been regarded as inter- 
fering unduly with the privileges of the clergy, 
and it would not have received universal obedience 
if Convocation had not co-operated by passing a 
Canon to the effect that if a priest became legally 
disquahfied from holding prefeiment by reason of 
cnme, the Benefice might be declared vacant by 
the Bishop of the Diocese In order to secure that 
York and Canterbury should act identically, the 
Bishop of London went to York and explained 
what the Southern Convocation was doing. The 
success of his mission was recogmsed by the 
following letter from Archbishop Benson : 

AdDINQTOK PaTIK, CIlOY^)0^, 
April 26, 1892 

My dear Bishop Do you know there never was anybody 
like you Your journey to York must have been a Uial 
But if you had not been there the Canon would have been 
lost, and the Church would indeed have been in a plight 
Your ever affectionate and grateful, 

E W Ca^jiuae. 

In 1892 the Bishop also called attention to a 
common and eironeous interpretation of the Act of 
Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872, the passage 
of the Act he referred to bemg as follows : 

“ So that there be not introduced into any such additional 
services any portion of the Order for the admmistration of 
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the Lortfe Supper, or Holy Commoiuoii, or anything, except 
anthemi or hymns, which does not form part of the Holy 
ScMtores or the Book of Conunon Prayer ** 

Thu (said the Bishop) u generally interpreted to mean 
that yon must use in the special services, as in the additional 
services, the ve^ words which are to be found in the Holy 
Senptare* or the Book of Common Prayer I do not 
thmlf there can be any doubt at all in the mind of 
anybody who looks at that Act of Parhament that the 
real purpose was to prevent the mtroductiOD of any 
doctrine, or any statement of bistoncal fact, which would he 
an innovation on the forms that we ordinarily use m pubhc 
worship at present. You could not possibly make a 
prayer ^u<di incloded a prayer for the dead, since you have not 
got it m the Prayer Book, unless you were able to show dis- 
tinctly a fwssflw in the Bible which contained such a prayer, or 
which dirtmrtly anthonsed such a prayer I mention this as 
showing precisdy what appears to me to be the object of the 
Act. It was not merely to exclude heretical doctrine — this 
could be dealt with in another way — but it was to exclude 
anything which might be considered an innovation 
upon the pracbee of the Church, as represented by the 
fonnulanea, unless such innovsbons could m dutmctly jurb 
6ed by a clear and unmistakable passage of Holy Senptare. 
And so I will sar again, it was intended to exclude bistoncal 
statements which could not be justified by the same two 
authonbes. I do not tbmk that under this Act it would 
be possible to frame such a service as that which was &amed 
for November 6 That service would not be covered by any 
thmg, I think, contained m the Act But I do not 
beheve m the least that there was any mtenbon to 
caclude prayers where the thing i® justified although the 
words are not taken out of the Bible or out of thePrayer 
Book. I will take the first Collect m the whole senes — 
the Collect for Advent Sunday, where we pray for ** grace 
that we may cast away the works of darkness, and put upon 
us the armour of bghL” Of course that appears in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The whole phrase appears there, 
but it does not appear there as a prayer We go on, “Now 
m the bme of this mortal life, in which Thy Son Jesus 
Chnst came to visit us in great hamihiy ” ^ere is no 
exact expression m the Bible which you can find to jusb/y 
you in usmg that pirUculsir phrase, “ Come to viirt us lu 
great humihty ” but; that He did come to visit us in great 
VOL. n M 
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liiiiniliiy IS distinctly and clearly set forth in the second 
cliaplcr of St Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, a chapter 
wliicli jufilidcs the use of , the phiase I have no doubt 

wlialcvci’ in my oivii mmd that if this matter ever came 
hcrori' a coiuL, and a prayer had to be judged as to its 
If’g/ilily by llic judges of the land, they would hold that a 
bifiliop was jicilectly justified m understanding that such 
]>i'ay(')'H as can be pioved oi justified substantially from 
I lid S('i‘i])Lurcs weie covered by the language of the Act. 

, . . l*’or these leasons, I believe we aie very much more 
(V('(' in the use of the power given us under tms Uniformity 
A cl Amendment Act than has been generally supposed 
And I should be always prepared to advise tins House when 
drav mg up any foims of prayer to make use of that freedom, 
being quite sure that their action would ceidainly be held 
gooii by the coui-ts of law if ever the question was argued 
bofoie them A^Tiat, therefore, I want this House to 

agicc to IS this 

That it be an insti action to the Committee appomted to 
jncpaie additional forms of service that they need not 
considei themselves bound to use the very words of passages 
111 the Bible oi Book of Common Piayer, provided they 
nitioduce nothing which cannot substantially be found 
thcieiu 


The motion was carried 

In moving the adoption of the Church Patronage 
Hill in 1893, he remarked 


AVe shall have, no doubt, to 
position in this countiy , but, at 
it pel fectly clear when we a^ 

Aio aie not figh the main 

vliich have > ‘ frequf^ 

made upon us a ■" we 

what touches th the b 

We desire as h^p of om 

should be purely i upt 

all abuses should as c 


During th “ fo 

prominent part 
mentHill, the 
ance Legislatic 


Iv fffT our 
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the Incumbents Resignation Acts the proposals 
os to CO ordinatin^ Ecclesiastical Fees, nna the 
question of the Sunday Opening of Museums. 
Speakmg of the views of the artisan class on the 
last named question, he said — 

They look upon Sunday, na it now u, as pmcticallv setting 
them free from the obligation to labour One of them once 
said to me, in talking nMut this matter ‘AVhnt is proposed 
now IS that jou shafi open tJie Sunday to the pleasure lorcr 
and you may depend upon it, that m a rerj short time this 
will mean opening Sunefay to the mono} lover " 

Speaking, m 1805 about tlie bnancial condition 
of the voluntar) schools, be said — 

We have alrcad\ got a consdcucc clause ou one side, but 
we have not got an^'uung to corronxind with it on the other 
ITie conscience clause acta negatively \ ou allow the parent 
to saj “I will not let ray chud have your religious instruc 
tion ^ but there is verj little consideration given to the 
claims of the parent who sar** “I wnnt my child to be 
instructed m the waj tliat 1 like." We arc constant^ 
called upon to consider the consacna of tbc mtcpaj-cr It 
13 said over and over again poy ni) money therefore 1 
have a right to say what it to to done with it" But the 
considerabon of the consaonco of tbc parent who sa)*8, “I 
send my child, and I have a right to determine how he shall 
be taught," u ^•e^y seldom lodceii pressed and still more 
seldom pitaicd ver^ earnestly For my own port I liave no 
hcantabon in sajmg that I would ven much rather that a 
child were brought up as a religious JSonconforuust than that 
he should go without on) religious instruction at alh 

During lus last year in London (I80C) Dr 
Temple moved the resolutions appended to the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Secondary 
Education with his usual ability and lucidity 

Among his duties lu Convocation as premier 
Bishop, oiuing these twelve years, was that of 
pronouncing eulogies on tliose members of the 
Upper House who were removed from it either by 
resignation of their Sees or by death It was not a 
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humility IS distinctly and cleaily set forth in the second 
chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, a chapter 
which justifies the use of the phrase I have no doubt 

whatever in my oivn mind that if this matter ever came 
before a court, and a prayer had to be judged as to its 
legality by the judges of the land, they would hold that a 
bishop was perfectly lustified in understanding that such 
prayers as can be pioved oi justified substantially from 
the Sciiptures weie covered by the language of the Act 
For these reasons, I believe we aie very much more 
fiee in the use of the powei given us under this Uniformity 
Act Amendment Act than has been generally supposed 
And I should be always prepared to advise this House when 
drawing up any foims of prayer to make use of that freedom, 
being quite sure that their action would ceiiainly be held 
good by the couiis of law if ever the question was argued 
befoie them What, theiefore, I want this House to 

agree to is this 

That it be an instiuction to the Committee appomted to 
prepare additional foiras of service that they need not 
consider themselves bound to use the very words of passages 
m the Bible or Book of Common Prayer, provided they 
introduce nothing which cannot substantially be found 
therem 

The motion was carried 

In moving the adoption of the Church Patronage 
Bill in 1893, he remarked * 

We shall have, no doubt, to struggle presently for our 
position in this counLiy , but, at any rate, we ought to make 
it perfectly clear that, when we are fighting for that position, 

for the maintenance of all those abuses 
which have been so very frequently the ground of attacks 
made upon us and of charges we think very little of, but for 
what touches the honour of the Church to which we belong 
We desire as heai Ldy as any of om assailants that the Church 
should be pmely admmistered upon high principles, and that 
aU abuses should be corrected as soon as they are discovered 

During this and the following year he took 
prominent part m the debates on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment BiU, Temper- 
ance Legislation, the Bill for the Union of Benefices, 
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the Incumbents Rcsipiation Acts, tlic proposals 
as to CO ordinntu^ Ecclesiastical Fees, ana the 
question of the Sunday Opening of i^Iuscums. 
Speaking of tlie ^ lews of tlie artisan class on the 
last named question, he said — 

Tltcy look, upon Suntlo}, na It now w, ns pmcbmllv aetting 
them free from the obligntion to labour One of them once 
raid to me, in talking about thw mailer ANTwt U pronorad 
now ifl that } 0 u xhnfl open tlie bunda) to the nicasurc lover, 
and you may depend upon it, that in a ver^ unort hrao this 
mil mean opening Sunonj to the money lorer " 

Speaking m 1805 about the hnancml condition 
of the voluntary schools, lie said — 

t\c have already got a conscience clause on one side, bat 
we have not got an}*thing to corrcj^nd with it on the other 
conscience clause nets nt^tivcly \ ou allow tJic parent 
to say “I will not let ra> child hove \oirr religious instme 
tion, but there Is very little conswemUon givxa to the 
eJauns of the parent who says* “I want my child to be 
histnictod m tnc wn) that 1 like."' We axe constantly 
■called upon to consider the consatna of the mtcpaj-cr It 
u said over and over again I po) ni) money tlwroforo I 
have a ngbt to ra) wliat is to be done with it** But the 
conndemtjon of tiro consacoco of the parent who says, “I 
rand my child, and I have a ngbt to determine how lie shall 
be taught,” is very raldoro indccil pressed, and still more 
seldom pressed very earnestly For my ovni part, I have no 
hesitation in rapng tliat I would ^'crj inuclv rather that a 
child were brought up os a religious hionconfomiist than that 
he should go without an\ reltgloai instruction at all 

During Ills last year in London (1800) Dr 
Temple moved the resolutions appended to the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Secondary 
Education witli lus usual ability and lucidity 

Among his duties in Convocation ns premier 
Bishop during these twelve years, was that of 
pronouncing eulogies on those members of the 
Upper House who were removed from it either by 
resignation of their Sees or by death It was not a 
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task for which he was naturally inclined, but he 
always fulfilled it gracefully and with characteristic 
simplicity , dwelling on his personal knowledge of 
the man, pointmg out the strong traits in his nature,, 
and dehghtmg especially when he could declare his 
conviction that there had been manifest growth 
in capacity and development of character. 
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l^VDON 8 ArrnFCIATION OF \ (JURAT FPI^COpm 

PrMcntatlon of pA^ornl fUff — Proposed dls«UbIldiment of the 
Church In — Church cndmrnimU — The Loj; of the 

tfa^wrer — Dr Temple ur An AdmlnlrtTAlor — Confirmations 
— 'Inuulatlcm to Canterhnrr and farewell prwentatlona — 
ItelatloTU with fellow lobourcn — Appcndicea A It C. 

Ik November, 1801 public npprcciation of Dr 
Temples labours in London found fitting ev 
pression in the presentation of n pastoml stn/T bj 
tlie elergj and laitj of tlic diocese Tlic design 
was kindlj furnished by the late Sir Artliur \v 
Blomfield, B-A. and earned out h) Messrs. Car 
nngton of Regent Street, much interest being 
taken in it bj Mr H Hiicks Gibbs, M P (after 
wards Land Aldeiiham) Tlic staff of silver gilt, 
earned at the base of tlie crook the canopied 
figures of siv Bishops of London the intention 
being to illustrate the progress of SL Pauls 
catliedral by the names of MeUtixi^ (consecrated 
Bishop of London by St. Augustine, 004) Maunce 
(1086) who began the cathedral destroyed in tlie 
Great Fire, which succeeded tlie simple structure 
originally set up by Mellitus Rciger h Notr (1220) 
who consecratM tlie clioir of Old St Pauls and 
Compton (1074-1714) who was bishop dunng the 
whole time of the budding of the present cothedral , 
whilst St Erkmroald (074) represented “sainth 
ness ” and Eidlej/ (1500) martyrdom,” 
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The staff bore the inscription . “ Frederico 
Temple S.T.P. Episcopo Londinensi, et success- 
onbusA.S MDCCCXCI.” 

The Lord Mayor presided at a laigely attended 
meeting m the hall of Sion College, and Arch- 
deacon Hessey, in his addiess to the Bishop on 
behalf of the Committee, said : 

Even befoie you came amongst us, theie existed a feeling 
that the Diocese of London ought to have a Pastoial Staff 
provided for the use of its Bishop upon occasions of special 
mterest and importance It became giaduall)" stronger as 
See after See in eithei province was fmTiished ivith this simple 
and ancient emblem of the most vunnmg aspect of a Bishop’s 
office that of “a Shepherd of Souls” The deep esteem 
and admiration elicited by yom Loidship’s rule of the 
diocese still further quickened this feeling We offer 

it to you well knowing that, in the words of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, you ivill consider it “not so much a badge of 
power as a monitor of duty ” We offer it to you because, 
in your oivn words on a similar occasion at Exeter, you will 
“recogmse m the fact that persons of difiPeient views have 
united in the gift a desue on our part that the Bishopnc 
shall be the centre of imity and of united work ” 

The Bishop of London, who was warmly 
received, spoke with deep emotion : 

My Lord Mayor, Mr Archdeacon, my Lords nnd Gentle- 
men, it IS with no slight feelmg and emotion that I accept 
at the hands of your Loidship the Pastoral Staff which is 
now presented to the diocese by so many of the clergy and 
laity, diflfenng as tl^ may m everything else, but united m 
their love of the Church and their desire to serve it. I 
accept it, not mdeed as a tribute to myself, but to the office 
which I hold , and I accept it with still more gratitude at 
your hands, my Lord Mayor, because I cannot but feel that 
it is a most fittmg thing that the Chief Magistrate of this- 
great city should himself piesent to the Chief Pastor of this 
diocese such an emblem of affection and goodwill and regard 
for my office such an emblem of the respect m which the 
Episcopate is held here amongst us such an e:^ression of 
that unity pervading the Church under the cfovemment 
which the Lord established for it such an emblem as 1 
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hope will long continui |o be »till n miilxil of (he union of 
nil kinds and of mtn nntl ^tiii expre^'' that strong 

feeling of Uic bond vliirh unites us all nml whirh m (he 
mainspring of tJic bol of our Mrrricxj to our "Mnster "WTiat 
has h«:a said mi kindh of m^'self 1 cnnnol hut feel ven 
deeply, knowing probably licller tlwin nio t otliers enn know 
m\ own shortcomings m the discluiq^ of m) dulv I enn 
not but dceplv feel it, knowing how fur 1 nni from deferring 
such high cufoCT as llml whidi luu* Ktn given. Hut 1 do 
know that mv urethivn, s^liclhor Ia\nicn or clcrgtmcn, or 
always rendv to arrcnl the licnrlp M'mn of tlie man who 
though he Ilia) nmkL man\ inistako, and Mimctlnies Ih* 
unequal to tlio ta. k tliat i put u)Kin him vet at nn\ rate 
can claim this»tlmt he Iulh an honest ami strung dcsiR to 
servo tlicm and to serre the LonI in Kmng them nnd if 
lu the discharge of my dulv I linvc lioen ahV somilimc* to 
encourage m) hrellircn of Uie clcrgv in their arduous labour 
if aoractimei I hare been able Jo kindle some spirit of 
cnlhdfiasra where it enn be uscti in the M.rvlre of the LlmrcJi, 
if I have been nblc to help nn> In doing In* dutv gladh 
shall I desire to spend mvscif ami lie spent nltogithcr for 
such a purpose ns ihaL I d(Ma to lire for m\ dutv know 
ing that of all Uic Uiing* Uint tin* world can giv'c Uiat 
which is worth all Uio rc»t i* to lire for dut) for lore of 
God, for tlic sendee of men. Thi^ MafT whicli 1 hold sliall 
bo a pcrpolual reminder to me of the remlr nrreplancx which 
I liavc met with from men of nil sort* amf in ever) mnk tlio 
ready acceptance with which all that I Imre licen able to 
do has been constantlr welcomed. It slinll l>c a pcr|K.lnnl 
rranindcr to me tlrnt the elergj nml Init) of tius grent nl) 
in their kindnc*, in theJr loving npinrdation of wlmt the 
Bishop Is able to do, hare given to the See lhb» Staff whicli 
shall bo a perpetual passesston, but shall also be a rcconi of 
the time when I was here I sliall hold it to lie something 
worth handing down to all Umt belong to me— the nicmorv 
that tills Stafl was given to the Sec of Izmdon when I vens 
Bishop of London, and that mr name will staml there, ns 
long as tlie Bishoj) sluill keep this Staff an Uic first bishop 
that ever held it, L-ong after I am gone away I trust tlmt 
every Bishop of London wdll rcj^on! tliw Staff as a perpetual 
token of the true character of his ofBco — tliat ho is to bo to 
the utmost of his power a Sliqihcrd of hu jieoplc. 

Dr Temple was one of the Uishoi>s who attended 
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the great meeting held at the Albert HaU, m 1893, 
to piotest against the Disestablishment of the 
Chuich in Wales. He urged that the oft-repeated 
argument that the Church in the Principahty was 
m a mmoiity there had lost its foice in view of the 
ascertained fact that after all she was rapidly re- 
co\ eiing ground, and already held some 40 per cent 
of the population It was simply impossible to call 
the Welsh Church a failure, or to say that she had 
proved herself mcapable of dischaigmg the duties 
belongmg to her trust. What they had to do m 
the matter was to see that then Master’s work was 
bettei and ever better done , for, whatever othei 
defence might be made to the various hostile argu- 
ments used against them, that would be the rock 
on which aU defences must stand. 

Dr Temple’s sympathy with the Welsh was 
shown by his words at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the first Welsh church built in Loudon 
on Paddington Green in Octobei 1896. After the 
actual placmg of the stone had been performed by 
Sir John Puleston, Constable of Carnarvon Castle, 
who announced that the church would be dedicated 
to St David, the patron Saint of Wales, the Bishop 
said 

I pi^ay with all my heaxi; that this church ivill prove a 
spiritual blessing to our Welsh brethren liimg m this part of 
the Metropohs In many ways it is likely to touch the 
hearts, and to some extent the feehngs, of all who speak the 
native tongue, more than evei it could be hoped to do b}' 
services m English, even when they aie able to understand 
English and to follow the services in that tongue. But veiy 
often it happens that men who know enough English for 
business and domestic purposes, yet do not enter mto its 
spmt with real devotion in the services of the Church 
What, then, can be better than to give them their services 
in the language which appeals peculiarly to their heart, which 
comes from the heart, and goes to the heart ? Fifty years 
ago, when I resided for three months m Wales, I learned 
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crmucJi oT \^cl li lo nWc In f«iHo»r l)jr •rrHrr nml rrrn 
in n uini mrt nf n/n llir Kmmii lint Uni wn* fiflx \Tnn 

r nml I Into pmInMx fnrpnllm inn»l nf JL, llKnign nnl 
for nlllion«li it mn\ onlv |m l»rr^UH I Inrw Uir »fmU 
of Ihc »cTMn I mult! till fiittr inlo tlirir mmnin^ owl 
llipir limtjlr 11ip \\r\ ti pn>|»!<* «ri r *iftKtiIflrh inn jml 
pcnplf l1u 1 Intr In pnrtlnilnr n rrmarbiMc |towrr of 
mclcxlv Inil »}rrn Uirr kIiij, in 1-nplt )i Ujp inrlodt losj- 
much of it' clmmu 

As rcpnrUslIjc question of Ciiurcli I mlouniaits, 
llic follotviiif^ iimnoimccincnt nin\ he snid lolmvc 
cnilKKlictl the hishop:» \icus — 

No Houltl rI the time of tin* Ucf <niu\tn*n much Ihnl 
bclnnpcil In Ihe «]nnlartltt\ of llir itniinn »»a ihrcrlnl fnin» 
ibi |njq»OM? (jtit now tl t nnl nrnvlr In Ukr 

Rwor Uint which wlwl «n Ukm fiwnv n! the lime 

of the llefomntinn— limt whicK it imx In- mmI luul lic<*n 
abu'cd hr thns: who hn«1 the cinrp' of it — Inil lo Ulr nwnr 
even thatwliK'h h\ umunmou nmf-^Jun > Iwm;; uvil to 
Uk utmost Riivnntnpr of Ihr |Hn»i»lr onil morr oml more 
circctU\l\ for lint rvUnntaftr ht iUn If it nmhl Iw 
ulnlctl lint llir Cliurch nc^hrliOK dul' >f U nmld 
ho mid lint Uic clcrp* Refr M>rrj^nnliosof Uicir htph mlhn^ 
Uwt it wa< lifw* loili |il/uv Uirm fmm UiHr iio'ilinn if it 
could Ikt mid lint nil Die <ndm*fiH iiU noH lirinnpn;^ lo the 
Cliurch were im» cnlirrh nlmMsI lint it «fi iiniKi^ ihlc lo 
defend Uk? ptrsml «v of them —linn I mlniil then 
be irfiine iiiyunienl in fiwour of thi projio'nl lo Inkr rwiiN 
from nil lint wliicli now m iimtidcd In cnnhic u< In do 
our worL Ihil we know tlwl (hi I not mhl nml ennnot Ik* 
Mill I wminlnin — nml I will iiwinlnrii onrwhirc— Uni If 
ever Uierc win nn i^^UiuUon Uni wns dolni, work northi tif 
iU position tin. Giurvh of 1 n^’lnni! c>.pccinlh in Ihn 
MttnipoH*^ will hlAod not onK comjnnMin «illi it, hut 
will for ouliljim: it iii merv iiimMin. hv which it mn Itc 
compared 1 will nuunlnm Uwl Uk iltrolion wliicJi hJtowir 
by ni} clerpj In Uic f;n*ftt |wn hr^ wJicrt thej often h/l^x In 
labour^ U mich m inn) well {nit In filnme nil ihch4. wlio lia\x 
U>e o\crught of Uiein nnd I in)*M.If conKlnnil) fcvl tlnb 
thougli Ujc woA tint I linvc (o do lien'’) )ct I ennnot 
atand b) the wide of man) who nni td'Ing llitir Ii^th for llie 
ncrricc of their God wlm arc nacnfldng their iKftlU^ who 
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aie bieaking down from the pressure of their duties, and who 
are doing ml this without any complaint, because they feel 
that they are called by God to do it It is not from such 
an institution that money can be taken on the score that the 
woik that it IS doing is not worth the doing to the country 
In stating oui own case it is needed that we should be 
perfectly clear upon one pomt, viz that, if we are deprived 
of oui position in the country, and if we aie deprived of our 
endowments, we shall still hold that we are the Chuich of 
this counLiy, and still maintain that we have a mission to 
the people of this country whrch we do not intend to abandon 
for any earthly command whatever, and which we shall with 
the uttermost of our power endeavom still to satisfy It is 
of com’se quite certain that, if we are despoiled of all that 
which has been the gieat means of doing our work, we shall 
have to begm once moie and repeat that wluch our fore- 
fathers did for us, we shall have to re-endow our Church, even 
if it cost us as many centuries to do it as it cost them, be- 
cause we believe that the endowment of such rehgious work 
is for the good of the kingdom of God 

Go where we will we find that the doing of God’s work 
does require very considerable sacrifices of our substance for 
the purpose We find that one of the labours which come 
upon all the officers of the Chuich is the perpetual exhorta- 
tion to all men who have the wealth that they neglect not 
the Church’s work that m whatever use they may make of 
then wealth they do not forget that one great use is the 
advancing of the Kingdom of Clrrist And, whilst we are 
doing this, it certainly is strange that this nation should be 
contemplating as certamly verj’^ many amongst the nation 
are contemplating the taking away of even what is already 
assigned to such purposes, and the giving of it altogether to 
purposes of a lower Lud ^ 

Referring to this utterance, the G^uardian 
(April 1894) published a weighty criticism which 
IS well worth reproducing here Descnbmg the 
Bishop’s remarks as (unlike many utterances on 
the subject) not only forcible, but lofty and 
digmfied m tone, it proceeds 

^ Upon tlie question as to the moral right of the State to alienate 
Etclesiastical Endowments, an interesting criticism of the late Dr 
Joseph Parker’s position will be found m the Appendix, Note A fSee 
also “ Primacy ” Memoir, p 316 — En ] 
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The liwhop rated hi« onpcwitlon to itlicl proposals for 
diratabltthniciil and dLscnooirincDt on tlio onl} rofflcicnt 
ground, namcl) the work whicli Ujo Cliurcli w now doing, 
and the need of her position and her endowments m order to 
enable her to do it In a \ci^ sinking passage he pointed 
to his own cxpcncncc of the actual labours of tlie clcrgj and 
of tlio Church ns evidence tliat the wcnlUi dented to 
their support bv tlio piet\ of b)gonc ccneration-s u well 
emplo}c<L We hare nlwn\'« n^retted tluit at the great 
Albert Hall dcmonslmtion last year more stress was not laid 
on this aspect of tlic question. WHiethor nghtl\ or TsTongly 
men do not in tlicsc da>Ti care nutcli for oppcals to nglits and 
histoncol claims they are not grciiUy mo\cd by dcclaratioas 
of the sancUh of pro^wrt^ Coasequcntly, much of the 
ordinan language used in defence of the temporal jxjsition 
of the Chor^ aimes vciy little connehon with iL JJut all 
who ore alive to the ^u^ue of religious work and Influence 
must admit that tlio appeal to the actual existing work 
accomplished by means of the endowments of the Churcli U 
one which at least dcsiavva grave con-sideration it is not to 
be answered by <t prton prinaplea, it must be met b\ the 
proof that the purposes to wldcJi it ls proposed to appiy the 
wealth taken from tlic Church arc bettir purposes, aid more 
proCtiiblc to tiic national liic, fluin thcNc to which the 
orgomsabon of the Churcli is at present putting it This Is 
a hno of defence on which as Bisnop Temple s addrees shows, 
OUT opponents will have some diCBcuUv to aa\ the least, 
mcebng oi. Tlio real Htrength of the Buhop s position 
consists in his declaration that, come what may the Church 
must rely on the system of codowments, ond that if slio w 
deprived of those she now bolds ” we shall have to b<gin 
once more and repeat that which our fordathers did We 
shall have to re-endow our Choreh, even if it cost U8 na 
many centunes to do it os it cost them because wo beliore 
that the endowment of such religious work is for the good of 
the Quirch itself We will not consent longer than we can 
possibly help that the Church should be under tho power of 
the piise, and that the wealthy man everywhere should 
deaae what u the knnd of t/^irhin g that shall be given in 
the place where he reMdes.” This ls the true argument 
against disendowmcnt, as many a dis^cntmg minister can 
testify It 18 the middle clasws, the back bone of 
dissent,” who prefer to have their ministers under their 
immediate control The workiiig classes recognise the value 
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of an independent cleigy If the policy of disendowment 
were carried out, the Church would be at the ineicy of the 
lay paymastei, as much as the Roman Cathohc Church is in 
Ireland , only in England the paymastei would come from 
the middle class, while m Ii eland he comes from the peasantry 

On September 22, 1896, only three months 
before Di Temple left Fulham, he had an import- 
ant conversation with the late Senatoi George F 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, with reference to a pro- 
posed lestoration of the Biadford Manuscript, m- 
conectly termed the “ Log of the JMay^fLower” to 
America Senator Hoar was the &st Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Antiquarian Society, and it 
was he who officially discovered that the document, 
so precious to the American people, was in the 
possession of the Bishop of London at Fulham 
Palace 

The following account of the transaction, given 
by Senator Hoar himself, is of great mterest : 

Sunday mormng (September 20) brought me a cordial 
letter from Mr Gienfell, mtioducing me to the Bishop I 
wrote a note to his Lordship, saying I should be glad to 
have an opportunity to see Bradford’s Histoiv , that I was 
to sail foi the United States the next W ednesday, but would 
be pleased to call at Fulham on Tuesday, if that were agree- 
able to him 

I got a note in reply, in Avhich he said that if I would call 
on Tuesday he would be happy to show me “ The Log of the 
Mayfiowei which is the title the English, Avithout the 
shghtest reason in the world, give the manuscript I kept 
the appointment, and found the Bishop with the book m 
his hand He leceived me with great courtesy, showed me 
the palace, and said that that spot had been occupied by a 
Bishop’s palace for more than a thousand years 

Aftei looking at the volume and reading the lecoids on 
the flyleaf, I said “ My Lord, I am gomg to say something 
which you may think rathei audacious I think this book 
ought to go back to Massachusetts Nobody knows how it 
got over heie Some people think it was earned off by 
Go\ ernor Hutchinson, the Tory Governor , other people think 
it was earned off by Biitish soldiers when Boston was 
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evacaated but in either case the property would not hare 
changed Or, if you treat it as a booty, in which last case, 1 
BQppoee, by the law of nation* ordinary property does change, 
no civilised nation In modern timet applies that principle to 
the property of hbranc* and institutions of learning ^ 

“ Well " said the Bishop, “ I did not know you cared an} 
thing about it.'" 

“ Why ■" sold I, “ if there were m eadstence in England a 
history of Kin^ Alfred’* remn for thirty year*, written 
his own hand, it would not be more precious in the eye* of 
Englishmen than this manuscript is to us.” 

“Wellj” said he, “I think myself it ought to go back 
and if itdepended oo me it would have gone back beJore this. 
But the Americans who have been here — man) of them have 
been commercial people — did not seem to cere much about it 
cioept 08 a cunoaity I suppose I ought not to give it op 
on niy own anthonty It belongs to me m my official 
capacity, and not os pnvBte or personal property I thmk I 
ought to consult tne Ardibubop of ConteAmry And, 
indeed,” he added, I think I ought to spe&k to the Queen 
about It We Aiould not do such a thing hehrnd her 
Majesty I back.” 

I said, ‘*>erTwBlL It ben I go home I will hare a proper 
apphcation made from some of our literary soaetie*, and uk 
you to give it consjdemtion.” 

I saw Mr Bsyard and told him the story He was at the 
tram when I left London for the steamer at Southampton. 
He entered with great mterest mto the matter and told me 
he would gladly do anything m his power to forward iL 

TMiui 1 got home X communicated with Secretary Olney 
about it, who took a kindly mterest in the mat^ and 
wrote to Mr Bayard that the Adminirtration desired he 
should do ererything in his power to promote the stpphcation. 
The matter was then brought to the attention of tne Council 
of the American Anbe^^uanan Society the Tirnsmf’hutett* 
Histoncal Society the Pilgnm Soaetyof Plymouth, and the 
New England Sc^ety of YorL These bodies appointed 

committees to unite m the applicabon Governor Wolcott was 
also consulted, who gave his hearty approbation to the more- 
ment, and a letter was despatched through Mr Bayard. 

Afeantime Bishop Temple, with whom I had my 
conyersation, had himself bewme Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in that capoc^ Pnmate of oil England. His lUtviASor 
the Right Rev Hr Creighton,) had been the delegate of 
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Tlie following letter from Dr rcinple forms n 
fitting elose to tins memorable ineidcnt — 

Ljutamr pAufT. S L. 

Jmiull IF9r 

DFL\B Sit — 1 nm indci'il mast pTnliHcd for the kind 
DC'S )*oij hAvo JiDWTi in Acndinc the Account of the jirocccW 
mgs nt Uio reception of the ilmdfonl "Mnnuscript b_) the 
Governor of iNIasMchuKittii. And the words used nt thnt 
reception bj Aourwlf nnd b\ the other spenken* will long 
bam in man\ Engluh Itcnrl* as expressing tlic wnnn feelings 
whidi so nlnn^ Anicncnns dicnsh townni the Mother 
Coantn Be assured tluit Uio strong respect and afTection 
wlddi IS felt in tngland towrirds iJic Great Bcpublie of t/ie 
A\e«t, our pndo in your grcolncs3», and desire for} our good 
will, although thev ina} wax and wane as liuman things 
lnc^^tably do, }t‘t will never pensh. I pm\ God to bless 
the deep-felt sympathy that links our henrw to yours, nnd 
binds U.S doser together than any other two nations ever 
were or over will be bound. — Believe me, vours ven sinccrclj 

F Cavtoab. 

Tlic Honoarebic G F Hoar 

1 was fortunate (writes Senator Hoar) in having formed 
the fnendship of ^^r Grenfdl which secured to mo so 
cordial a roetplion from tlic Bishop of Londoa 

It was fortonatc that the Bishop of London was Dr 
Temple, an eminent scholar kind!} dusposed tomml the 
people of the United Stales, nnd a man thorough)) capable 
of underetandmg and respecting the deep and holyicntimont 
which a compliance with our dcriro was to gratifv 

It was fortunate, too, that Buhop Temple, who tJiouglit 
he must have the approbation of Uie Archoisliop before nis 
action, when the time come had Idnuclf become Archbisliop 
of CanterbuT) and Frimato of all England. 

It was fortunate that Dr Oelghton should have succeeded 
him to the See of London. 

During the whole penod of liis London 
Episcc^te, the Bishop was a tower of strength 
as an Ecclesiastical Commissioner and a governor 
of Queen Annes Bounty lus business habits, his 
shrewd common sense, and his quiet perceptioa of 
the crucial point in every question, all combimng 
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to make a wise admimstratoi and an ideal chair- 
man. 

Throughout his Piimacy, Archbishop Benson 

and it IS no slur on his memory to mention 
the fact looked to Dr. Temple as his adviser 
and chief lieutenant.^ Indeed it was an open 
secret that many a letter from many an Epis- 
copal palace found its way to Fulham, and that 
decisions winch have influenced the whole Chuich 
were not issued without the careful revision of the 
strongest mind upon the Episcopal Bench. But, 
notwithstanding his commanding influence in the 
Chuich, he did not, as Bishop of London, attain a 
corresponding position m the House of Lords 
a fact which Archbishop Benson regretted in 
the following oft -quoted passages of his diary 
(1891) ; 

It IS painful, very painful to see the Lords always so 
unappreciative of the Bishop of London the strongest man 
nearly in the House, the clearest, the highest toned, the 
most deeply sympathetic, the clearest in principle yet 
because his voice is a little harsh, and his accent a httle 
provincial (though of what province it is hard to say), and 
his figure square and his hau a little rough, and because all 
this sets off the idea of his independence, he is not hstened 
to at all by these cold, kindly, worldly wise, gallant land- 
owuing powers Some day his foice and goodness must cany 
them There is something sickemng in seeing the 

House of Lords with its legulated tones and sdken manners, 
which are well able to express as much contempt and 
animosity and selfishness, as they aie able to express if they 
choose kmdness and sympathy and chivahy, utterly unaware 
that they have greatness and strength in the Bishop of 
London They talk, they look, they laugh at any allowance 
against himself which he makes But I cannot but believe 
that if he would only speak a httle oftenei he must impress 
even their complacencies 

It IS only fair, however, to add that all this was 

^ See also ‘^E\eter” Memoir, voL i pp 692-693, and “ Primacy" 
Memoir, pp 247-249 — Ed 
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clmngcd A^lIcn he became Archbishop, and tliat 
Uic peers Icamt to appreciate — ns oUicrs had 
before tlicm — not onl) Uic weighty S])cech but 
the sj>cakcr himself and c\cn the manner of Uis 
speaking 

DiOicult it IS to nnagmc how an> one with the 
smallest scnsibiht) to impressions of strcngtli and 
dignit) could look intli indifrcrcncc — still less mtli 
on) unworthier feeling — upon tlic noble face and 
expression wliicli Pro&sor Herkomer lias depicted 
on tlic can>as winch was painted as a presentation 
portrait for Pulliam Palace carl} m 18D0 — onl) a 
few monllis before tlie translation to Cantcrbiirj 
A rephea was painted for Mrs. Temple, both 
gifts being subscribed for b) the elergj and lait} of 
the diocese. 

It IS the portrait of a man whose life ofTcred to 
an age of gromng and abounding luxury ‘the 
spectacle of sheer unadorned force, of a \irtue bare 
and (as it were) desolate ns Sinai ” — a life to wJncIi 
it IS ‘good to know that the world will c\cn now 
submit 

One of tlie best photographs of the Bishop was 
taken under critical circumstances b) his elder son 
The episcopal stud} was iisunll} free to the family, 
but there were certain limes and seasons when 
interruptions were not permitted on any pretext. 
Tlie young pliotographcr determmed to secure a 
snapshot tliat should catch o characteristic e\ 
pression so lianng secretl} erected lus camera 
in the room and dul} focussed it, he tapped at 
the door during forbidden hours. AVlios there?” 
exclaimed the Bishop, *I am fatlicr” ' You 
can t come in.” ‘ But I want to sec you ” * Go 

away at once you know tlie rule I Then tlie 
door was suddenly opened and click went tlie 

shutter” before tlie mdignont sire could grasp the 
Situation, llie facial expression can be imagined. 

VOL. n N 
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indeed gl^en tlieniscl\cs wliollj to God riierc 
ought to be at least the consecration of the ^\lU 
and the purjiosc to God If a man failed iL ought 
to be because he had slipped and not because he 
had faded in his iiittiition to be the SaMours 
sen ant and God s child. One of the most marked 
forms of imperfect consecration was cowardice. 
TJiey saw sometimes, a man who rcaJl) meant to 
scr\ c God, and } ct for all Hint w as too much of a 
coward to speak or to act, when he ouglit to do so. 
If a joungmnn or joung woman heard language 
used dishonoimng to God it was tlicir plainest 
dut} to let it be seal tliat the) did not partake in it 
Notlimg nnno}cd Dr Icmplc more — though in 
tins he was not sin^lar among bishops — than tlie 
fussing of ofTicioIs, lay or clerical at Confirmations. 
The ^icar or curate who made himself o\cracti\e 


or prominent in his efforts to mnnhal the can 
didates yvas pretty certam to be beckoned and 
curtly repnmanded in two words— Don t fidget 1" 
we can \ouch for the nccurocj of a ^cr} prett} 
anecdote* which illustrates tlic Uishops tenderness, 
a tenderness for winch the casual obscricr ga\e 
lum little credit There were two crippled bojs in 
an institution tlicy were scarcclj of nii age to be 
confirmed but they were separated from tlic out 
word temptations of the world and were not hkel) 
to live very many months. It was tliouglit tliat 
they might become coinmumcants, and tlic llishop s 
sanction was sought tliat they might be admitted 
to Communion as being ready and willing to be 
confirmed” tiiough unable to leave tlieir lieds to 
attend a Confirmation But the Bishop instead 
of sanctioning tins, immediatcl) replied, “ I will 
come and see tliem and if I find tliem fit I will 


confirm tliem ” He came on the appointed da) 
and spoke very gently and sweetly to the boj's. 


1 ComisDnlcaled bj Ui« Ute I n)bon<lAiy WbltwortK 
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In tiutli the massive head and strong features 
easily lent themselves to photographic reproduc- 
tion, and their pose was always impressive. Some 
years afterwards an artist who was photographing 
a royal group exclaimed, ‘‘I must ask your Grace 
not to hold up your head so high ” “ Quite right,” 
laughed an illustrious personage who was present, 
“ he must not be a proud prelate ” Dr. Temple’s 
outward bearing and presence, which were a true 
index of his noble personahty, impressed all with 
whom he came m contact, and none more so than 
that excellent ludge of men, the German Emperor 
to whom he was introduced by Sir Frank 
Lascelles Tire appreciation was mutual. 

A word must be said, m closmg, about the 
Bishop’s Confirmation addresses^ ‘‘They live in 
my memory,” writes Di. Welldon, m reference 
to Harrow Confirmations, “ when I think of him , 
for they were impressive from their stiength and 
manliness (though m truth rather long), and the 
note of reality was dommant in them all ” No one 
who heard them ever forgot the power with which 
he dealt with his favourite themes the work of 
the Holy Spirit, the functions of the conscience, 
the laiv of Chnstian duty, and the personal attrac- 
tion of Christ A little pamplilet of notes of one 
of his addresses on “The Chnstian Battle” has 
been published - by an old fiiend, Miss F Amold- 
Forster, and -vvill be read with affectionate mterest, 
perhaps, by some upon whose heads his hands 
were laid m blessing. 

Those who heard him speak of Christian Duty 
^^^ll call to mind his stirring warnmg against the 
endeavour to serve two masters. He was wont to 
urge upon candidates the impossibility of their 
service being what it ought to be, unless they had 

’ SLC.nlso “Exeter" lUcmoir, xol i pp 31(>, 317 and 686, 587 — En 
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indcctl pi\cM llicm<cl\cs xihnlh lo ( cxL i hen, 
oii^rlit to be nt Icnsl the consccmtion of the xmII 
niid the |MiqH>sc In Gml If n ninn fnilctl il on^hl 
to be because ]ic bid sb|n»c«l nml not Iktiusc lit 
hnd faded in hts intciitmii to be the SnMnnrs 
serxantand ( od** clidd One of Hit iiiosL innrkc<l 
forms of inipcrfccl consccntion tins rovs-nrdicc- 
J he} saw sonicliines n tnnti txlio rcatlx tncant to 
sene Cod and set for nil that xcos loo much of n 
cownnl lo sjicak nr to ncU when he nu;^hl to do so. 
If a xoun^ninn or xoun^ woman henni Inn^unf^c 
used dishonnnnn^ to ( ihI it was their nlaincst 
dul\ lo let iL be seen Ibnl tbc\ did nol pnrinkc in iL 
Nolhinf, aniiuxcd Dr rctnplc moru — though in 
this he xvas not smeulnr miioti); bishops>~than llic 
fussinp of nnicmls ia\ or clerical at Confinimlinns. 
J he Mcar or curalt who titndc himself overnctne 
or prominent in Ins tfTorLs to nmnlml Uic can 
didato WTis prettx certain to be lictkonctl and 
curlh rcpninandctl In Ixco words— Don I fid^tlP 
\Ve can xoucli for tlicnccumcj of a \cn prtttx 
anecdote* winch dhislralcs the Ihshops Icndcniess, 
a lcnd'‘nicss For which the casual olistntf ^ra\c 
linn little credit riierc x\crt two cnpplcd boss in 
an institulion Ibex were scarctl} of nii nf;c to be 
confiniied but llic\ were scnamlcd from the, out 
ward temptations of the world and were not hkcl\ 
to Inc sen man) mniitlis. It was tliou^liL that 
UtC} inigiit bcconiL contniunicnnts and the Ihshops 
sanction was souj,ht tlmt lhc\ iniplil he udimltcd 
to Coininunioii as hcin^ reads and willing to he 
confinned" Uion(,h unable to Ica\c their beds lo 
attend a Confinnntioii Ihit the Ihslinp instead 
of sanctioning Uns, mimedmteh rcpliwl ‘ 1 will 
come and sec them and if I Ilnd Uicni /It I will 
confinn tlicin " He came on tJic opjHsintcd do} 
and s|>okt xcr} gcntl} and sxxcctl} to llic bo}s. 

* Caimnanleatctl b]r Lite bte 1 irLendjry Wliittrortii 
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Rut to one question which he put he received a 
most startling answei, couched in decidedly Roman 
phraseology. The Bishop was somewhat astonished, 
and turning to the parish priest, who was standing 
by, he said, “ I thmk you had better see to theii 
having a little more instruction, and in a fortnight 
I will come again.” And so he did, and confirmed 
the lads, who were about nine years old On the 
question of age for confirmation Bishop Temple 
took a veiy different position from his predecessor 
Bishop Jackson hked the candidates to be at least 
m their fifteenth year, but Bishop Temple said, 
“ I was confirmed myself at twelve,^ and I have 
never thought that I was confirmed too early.” 

Archbishop Benson died at Hawarden on 
Sunday, October 11, 1896. The news reached 
London m time for reference to be made to it 
fiom various pulpits that afternoon and evening, 
but it did not reach Fulham until next morning 
The Bishop was profoundly moved, and acquainted 
his chaplam with the fact on his way to service m 
the chapel As soon as he had knelt m prayer he 
burst out sobbing, and it was several moments 
before his sobbing ceased. None of those who 
were in the chapel will ever foiget the scene, oi 
the wonderful self-control with which the Bishop 
rose from his knees and read aloud the solemn 
words of the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians 

The two men had loved each other and worked 
togethei like brothers for many, many years , and 
the survivor must have felt a terrible sense of desola- 
tion as he stood upon the battlefield alone. Already 
he had fought a good fight, but not yet had he 
finished Ins couise He was now to succeed, at 
the age of seventy-six, to the supreme command of 
the army of Christ’s Chuich m these realms 
1 " Earlier Years” Memoii, vol i p 30 — Ep 
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A telegram from Lord Salisbury, uliich readied 
Fulliam Palace shortly after 11 o clock on Sunday 
mommg October 25 1800 was the first intima 
tion recened m London of tlie elevation of Dr 
Temple to the vacant Archbisbopnc of Canterbuiy 
He was tlien occupied in preaching to a crowded 
congregation at Christ Clmrcli, Avobum Square. 
In tile evening he was present at the Parish Church 
of All Saints, Pulliam when tlie near the Ilm 
Canon Munel, who had had private information of 
the appointment, congratulated tlie new Primate. 
'My Lord " he said, I hardly know what to saj 
on this great occasion " The answer ivas quite to 
tlie point You maj not know what to say but 
you at least knoiv what to do 

At St Pauls Cathedral on tlie Sunday after 
tlie appointment, Prebendary Kempe, speaking he 
said, as tlie senior of tlie Catliedral Staff and one 
who had worked in London under four bishops, 
evpressed lus persuasion tliat no apnomtment to 
the Pnmaoj' could be mode or desired better than 
that 'of Bishop Temple. If justification of lus 
claims were required it could be met in the very 
words of the epitmb suggested for the arclutect 
of the CathedraX Si monumentum requmt cirmm 
sjncc. From the gnller) under that cross which 
crowns the dome there could be seen everywhere 
parishes m unbroken contiguity that would illustrate 
the great and successful labours of Bishop Temple, 
and prove him to hove been a workman emmentlv 
worthy of lus reward. 

Most of the papers while admittmg tliat the 
appointment would come os a complete surprise to 
the country were imammous m declaring tliat, had 
the Bishop been twenty or even ten years younger it 
would have been tlie most natural thing m the world. 

The comments of the ifortnng Post are worth 
reproducing — 
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Under Ins 'sMse and piudent iiile the Chuicli in the 
lletropohs has advanced bv leaps and bounds The histoiy 
of Chuich vork in London, since Dr Temple entered upon 
the diocese, has staicely a parallel in the histoiy of 
Clmstianity dm mg the nineteenth century On every side 
light has been earned into darkness, new churches have 
risen in unexampled numbei’s, means have been found to 
jirovide e\eiy pansh with an adequate staff of cleigy, and 
to the pool the Gospel has been preached With his own 
cleigy, of whatever school of thought, the Bishop has succeeded 
in maintaining the best possible relations, and theie are none 
to vhom his iemo\al to Canteibuiy will not be a source of 
genuine regiet foi themselves, and of rejoicing foi the 
Chuich at laige In both the episcopates which he has 
filled the nci\ Pnmate has shown that he possesses the gift 
of real statesmanship, and it is this quaht}' which, aboieall 
othei'S, wall cncouiage Chuichmen to hope that if his pi imacy 
may not be long in point of time, it ■will be w orthy of the 
traditions of the past 

At the Hackney Ruridecanal Confeience, a few 
days afterwards, the Bishop replied to a vote of 
congratulation that there were some services which 
he felt he could still render to the Church, and that 
lie was not therefore justified in lefusmg the 
Primacy At his age he could not expect to be 
spared much longei. The office called for less 
physical labour and less bodily strain than did the 
Bisliopric of London ; but the coirespondence was 
enormous, c^en greater than in London The 
extent of the calls foi advice from the Church in 
the Colonies was gio-wmg daily ; but sometimes 
the body began to v’car out wliile the mind was 
still unimp.ined, and, as the physical laboui of the 
office vould be less oppressive tlian in tlie Diocese 
of Ijondon, he did not feel justified in saying no, 
or 111 deliberating very long 

fi'hc public farewell of Bishop Teinjilc to Ins 
Ccrg\ took place on ^Vcdncsday, December 2 .’b 
the function consisting of a plain cele- 
bration ol the Holy Communion in SL Paul’s 
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Cathedral, mth sennon bj the Bishop The 
service ivas almost unique in clmractcr The 
Bisliops words were strong and vigorous, and 
his whole demeanour ga\c little sign of any 
failure of power sucli as many were ready 
to assign to Ins senent} fi\e years. He did not 
attempt in any way to review tlie Iiistory of Ins 
Episcopate, save tliat he spoke ivith much feeling 
of the devotion of his clei^ and of the many 
lessons winch he himself liad learnt from them 
dunng the lost elc\eii years. Through all liis 
words there ran an undercurrent of thought, such 
as IS su^ested by the Feast of All Saints. Tlie 
blessed influence which men of high character 
cannot lielp exerting upon those wlio associate intli 
them Tvas appropriately and fcehngly emphasised 
It was a great sennon wortliy of a great occasion 

The Bishop selected ns Ins text Colossians il 5 
For though I be absent m the flesli, yet am I 
with you in the spmt, joyrnig in beholdiM your 
order and tlie steadfastness of your faith in Christ." 
Die closing passages of tlic sermon were as 
follows — 

Such u the coramuoton ofsainU which binds oil Chmtuiim 
together which makes us nt all times one, one with anotlier 
uniting us under one Supreme Head the Lord Jesus Himself 
Snch IS the tie, never to be broken, which binds men who love 
the Lord, and who try honestly to serre Him ”m one com 
iiiunion and fellowship. In u>e mystical Body of Chnst 
Himself" ami wlulrt that bond ensta, tbore is no porting 
that really separates the sen'onU of the Lord One may be 
colled to work here, ami another may bo called to work there, 
and another may bo called away to the other world whore 
tho command of God is plainer and is more sure to bo 
observed but oil oliko still nro bound in ono and though 
they port, so for as they knon each other at all tJieir know 
Icd^ will be jxjTpetually consecrated by the recollection that 
they are within the rcacn of that grand common life which is 
tho Lord b gift to the Church that Ho has created 

And so on this occasion — to speak of myself and ofyon — we 
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part , aud yet I shall caiTy ^vlth me the recollection of all 
the great wofk that is being done by the clergy of this 
diocese I shall carry with me the many lessons that I have 
learnt from seeing their labour, from entenng into dis- 
cussions on various aud most important questions affecting 
our duties I shall keep as a l^ing possession all that I 
have learnt from my fellow -ministers ui the Gospel my 
biethren here, who have taught me so much, perhaps 
inthout themselves always being aware of it , of whom I inll 
say that I do not beheve that on the face of the whole earth 
there is to be found a body of mmisters of the Gospel that 
can surpass them in the steadfastness of their faith, or in the 
earnestness of their devotion We pait , but I, for the rest 
of my days, shall still have in m)^ soul the tiaces of the life 
that I ha\e lived heie amongst you, and ivith you, and I 
shall cany wath me, in the new^ work that I have to do, the 
thought of all that wonderful kindness with which I have 
always been recen ed amongst you here, and the thought of 
all that Avonderful devotion that I have Avitnessed in your 
labours I shall caii7 Avith me the hope that I too in my 
turn may in some degree be remembered by those whom I 
ha\e had so much leason to thank, and in so gieat a degree 
regard Avitli affection, though I know full well that no 
affection is due from you to me, such as that Avliich is due 
from me to >ou I pray that the Lord, Avho has knit our 
hearts together, aaiII to the end still make us feel the man^el- 
lous bond Avhich unite') all Chiistians, and, whilst uniting 
all Christians, always unites still more closely those who have 
laboured together in His service. 

Tlie Bishop, who evidently felt very deeply the 
farewell he was officially taking of his clergy, was 
much affected when dehvering the closing woids. 

Subsequently an interesting presentation was 
made at the Chapter House to hlrs Temple, who, 
vnth her two sons, had been piesent at the service. 
Tlie presentation was fiom the ladies of the diocese, 
and was made by IMiss Gregory, daughter of the 
Dean of St. Pauls It consisted of a Chippendale 
bookcase, writing bureau and chair, with silver 
fittings for the writing-table, and also a cheque for 
CoO to be exjiended on some personal object, or 
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given to a cimntj ns Mrs. Temple might see fit. 
1 he Bishop was mueh mo\ ed b v the recognition of 
Mrs. Temples nork, and, in sjieakuig of Tier said 
' She IS well n orthy of an}'tliing that can be gii en 
lier or of any honour that can be paid to lier I 
ought to know, for we hare hved togetlier twenty 
years, and I tlimk her the one woman in tlie world.” 

An offering of the members of the Ladies 
Diocesan Assoeiabon had been previously mode 
to Mrs. Temple on Saturday December 12 at 
Carlton House Terrace Die amount collected 
ivas £127 2s. Lady Fredenck Cavendish in 
presenting the offenng evplnincd tliat the ladies 
of the Assoeiabon were not making a personal 
gift. In accordanee inth what tlej oeheved 
would be her wisli, they hod eollected the money 
as an acknowledgmoit of tlie great services which 
Mrs. Temple Iim rendered to the Assoembon, 
and placed it now in her hands to be distnbuted, 
as she should think fit, among the insbtutions of 
the diocese in which she took special mterest 
Lady Fredenck Cavendish dwelt upon tlie land 
ness of Mrs. Temple to all tlie members of the 
Assoeiabon, and then placed in her hands a cheque 
for the amount collected, with a hst of the names 
of the snbscnbers. 

The farewell of Dr Temple to the Diocese of 
London at the Guildhall on Monday January 18 
was a fittmg conclusion to a great episcopate. 
The first mteubon was to have Held the meeting 
in the Church House. That would doubtless have 
been an appropriate place but it was an mspira- 
bon to him who first thought of holdmg it in the 
Guildhall and every one present on the occasion 
must have felt that the associabons of the City 
gave to the Bishops farewell an mterest that no 
other place could have given. 

The lord Mayor and Corporabou attended m 
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state The Loid Mayoi (Alderman Sii J. Faudel- 
Plulhps) took the chair at thiee o’clock. On the 
platfoim with him weie membeis of the Coipora- 
tion, lepresentatives of Chuich Societies, and men 
of lank distinguished for then eminence m Church 
and State still moie for the interest and shaie 
they took m works of benevolence The body of 
the great hall was crowded, at least 1.500 persons 
being present 

The Lord Mayor opened the pioceedmgs in a 
short but well-conceived speech. He touched the 
hearts of Ins heaieis when he preferred to say 
“ Addio ” rather than “Vale,” because “ wdiile they 
were there to deplore a gieat loss on account of the 
Bishop’s removal from their midst, yet their loss 
was a national gam, and therefoie they must hide 
their hghter soirow under their greater rejoicmg.” 
Cheers greeted his remark that “ they would miss 
the tianscendent labours which he had successfully 
rendered, and which had not only been of great aid 
and service to them, but a noble and all-absorbing 
example ” He concluded by saying that he stood 
before them as the Chief Magistrate of the City, 
empowered to address the meeting m the name of 
the citizens at large 

Mr F. A. Be van then presented to Mis Temple 
a leplica of her husband’s portrait by Piofessor 
Heikomer. 

The Dean of St Paul’s presented to the Arch- 
bishop the seals for the Diocese of Canterbury as 
a gift from the office-bearers of the Diocese of 
London. 

The Archdeacons of London and Middlesex 
presented an address signed by nearly all the 
clergy, and artistically bound m vellum The 
address was headed, “To the Right Hon and 
Most Rev Frederick Temple, D D , eleven yeais 
Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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Pnmate of all England The Bishops SuiTVagan, 
Archdeacons, Presbjiiers, and Deacons of the Dio 
cese of London send greeting m the Lord,” The 
address closed with the words That His mercy 
and grace may be abundantly poured upon you 
and that Has spirit may rest on you m all the 
fulness of His gifts is our heartfelt prayer " 

Addresses were afterwards presented from 
various Diocesan Societies and from the Welsh 
Churches. Amongst them from 

Buhop of Londons Fund, 

East London Church Fund 
London Diocesan Home Mission, 

ZiODdon Diocesan lAy Helpers Assocmtioii, 

London Diocesan Branch, Church of England Terapeiance 
Soaety 

London Diocesan Chureh Reading Union. 

London Diocesan Council Welfare of x onng Men, 
London Diocesan Cooncil Prerenbre and Rescue Work, 
Lindon Bmnch SandAV School Iiubtnta. 

Metropolitan Vuiting and Relief Associabon. 

PanKhial Infusion Women Anociaboa 
Welsh Churches in Ixindon. 

Homes for Inebriates. 

Society for the Study of Inehnatcs. 

Church Sanitary Associabon. 

Hostel of ot. Luke. 

The Archbishop was received with loud and 
prolonged cheering the entire audience standing 
as he rose. He said — 

My Lord Mayor, it is with mingled feelings that you 
have said you come hero to-day to jom so many of the 
people of thu diocese in bidding me farewell and I can 
assure you it is with mingled feelmra that I respond to 
your kindnesB. I have worked here for eleven years, and 
1 have worked hero consequently long enough to be able 
to appreciate the way m which the Diocese of London, 
and, aboVe all the City of London, receives any man who 
is willmg to devote himself to his duty among them, I 
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have tried honestly to do my duty to the best of my ability, 
and it IS a wonderful encouiagement to be appreciated as I 
have been, and as I am Ausibly this day I know veiy well 
no man can fail to know in such circumstances that your 
responsive kmdness very far overpasses the obligations undei 
which you he to me I know very well that it is youi 
kindness which makes so much of all that I have done It 
IS your kindness that uses such language as has been used to 
me this afternoon, and I suppose that any man who receives 
such kind words will be quite sure to feel somewhat humili- 
ated at the thought that he has not really deserved them, 
and that it is the kindness of those who utter and of those 
who Avrite which fills all that has been said and all the 
addresses that have been piesented wth such words of high 
estimation as have been used to me this afternoon I know 
that very well But whatever I may know, I know too that 
ever since I have been in the diocese I have always met with 
the same kind of hearty encouragement I have always 
found that a real attempt to do a man's duty, wherever else 
it may fail of being met with cordial appreciation, never 
fails to meet it in this diocese and m this great City The 
poiLrait which Mis Temple is so glad to leceive at your 
hands, while it aviII always lemind hei of the services of her 
husband in this diocese and of the way in Avhich those 
sei vices have been leceived, A\all also still more remind her 
of the kindness of heart which has piompted that mode of 
recogmtion of all that she hemelf has done to promote 
whatever work the Bishop of London was engaged in I 
feel, too, the warmth of that kindliness which has piesented 
me with the seals of my new diocese , and all the addresses 
that have followed one after another have spoken to me of 
kind hearts that I am very soiiy indeed to leave, for m all 
this work I have groivn to love the place, to love the work, 
and, above all, to love the people I do not know whether 
it would be possible anywhere else in the world to find such 
invariable, such strong and warm response to anythmg that 
a man could do The work, no doubt, has been laborious 
and a man with ten times my power of labour would still 
find that the work demanded all his power but it has 
Mways been sweetened by the sense that it was valued 
Of course, like other men, I have made mistakes now and 
then, but no man could find his mistakes passed over so 
kindly as I have found any mistakes I have made passed 
over in this diocese where I have hved and laboured I 
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have endeavoured, as far as I possibly could, always to uphold 
the rule of strict justice in all my aommistration, and there, 
too, I rnnnot pretend that I have always been successful I 
do not know of any instance in which I have failed, but to 
administer justice is always dccedinffly difficult, and it may 
be sometimes quite impossible and ii m any respect I have 
failed there, it nns been from boman infinmfy, and not firom 
the lack of endeavour to be absolutely just. I can, at any 
rate, fearlessly plead that id the work of the diocese I have 
never thought of myself^ of own inclmatioiis, of any pre- 
possessions of my own, or of anything but what presented 
itself to my conscience as the plain mlc of duty I can 
fearlessly aa^L that if you have judged me by the motives 
from which ray conduct has sprung, you have not in any 
degree over-estimated the strong desire that I have always 
felt to do what was right in itself as for as I could ascertain 
it. I am going now to other work over a larger sphere- I 
am going to work which will not bring me into so immediate 
a contact with a great city like this. I am gomg to work 
with very many more men, no doubt, but not at quite such close 
quarters with any great body sneh as I have been dealing 
with for the last eleven years. If I can make anything him 
the same impression upon those with whom I have to deal 
hereafter, then, indeed, I shall feel that the work that I have 
done here among you has been a fattang training for the 
work which I am now ondertaking ana through my life, 
which cannot now be very much lon^ I shall always look 
bock to my holding of the Diocese of London as the special 
tune when my education may be said to have been completed 
Although T was rather old when I come here, I have learned 
quite as ranch m the Diocese of London as I ever learned in 
any other place or m any other office I have held m the 
whole course of my life. I feel that I am so for stronger 
and better fitted for the work I em gomg to do because of 
the work I have been able to do here, and because of the 
lessons I have perpetually learned from all those wlzom I 
have met here. I leave you with real sorrow at the parting 
I leave you with real gratitade for your kindness and os 
long aa I Uve I shall certainly feel through my very heart 
how the clergy always received me here, and how the great 
body of the Tai^ were w illing to overlook whatever errors 
I may have made, and to give a generous construction to 
e>tiiylhmg that I have done. My Lord Mayor I have 
to be Bishop of London, but will you allow me to 
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say that of all those who have done voik in the Diocese of 
London vhile I have been here I have always found the 
gieatcsd satisfaction in the lesult where the Lord Ma3"oi has 
been v illing to co-operate v ith me ? The Cluef Magistrate 
of this Cit}' wall alwa}S, in m) estimation, mnk ver}^ high 
indeed amongst those wLo are of leal ^alue to the wdiole 
countiy, and in then turn to the Chinch of Chiist to which 
we belong I trust that the j\Ia3’or of this place, holding so 
high an office as he does, will ahva3's do such kindness to all 
good w'orks as the iNIayois ha\e hitherto done, and, as I 
can testif3' to, done wath maiwellous peiseveiance and wath 
w'ondciful saiccess fiaends of this diocese, wherever 3mu 

are, and w'hoeiei 30U aie, and whatevei place 30U hold, you 
will be in my heart all the time that I am wath 3^ou, and 
although it will not be m3' dut3' to see as much of you in 
future as I ha^e lately done, 3'ou may be cei*tain that I shall 
icniembei 30U and look back with gratitude upon 3'oui 
kindness as long as I still lemain on eaith 

So closed right woithily a memoiable episcopate 
of twelve years (January 30, 1885, to Decembei 28, 
189G) We have reviewed Dr. Temple’s pubhc 
work as Bishop of London, we have illustrated 
the kmdl3* and even cordial intei course he main- 
tained with the clergy and lait3" of the diocese, 
who had come to feel that his lough manner was 
but skin-deep, that the waimth was theie and the 
love ivas there, though iieithei lay upon the surface. 
It remains onl}’’ to speak of liis closer and more 
•iflcctionate iclations ivith those who shared his 
labours in the administiation of diocesan afFaiis 
His gencious treatment of all who worked with 
him never failed at any crisis, as all his suboidm- 
ates can lcstif3. Did a domestic chajilain make a 
stupid 01 caicless mistake that caused widespread 
lncon^cnience, the Bishop alwa3-s insisted on 
hearing the blame 'When one of them wished to 
make an explanation through the Pi ess that the 
error la3* with him, the lepl}’ was, “]\I3' dear fellow, 
m3 back IS broader than 3'ours On another 
occ,tsion he said to another who was re<xiettmir 

o b 
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some mistake as an inexcusable offbnce, If you 
think you are ne\er going to make blunders we 
shall ne^ er crt on witli each other ” Tlie Bishop 
of Bristol (Dr Forrest Browne) gives a striking 
example of his lojaltj in upholdmg the authontv 
of his suifmgans. 

When I WM Buhop of Stepney I found that, in a certain 
ponih where I waa about to lake a Confirmation, several 
mndidates had been rejected on the ground that they would 
not go to confession The nte »’as at once postponed tmr 
die by tdegram and the Bishop of London informed of the 
reason. Ine Bishop decided that the bicumbeiit should be 
required to sign a formal undertaking that no such obhgation 
should in future be imposed upon candidates from the parish 
in qnesbon and the document was eventually signed 
Shortly afterwurda I recaved the following telegram from 
him, which had been despatched from a Murch where he 
was that morning holding a Confmnabon ■ — “Camlidates 
presented here by X from SL parish ahalJ not 
confirm them tn/notri ^tir tsuiUn ^aiinstion ” 

There was a doubt among his examining chap 
lams as to whether they would still have the 
pnvil^e of attending him on the day of his 
enthronement at Canterbury* or whether he would 
by that time have exchanged them for the chaplains 
of the late Archbishop The point was submitted 
to him one morning at breakhast during tlie Ad 
vent Ember week at Fulham, and he rephed m 
affectionate tones that meant more than the words, 
You are mine until tlie enthronement has taken 
place,” — adding witli a twmkle m his eye, When 
the peacock goes forth in sU his glory you wiB be 
feathers in his tail” Similarly, on the day when 
he bade farewell to the clergy of tlie Diocese at St- 
Paul s, and was received by the Dean and Chapter 
at the west door of the Cathedral, he slowly un 
wound on entering the well known grey woollen 
throat protector that he invariably wore, saying 
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with a smile as he turned to the writer of this 
memoir, “You will carry the sacred scarf 
to-day I ” 

The following tribute from his old fnend and 
sulfrflgan, Dr. Alfred Earle, Bishop of Marlborough, 
now Dean of Exeter, sums up several of the per- 
sonal quahties that left their impress upon his 
work in London . 

He nevei attempted brilliancy, but thoroughness , he 
thought more of conscience than genius, more of great 
futures than httle results , he was deaf to the praise or blame 
of the world He was the only man to whom I could ever 
say Rabbom, the only mastei I ever worked under who wa5 
different from all others in the absolute absence of anything 
approaching to vanity, self-seekmg, show, or littleness , a 
man of very deep spiritual life and constant prayei I 

never heard him say an unkind thing of any one I never 
heard him say a thing I could have ivished unsaid I never 
heard him and for a long while we were very closely associ- 
ated speak of himself oi his work “ I ” and “ my ” were 
words almost absent from his convei-sation He never fretted , 
he never worried I never knew him in a huny oi late He 
seldom kept one waitmg He might be hard at work in the 
middle of an important sentence of a grave report, but it 
was always the same , the bright, grave, loving uplook 
straight into one’s eyes, and the “ Well, what does the Bishop 
of Marlborough want ? ” and wholly, thorouglily, he would 
take m all I had to tell He was merciful to blunderers 

and used to say, “I make plenty of blunders, but nobody 
seems to find them out Every haid worker makes many 
more mistakes than the world supposes ” His thoioughness 
was as absolute as his unselfishness He nevei did a thing 
to get it done as so many others do All tbnt he did was 
viewed and reviewed m its piobable relation to final results 
This made him sometimes slow, but I think that most of his 
rivets will stand Archdeacon Hessey once said to me, 

“ I am usually a bit anxious when I take a leport to Temple , 
he always goes a spit undeineath me Last week I took him 
one over which I had spent Aveeks, and ivhich in my judg- 
ment was absolutely conclusne and exhaustive He irarmly 
thanked me and piaised my work, ‘ but,’ he said, ‘ have you not 
missed nut so and so ? ’ and donm he ivent his usual spade’s 
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depth below me. *11118 Is olwnjs 5o- His tboroughneas 
amazes me.” 

The present Bishop of London bears uiLuess to 
another characteristic closely allied to the one just 
noticed. 

\\Tien I Tma Head of Oxford House, he offered me the 
hnng of St- llatthows, Bethnal Green. I went to sec Mm 
and told him that I was odrued bj man} fnends that the 
responsibnidcs and labotin of a parish of ten thoosoikl boqIs, 
in addition to the work of the Oxford House, might senously 
injure my health and. strength- “ Oh, but wc don t thmk of 
that, do we ?” was bis reply Zfe certainly never thought of 
it and it was plain eoongh to all who knew him that the 
long strain of his twelve years In London was on the pomt 
of breakmg him down when the recite came m the cml to 
Canterbary 

Severe where he found idleness, and severer stall 
where he detected msmeenty he was nevertheless 
no pessimist, no martinet, no hard cntic of men. 

His was a Gospel of /Fori of a fer higher and 
healthier order than Carlyles. 

All he did was full of hope and faith and 
beneath his rugged exterior there ever burned the 
fires of a nobl^ove for man and for God 

If it be asked what were the positive results of 
his London Episcopate, tlie answer js, clearly, that 
he stirred the diocese from end to end that he 
made both clergy and laity feel in every parish, 
that to work was to pray” that he created an 
enthusiasm for the temperance cause and for 
foreign missions such as had never been known 
before that he made the value of rel^ous 
education understood among all classes of the 
community and, to crown all, that he left behind 
him as his permanent l^acy to the See of London 
the memory of a grand moi^ and spiritual person 
alrty which, m the hvmg power of the commuhion 

VOL. n 0 
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of saints, must remain with the Church lie loved to 
the end of time, as “the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” ^ 


^ See infra, note on p 387 — Ed 

THE NEW PRIMATE 

Age as of granite, with a heart of fire 
Nerve as of iron, strength that cannot tire 
Hard on himself, to others bluff and bold. 

The great dear master that Ave loved of old ' 

Now with a gesture strong, and massive phrase. 

Like to a boulder of primaeval days, 

Unpohshed, rude, the pondeious sentence rolls. 

To he unmoved, a landmaik m our souls. 

Low in the vaUey, telling whence it came. 

The wmter’s ravage on the rocks of flame ' 

Such IS his common talk on themes more high 
He softens, melts , a tear is m his eye , 

Tdl as it falls, and Avets his rugged cheek, 

His voice grows stem , you shall not thmk lum weak. 
But Avith himself at Avar , the only foe 
He dreads, the fire that throbs too fierce below 

Only at times, of Christmas, Easter-day, 

He breaks all boimds, he casts the curb away , 

Fhngs off restramt, and countmg not the cost. 

Fights for his Lord, a soldier at his post , 

His Master, as he calls Him trembhngly 
The word falls from him Avith a yearning cry 

Then, as they hear, the idlers, old and young. 
Arrested stop, and from an old man’s tongue, 

Catchmg his fire, forget then dreary cries 
Of languor bom, their cobiveb sophistnes. 

Kindle and glow , and, as the tmrapet rmgs, 

Dnnk deep, athirst, his rage for better thmgs ; 

Gird up then feeble loins, and, self forgot, 

Fmd a new pastime in the toiler’s lot , 

And m the touch of hearts an mbom spell 
To brmg back Christ on earth, m hearts to divell 

Such IS his poAver O Thou, that gmdest all 
Grant him to give, and us to hear, the caU, 

The leader’s rallymg signal , and through lands 
Of sea-spread England kmt concordant bands ' 
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At home a steadfast sUcegth, a daontleas power 
Wisely to stem the madness of the hour 
With justice, as the light transparent, free. 

And patience llhe a tlowlj-sapping sea, 

Prea^^ilng to wajirard hearts too ikin to roam. 
Brotherhood, union, purity, and home. 

A. G B 

From Tie Spetitier 
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THE PROPOSED GRESHAM UNIVERSITY 

The Bishop of London addressed the following letter to 
the Lord Mayor on the subject of the proposed Gresham 
University 

Fui^haji PalACBj 
February 13, 1892 

My dvat? Lord Mayor I desire to express my gratitude 
to you, and others who have acted with you, for the part 
that you have lately taken m the pioposal to unite the 
London Colleges, Kmg’s and Univeisity, with the old 
Gresham foundation, and thus form what is certam to 
become a great teaclung University for the City and for the 
whole Metropohs The Gresham University, besides having 
the advantage of a well-known and honoured name, will at 
once possess a central position of great dignity, and several 
excellent professorships which have done good work m times 
gone by, and will have openings for doing still better work 
in times to come On the other hand. King’s College and 
Umversity College will become for the first time constituent 
parts of an mstitution similar in character to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, capable both of supplying the 
highest kmd of literary and scientific teachmg, and also of 
certifying the results by granting degrees to its own 
students 

The Umversity of London does i excellent work in 
examming all comers and appraismg their attainments. 
But the highest kind of teaching, which aims at formation 
of mind, cannot find free play for itself under a system 
which subordinates the teacher to the examiner Such a 
system has a perpetual tendency to give a mecbamcal 
character both to the teaching and to its results Ongmahty 
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and frcslmess in the teaching is killed the perpetual 
necessity of paying regard, not to the subject that it to be 
taught, bat to the pT^mlriRtion that is to be passed 

TTie busineas of the Gresham UmvErsity will bo to grad 
uaDy combine oU the higher t«irh»ng given by the vonons 
agencies now at work in London and to bnn^ them into 
harmonioos relations with one another as rapidly os their 
own consent can be obtained and thmr constitations have 
been settled. 

An mstitotion, to be a constitnent part of a University, 
most have a definite aim, a 1^^ position, a formed 
constitation and must be preparea to carry its mstmctian 
to the Umvcrsity level. It would be out of place to admit 
a mere school for boys on the one hand or a mere series of 
classes on the other Bat there is a great deal doing m 
London at present which will mpidly find its place m the 
new Umvcrsity when once that University whali have been 
formed and set to work. 

The two colleges and the Gresham foundabon are the 
n^ht micleas of the new mstrtabon. The Gi^hnni professor 
ships eiMrt for the very purpose of givmg the kind of 
natruebon wanted, and, hM they been earty incorporated 
into a body that coaid grant dq^rces, woold undoubtedly 
now be holding a much more conspicnnus place than they do. 
The colleges ore engaged m the actual work and they have 
never yet been able to show thexr true merit because they 
have steadily refused to lower their in st r u ction by making the 
pemng of an ernminabon the on© porpoee of its being given. 

I have no doubt that the Gradiam Umvcrsity will 
steadily and rapidly become a hvmg edocabonal power of 
high valae. It will gather round it tradibons and cnaracter 
isbcs of its own, wul inspire its students with enthnsiasm 
for studies of the highest ktnH, will adapt all that is most 
exmllent in existing systems to the needs of London, and will 
make its dOTees mnk eveiy where with those that rank highest. 

I hope that nothing will induce you or your finends to 
hesitate in carrying forward what you have begun. The 
obiectioiis that you have to deal with are utterly withoat 
substance, and the opposibon that you may encounter will 
be made by those irao will on© day rejoice that you dis- 
regarded them. I am, my Lord Mayor your obedient 
servant, F liOorDDJ 

Phe Right Honoorable the Lord Mayor 
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APPENDIX B 

THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY CHARTER 

TO THF EDITOK OF “ THE TIMES ” 

Sm With the consent of the Bishop of London, I beg 
to fonvard to you the accompanying correspondence I 
propose shortly, inth your pei mission, to address you on the 
sub]ect of denominational colleges, a question winch is largely 
and widely misunderstood Yours obediently, 

Chauees S Roundfi.t 

February 23, 1899 


1C Cunros SmECT, M viTMn, 
February 17, 1892 

My dear BisHor The great authonty which you possess 
in all educational matters gives weight to the statement in 
your letter to the Lord Mayor, that “the objections which 
he has to deal with,” m regard to the Albert University, 
“ are utterly without substance ” 

So many persons, howevei, hold these objections irre- 
spective of pai Ly, and unconnected mth existing institutions, 
either in London or the provinces, that I venture to put 
them before you in summary foim 

Under the pioposed Charter this teaching Umversity 
■will be without Umversity teachers That of itself sliikes 
at the root of any worthy conception of a great University. 
And it is in fimdamental opposition to the judgment 
of the Royal Commissioners for Oxford and Cambndge, 
whose leports in 1852 still hold then ground as documents 
of the highest authority 

In place of a body of professors, appointed by the 
Umversity, and possessing the status of Umversity officers, 
there are to be teachers, in the appointment of whom the 
Umversity -will have no voice, collegiate teachers, and in 
the case of King’s College, limited by previous subscription 
to the formularies of the Church of England Kino-’s College 
and University College, along with the medical s^iools, will 
not only be the nudeus of the new Umversity, but ■will, 
directly and indirectly, have a predominant voice in its 
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gorcmmctil: and, moreover under tlie charter as it itntxls 
will be the role piAnvntces la the public for lire independence 
and high »UndanI of the degrees in arts nnd iwimrc 

I nm but gtnng expre^ion to an opinion wrdciv dilTuv^ 
in adding Ibal the chametrr anti nnlcwlcnla of the two 
colleges in who<c inlemls mainlr ibis charier Iws liccn 
dcnucth arc not turh as to inspire cnnfiilcnce in llreir nbilitj 
lo develop Uic new lJnivcrMt\ upon lliow; lino winch vou 
in jour letter m well maA out — nanrelv, tluil “the 
bu inos of tire Grcslwm nnirmuG "dll Ire lo graduallj 
combine all the higlrer Icndiing pvrn hr the various 
agenaes now at woA in Iiondon»nml to Imng them into 
hATmonious rrlatlnns with one another^ as rnpullv as (heir 
own consent can Ire ohlained, and Uieir ronslilutions haie 
Irecn fettled *" 

Anti it mas Ire falrlv assumni tliai the indi position lo 
trust tire two colleges, as the principal formalivc elements 
of the new UniTcTWt}, snis shared hj the Jlc^nl Cbm 
mussionen ihemsclTcs. Not onlr ilo the) recommend that, 
in a certain event, the Ajhiect should Ire remitted lo them 
selves for further conduemtion ami report, hut (in a 
pamgmph of Uieir Hqiort, Na IS, to which mjIHncnt 
allcnUon Iw-' not been given) iher njipcnr dislmcllv to 
negative Ua. proposal made b) Uie Hmvervilv and Ivings 
Collcpca, 

Tfcx objirelions )ou will oliserve are inrulc etcluslrclv 
in Uic inlcrcaU of tire higher education of I-ondon and if 
I ma\ be permitted to fpmk of rnTnlf I Irep to adil llial I 
write as a UnlvcT*ily man, interested In nM that concerns 
eduenUon, and without an^ other interest or prcpoahcsiion 
wbatwcTcr 

The indudon of Grealuim College in the fdicoio modifres 
Borae of tbcvj objections. Jlut the public liavc no Informa 
Uon as to the iliarc which Gresham College will have in the 
government of Uio University, or as to its rtlation to tire 
other college*. And Uio action of the authorities of Grcdiam 
College •cems lo give increased force to the demand mode 
for an enhugcurent of the scope of Uic sdicmc 

I propose to publish Uil* letter, wiUi anj rcplv whidi jou 
may be good enough to send me. — I am my dear Hishop 
your* very truly 

CnoALia S nODKDFU- 


ITre Lord Bisliop of London. 
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Fulham Pat ace, S , 
Fehruary 22, 1892 

My dear Roundt'Tt I could not answer your letter at 
once because (Convocation was sitting, and, busy as I am at 
all times, I am at that time quite unable to attend to any- 
thing but my ordinary routine duties And I am much 
obliged by your willingness to grant my lequest of a few 
days’ delay 

I have no doubt that you wiite as a Umveisity man, 
mterested in all that concerns education, and without any 
other interest or piepossession whatever And that there 
are others who take your view, irrespective of party and 
unconnected with existing institutions, is probable enough 
But I venture to doubt the statement that there are many 
I have discussed the matter with not a few, and until you 
wrote to me I never met one opponent who did not clearly 
show that he fell under one category or the other 

The Gresham University, you urge, will be without 
Umversity teachers, and this, you say, sUikes at the root 
of any worthy conception of a great University, and is in 
fundamental opposition to the Royal Commissioners for 
Oxford and Cambridge m 1852 

To say that the absence of University teachers strikes at 
the root of any worthy conception of a great Umversity does 
not seem to help the discussion much An abstract proposi- 
tion like this means very different things accordmg to the 
mode m which the words are defined 

The authority of the Royal Commissioners is weighty 
enough, but, m oider to understand and apply it, it ^ 
necessaiy to look at the circumstances m which their opmion 
was given, and perhaps also to the results of the adoption of 
their recommendations 

Now, when the Clommissioners visited Oxford and you 
•svill let me confine myself to Oxford, which we both know 
best, and which illustrates what I have to say qmte as well 
as if I mcluded Cambridge also they found the whole 
teaching of the University practically m the hands of the 
College tutors, supplemented by private tmtion The college 
tutors in each college were appomted by the Fellows from 
among themselves The Fellows were elected on a system 
which made no pretence of selection by merit The result 
was that what may be called the teaching staff of the 
Umversitj’^ was visibly below the requirements of the best 
education It was clearly imperative to remedy this as 
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iocckIiIv m pos^Wc, ami Ihcre wjw clcnrlr onl^ one wn} of 
doinp it — nararlj, to rrvntc n bmlr of Icochem who nhould 
bo independent of llic colleges "till IwTnpcml m thev were 
b\ (he restrictions inipr>«ed on them h)* the founders' wills 
and whose (etching shoold be o|»cn to evert nicmlicr of the 
Unite rtilt 

It is ccrtflinlt cjuKe necessan to nnv fit conrcntinn 

of a grcnl Unltcmlv that its Icncbing htalT i«hould coanal of 
Ote best men lliat could be got, and thit tJic amingcmcnts 
should be mdi as (n obtain such men and to keep them 
when obtained 

The profctcsorfchips and renilcrNhips founilitl in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Coinmbstnnem are in the 
appointment of ranous boanls of selection, in many of which 
Uti. colleges that lia\x supplied llte needful ciKlowmtnlJ arc 
represented Tliere arc a ftw pn>fcs«ji>htps indeed of older 
foundation Uiat are dirccUt appoinUtl Lj tlic UmtersiLy 
Itself In Con^oention asstmbicti but I ncter heard onv one 
nmintam tliat this was the best or cren a goo<I mode of 
appointment 

\nd now turning from 1852 to the intemd that has 
elapsed sineo iJion, it w plain to crerv observer that the 
fouixlation of man) new professorships though ncecssarj 
then and of great value since, lias not done nenrlr so much 
for Oxford ns tlic two great changes of opening (nt bellow 
ships to merit and allowing the bellows to marry Hie Crwt 
has brought the ablest men casll) to the front lo that suit 
able men for the wort of tcaclimg can always be found and 
the second has cnablwl Uio*c men, wlien found (o make 
teaching the business of their liven. 

A\'licn we appi) the recommendations of tlie Jlo)'a] 
Commissioners oi 1852 to the ease of London colleges in 
the proposed new University we find that these colleges arc 
not at ml in these respects Hko the colleges at Oxford, nor 
tbcir professors like the old college tutors. There is no 
body of IcllowB to choose professors from among tlwunselvcs, 
and to look on a tulorsliip or professorship ns a piece of 
preferment nt their disposal The profeasom in each college 
ore appointed by the Collcffc Coundl a body of the same 
character ns the boards of selection nt Oxford with no 
mterest whatever except to get the wry best man that can 
be got. And they arc men of high oininonce, from among 
whom Oxford and Cambridge haw been glad to chooac 
professors for some of their most important chairs. 
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Noi can it be said that, howevei eminent in themselves, 
they will still be only college piofessors, and will not have 
the dignity of a Umversity position The new Charter, on 
the contiary, makes them University officials of high rank by 
giving them a special representation on the governing cotincil 

And if it be said that their lectures need not be open to 
members of the Umveisity who are not also members of the 
colleges, it is evident that the Gresham lectures must be 
open to all, and that there is nothing in the Charters of the 
other two colleges to prevent them from giving them pro- 
fessois a similar liberty, and when such liberty is wanted it 
ivill certamly be the mterest of the colleges themselves to 
grant it Nor have I any doubt that as more professorships 
are wanted they vnll be founded by the mumficence of those 
who are mterested in the education of London, some of such 
professorships being attached to one or other of the three 
colleges , otheis, perhaps, grouped, as the Gresham professor- 
ships are grouped, m new institutaons with a nght to enter 
the new University 

But you say that the character and antecedents of tlie twa 
colleges are not such as to inspire confidence in their ability 
to develop the new University on the lines wluch I have 
marked out I am well aware that the colleges are not 
valued as they ought to be by the general public For the 
pubhc has no means of judging of them except by the two- 
tests of the attendance at then lectures and the academical 
honours won by then students But the very reason why I 
have so warmly advocated their claim is because then history 
has convinced me that it was impossible, and always would 
be impossible, for the veiy best teachers to satisfy these 
tests, in the present position of the colleges When the 
most eminent teachers find their classes almost emptied 
because they insist on teaching with a view to ti ue mastery 
of the subject, and not with a view to passing an external 
examination, what room can there be for such tests as the 
public look to ? The best men will fail in satisfymg such 
tasts as these in proportion to them onginahty, their in- 
dependence of character, and their love of them subject I 
wish you would read the report on these colleges by the 
Duke of Uevonsbire s Commission in 18T4 I am convinced 
that the colleges have been earnestly endeavouring to fulfil 
their duties in the true Umversity spiiit, and that the 
estimate of them would have been very high in the public 
mind if they had had fan play 
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It is to my mirxl certain that if the nrofcssori had their 
true place, as tho\ would have ander the new Charter, the 
very best men would be glad to enter the profcssonalc. TTic 
attraction of working in liondon would in itself be a most 
powerful magnet to tring them and to keen them- 

I cannot admit vour interpretation of paragraph 13 in 
the Report of the Commissioners. Thc\ speak of two 
schemes as read} for discussion, and proceea tq discu-w Uicm 
They mention a tlilrd as ready and possible, and do not 
discuss it at all How this can mean that tJic^ not onl^ 
prefer the first witli certain modihentions to the second but 
condemn the second altogether, I foil to see. Aral still less 
can I so undcrslaral tfiefr fonguage wlicn I put beside it the 
fact that the Chairman of the Commission sat on the l*rivj 
Counal when the Charter was granted and took a lending 
part in the dwcussion which granted iL 

In writing to mc)‘ou hare onli just touched on another 
objcclion, and one of a rery dilTcrent nature, which I am 
wdl aware that many of the opponents of the Charter 
entertain — namcl), the deoominatioiuil character of Klrms 
College. There can be no qaesUon that this weighs wftJj 
many, although you quite consistenU) exclude it from your 
letter which is written independently of all part> con 
sidcratioD-v 

I do not wish to dilate upon it Rut I think it right to 
ca) that when I was an earnest odrocale of the abolition of 
tests at Oxford I acted in tlio interests of lusticc. I thought 
It unjust tliat Nonconformists should bo excluded from 
educational foundations whirfi dated from time* when our 
rcUpious dirifions were unknown. But I hcartll) concurred 
with Dean Stanley in the hope that denominational colleges 
would bo founded afterwards, os Kcblo College nnd Mansfield 
Collie hare since been founded 

Tho Inclusion of dcoonifnational colleges fa an oodenomi 
national Unirenity appears to roc to bo tho true derolop- 
ment of Liberal principles in applicaition to education. The 
true adroncement of Liberal pnndplos is not to exclude 
ftum national pumew tho most important of all possible 
subjects, but to reconcile tho inclusion of such subje^ with 
strict ju^cc to all.' 

In conclusion let mo point out the enormous importance, 
in pronding such an institotioD as a now Umverslty, of 

* See Editors Sopplement, p. 0A3 . — Ed. 
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beginning natb existing and living bodies A papei con- 
stitution IS easy to make, and it may be made to fit any 
theory that yon like , it may satisfy ideal conditions , it 
may be deduced from high philosophical piinciples , but it 
almost invariably fails at one side or anothei, ana ultimatel}' 
works out into somethmg quite different from what nas 
intended The University of London ivas intended to teach 
London, and has become an examining board for the woild , 
and simply because its constitution cut it ofl:’ fiom a living 
connexion with the teaching institutions of the Metropolis 
If we aie not to make the same mistake again we shall work 
on what we have got 

And when I put before my mind the puipose to be 
attained and the method for attaining it, I am quite unable 
to find any substance whatevei in the objections that are 
made to the Charter , and I verily believe that if we can get 
that Charter confirmed there are many of our opponents who 
will be ready to confess this before veiy long Believe me, 
yours veia^ tmly, 

F Loxdix 

C S Rouudell, Esq 


APPENDIX C 

RELIGIOUS ENUOmiKlSTS 

“ I am glad to see this mornuig a letter from Dr. Joseph 
Paiker on this very point, that the State is to be at liberty 
to take away anything that tlie State originally gave, and he 
IS rather staggered, I find, that such a plea as that is advanced 
He does not say ‘ Because the State gave it, the State has 
the right to take it away ’ That has nevei been the rule in 
any other case There is no other properly that is subject 
to such a rule. The State has never urged that plea before 
now It has never been said that the State gave it and 
therefore the State may resume it. That plea is altogether 
nev, and I mamtain that it is altogether inconsistent -watli 
the whole course of justice in this land I know tliat we did 
get somethmg fiom the State I was looking into it tlie 
other day I had to look into it vuth some care, and I w as 
looking particularly into the grants that were made at the 
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bcCTnning of thi* ccnturv to the Cliurch, winch arc ctct} now 
and then qaoted as instances of wliat the State then did 
^Vcll, the State did cxactK what has Ixjcn ulatcd — that u, 
for rotne eleven or twelve \carn (I forget liow nian)) the 
State jenr after Nttir inndc a grant to the Cliurcli» and it wna 
administered through Queen Aiincii Bounty OlTicc, and was 
treated exactly as other nioncss whidi come to Queen Annes 
Itount} OfUco ore treated, arnl tlicrcforc we have the details 
at the Ofhcc we know the exact amount granted eserv )‘cnr, 
and we know what was done with iL But tho*c who argue 
in Uiis wa} altogether forget this Important fad, niL, that 
when the State made tlicsc grunts to tlic Cliurch himilar 
grants were made at the same lime to the various Noncon 
formlst bodies in tins country ITiev were all m a single 
vole. There was voted so much for the Cliurdr, so mudi 
for the Baptist denomination so much for the Independent 
denomination, and so on Ml theso sums were voted 
together It seems to me dear aa daylight that, if wo arc to 
take away this monev from the Churdi betause the Slate 
rave it, we ought to take away wliat was granted to the 
Nonconformists as well 
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RecepHon at Canlerbar) — SaJc of Addington Park and rebojld 
Ing of the Old Palace, Canlcrbojy — Consecration of the 
chand — Reception In tlie Old Palace of the boja of the 
Catncdral cljolr — Sessions of the Diocesan Conference — 
Temperance — LdneatJon — Foreign Missions — Diocesan rWta 
— Home at Conlcrlniry — Kings School Canlcrbory — 
Qtiaeiishln— -nie last jenr final visitation meetings and 
aennon— -ilie last da)**. 

Bishop TEiiPLE was translated to Canterbury at the 
a^e of seveiitj fi\c a morcnd\anced age than any of 
his predecessors and as was natural Ins tenure of tlie 
See was a short one. He himself on his appoint 
ment, remarked to a fnend I ho\c still fi^e years 
TNork in me,"’ and liis forecast t\-as almost exact, for 
he died just as lie had completed his sixtli >ear as 
Archbishop It was no nonder that tlie diocese 
as a wliole welcomed Ins appointment intli tlie 
greatest entliusiasm. His crapliatic clmracter his 
simple, direct utterances, powerful from tlieir very 
simplicity and directness — the life guided by a 
strong purpose wluch ran through the whole of it 
— made all men feel tliat it would Iiave been im 
possible even at his advanced age to pass him over 
tor the Primacy This feeling was specially mam 
fested m the city of Canterbury The Mayor and 
citizens of Canterbury received him on the eve of 
his Enthronement with the same ceremonial and 
the same hearty welcome that they had offered to 
his predecessor This included an address from the 
Mayor and Corporation presented to the Arch 
VOL. n S09 P 
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bishop m the Guildhall, and in the course of his 
reply he said : 


I confess I also i egret veiy much that there is no kind of 
residence attached to the ji^chbishopiic in this place At 
niy age, of coni'se, I have not very many years to pass in the 
diocese, but I should be very glad indeed if I were able in 
course of time to make such arrangements as to make it 
possible to come here veiy fiequent^, and particularly on 
the occasions of great festivals of the Chuich I should like, 
I confess, very much indeed to be always, if possible, here 
just about Eastei, and to spend Easter Day, at least, among 
you, and the pieceding week And I should hke to be heie 
always at Whitsuntide, when, I suppose, most of you, like 
most of the lest of the woild, aie enjojong yo 01*861 ves 
particularly, and when you are enjoying yourselves there 
is no one who will entei into the enjoyment more heartily 
than your Archbishop I believe that the work of the Church 
is always best done by the effect of that personal influence 
which comes from personal contact, producmg personal regal d 
I do not believe that theie is any means by which men’s hearts 
can be touched, and by which then Avhole minds can be hfted 
to higher things, bettei than that which is afforded by constant 
intercoui-se, man with man, in all the kindly associations and 
connexions which we have with one another in the ordinary 
course of life, and I do hope that, as time goes on, I shall at 
any rate heie be able to make acquamtance with the whole of 
the people, and pai-ticularly those who are now m authority, 
and who have been so exceedmgly kind in their welcome to 
me this afternoon 


These words recaU the speech of his piedecessor 
dehvered fourteen yeais before under similar cn- 
cumstances, and in the same place Archbishop 

Bensons wolds were as follows : ^ 


You expiess a desire that I should reside in the ciiy of 
Canterbury I must ^ke it as showing great affection^for 
me her^ and I can only say I wish it might be so I ^vill 
say a little more it ought to be so The fact that it is not 
7 i“?^ ciicumstances not altogether such as cause 

satisfaction, but upon the n hole it is due to the changes of 
tune and circumstances that are going on Changes, lion- 
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ever, do not take place m one direction and then stop, and 
it may be that at some bme the pnbbc will again say that 
the proper place for the Archbishop of Canterbo^ to reside 
in, IS Canterbury itBel£ If they s/w that they will say well, 
and they will say that which ought to be- I only nope I 
may lire to sec it, I road some bme ago m an old wxik, 
where a discontented pnert Biys what would be right would 
be for every Bishop to have a Lttle hospice of his own m his 
Cathedral City not now the Cathedral Cibes and the 
Bishojw have so changed that it docs not matter where the 
Bishop lives, rbat is a senbment that 1 think we ha\c 
outgrown. I hope some day the change you suggest may 
come to pass. 

■\\niat was thus said by two Archbishops at aii 
interval of fourteen years was the expression of a 
feeling that had been gaming strength in the nunds 
of Church people m the diocese. Circumstances 
had altered matenaUy since Ardibisbop Manners 
Sutton had purchased Addington Park as a countay 
residence. Not only was the expense of keeping 
up a big country place with the diminished mcome 
or the See a senous burden but also the inaceessi 
bility of Addington to the diocese over which the 
Archbishop presides hod been felt to be a senous 
drawback. In the earlier years of the century the 
Diocese of Canterbury had been a quiet, agn 
cultural diocese. It was considered in those days 
sufficient if an Archbishop held confirmations in the 
more important parishes and attended occasional 
meetings in the prmcrpal towns. The spread of 
lyondon and its suburbs in the western end of tlie 
county and the growth of the watering places 
both m importance and population all round the 
coast, as wdl as of the industrial towns on the banks 
of the Thames the development of Croydon from 
a small market town mto the most populous part 
of the diocese created problems with which the 
organisation of the past was mcapable of dealing 
Besides, the need of more constant meeting between 
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the Archbishop and his clergy pointed to the 
necessity of a change m the Archbishop’s resid- 
ence which should hung togethei those who were 
lesponsible foi the woik of the diocese The 
opmion thus generally entertained (in which, to 
judge from Ins speech, the Aichhishop himself 
concmred most heartdy) he proceeded with char- 
acteiistic energy to put mto immediate effect So 
deteimmed was he m his own mind that Addington 
should no longer be the home of the Archbishops 
that he never even spent a night there after his 
accession to the See 

After gaming the consent of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to the sale of Addmgton Park, 
early m 1897 he consulted theu architect, Mr. 
W. D Caroe, with a view to finding out whether 
any place in Canterbuiy would be suitable as a 
residence. Two schemes, one for adaptmg and 
enlargmg a house belonging to one of the Canons 
Residentiary, and another for bmlding a new house 
on land owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioneis 
near Harhledowu, were considered, and, on further 
deliberation, lejected. In April, however, of 1898 
the Aichhishop occupied for a few weeks a house 
belongmg to the Chapter, then tenanted by Sir 
James Lyall The gieatei part of the buildmg 
dated fiom the sixteenth centuiy, and was on 
the site of the ancient Palace of the Aichbishops, 
some mterestmg remains of winch were in- 
corpoiated m the moie modern house, and thiough- 
out its changes the name of the “ Old Palace ” had 
clung to it While residing there the Archbishop 
thus wrote to the architect 

April 8, 1898 

My deau Mu. Caeoe I ^vish to suggest to you tlie 
follo^vlng i-uling idea foi dealing with this house Keep the 
present house as the dwelling-house, and improve it foi that 
purpose Add to it a business house containmg Arch- 
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bi^]iop* flud) ChAjilnin ^ room, cxnnnnnlioM mom, omtor^ 
improve Iho ofUres cwccmlh the kilchcn, now not )arpo 
cnou^li nnd too near tlw Mttin^ room<. \dd luxtroonis in 
fonicicnt number Take rare lliat Die Arclibi^lioj)* f.lud} 
hrw jcuntcicnl ll^bl mlhcr more tlian imnkacnt, from Ute 
south- It nerd not Ik? very larpc. ]>cl fommumcnlion Ik? 
can between Areldiishoprt studv aiHl Clmplnmii room — 
\our»cvcr F CAVTtr\a. 

Tlic plan was stibtiitUcd to the Dean mid 
Clmptcr who were glnd to wclcon^c tiic iVrchbishop 
ns A permanent resident m the precincts nnd to 
sell the Old Palace and as much land as could be 
spared for enm out the design of Mr Caruc. 

iMconwhilc, tlic Ecclcsiasticnl Commissioners, 
wlio had agreed to the sale of Addington Pnrk 
had found a suitable purchaser in i\lr F A. 
English to i\hom the |)ro|>crtj, \\as Lmnsferred in 
Jul) 1808 and the work, of building at Contcrbur> 
^^as commenced fortliwitli On Mn\ 28 1800 a 
mcmonal stone bearing the follouing mscnplion 
was laid bj tlic Archbisliop — 

AvnqCAM oFrixMjnni uroai w hoxii*^ 
iwT avxoi Tnirr-vwM Bia jttau 

ffXICITLB IVAlGtrEAVTT 
FunnrJocc* ARrnimiworrx t wttjabhh 
wnw »D V M-VNIJ aAOXU NONT l-nrsnsMESTll 
M RAL jr\ MPCTiTcrix 

In connexion mth ibis cercinon) the follomng 
order of service uas used Tiie Archbishop him 
self arranged it, and composed the final pmjcr — 
J'orm qf iScrvice^or the qf the Corner •SVo//f qf the 

Archbuhop f Chaj^a Saturday May 27, 1890 

H^nnn “ O Lord of IlonUt, glnr) filb nml iL), 

P^ou cxxi nnd cxxii 

LAYING OF IHE Si'ONE 

Let U9 pm} ■ — Lord linvo mercy upon ui, 

Climt Itavc inciT^ u^xm u»- 
1 The Lord b Prayer 
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2 Whitsunday Collect 

3 “Prevent us, 0 Loid,” etc 

4 O Lord, Tve pray Thee to bestow Thy gracious favour 
on the woik which we are now beginning , make this Chapel 
a blessing for many generations to the worshippers who shall 
use it , may holy associations evei gathei round it , may its 
quiet beauty touch the heaids and kindle the affections of all 
who enter it , and, above all, for those who shall pass from it 
to beordamed to the mmisUy of Thy Woid, may it be filled 
with blessed memories of wise counsels and earnest exhorta- 
tions here given, of youthful enthusiasm and lesolute self- 
surrendei here stirred to life , Grant this, O Lord, foi the 
sake of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ our Lord Amen 

THL BLESSING 

The woik proceeded as rapidly as circumstances 
allowed, and before the close of the year 1900 the 
Palace was practically finished. Mi. Caroe, m a 
memorandum which he wiote with leference to the 
reconstruction of the Old Palace, says, “ Some ex- 
ceedingly valuable aichseological discoveries weie 
made as the works proceeded. The undercroft of 
the Refectory (of the oiiginal building) was foimd 
to be complete except for the grommg , responds 
and sprmgers bemg in situ, A portion of this has 
been opened to view, and is now visible at the east 
end of the Palace.” The remamder of the under- 
croft is no doubt still m existence, but is under 
part of the garden of the house called “ ChiUenden 
Chambers,” occupied by the Bishop of Dover. 
Another interesting lelic of the mediseval buildmg 
is a stone circular staiicase 

The door from the present building holds the 
same position as that through which Archbishop 
Becket escaped into the Cathedral on the day of 
his murder. The most stnkmg feature of the new 
building IS the Chapel, the details of which were 
carefully considered and settled by the Archbishop 
ill consultation Avith the arcliitect The wood- 
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work, both of the roof and the seats, is nchly carved. 
Figures of notable Archbishops have been intro- 
duced the likenesses, when posable;, being denved 
from portraits at Lambeth The Chapel was con 
secrated by the Archbishop when he came down 
for the Easter recess, on 11. 1001, and was 

dedicated to St. Anselm. The big room under 
neath it, which is used for diocesan gatherings and 
for the examination of candidates, was caliol by 
him ‘ Theodore ” — Anselm representing the learn 
mg and devotion, and The^ore the power of 
organisation amongst his predecessors. Inside the 
Chapel IS the following inscnption — 

ad UAJOEKlf DQ OLOUJAir 
BAKCndOK AKBKTATI PKRPSTUAM msCOEIlAnOSEU 
EACKLUm HOC RITX AC UOIOIOSS CONSKCHAVIT 
rB£DEEICC8 CAMTHAaiUS 
AD, m IDUB APBlUS UDCCCCL 

When it was known that the Chapel was to 
form an important part of tlie budding of the Old 
Palace, a suggestion was made that to supply the 
furmture requisite for the sanctuary would be a 
graceful expression of the satisfaction felt at the 
Archbishoji^s intention to reside for a part of the 
year in his Cathedral City A subscription was 
set on foot among the women of the diocese, and a 
sufficient sum was collected to provide two frontals, 
altar Imen, alms-bags, and other nece^isaries, as well 
as carpet and kne^ers. Ihere was also given an 
alms-^h the work of the daughter of a clergyman 
in the diocese. In thankmg for the cift the Arch 
bishop wrote as follows to the wife ox the Bishop of 
Dover — 

Aprtlfl 190i 

Mt MAE Mea AVaiah — ^May I aak you to be the messenger 
to conrey my gratitude to the of the Diocese who have 

presented to the Palace Chapel in Cantcrbuiy the beautifal 
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gifts whicli were included m the Consecration of the Chapel 
itself on the Thursday aftei Easter ? 

I have never seen more lovely or more suitable work than 
that of the frontals and fair hnen , the carpets show the 
greatest skill and taste , the alms-dish is worthy of the use 
for which it IS mtended 

I am grateful indeed for all the trouble that has been 
taken by the kind givers to make our Chapel sei vices so 
beautiful to see The sympathy expressed by these costly 
offerings foi our worship of God goes to my heart, and will, 
I hope, for generations to come, warm the hearts of many 
who, after we are gone, will continue to use them Believe 
me, affectionately yours, F Caxiuai? 

The Archbishop, who had taken the gieatest 
interest in arranging aU the details of the building, 
was always delighted himself to show his friends, 
whethei from the diocese or from a distance, over 
the house, which nevei lost its charm for him and 
Mrs Temple to the end of his life. 

Of the many hospitable gatherings that weie 
held constantly m this home of his old age, none 
were more characteiistic than that on Christmas Eve, 
1901 his last on earth, when he and Mrs. Temple 
welcomed all the young people of the precincts 
with their parents, and the boys of the Cathedral 
Chou’ to a Christmas paity The host and hostess 
sat side by side at the head of the large tea-table, 
and afterwards enteied into the fun of a charade 
acted by the choristers, the Archbishop guessino- 
the woid and explaining it m his own witty 
language Finally, the whole party was gathered 
into the Chapel to sing a carol and a Christmas 
hymn, and before giving them his blessing he said 
a few words of Christmas teaching, concluding by 
saying, “You may like to lemember in future 
years that we have ah kept this Christmas together ” 
JNone of those present will easily foiget the scene, 
nor the kind shake of the hand with which he said 
good-mght to each one, down to the very little 
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ones who were taken by thejr mothers to bid him 
good bye. 

In the opening months of the year after his 
enthronement, tlie Archbishops tune and attention 
were necessanJj very much occupied by the pre- 
paration for the great gathering of the biAops from 
all parts of the world wlucli took place in July 
The Canterbury Diocesan Conference, which was 
usually held m that month, was consequently post- 
poned till October This Conference was the first 
opportumty given to the Archbishop of meeting 
his clergy and laity since his translabon. He 
commenced his oddr^ as follows — 

I bid you very heftrtily welcome to lambeth Palace on 
this occanoo. It wiU nok I trust, be the 1^ occaxion on 
which I shall bid you welcome m the same place, and I hope 
that thu large Conference wiU do its share m the promotioD 
of the efiiaencr of Chnrch work, throughout the Diocese. 

He also, in the same address, spoke of the 
difficulties which beset every Archbishop of Canter 
bury m meeting the demands made upon his time, 
but expressed a hope that he would be able to take 
one third of the CoiifirmatioDS each year as he had 
done m the Diocese of London- This would m a 
short time enable liim to become acquamted with 
the vanous parishes m the diocese. He also felt 
that mvitabons to preach and speak from vanous 
parts of the province of Canterbury were not 
lightly to be dismissed, and, referring to mvitabons 
he had received from the Northern Provmce, quoted 
the remark of a correspondent that as Pnmate of 
all England I had better remember there was a 
North of England ” 

He made use of the Anminl recurrence of the 
Conference to speak his mmd to the diocese on 
vanous subjects bearmg on Church work. Thus 
on one occasion he urged on his clergy the necessity 
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\\ Again, in 1 808, he dealt ith the agita- 
o ^ Ilitualism, which was then troubling 
: and the next year, when the ques- 
constitiition of the neiv Diocese of 
was under consideration, he naturally 
ut the proposed rearrangement of the 
es of the Canterbury Diocese, which would 
cssitated if the scheme wcie earned into 
t. In 1000, the year of tlie Bi-Centenary of 
Society for the Piopagation of the Gospel, 
ic de\oled the whole of his i speech to an earnest 
appeal on behalf of foreign missions. Uress- 

mjx tlic last Diocesan Conference over "" s 
presided, m 1001, A\hcn legislation , 
uas iininincnt, the tone of hope and 
in which he iisualh faced diflicult a 
rather to liave failed him 

I little doubt (lie vjnd ui oonclus’ 
ijuite ic'ibse hou \ei\ iinub lino’ 
nnlb uphohhiui Ibt \olunlm'\ ''t' 

U’hgiou*. te^tlnn^ iii them I a ’ 
v.’eun to me to lieAvoith juiith/ 

<'0>t., and T (lo not mc a {^tiieml 
' 'ftct’in of loiir-c on!\ do* 
drpri'vMiji: to sptnk 
"HIM imjn 
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which reached far bejond the hunts of his own 
diocese but the view which he thus expressed 
could not foil to colour his action and determine 
the direction of his enei^es, 

The Temperance Society was alreadya flounslung^ 
diocesan in^tution m 1896, but there is no doubt 
that the interest which the Archbishop alwa^ 
evinced m this particular work not only led to its 
extension but infused into it a new life and spint- 

Keen as he was to enlist mto the work all men 
and especially the clergy he always avoided even 
the appearance of bnngmg undue pressure to bear 
on those under his ecclesiastacal rule. And thus 
for some time he refused to follow the cTample of 
nearly every bishop m England in writing a letter 
commending to his clergy tne claims of temperance, 
and when urged to do so he justified his refusal by 
saying * that all the clergy Icoew his point of view 
and that there were not wanting those who 
suggested that favour was to be won by adhesion 
to what some were pleased to call the Archbishop s 
fad- He liad never made any difference m his 
attitude towards men who took up or did not take 
up temperance work, and he did not value the 
work of a man who was simply carrying on the 
Church of I^nglaud Temperance Society because 
he wished to please the Archbishop ” He spoke, 
however to his clergy on more than one occasion 
with striking effect, his words at the Diocesan 
Conference, 1899 being specially noteworthy — 

I wish reiy much that the Diocese vrouJd take more 
heartily than it doe* the work of the durch of Euglaud 
Temperance Soaety I believe that work to be of real value 
to the Church at large, and I beliere that if it waa taken up 
by the clergy generally there ib hardly anything that ought 
to be done Bint could not be done. 

At length however after the pubhcation of the 
Reports on the Commission of the LacensiDg 
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of study. Again, in 1898, he dealt with the agita- 
tion about Ritualism, which was then troubhng 
people’s minds , and the next year, when the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the new Diocese of 
Southwark was undei consideiation, he naturally 
spoke about the proposed rearrangement of the 
boundaries of the Canterbury Diocese, which would 
be necessitated if the scheme weie carried into 
effect. In 1900, the yeai of the Bi-Centenary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
he devoted the whole of his i speech to an earnest 
appeal on behalf of foreign missions In address- 
mg the last Diocesan Conference over which he 
presided, m 1901, when legislation on education 
was imminent, the tone of hope and encouiagement 
in which he usually faced difficult questions seemed 
rather to have faded him 

I a little doubt (lie said in conclusion) whether the laity 
quite realise how very much is involved in the question of 
really upholding the voluntary schools and upholding the 
religious teaching in them I a little doubt this, and yet it 
seems to me to be worth pui chasing at a very considerable 
cost, and I do not see a general desire to nse to the demand, 
and we can of comse only do what is within our reach It 
IS rather depressing to speak in this tone about a matter ‘ 
which IS of so very grave importance 

Though arrangements were made for the Con- 
ference in 1902, it had to be abandoned, at the last 
minute, owing to the Archbishop’s being laid up 
With an attack of illness 

In looking forward to his work at Canterbury 
on his appomtment, the Aichbishop is reported to 
have said that there were three subjects of para- 
mount importance and mterest to the Church to 
which he hoped specially to devote his remaming 
energies These were the Temperance Question, 
the Foreign Missions of the Church, and the Educa- 
tion Question They were matters the scope of 
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which reached far beyond the limits of his own 
diocese hut the view which he thus expressed 
could not fail to colour his action and determine 
the direction of his energies. 

The Temperance Society was already a flourishing 
diocesan insrbtution in 1896 but there is no doubt 
that the interest which the Archbishop alwa^ 
evinced in this particular work not only led to its 
extension but mfosed into it a new life and spint- 

Keen as he was to enlist into the work all men, 
and especially the clergy, he always avoided even 
the appearance of bnngm^ undue pressure to bear 
on those under his ecclesiastical rule. And thus 
for some time he refused to follow the CTample of 
nearly every bishop m England in writing a letter 
comrnendmg to his clergy Sie datmR of temperance, 
and when urged to do so be justified his refusal by 
saying ** that all the clergy Imew his pomt of view 
and that there were not wantmg those who 
suggested that favour was to be won by adhesion 
to what some were pleased to call the Archbishop a 
fad. He had never made any difference in nis 
attitude towards men who took up or did not take 
Up temperance work, and he did not value the 
work of a mnn who was simply carrymg on the 
Church of England Temperance Socie^ because 
he wished to pease the Archbishop ” He spoke, 
however to his clergy on more than one occasion 
with striking effect, his words at the Diocesan 
Conference, 1890 bemg specially noteworthy — 

I wiah very much that the Dioceae would bite up more 
heartilj than it doe* the work of the Church of England 
Temperance Society I behove that wort to be of reel value 
to the Church at hir^ end I bellero that if it waa taken up 
by the clergy generaJl) there i* hardly anything that ought 
to bo done tnat could not be done. 

At length however after the publication of the 
Reports on the Commission of the Licensing 
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Laws, he consented to address a letter to the 
clergy of the diocese : 

Old Pat^ce, CAjjiLKBUR'i, 
January 1, 1901 

The present position of the temperance question seems to 
demand the special attention of the clergy of the Church 
The Repoi-ts of the late Commission on the subject point out 
various improvements that ought to be made m the laws 
relatmg to licences for the sale of intoxicating hquoi-s, and 
though the reports aie two, yet the recommendations that 
are common to both Repoite, and consequently cany the 
authonty of the whole body of Commissioners, aie numeious 
and important The Bishops are united m supporting them , 
and if the clergy vould seriously press foi them they would 
certainly be earned soonei or later The basis of all im- 
provements in this matter must be the formation of a sLiong 
public opinion, and the clergy have more influence than any 
others in producing this effect 

Of all the hindiances to the acceptance of the tnith of the 
Gospel, there is none more widespread, more infectious, moie 
potent than intemperance, and we could do much if we 
liestiiTed ouiselves to stem this cuiTent of eiul 

F Caxiuah 

A feature in the woik of the Church of England 
Temperance Society had been for some years the 
celebration of an annual festival at central places 
in the diocese This was now extended to a week. 
The Archbishop, when appealed to, consented him- 
self to give up two whole days to preaching and 
speaking He not mfiequently pi cached twice on 
the Sunday, and gave two or three addresses on the 
iVIonday A charactenstic incident took place m 
connexion with one of these festivals The Arch- 
bishop had promised to preach m a certain church, 
and, in older to keep his engagement, proposed to 
travel on Sunday moining hom Lambeth. The 
clergyman of the chuicli took exception to His 
Gi ace’s tiavelhng on the Sunday, and stated his 
inability to receive him under the circumstances. 
This might have given rise to a difficulty, moie 
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especially as the Mayor of the place had agreed 
to attend in state. "When the situation was made 
known to the Archbishop a reply came by return 
of post — 

Deab , — Find me another chorch. — Yours truly 

F CAKTUAi 

A striking feature about the Archbishop s 
speeches on these occasions was a manifest stram 
of sympathetic feelmg as is often the case with 
strong men, his strength was joined with great 
tenderness of heart, and when m speaking he re- 
called mdividual cases of careers rumed by dnnk, 
his broken voice and the tears m his eyes proved 
how deeply he felt for those who were slaves to 
the evil habit Any one present at a meeting at 
Dover will not forget how he descnbed, with a 
pathos which made many of his auditors catch 
their breath that he bad resolved to become s 
total abstamer on heanng a piteous appeal m his 
own hbrary at Exeter from a man who described 
himself as “that most d^raded of all creatures, a 
drunken clergyman.” 

The vicar of St Mary s, Dover, with whom he 
stayed for this festival was impressed with his 
untiring energy His first remark as he took off 
his coat m the hall was. What s to be done next ? " 
and rest and repose seemed the last thmg that 
occurred to him. 

He nerer once sat in an ensy-chair and even after a long 
evpTiTTig meeting when he spent himself unsparingly 
would deliberately choose the hipest chair in the room, 
and nt bolt apn^t till he went to bed Nevertheless, one 
noticed also tor the first tune, a wistful note of presage of 
the end- “There was a time,” he said as we waited to our 
raormng service, “ when I could walk any pnee or any 
distance can't do it now” Scuiper agens, tnnpn- quieitu, 
WHS equidly true of him throughout For example when 
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ray Avife came into the draiving-roora, on the second day of 
his visit, without knowing that he was there, and said, “I 
hope I am not distuibmg you ? he replied, characteristically, 
■“ I am incapable of being disturbed ” 

The giound which the temperance movement 
has gained among thoughtful and reasonable people, 
both m the diocese and in England at large, is no 
doubt due very considerably to the attitude taken 
up by the Archbishop on this subject. He never 
fell into the erior to which some enthusiastic 
advocates of the cause are liable, of usmg ex- 
travagant language with regaid to those who are 
engaged m the hquoi trade, or of enforcing the 
necessity of total abstinence on all people ahke 
He loyally accepted the dual basis of the Chuich of 
England Temperance Society, which recognises the 
co-operation of those who are anxious to lessen in- 
temperance though not themselves total abstainers. 
The line he usually took was this : “ Here is a great 
and manifest evil to which no thoughtful person can 
shut his eyes. Can Christian men and women 
reconcile it with their consciences to witness the 
disastrous effects of this national vice, and not stir 
hand or foot to arrest its progress ^ ” 

He was quite content to leave it to each 
mdmdual conscience to determme what should 
be done, what he did msist upon with repeated 
vehemence was that the evil must not be left 
alone Hence he was willmg to hold out a friendly 
hand to every movement, whether within the 
Chuich or outside it, which attempted to grapple 
with the difficulty. In illustration of this broad- 
minded pohcy the Bishop of Croydon writes : “ His 
mspirmg influence as a leader was felt by all 
classes, fully as much by Nonconformists as by 
Church people This had a unifying effect upon 
the temperance of the place, and helped much in 
enabling us to foim a United Temperance Council, 
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Avliich, b} bnnpng all tlie forces of the morcmeiit 
into line, rendered it possible to concentrate our 
ellorts on some particular jioint — to iiit, Brenster 
Sessions and tbe graiitiiig of nen licences, nliicli 
gave us an influence and power we should not 
othermsc Iiai e bad " What Bishop Pereira tlius 
writes of Crojdon is Cf^uall) true of Canterbur) 
and other towns in tlie diocese. 

The Archbishop nitli his antecedents of Kneller 
Hall and Rugbj nas well known botli ns an educa 
tional reformer and ns one of tlie greatest liiing 
nutliontics on the subject of cdiicatioiL And 
while dealing as Pnmate inth tlie uider aspects 
of tlie educabonnl policj to be pursued bj Church 
people, at tlie same time he deioted considerable 
time and attention to the details of tlie work nhicli 
the Diocesan Education Soaetj i\as carrjing on 
in tlie diocese. 

He fre<iueiitly took part in the deliberations of 
the Diocesan Education Board In the 5 car 1807 
tlie Act Mas passed nliicli gave the Aid Grant to 
voluntary schools, tlie distribution of which nns 
entrusted to tlie governing body in eacli diocese. 
Dus involved an immense amount of labour in 
apportioiung tlie amount due to each individual 
school Tlie Archbishop hunself did not sliu-k 
his shore of tins labour He presided at tlie meet 
ing of the Sub-Committec which undertook this 
diincult task. The follomng incident illustrates 
Ins energy and power of work when he was nearer 
eighty tlum seventy The Committee at their first 
durtnbution allotted a large portion of the grant in 
clearing off all debts. It was afterwards ruled by 
the law officers of the Crown tlmt this use could 
not be made of the money The Committee had 
consequently to go over the whole work affesE 
The Archbishop presided at all these extra meet 
mgs, and hour after hour paid the closest attention 
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to the work. Towaids the close, in answer to his 
question as to the amount still lemaimng to be 
divided, the secietary said “Roughly speaking, 
there is £300,” to which the Archbishop lejoined, 
“There is no such thing as loughly spealong, I 
want the exact sum m pounds, shillings, and pence ” 
As IS known to all who have had expeiience in the 
administration of the Aid Grant, its distribution 
was a difficult and dehcate matter, as the local 
Committees, whose advice was sought, rather 
resented their decisions being over-iuled At one 
time theie was a tendency on the part of some to 
legard the Aid Grant from a parochial lather than 
a diocesan pomt of view The Archbishop bemg 
infoimed of this, at once summoned the Rural 
Deans of the diocese together The meeting was 
a veiy short one, but he made the Rural Deans 
understand that the diocesan was the aspect from 
which the whole question was to be regarded 

The annual meeting of the Diocesan Education 
Society has of late years taken place m the early 
part of the year, before the meeting of Paihament, 
in one of the chief towns of the diocese, and the 
prmcipal laymen have made a pomt of attendmg to 
suppoit the Aichbishop Fiom a diocesan pomt 
of view, the president’s address has always been 
received with considerable interest Archbishop 
Temple took this opportunity of impiessmg his 
own view as to the duty m this mattei mcumbent 
on those hvmg m the diocese Thus m 1900, 
when the meeting was held at Dover, he gave a 
short sketch of the woik of the Diocesan Board of 
Education fiom its commencement m 1889 

We did not do enough ' We did not get suhsciiptions 
for that most important Boaid, nor did we get collec- 
tions made in half the parishes of the Diocese It was, 
as it seemed to him, neglecting a very seiious and most 
important duty , it was lefiising to take a part in that 
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which WTM nbil to the mtcrcAtii of Uhj ^sholo Cliurch it 
wn5 etanding aloof from n kind of work in which the whole 
Church wa5 ncccswink engaged and the neglect of winch 
would certainly not W1 to unng scrioun punwhment upon 
u« in the progn? of lime. The Jteport dc'tcnbcd what nad 
been done, but wo lind not come to lJ»e end nor were we 
near it We had *Ull to go on and uccondary education 
muft ncccsvinlv bo orgnnifted a* primary cilucntion had been 
already We should Rce to it lliat in secondary schoola 
there should be the same religious initmction we had 
endenvourod to gire in the clcmenlary sdiools. AVe had 
to sec to it that the inilruction in religion should form os 
large a part of the work of those schooh as it luid done in 
the England of old lie was struck a short time since witJi 
a review in a 1 rcndi magazine of the Duko of ^VcllingtonV 
despatches, in which tlic writer smd lie had not been able to 
fina the word “glorr ” hut the word which perpetually came 
up until he was tired of it was the word ”duty " And if 
any one watched history he knew, if he knew England that 
then learned the word out of tlic Church Catechism Tlicrc 
could be no doubt that the position the word held had been 
driven into tlic hearts of EngUslimcn by the instruction of 
perpetual gencratjona in that whidi »-as lo wonderful a 
formulary 

The Archbishops ad\ocacy of tlic cause of the 
Foreign ^Iissions of tlic Churcli was frequent In 
London he was often called upon to speak both 
for tlic Society for the Propagation of tlic Gospel 
and tlie Church Missionary Society, and in the 
year in which uas celebrated the Bi Centenary of 
tlie former Society, he made oft repeated appeals 
to those withm the diocese. It lias been already 
mentioned Iiow he devoted to tins subject his 
opening address to the Diocesan Conference in 
July 1901 The following speech which is typical 
of tlie hne he took in impressing the duty of sup- 
porting Jlissions, was delivered at a meeting at 
Sevenoaks on February 15 of tliat year — 

Tliere were three things which he thought ho might put 
before them as indicating the call tliat GodV Providmice 

VOL. n Q 
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had made upon them to take up this woik veiy heartily. 
In the first place, the existence of this Society and the steady 
growth of its operations was a call They were already 
doing a work, not at all m pi ©portion to the need, not at 
all in proportion to then opportumties, not at all m pro- 
portion to the impel ative command which the Lord gave 
us Still they were domg the work in some measure, and 
it had been blessed by God and was still going on, and there 
was eveiw prospect that it would prosper in their hands qmte 
as speedily as could he expected from the exei Lions that 
they themselves made That was one thing to be con- 
sidered Here was a Society which was actually doing a 
good work, and domg it successfnlly In the next place, 
every one had been sLiuck with the remarkable phenomenon 
which had characterised the last century, and which had 
made a very great difference in the facilities for doing this 
work The great chaiacteristic of the past century had 
been the extraordinary facihty of intercourse between man 
and man Science had made great differences m dealing 
with men’s hves and health and comfort, but theie was no 
advance which had been made which was more sinking and 
more likely to be fruitful than that made in the power of 
perpetual intercourse between the nations of the earth The 
power of visitmg distant nations had so much mcreased that 
when they looked back it seemed as if some miraculous 
change had come over the world. It was easier for us 
now to reach the Antipodes than it would have been 200 
years ago to reach the northern coast of Africa It was 
easier fai to get information from the Antipodes and to 
know what they are doing there than it would have been 
only fifLy or sixty years ago The telegraph and telephone 
were constantly keeping us infoimed of everything takmg 
place which concerned us or our mterests all over the world 
Tins was a new state of things altogether, and we knew the 
world a great deal better in consequence Foreign countries 
and heathen nations knew more about us and we about them, 
than would have been dreamed of at the begmnmg of the 
last century So this facility of intercourse had made that 
which was once a very difficult business, a matter reqmring 
nothing more than zeal and perseverance To preach the 
Gospel to the heathen all ovei the woild was, a hnndied 
years ago, a very serious undertaking indeed It requued 
nien to face great perils They had to overcome all kinds 
of obstacles, in fact there was hindrance to the work at every 
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turn. Now on the contran the way wiu opened in n mewt 
marvclloQi manner jVJI the great tlifficultia were gone. 
Ho did not mean to say that there were no dangers stilL 
They had only to think of brother* of theirs who had gone 
throogh the troubles in China in order to recognise that the 
persccubon of the Cross hod not censed, and there were other 
dangers besides those of such persccubon. \c!i, there were 
no doubt danger*, and ver^ grare ones, but they were nothir^ 
in coraponson to whnt they once were. Ml uic opnortuni 
tic* of getbng at the world at lairo and giving the heathen 
the messafrc of the Goipcl hod suddenly been multiplied 
the ProndcDcc of God for more tlian a hundredfold. 'lo 
thu was to be added a rciy remarkabto fact, which he did 
not know that an^ one could conh account for It wns that 
the populabon of these, the Bnlmh Isles, during the last 
100 years, liad increased with a rapidity absolute]} unknown 
in any other nabon except our own. Tliey could point to 
naboni that hod increased Mny mudi, but to none Uint hod 
IncreeLScd from within in the mmc proporbon os wo had 
Tire Umted State* had increased very much but that was 
due in a large measure to the Influx of immigrants. The 
brrth rate had not been anything remarkable Uicrc, whilst it 
hod been Tory remarkable hem In England above nil 
other nabons, the populabon had cnormoudr increased, and 
the conscqucnoc been n pouring forth of our brother* 
and sisters all over the world These colonics hod grown 
with extraordinary mpidity This was a phenomenon which 
was striking when thev looked over llic history of the post 
and over the world at large. It wns not a thing that people 
were very ready to nobce but when onco their attention was 
directed to it, they would see at ooco that it was something 
most rpmarkoble. It was to tins we owed the feet that the 
colonic* of this country were more numerous, and were 
growing more and more whatever other nation they liked 
to choose in comparison. 

These were three great fects — the increase of our own 
populabon, filbng our colonics, swelling the pojmlationi 
there, and consequently giving a sort of foothold for the 
Goniel to be preached in so many diflerent parts of the 
world next, the extraordlrmiy iuciense in fealibcs, which 
gave us access to all the world m quite new forms thirdly 
the fact that this Soaety of theirs was ready, and had shown 
its readiness to take up this work as fest as the English 
nabon and the Church of England would anst it to do so 
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With these indications of the will of God manifested by His 
providential government of the world , with these remarkable 
mdications wmch he had put hefoie them the more earnestly 
because they were really new things m human histoiy , with 
these mdications of God’s call, he thought it was plain 
enough that the English nation and the English Church had 
been called to a woik in God’s name, and that every one of 
them was bound to hsten to that call, and do his share 
towaids woiking at what our Enrd left as His last message 
to all Christians, “ To go and preach to all nations ” We 
ought, withm no long time, to make it clear to all the 
nations of the world that there was no heathen tube, no 
nation whatever, which should not have the opportumty of 
learning God’s message to mankind, and of joining m the 
fellowship of the gieat Christian body. It seemed to him a 
very powerful call, and if they could awake (the English 
nation was not easily awakened), but if they could awake 
men to a sense of their duty as Christians, then, he thought, 
theie might be some hope of their fulfilling the task which 
our Almighty Father had placed upon us, m some form or 
othei, correspondmg to the advantages which He had assigned 
to us foi doing such a work as this In His name the mmisters 
of the Church of England were bound to call upon the 
people of the Chmch of England to take up this woik, and 
carry it on ivith the utmost zeal and the most steady 
perseverance 

To attempt to measure the mfluence of Arch- 
bishop Temple m the diocese by a review of what 
he did would be misleadmg. A man of his force 
of chaiacter was bound to impress and influence 
all those with whom he came m contact, and still 
more those associated with him m work. His own 
untiring energy and zeal, even at his advanced age, 
afforded an example which mspired and amazed all 
who witnessed it in hfe. It was Hterally true that 
he never considered himself, noi did he seem to 
realise, even in later years, that what had been easy 
for him in the vigour of his age, might overtax his 
strength when he had passed his threescore years 
and ten. TOien applications were made to him to 
preach or speak, Ins impulse was always to say 
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“ Yes,'’ unless some existing engagement stood m 
tlie way Consequently, lie was able to iisit a 
very considerable number of panshes in tlie diocese, 
either for the purpose of holding Confirmations or 
of preaclung 

The more important centres naturallj had a 
prior claim on his time, and he \TSitcd places like 
Croydon, Maidstone, Ashford and Tunbndge 


ne, Ashford and Tunbndn 
ulous watering places round th 


v^roydon, JNtaidstone, Ashlord and lunbndge 
Wells, and the populous watering places round the 
const pretU regularly WHicn he was established 
m the Old Palace at Canterbury he nas intlun 
easy reach of all the important places on tlie coast 
in East Kent, and from Lambeth it urns a short run 


to places in the west of the county, nor did he 
fad to make use of lus opportumties so far ns his 
manj engagements in London dunng the session 
of Parhament permitted. In nrrangmg tlie list of 
Confirmations lie made a pomt, ns far as possible, 
of gomg himself to tlie more important schools, 
like Tonbndge, His mtercst in and love for tlie 
English schoolboy was ever fresh and the many 
years at Rugby, instead of blunting lus feehngs, 
had onlj quniened them. The elTect of his sermons 
and speeches nherever he went, whetlier to tlie 
more populous towns or to country parishes, was 
tlie same. All who heard him felt tlmt tliey had 
been brought mto contact witli a great character 
YTiat he said, though not adomS bj flights of 
oratory went straight to the hearts and consciences 
of his audience, being the outcome of lus own 
sincerity of conviction and earnestness of purpose. 
It mattered not to him whether he addressed large 


congregations, or the number wludi hod assembled 
withm the walls of some small country church. 
He was equally interested m either and, having 
his message to dehver he gave utterance to it with 
the same desire to use the opportumty m his 
Masters cause. I cannot forget the sort of 
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remarks made to me aftei he had held a Confirma- 
tion in the parish of Saltwood. JMost of the 
candidates were children of labourers. Was that 
really the Archbishop ? I heard it was and could 
not heheve it. He was so plam, he seemed to know 
eveiything about us.” 

Mr. Monckton, Town Clerk of Maidstone, well 
described the impression made by his visits to that 
towu, “The Archbishop took deep interest not 
only in the churches of the boiough, but also m 
that remarkable Church Institute (as he called it), 
cultivating the whole man, his body as well as his 
soul.” The leadmg feature of his intercourse with 
Maidstone, and one never to be forgotten by the 
inhabitants, was in the eventful year 1897, when 
the to^vn was stricken with the terrible typhoid 
epidemic. The value of his help, of his touching 
letter of sympathy addressed to the Vicar, and, 
above all, of his piesence in the midst of the 
plague-smitten town, cannot be over estimated 

Driven almost to despair by the rapid spread of 
the dire disease, the inhabitants were crushed by 
the mommg bulletins of fresh outbreaks, reaching 
at last nineteen hundred cases, with trade paralysed, 
and people fleeing and shunning the town ; when 
the calm, heroic presence of the Archbishop m the 
pulpit of All Saints’ Church sent a thnll of en- 
couiagement and hope throughout the borough. 
The Angel of Death was hovenng over the town, 
he said in his sermon ; you could almost hear the 
fluttermg of his wings in the streets ^ Later on, at 
a Mayor’s reception, he remarked, “ The way the 
inhabitants had endeavoured to meet their trouble 
was a lesson to all England.” Little did he know 
that such quahties were engendered by the untold 
generosiLy of people throughout the kingdom, 

1 This IS appareutly a reminiscence of a speech of Mr, John Bright 
during the Crimean War — En 
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coupled AriUi His Graces o\ni stout, unflinching 
support. 

Again Canon Tindall UTitcs — 

Ardibidiop Temple Ashford five llniw dunne the 

penod lie wm Vrchuijihop The fiwl occn. ion wtm to deliver 
ni« \1^itnlion ChiirOT in Odolicr 1893- Both the rolcmn 
and Ihouf^hlful iroitw of hi< Charge on Confwdon and hit 
genial, kimlr ho^pilnlilr at the lunch that followed aeemed 
at once to win Hie hcnrl* of Iwlh lailv ami cicrgv 

\ clcTg}*man from Ilomnc) Manli wrote ami ankcd the 
\^chhi^hop In hold n Confirmation after hi< Charge and, 
in irpilc of the falignc of curh n week, lllv C race consented, 
nnd with a congregation of about twenty fire to thirty people, 
confirmed three cnmHdattw am! gave them an addrr« licnati 
ful in iU ^implintv and sympathy 

Tlie >.ccond ocoidnn was to preAch one Sunday evening in 
November 1893. Tlic sermon was n lemarkablo one ^Jlie 
\rdibisliop pul tlic <lcc|»e*l tlioughlji of our relation to God 
ami our dul\ to man In the simplc*l language. He kept an 
enormous congreg a tion, which was conspiroous for the large 
number of men nitwent, in wrapt attention for over half an 
hour and in our Jlallwa^ Worka all the next week am) among 
Hk. irrofetdonal men in tlw town the w?rmon had evidently 
left n deep imprvsMon, ami waa the general topic of conrem 
tion. lerwnall), I think he waa the grentert man I cv'cr 
met, and I never retnem1»cr anv one who fillid me wiUi *uch 
a feeling of respect and rcrctrncc as Ardihisbop Temple 

In rcMcwiMg Uic work of tJic diocese during 
Archbishop Icmplcs term of oflicc, it noiild be 
unsuitable not to mention tlic help v\hich Mrs. 
Pcmplc contributed to the womens umnehes of it, 
aided bj the experience she Imd gained in Exeter 
nnd London 

After the completion of the Old Palace, tlie 
Archbishops times of residence in Canterbury 
became much more frequent. When released from 
his engagements in town, he came at once to 
Canterbury for the Easter recess and again at 
Wiitsuntidc, nhen lie received into his house 
the candidates for ordnmboiL Latterly even his 
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autnmn holiday was spent m Canterbuiy. He 
found great repose theie, as he had the place almost 
to himself durmg the absence of most of the 
inhabitants of the Precincts, who were taking their 
autumn holidays elsewhere 

For the rest of the yeai, except when called away 
to speak at the Church Congress, or to attend a 
Bishops’ meeting at Uambeth, the gathering of 
Rural Deans of the diocese, or the not infre- 
quent calls to speak and preach in various parts of 
England, his headquarters were at Canterbury. He 
thus spent the gieat festivals of the Church m his 
Cathedral City, as in his first speech in Canterbury 
he said he hoped to do, and he hardly ever failed on 
these occasions to preach at the evenmg service in 
the Cathedral, when the inhabitants of the city 
crowded to hear him 

The Archbishop’s presence in Canterbury 
enabled many of the clergy and laity in the 
diocese not only to know lum personally, but to 
consult lum on questions affectmg their work. He 
was singulaily accessible and ever ready to give 
them counsel Those who had the privilege of 
workmg with him and knowing lum intimately bear 
consistent witness to the considerate manner in 
wluch he received suggestions and gave due weight 
to other people’s opinions. 

The Archbishop has been accused of biusque- 
ness, the semblance of which was caused by his 
habit of saying plainly and diiectly whatevei he 
liad m his mind, but he was equally ready that 
others should use to him the same plamness of 
speech. One writes : 

He A\as patient of cnticism He liked you to speak out 
and to speak out plainly , and in return he spoke plainly too 
“I don’t agree ^nth you,” v,as not unfrequently the reply, 
though on othei occasions the speaking out made him change 
his mind 
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Another uses much the same language — 

I do not know a man to wliom ft was cnsicr to go and tell 
out what wa* In one « mind It nlwajji wmed to me that be 
was better nlcowd the mon. dlrcctlj and nmpl} one could 
cxprcio onci( opinion on an\ matter 

His unwilIuiOTCss to rccenc tlianks at pubhc 
meeting was ^\ell known but lie did not carr^ Ins 
principles into practice t\hcn otlicrs iiad done 
anj’tliing for him His expression of gmtitudc ^vas 
fuU ana heart} A correspondent tells me lion 
after lie had, at the Archbishops request, given 
addresses in Ember Week to llie candidates for 
ordination, tlic Archbishop put his hand on his 
shoulder and said I am \cry \cry much obliged ” 
MHicn in remonstrance he said Wh) when you 
ne\cr'Will be tlionkcd } ourself do}ou break jour 
own rule ? he simpl) repeated his former words. 

His letters were brief but vtiry much to the 
point, and seldom reached tlic third page. 

The Archbishops connexion witli tlic Kings 
School became closer tlian Imd been possible m uie 
ease of his predecessors. WiUi his nell known love 
for bo} s he n as not likclj to neglect the opi>ortunit} 
of showing an interest m the scliool of the existence 
of which lie >vas doiI} reminded when in Canter 
bury, ns tlic playground of the Junior School 
WTis just under tlic Old Palace windows. Founded 
about tlie ) car 020 \ a, the school was knorni from 
tliat date up to tlie days of the Reformation as the 
‘ Free School of tlic City of Canterbury The 
Archbishop was its {mtron and appomted tlie 
Headmost^ YHicn tlie Monastery ^vas dissolved 
in 1541 and the Cathedral Body v,as organised tlie 
Ancient Free School was mode an port of 

the Catliedral Foundation The patrona^ was 
tlien vested m tlie Dean and CJiapter as the new 
governing body, and the Archbishop became the 
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Visitor of the School, which before long came to 
be called the King’s School. 

For the past twenty or twenty-five years it has 
been customary for the Captain of the School, with 
the approval of the Headmaster, or the Dean, to 
call upon the Archbishop and present a request 
that he would name a date on which it would be 
convenient for him to pay his official visit to the 
School Since the rebuilding of the Old Palace 
this visit has usually been paid m December, when 
the Archbishop left Lambeth to take up his resi- 
dence m Canterbury for the wmter months. 

On the morning arranged the Aichbishop, 
attended by his Chaplam, walks from the Old 
Palace to the Deanery, where he is met by the 
Dean and Chapter, and also not unfrequently by 
the Mayor. He is then conducted through the 
Green Court towards the schoolroom, which 
occupies the site of the Great Hall of the 
Monastery. 

At the foot of the Norman staircase (well 
known to all who have visited Canterbury) leadmg 
up to this Hall, the Headmaster and his colleagues 
await his arrival, and the Dean presents the Head- 
master to the Visitor. The boys are assembled in 
the schoolroom, and the Visitor usually gives them 
an address. 

It was on such an occasion that Archbishop 
Temple, in two consecutive years, took part in the 
ceremony, first of laymg the foundation stone of a 
new building required by the increasing numbers of 
the School, and again of opemng the new building 
when completed 

On the former occasion he took as his subiect 
“Work” 

If the boys would not ^\ork the inastei could not teach, 
and so much was this the case that the great qualification,, 
which ranked above almost every other in a teacher, was that 
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he fhouid be abfc (o niAl.o it cfix^ for tlio boj'ti to ntudv fn 
prepamtjon for Iiw Icft^oruu Ric grent tiling wtw thnt Ihcr 
should do tlicir duty nnd do It ns if thej Hkcd it, compelling 
Ihcnivilvcs to like iL TIiw, loo, wns one of the finest 
trainings for the fonnntion of chnractcr Thc^ must 
practise self sncnficc — nerer spare time or trouble to do 
things well, and remember nlwajn that all depended not so 
muen on the knowledge the} would thus acquire, \‘alanblc os 
that might be, ns on me spirit In which the} cultivated their 
own character and rcductti it comlnntJv to that rule. 

On tlie latter occasion he spoke to tliem of 
holidays — 

IIu dilcfftddco to the boys mud condd in telling Uiem 
how to spend tlieir lioltdajw. lie would therefore my tJiat 
their main purpose should be to make their own people at 
home M luipp} os they could They were \cn glatl to havn 
them, at lilt same time ho must warn them b} his own 
cxpcncnco that there was a posdbUit) of their being great 
places. It was good to warn Uicni beforehand thnt their 
oadness was to make cverr one happy cren at cost to them 
selves. Ever) little act o^ unselfishness, self-control of keep- 
ing their temper when something was rather \tJcatJou.s, cvciy 
little net of seJf-sacnfioc, went a long way in makir^ all tlmso 
with whom thc> liN’cd happier than ihcv would be witliout 
them 

It Tvas not onh in matters connected wtli the 
Cathedral tiiat the Archbishop took n Rename 
mtercst. No man e^'er Iiad broader sjyTnpatliies, and 
he was os much at tlie call of the erne nutlionbes 
os lie wus ready to take port in ecclesiastical 
functions. To be a good citizen was to his mind 
included in bemg a good Christian and he mode a 
point of being present, whcncAer it was possible, at 
erne functions. Whether some important per 
sonage was received in Canterbury — os for instance 
Lora Roberts shortly after his return from South 
Africa — or an inauguration like tliat of the new 
buildmg of tlie Canterbury Dispensary took place, 
there the Archbishop was to be found and as he 
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had said in his first speech that he was ready to 
join his fellow- citizens m play or in work, so he 
hardly ever was absent from the banquet which the 
Mayor gave on his election to office, and his genial 
humour made his speeches on those occasions a 
welcome pait of the evemng’s entertainment. I 
cannot do better than quote what has been wntten 
by Sir George CoUard, whose mayoralty covered 
most of the years of Archbishop Temple’s time m 
Canterbury: 

Always desirous to become acquainted ivith and to 
support the authorities of the city, His Grace, whenever it was 
possible for him to attend, honoured the mayoral banquet 
with his presence, and always cheerfully and readily gave his 
presence and valuable support on the occasion of any 
important city function In a word, his splendid example of 
good cibzenship ivas one to be studied and followed by all, 
and the deep and loyal interest he had in his heart for our 
city of Canterburjf, and for all that concerned its best interests 
and the happiness of its people, was such that his name wll 
always he remembered by the citizens of to-day and their 
successors, with a deep reverence and undying love such as 
only the life of a great and good citizen can command 

The last year of the Archbishop’s life opened 
with the prospect of many difficult questions to be 
considered and much anxious work to be got 
through. The education policy of the Government 
was unfolded m the Bill presented to Paihament, 
and when its contents were studied, not only were 
the adverse criticisms of its declared enemies 
severe, but the welcome from those who might have 
been expected to be friendly to the measure was 
but lukewarm The King’s Coronation was im- 
pending, and the form of the service had to be 
carefuUy gone through, and was in some particulars 
revised by the Archbishop m consultation with the 
King This made no inconsiderable demands on 
the Archbishop’s time, and m the late autumn his 
second quadrienmal visitation of the diocese was 
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due. Tliere was enoupli before Iiim to task Uie 
energies of a man m the full vigour of life, and 
tliose immediatelj around the Arcnbisliop eould not 
disguise from tliemsclves ^liat tlie power of getting 
through work winch had distinguished him among 
Ins contemporaries, ivas btginnmg senouslj to fail 
He was himself liardlj conscious of the change, 
and ivas ns read) ns cier to undertake the manj 
duties which de\ol\cd on him, and no idea of 
sparing himself seemed c\er to occur to his mind. 
Rut there was an attack of ilhicss which confined 
him to his bed when he bad returned to Lambeth 
after tlic 'Wnutsuntide recess, spent as usual at 
Cnntcrbur) This obliged him to put off the 
Diocesan Conference, ubicb had been fixed for an 
earlj date in June m exjiectntion of tlie Kings 
Coronation taking place m July and tliough at 
tlie time he exprrased his intention of holding the 
Conference later m the >ear he finallj decided to 
omit it altogetlier m \ncw of his iisitation of the 
diocese and other engagements after Michaelmas, 
includmg the Session of Rarliament summoned to 
cariy through the Education Rill 

i he failure m Ins power of locomotion ivas most 
noticeable. MHien at Canterbury he Iiad been m 
the habit of attending tliedaily service, and occupied 
tlie stall next to tlie pulpit, but now the steep flight 
of stairs wliidi ascends from tlie na^e to tlie choir 
began to try Ins steps, and when he came back from 
Ijondon he contented himself witli a seat m the 
nave itself for the dodj senice, tliough he always 
appeared in the Treasuiy' on Simdays to jom m 
the procession witli tlie Catliedral clergy To the 
Coronation Ceremony he liad looked forward witli 
the keenest mterest, and alivays expressed tlie hope 
tliat he might be able to crown the Sovereign. 
His wish was fulfilled when after the delay caused 
‘ Tbe Treatnrj b taed •• Uio Cuum Vatrj 
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by the King’s sudden illness, he took his appointed 
part in the service in the Abbey on the 9th August 
It will be fresh in the memory of aU how the 
Archbishop, when tired by the length of the 
ceiemony he found it dif&cult to rise after doing 
homage, was tenderly helped by the King. 

The months between the Coronation and the 
Visitation of the diocese were quietly spent in the 
Old Palace at Canterbury, in the usual routine of 
business and in the preparation of his Chaige which 
he had to dehver m October. 

When October came Mrs Temple was, un- 
fortunately, suffering fiom an attack of bronchitis, 
and this natuially caused the Archbishop some 
anxiety, and made him feel it necessary to return 
home every night from the Visitation Centres. 
The Charge was dehvered, m five parts, at five 
different places, commencmg with the Visitation of 
the CathedralBody at Canterbury. On the occasions 
when the churchwardens were summoned together 
with the clergy, they both were entertamed at 
luncheon by the Archbishop after the conclusion of 
the service m church The deliveiy of several 
speeches at this luncheon, aftei a long and tirmg 
service, was a gieat stram on the Archbishop, but it 
was remarkable with what renewed energy and 
spirit he spoke to the guests who assembled to 
meet him. And as he told those present on one 
occasion how he hoped he might be spared to see 
another Visitation, it almost seemed as if his life 
might be prolonged to that extent Almost 
immediately after the Visitation, while he was still 
in anxiety on account of his wife’s illness, he 
determined to keep an engagement he had made 
to speak at an important meeting at Salisbury, 
held in connexion with the annual gathering 
of the Church of England Temperance Society 
fi:om all parts of England. No one could have 
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blamed him if under the circumstances, he had 
asked to be excused but when lie found it was 
possible m the daj to reach Sahsburj and get 
back to Canterbury the some evening he UTote to 
saj he should come. The meeting was at three 
o clock m the afternoon and lie nrn\ ed just in time 
to moke tlie first speech after the Bishop of 
Sahsburj had opened tlie meeting Those who 
had heard him speak on se\crm occasions on 
temperance, tliougfit he ne\cr had spoken mth 
more \ngour or with more elTccL It was ccrtamlj 
a great effort for a man of his j ears and m liis tlien 
condition of health butitnasonlj another instance 
of the simple, unaffected manner in wliicli he took it 
as a matter of course to do the tiling he had m hand 
at nhatsoe^cr cost to himself He attended about 
tlie same time tlie Diocesan Tcmiierance rcstiral at 
Ramsgate, coming doivn from London and rctuni 
mg the same daj He took the cliair at a business 
meeting in tlie mommg and spoke on temperance 
at the reception which tlie Major gave to visitors 
from all parts of tlie diocese, and then took 
the tram home. His increasing inability to walk 
caused him considerable trouble and a certaui 
amount of pom when stairs had to be mounted but 
when he was m residence at the Old Palace he w os 
still in his place m tlie Cathedral on Sundays. In 
the lost week before his return to Lambeth for tlie 
Autumn Session of Parliament, he botli preached 
m tlie Cathedral and presided at a large meeting 
organised in Canterbury bj tlie Committee for 
Church Defence and Church Instruction, which 
was held m St. Andrews Parish Hoik 

The sermon m the Cathedral was preached on 
Advent Sunday which also fell this year on his 
birthday — completmg Ins eighty first j ear He 
took ns his text 1 Cor ix. 10-17 It was one of 
the days appomted of late years m our Church for 
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intercession on behalf of Foreign Missions. He 
urged the duty laid on all Church people of doing 
their utmost in the cause, and he concluded his 
sermon with these words : 

So I pray you, as tins day hsis been appointed for inter- 
cession for Foreign Missions, let us take care that our hearts 
are not deaf to the summons which is made to us all by the 
appomtment of this day for the purpose of putting before 
our minds what it is that God is saying to us now He calls. 
He sends us foiward, and let us not be neglectful of His 
voice and His guidance L.et us not be so bhnd as not to 
see what are His purposes, and when we see let us act upon 
this plain resolution and do what He desires us to do, for it 
IS with us as with St Paul, “ Woe be to us ” if we neglect so 
great a call We have received this blessing from the Lord, 
and let us not be deaf to His wonderful and gracious voice, 
for He loves us and there is no other love hke His 
Assuredly it is His love that calls us us particularly to do 
this work, and His call will not fail to carry us on to great 
success His call will not fail to make us laiow that if we 
are not too sluggish to understand it, the Lord will recogmse 
all our labours and caiiy them on by His own Almighty 
power 

It was the last time his voice was heard in the 
Cathedral, and those who were present could not 
but feel it likely that they would never hear him 
preach agam. There was mdeed no lack of vigour 
or earnestness in his delivery, and his voice was as 
strong and clear as it had ever been, but he 
evidently spoke with consideiable effort, and the 
strain of doing so was apparent. When the 
service was ended and he attempted to walk, his 
tottering steps had to be supported on either side, 
and it was with gieat difficulty that he descended 
the stair which leads down into the “ Martyrdom,” 
where his wheel-chair waited for him, to take him 
through the cloisters to his house This evidence 
of faihng strength made those around him anxious. 
It seemed doubtful whether he would be able to 
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keep Ills engagement to speak at the public 
meebng on the Tuesday lie Imd scarcely ever 
broken an engagement in liis public life, and he 
did not like the idea of giving up when duty 
seemed to calk So after a day s rest he said he 
was able to take tlie chair and to preside, as he 
had promised, at St Andrews Hall The room 
was crowded for tlie clergy liad flocked m to 
support the Archbishop not only from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, but also 
from places on tlie coast — Folkestone, Dover, 
Deal, and the Isle of Thonet — and ngam he spoke 
with a vigour that surprised those T\ho had heard 
of the collapse which followed his preaching in the 
Cathedral tivo days before. The next day afrer 
this meeting he went up to Lambeth to be present 
at the discussion on the Education Bill m the 
House of Lords on the Thursday ' 

When he returned to Lambeth from the House 
of Lords, though much exJiausted, he was able 
to jom the family at dinner and to discuss 
the features of the debate. He did not, however 
feel well enough to leave his bed the next day 
It was hoped nt first that complete rest might 
enable him to resume his work but as tlie days 
went by it was evident that lus marvellous rally 
mg power had at last failed him, and he remained 
in a condition of extreme weakness, varying from 
day to day 

He was much touched and gratified by a most 
land and gracious letter from Queen Alexandra, 
who with her usual thoughtfulness for those m 
sickness and suffermg, had, on heanng of lus 
serious lUdcss, sent him a very beautiful photo 

^ For tlie deboto on tbe bdaaatkiD Bill ko Pncaaor Memoir 
pp, 380-382 .— Ed. 

VOL. n R 
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graph of herself, with a silvei commemoiation 
medal, as a memento of the Coronation. 

On December 11, just a week after his speech 
m the House of Loids, the doctors found that 
there was no return of strength, but, on the 
contrary, indications of increasing weakness, and 
Mrs Temple, according to a prormse, told him the 
doctors’ opinion , he showed no sign of surprise oi 
emotion, although fully conscious, and after a short 
time expressed a wish to receive the Holy Com- 
mumon with his family and household.^ 

After this he hngeied on for eleven days, and 
then sank peacefuU}’^ to rest on December 23.- 

^ The account of Ins last Communion is gi\en in the ‘^Primacy” 
Memoir, p 384 — Ed 

® See in/j a, note on p 387 — Ed 
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TiiF n^oI\^I^r 

of Dr Bcn«m— The appolulmcnl of Dr Tcmnle— ReJa 
13 between the two friendw-Dr Temple a.< ArenW^hop. 

Ictober 11 1800 Dr Henson the 
Cnntcrbui^ died suddenlj Dr 
it hear of the death tdl earlj on 
ning He sins complctelj osercome 
information reached him but rccosercd 
suflicicntl) to read tlic lesson as usual at 
lumill praj ers in tlie Chapel selecting the later 
erses of 1 Corinthians xs On the eicning of 
riiursdnj o^ober 22, he rcceiied the following 
letter 

n&Tntxx> Horse, Ortotn* 

I — I am Butbonvid b) Her ^fujeaty to pro- 
it )*ou *houM be nondnated to the Arch 
v-Anterbu^ vneont by the hunenlcd death of 
ii Ikmson. i need hardi) enlarge on the ^re«t 
nich i» 'Hcflnt, nor on your own pre-cniincnt position 
Jie Churdi of tnglaod wludi ddn^nalca j'ou as the fittcit 
•icrson to undertake iL I believe it ^ill not involve an^ 
labours in e:tceM of tJiosc whicii ore now Incumbent on you 
and to which your strength is full\ equal If }*ou should see 
your way to tfce acceptance of the office, I am convuiced all 
who love the Churtdi of England will regard the event as one 
of singularly auspicious promise for her welfare. — BoIictc rac, 
yours very truly, bAUsutniT 

The Right Rev The I^rd Bubop of London. 
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TIIF nFGIWINC 

Dcnth of Ur Bonwi — The ■pnofnlmcot of Dr Tcmnic — fieU 
tloni between the two fHeno^ — Dr Temple ArcliW^op 

On Siinda} October II 1800 Dr Denson the 
Archbishop of Canterbury died suddenly Dr 
Temple did not hear of tlie death till carlt on 
Mondat morning He was complctelj otcrcomc 
uhen the information reached him but recovered 
himself suHlcientl) to read the lesson ns usual at 
the fnmilj pimors in the Chapel selecting the later 
verses of 1 Conntlimns xv On tJic evening of 
Thursday, October 22 he received the following 
letter — 

IfATnoji lloifi:. Ortoifr 82 18W 

AIy DHAi Loieh— I am authorised b) Her i\Iajcity to j)rt>- 
po« to >"ou tliat YOU ihould bo nominated to the Arch 
Duhopric of Conterbunt ^canl b\ Uw lamented dcntli of 
Archblahon Benwm I need lumfl} enlarge on the great 
office widen is vneant, nor on your own pro-cmincnt position 
in tlie Churdi of England, which desngnatea you aa the fittest 
pereon to undertake it I bolic\'o it will not involve any 
laboun in excess of tliose widcli arc now incumbent on you 
and to which jour strength I* fully emmi If you should »ce 
your way to tnc acceptance of the office I am convinced all 
who lo\T the Cliurch of England will regard tlie event as one 
of singularly auspicious promise for Irer wcllorc. — Believe mo, 
yours very craly, SAUsimiT 

ITio Right Rev The Lord Bbhop of London. 
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On the next day the Bishop sent his answer to 
Hatfield by the hand of his Chaplain, the Rev. G. 
Pownall : 


FuLHAar Palace, Octobm 23, 1896 

My DT'Au Loed Saltsbuey I am very conscious of many 
deficiencies m my quahfications foi such a post as that of 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury But I beheve that I could 
do the Chinch good seivice in that capacity, and I do not 
feel that I have any right to refuse the call which Hei 
Majesty has made upon me I will do my best to cany on 
the work which the late Archbishop, my most mtimate friend 
for forty years, has been doing ivith such marked success I 
beg of you to submit to the Queen, with my smcerest loyalty, 
my acceptance of Her Majesty’s offer Believe me, yours 
very truly, F Londin 

The Bishop’s acceptance of the office was tele- 
graphed to the Queen at Balmoral, and the matter 
had to be kept a profound secret until the next 
Sunday afternoon. The Chaplain was charged “not 
only not to say anything, but not even to look as if 
he knew somethmg ” That afternoon the Bishop 
wrote characteristically kind letters to his sufTia- 
gans. The pubhc announcement appealed on the 
Monday mommg, the usual day for Lord Sahsbury’s 
announcements of that character. 

At the date of his acceptance of the arduous 
office. Dr. Temple was within five weeks of seventy- 
five years of age. He was regarded as a man with 
a frame and constitution of iron ; but to those who 
had the opportunity of seemg him in private, it 
was clear that the tods of London had told markedly 
upon his reserves of strength, and that the strain 
could not have been kept up much longer. The 
change of work and position offered a rehef that 
was greatly needed. To most men, however able 
mentally and strong physically, the enormous 
responsibihty of the Primacy would m itself have 
been a burden heavier than the heaviest work , but 
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to Dr Temple tlie sense of rcsponsibilit) was as 
tlie breath of his nostrils, it braced and msagorated 
him As regarded pbjsicnl strengtii, it ivas knoivn 
to verj few that until well on into middle age Dr 
Temple had neier been able to elTect an insurance 
upon his life. It was often a subject of remark 
tliat ns Bishop he stood to confirm and sat to give 
his Confirmation addresses. Tlie reason was tliat 
tlie condition of his heart would not allow him to 
lean fonvnrd when in a sitting posture: WTien to 
tins phj-sical condition is added the hampenng 
limitation of tlic muscular action of the ej cs there 
IS something patlicticallj heroic in the gnm gaunt, 
tenderhearted man of sesentj fixe, entcnng with 
the quietness of strengtii upon the great task before 
him. His great predecessor ThcMorc was sixtj 
eight when he came to Canterburj and he laboured 
indcfatigabl) till he reached tlie age of cightj In 
these modem times of longer xigour Sicrc xvas 
reason to hope for eight or ten jears of a strong 
Prlmac) altliough it began so late in the Primates 
life. 

Tiro tendencies, each of them natural m itself 
and each possessing advantages and disadxantngcs, 
showed themsclxcs mnrkedl} m Dr Temples 
Pnrnacj Some of tliosc who xvcrc in a position 
to see tJie working out of tliese tendencies xvere of 
opinion tliat their development was on tlie whole 
not to the advantage of tlie highest interests of tlie 
Archbishops unique position. These tendencies 
were, the isolation of a powerful mind, and tlie 
dominance of tlie will over physical fatigue 

Dunng Dr Benson s Pnmnc}, tliat great prelate 
relied upon the judgment of tlie Bishop of London 
to an extent of v^ch few persons were aware. 
The minds and characters of the two men were of 
such very different type, tliat a close concord of 
opimon between them seemal to be improbable. 
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In the Middle Ages they might have led m strife 
two opposing parties in the Chmch in time of storm 
and stress, while m less violent times anything hke 
peisonal sympathy of man with man, and Church- 
man with Churchman, might have been out of the 
question. And yet one who knows writes thus : 
“ They loved each other with a deep affection, and 
revered each other in a way that touched those 
deeply who saw it, and who could appreciate the 
meaning of it.” And Dr. Benson has said that 
whatevei sudden difficulLy he was in, he could 
always drive over to Fulham and get counsel. 
But more frequently, indeed almost dady, he 
would send a lettei statmg a difficulty , the reply 
would be sent with unerrmg precision and prompt- 
ness , and the episode would close with a few grateful 
words, “ How can I sufficiently thank you for your 
splendid advice 1 ” It is reported by some of those 
who were in the Upper House of Convocation in 
Di Benson’s time, that on many occasions the 
Bishops wrote letters while Canterbury and London 
discussed sotto voce the busmess before the House. 
There was more pomt m Di. Temple’s remark on 
his elevation to the Primacy than even weU-mformed 
people were aware of, “ I do not think I shall find 
the work very new.” 

It may be added, parenthetically, that the mutual 
regard of the Lwo men, and the sense of gratitude 
on the part of Dr. Benson, dated back fai beyond 
Episcopal days When Piince Albert was con- 
cerned with the begmmngs of Wellington College, 
he inquired whether the Headmastei of Rugby had 
any one on his staff who would do for the Headship 
of the new college. Dr. Temple replied that there 
was his Mr. Benson, who would do very well, and 
His Royal Highness might have him 

These Lwo minds, then, however dissimilar, had 
been in close concert on the larg-e affairs of the 

o 
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Cliurcli, and also in comparatnc isolation from 
other minds. Their \cr^ dissimilnnt} made the 
coneert of higlicr \-nlue to cacli, and to the Church 
It tended al^ to dcpn\c tlieir isolation of an} 
sense of insutTicicne) ot counsel When Dr Henson 
was rcmo\cd tlicre was no one left wtli ^\hom Dr 
lemplc Iiad been accustomed to take counsel on 
the greatest questions, and wTtJi his long c\i>cn 
cnee, his unn\nllcd knoulcdge of tlie ins and outs 
of diflieult matters, and Ins consciousness of adequate 
poiNcrsof mind tlic isolation from tlie rest ot the 
llishops of the proMnee continued Indeed the 
isolation Avent further tlian tliat The Enc} cJical 
Letter of the Hishops ” at Uie Lambeth Conference, 
and the ojnnion on the question of incense, were 
^v^ttcn b} himself witliout consultation with anj 
one, and submitted in their complete form to his 
colleague or colleagues. 

Of tlie otlicr te^dcnc^ the dominance of tlie 
^nll o\er ph}'sical fatigue, less need be said, but 
not because it was m its uaj of less importance. 
The pli}sical exertions to winch tlie Archbishop 
subject^ Ins aged frame were enough to break 
domi a strong man man} }ears}oungcr If Dr 
Temple could lm\’e been persuaded to iiusband his 
reserves of ph}sical strcngtli, he nuglit lia^e been 
at work among us now Instead of that, lie would 
tra\cl long distances, amUi no allowance for rest or 
leisure go about when he reached his journeys 
end as tiiough he hod not moved from home moke 
an impassioned speech , take tlie hrst tram back 
and go straight to lus work again as if he had merel} 
passed from one room to anotlier Tlie impression 
made upon people on each sucli occasion was very 
deep indeed and tliese heroic exertions were of 
>ery great service but lus vital force, which would 
if husbanded, have earned him through ten years 
of quieter and even more effective work, did not 
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hold out adequately for six yeais of laboui of this 
character. 

Dr. Lightfoot, -when Bishop of Durham, used 
to say that an Archbishop of Canteibury, as the 
lecognised spiritual head of the whole English- 
speaking race in communion with the Cliuich of 
England throughout the world, occupied a position 
hardly inferior even now to that of the Pope, and 
destmed at no distant time to be even gieatei. 
He might have added that while the Pope is con- 
trolled in all dll actions by the officers of the Curia 
and their traditions, and is saved a vast amount of 
peisonal labour by an army of secretaiies and 
deputies, the Archbishop of Canterbury faces his 
woik alone, and does by far the largest part of it 
with his own head and his own hand. He has, 
besides, the heavy charge of an important diocese, 
and the great responsibility of representing the 
Church, of England not only as the first subject m 
the realm after the princes of the blood loyal, but 
also m the legislative functions of the House of 
Lords Dr. Benson said that he needed a whole 
college of Cardinals to help him in the work of his 
office 

Dr. Benson used to speak with much feeling of 
the anxious caie which his utterances needed, on 
the ground that however small the occasion, his 
words were hable to be taken as though he spoke 
them after full counsel and with the authority of 
the umted voice of the whole Church of England 
That Dr Temple felt the need of care in all he 
said and did as Primate cannot be reasonably 
doubted But he did not fortunately for himself 

feel this need of care to be a great and anxious 
burden. Indeed on some few occasions, as in his 
pubhshed rephes to letters of persons who were 
evidently laying traps for him, there was a general 
leehng that a httle more of anxiety on the part of 
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the Pnraate would have been a distuict advantage 
to tile Churclu 

IVIien Dr Temple was Bishop of London there 
was an idea in many quarters tnat he was a man 
of hard unsj mpathebc character There could 
scarcely have been a more decided misconception , 
but tlie fault of such misconcepbon did not he 
altogether with tliose who formed iL In doing 
the husmess of his diocese he appeared to be 
working from the head alone but much more 
often than men knew, the head was under the 
gmdance of the heart 

It IS probable that Dr Temple allowed the deep 
kmdness and tenderness of his neart to shon itself 
more directly than was lus wont m his personal 
communications with his sul&ngans. It would be 
natural to print one or two letters of this character 
which would surprise a large number of those who 
onlj knew the severe exterior But about two 
years before his death one of his former London 
suffragans had a conversation with lum on the 
subject of publishing the letters of a deceased 
friend The Archbishops stem views on the 
subject were well known and several recent 
examples of undue freedom of pubhcation had 
served to fix him m his view Still, it was put to 
him directly, m a form only verbally veiled — 
‘Supposmg a man m a great position is beheved 
to have hod a heart of steel, and in some quarters 
the influence of his example has been d imin ished 
by that behefr while all the time there are those 
who hold evidence directly to the contrary, the 
production of which would greatly enhance the 
influence of his lifef” He rephed with wonted 
directness I hope no finend of mine will ever 
publish an mtimate letter fimm me to him.” 

But, indeed his feeling of the digmty of reticence 
m personal matters earned him fbrther than that. 
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He used to say, when some biography was 
published, “I hope no one will write my life'” 
On one occasion, when a letter came with a request 
for details of his early history, and a remark as to 
the value to the world of such details, the resident 
Chaplain was instructed to reply to the effect that 
the Archbishop “ forbad all the world to wiite his 
life.” It is clear that all the instincts of his nature 
and no man could have a higher sense than he 
had of the fundamental and inviolable dignity of 
a man’s own personality shrank ffom the hcence 
with which so many biographers write of the 
personal and domestic sides of the hves of men 
whose importance hes m their official position. 
Hence it is well that the publication of any inti- 
mate letters of his should be left to the devoted 
ffiend who is m the special confidence of the 
members of the Archbishop’s family 
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Tiir F^T)Ino^nM^s*T Ani>iM;TON ftl 

TJicc'mfjnrwUon— ThctUrofmthmncmrnl-— The null -ipOdJoJicit 
Ginr and tlic fi fA/nsto — TTic wlr nf AdJin^^mi — The Old 
IUUcc«t (*ntrrlrurv — Cmtijr rrpalni at l-junbrih— Tnunfcr 
nf Ihc Plajlnj? Fields nt Ijiabelh lo ihe corr of Ihp Gjonlj 
CoandL 

Os lucsJfl) Occcinbcr 22, nt llic Cliurcli of St 
^lar) Ic Bou III Oicapsidc, a protest n^inst ttie 
Confinnntion " of Dr icniplc ns Arcnbisliop of 
Cnnlcrbur} uos made b} a clerjpTnan notbcncficcd, 
on tlic ground tlmt the Archbishop elect uos a 
self confessed bcliocr in the full doctrine of 
c^olut^Qn Acting on Jegai adnee tiic President 
of tlic Commission (the Archbishop of York) 
declined to hear n protest on such ground the 
occasion not being proper for nn objection of tlint 
nature.' Dunng the jears that follon'cd tliere were 
some imrul) disturbances of tlic proceedings at tlie 
Ch)nfirmntion of Bishops, mid it fell to JDr Ucmplc s 
lot to remodel tlic procedure and to remo\e tlic 
ccreraonj of Confimintion to a more suitable place 
tlrnii a cliurcli. As carl) as Januarj 27 1807, a 
petition tlint His Grace nould take steps in tlmt 
direction ^rns presented by tlie Cliurcb Historical 
Society signed on bclialf of the Societ} by tlie 

* l)r Tmplo bad autboriiied one of Ui Idjoiou nSruguii to ar to 
fnendM that he bid oervr opeepted tbe AiU doctrine oferoloUcm.'* 
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Bishop of Stepney (Dr. Browne), Charles Goie 
(now Bishop of Biimiiigham), and W. E. Collins 
(now Bishop of Gibraltar). An unexpected diffi- 
culty attended the use of the revised rules of pro- 
ceduie in the case of the Consecration of one of the 
signatories of this petition, an account of which 
may be given here 

The Archbishop was placed m a curious position 
by the events connected with the Consecration of 
Dr Gore as Bishop of Woicester. An attempt 
was made to protest against the Confirmation, but 
the Vicar- Geneial ruled that the protest could 
not be heaid The objectors then apphed to 
the King’s Bench foi a “mandamus.” It seemed 
that the case could not be heard before the day 
fixed foi the Consociation of Dr. Gore and the 
Bishops of Likoma and Siena Leone. The Aich- 
bishop, in talking over his own position, observed 
mth a smile that his predicament was very awk- 
ward, for if he consecrated he would be hable to be 
sent to pnson by the Chief Justice foi contempt of 
court, and if he did not he would be liable to be 
sent to piison and to have his lands confiscated by 
the King under the Statute of Praemunire. As it 
happened, the case was heard and a rule nm gianted 
on January 24, the day before that fixed foi 
the Consecration The Chief Justice, however, 
declared that he had no power to “interfere with 
the Aichbishop,” who accordingly wished to pio- 
ceed witli the Consecration, fearing that othenvise, if 
the objectois carried their appeal to the liigher courts, 
as they had announced their intention of doing, and 
the Consecration were postponed till the whole 
case was settled, the Diocese of Worcester might 
suffer greatly from the prolonged vacancy of the 
See But Di . Gore decided that he ought to wait for 
the decision of the King’s Bench Canon IMoberly, 
vlio had been selected to preach the seimon. 
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broucht this new's to the Archbisliop nnd asked to 
be relie\ed of the dutj of preacliing the semon at 
tlie Consecration of the other two bisliops on tlie 
foUoinng dnj ns the sermon he lind composed iras 
written c)nefl} mtli n \te\v to Dr Gores Consecra 
tion The Archbishop released him from his en 
gngement, and decided to preach himself, being 
specmll) desirous that no allusion should be made 
to tlie subject of the postponement of Dr Gores 
Consecration When asked if he was not bound to 
fulfil the King s commands, he said ‘ I do not know 
I shall be tlicrc to consecrate tlie King s man but 
if the Kings man does not come, I cannot help iL 

Ultimatelj tlie case before the Kmg s Uencli w-as 
gnen against the appellants the) proceeded no 
further, and tlie Consecration iras held m Immbetli 
Chapel on Sunda) Febniai) 23 when Dr Moberh 
preached tlie sermon.' 

The Enthronement of the Archbishop was fixed 
for Fnda) Janimri 8 1807 It is a double 
function The Arclibishop is placed in the throne 
of tlie Cathedral Church and in tlie Dean s Stall, 
os other bishops are but he is also placed m the 
Choir of SL Augustine The cntlironemeiit and 
installation of an Archbishop of Canterbury are 
performed, ns in the case of tlie Bishops of the 
Prownce, b) the Archdeacon of Cantcrbuiy on 
the mandate, m the cose of a bishop of the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury m the case of tlie Archbishop 
himself on the mandate of the Commissioners 
appointed b) tlie Crown namely tlie Archbishop 
of York nnd several of the Bishops of tlie 
Southern Province. The mandate to the Arch 

I It b nid tlut Um Coofocmtlon of tbe Bkhcrn of lilcoou) and Blerm 
L«oQe yrvt the Ant oeoulon on which aa Arehluuop of Cmterhnry had 
preached a CoDJMintkn MnsoTt for ■omethliv 3Uce two centariei. 
■ermoa la queathw wu ■ ponlj Dilaikmarj diMurML The addltkm of 
thelaboarorpreachiof totheJoog^vCiOiuOa^of Conaevx»tku] ofcoane 
Inrolred a gKat ph/n^ tActTi. 
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deacon of Canteibury makes no reference to St. 
Augustine’s Chan; it bids him “to Install and 
Inthrone ” The Ai'chbishop, elect and confirmed, 
IS led by the Dean and Vice-Dean to the Archi- 
episcopal Thione m the Chon, and is theie placed in 
the Thione-chair by the Archdeacon in vntue of 
the mandate. At a later stage the Archbishop is 
led out of the Chon, accompanied by the Dean 
and Vice-Dean, and up the south Choir aisle to 
the distant Tiinity Chapel, wheie he is placed by 
the Archdeacon in the Chair of Purbeck marble, 
called St. Augustine’s Chan. The whole of this 
last ceremony is performed out of the sight of the 
persons in the Chon, including the Bishops of the 
Province ^ The Archbishop is then led back, and 
placed in the Dean’s Stall by the Archdeacon 

In foimer times the ceremony of placing the 
Archbishop in the marble chan was perfoimed in 
sight of all Down to the commencement of 
last century, the High Altar was much further to 
the west than it now is It stood upon the plat- 
form which extends from Archbishop Bourchier’s 
tomb to that of Aichbishop Stratford, and the 
marble chan stood on the level space wheie the 
altar now stands, above the high flight of steps now 
in front of the altar but then behind it In the 
throne standing m this prominent position, m full 
sight of aU, the new Anchbishop was placed, and 
that was the ceremonial enthronement. Thus m 
1695, Battely records^ that the Archbishop (Dr 
Temson) “was mthromsed by Mr Aichdeacon in a 
stone chan which is placed upon an ascent behind 
the Communion Table (called by the ancients 

^ At the enthronement of Dr Temple, he was accompanied to the 
marble chair hy the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London, 
Bui ham, and Winchester At the enthronement of Dr Dandson, 
none of the prelates accompanied him 

2 Inventories of Christ Church, Canterbury, by Legg and Hope, p 
282 Constable, 1902 
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The Tatrtardial Chair) ” If it is now too late 
to restore the Patnarchal Chair to an eminent 
positioDj, as to which opinions may differ at least 
more miglit be made of the enthronement in it. 
The mterests of tlie Church pray earnestly that it 
may be long before there is another Enthronement 
of a Pnmate of All England , but when, m the 
course of nature, such a ceremony does take place 
again, it seems right to suggest that the Bi^ops 
of the Province or of both Provinces should go 
with the Archbishop to St. Augiistinea Chair and 
see him seated therein. On such an occasion the 
due precedence of the episco^^ officials of the 
Provmce should be observ^ The mere existence 
of the offices which they hold is known to few 
Ihe fiwrt that the Bishop of London sends out the 
notices for the election of Proctors in Convoca 
tion informs those who see the writs that he is 
Dean of the Episcopal CoD^e of the Province 
and the fact that the Bishop of Salisbury says or 
sings the Litany at the fin>t meeting of a new 
Convocation at St Pauls informs some at least of 
those present that be is Precentor of the Province, 
an office which he holds by reason of the care which 
his predecessor Osmond took in drawmg up the use 
of Sanim, for the composing of strife over various 
methods of plam song There are no special reasons 
why the other offices, or their holders, should be 
known. The full list, m order of precedence, is as 
follows — Ix)ndon, Dean Wmebester Chancellor 
Lmcoln Vice Chancellor Salisbury Precentor 
Worcester Chaplaxn Rochester CS‘09t Bearer * 

1 Bnn &nQ (Arohlrlihop of CuttArtrary 124J1-7S) Ib % Confutation 
promalgatod Ijy him, dlreetad I lo • certain cmo to tb« Biabop of 
London ut OmMnmM. On thii Lyndwtjod (Bishop of 

St Difid •, J442-i7) hi hla PrvvUtiMk dedhaUad to Chlcboley (Arob- 
HUrop of Canterha^, 1406-1^ rirw the glow— H»het ArchleTplwopQi 
Cuitoarienfla In Colleglo JSmoopenun BpifcoM — Ii3ndlnan*ein 
T Wan tim etc. ti thore. LyndwQoa • Prfoinaaie^ Dx£ 107B lib. IIL 
Tit 1£ pBgv ai7 

VOL. IT S 
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When London is vacant, Winchester acts as Dean, 
and hence is sometimes called Sub-Dean ; m that 
case Lmcoln acts as Chancellor. When London 
and Winchester have both been vacant, Lincoln 
has acted as Dean 

Dr. Temple went to Canteibury the day before 
that fixed foi the Enthronement, being most 
hospitably received by the Dean and Mrs Farrar, 
who on all occasions ofiFered a most gracious 
welcome to him and his family. He was received 
officially by the Corporation, and made a veiy 
genial leply to the very cordial and graceful greet- 
ing offered to him m the name of the city by the 
Mayor and the Recorder He had only been in 
Canterbury, he said, once or twice in his life before 
his recent visit on the occasion of Dr. Benson s 
funeral. The reception which he, though not 
known to them, had met with, would be a great 
encouragement. The woik of a Bishop or Arch- 
bishop was so dependent for its success upon the 
extent to which it conciliated good feeling and 
kindly support, that the warmth of then reception 
would be worth much to him. Dr. Benson had 
been a dear and intimate friend of his, and m the 
record of Ins domgs he would have a hne and an 
example to follow. He regretted very much that 
there was no kmd of residence foi the Archbishop 
m Canterbury. At the advanced age which he had 
reached he could not have many years to spend m 
the diocese, but he should be glad if he was able to 
make arrangements for bemg there frequently, 
especially at the great festivals of the Church. He 
beheved that the work of the Chmch was best done 
by the effect of the personal mfluence which comes 
from personal contact, producmg personal regard 
He hoped to make the acquaintance of all, and he 
trusted that the spontaneous good feehng shown 
would grow and mcrease. He would endeavour to 
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deserve the reception they had given him, and to 
deserve that they should contmue to regard hun as 
they had already be^nn to do. 

At the luncheon m the Cathedral Library, after 
the Enthronement, tlie Archbishop made a deeply 
moved and movmg reply to an eloquent speech by 
the Dean Dr Farrar 

It was difficult, he said, not to be overwhelmed 
by the thought that to follow after such men as 
the Dean had descnbed among tlie Archbishops 
was possible of attainment by very few He could 
only say for himself what he once heard his 
old tutor Tait say m a Latm sermon at Oxford, 
Findicaviut nobis apostolorutii non honores $td 
laborts. However great their predecessors may 
have been, however impossible of mutation by their 
successors, there still remamed the power of honest, 
of diligent, of earnest labour, and that it was 
that he should desire to claim for hunself — that 
forgettmg all selfish ends and think mg only of God s 
servnce, he should bestow himself upon that work 
to the utmost of his power and make that the 
leadmg prmciple of all bis conduct The one aim 
of any man who entered the ministry of the Church 
should be to make it easier for Chnstmns to become 
better Christians, and for those who were not 
Christians to become Christians. That, to his 
mmd stood above every other aim that a man 
could have in this transitorj world, to help anv 
one to live more according to Gods command 
ments, to help aiw one to feel more truly the 
love of the Loud Jesus Christ, to help any one to 
fight the battle with evD, in himself first and then 
m others. There were great successes and glorious 
successes gimted by the heavenly Father to men 
to whom He has given the gift to attam to such. 
But from his soul he honour^ most of all that man 
who, thinking nothmg of the glory or the honour 
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of success, aimed with all his might at domg God’s 
work as quietly, as resolutely, as persevermgly, as 
truly, as God had given him the power to do it. 
For himself, he would make it throughout his 
whole life, he trusted to the veiy end, the sole 
aim of Ins whole bemg to please the Lord by 
serving his fellow-men. 

The next day, Saturday, was occupied by 
interviews with the candidates for Holy Orders, 
who weie to have been ordained at the previous 
Advent, and by his Charge to the candidates. The 
Ordination was held on Sunday, January 10, in the 
Cathedral Church. 

The Archbishop enteied upon his office at a 
time when matters of special importance had to 
be taken in hand. The Pope had issued a 
document hostile to the vahdity of Engbsh Orders, 
and although an answer of a severely indeed 
destructively critical nature had been issued,^ 
there was need for an official reply, which it was 
felt must run m the jomt names of the twn 
Primates. It was not work m which Dr. Temple 
had had much practice or expeiience. The com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of Queen Victona’s 
reign was to be the occasion of a great gathering 
of representatives of the Empire from aU parts of 
the world in the month of June, and the part 
which the Church of England would have to play 
in the celebration must of necessity be large And 
111 July there was to be the Lambeth Conference, 
the invitations to which had been sent out long 
befoie by Aichbishop Benson 

Important as any meeting of the Bishops from 
all parts of the world who are m full Communion 
with the Chuich of England must be, the Lambeth 
Conference of 1897 w^as to have this special 
importance, that it was called in that year instead 

^ Church History Society’s Publications, No xix 
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of 1898 becaxise 1897 was the 1800th anniversary 
of the amval of Augustine for the conversion of 
the Enghsh. 

These three occasions, superadded upon all the 
ordmnry work of the Primacy, evidently entailed 
m their combination a heavy burden of thought 
and care, responsibility and labour 

With the mception of the Respotmo to the 
Bull ApostoTicae Curae of Pope Leo XIII Dr 
Temple had not anyttung to da The Bull was 
133 UM early m September 1896 It was agreed 
that a reply shoulci be prepared by the Bishops of 
Oxford (t)r Stubbs) SaiisDuiy (Dr Wordsworth) 
and Peterborough (Dr Creighton) and submitted 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury (Dr Benson) 
and York (Dr Maclagan) The draft of theLatm 
reply was wntlen by the Bishop of Salisbury and 
sent by him to the Archbishop of Canterbury ’ It 
reach^ him on the day of his death, and was not 
opened by him. 

After a very short mterval Dr Temple succeeded 
to the Archbishopnc. He threw himself with the 
force of his character and all the vigour of his 
scholarship mto the consideration of the Retpomxo, 
He made it his business to cut out all the 
thunder ^ The document mvbs finally passed and 
signed by the two Archbishops, and was issued 
early m March 1897 

The concluding sentence of the Responsio has 
been called a splendid combmataon of firmness 
and courtesy ” — 

To conclude, since all this has been laid before ns m the 
pam#* of peace and unity we wish it to be known to all men 
that we are at least eqi^y scalous in onr derotion to peace 
and unity m the Chorch. TV© acknowled^ that the thing* 
which our brother Pope Xeo \ 1 1 1 has written from time to 

^ See the Appeodlx contrlhctad by the Bishop of Selisbary 
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time in othei letters are sometimes very Line and always wiitten 
with a good will For the difference and debate between us 
and him arises from a diverse interpretation of the self-same 
Grospel, which we all believe and honour as the only true one 
We also gladly declare that there is much in his own person 
that IS worthy of love and reverence But that error, which 
IS mveterate m the Roman Commumon, of substituting the 
visible head for the mvisible Christ, will rob his good words of 
any frmt of peace Jom with us then, we entreat you, most 
reverend brethren, m weighing patiently what Christ intended 
when He estabhshed the mimstiy of His Gospel When 
this has been done, more will follow, as God wills m His own 
good time 

God giant that even fiom this contioversy may grow 
fuller knowledge of the Liuth, gi eater patience, and a broader 
desire for peace in the Church of Christ, the Saviour of the 
world 

The only reply to the Responsio which the 
Archbishops noticed was a Vindication by Cardinal 
Vaughan and other Roman Bishops in England. 
In it the vahdity of Oiders was made to depend 
on acceptance of the Roman doctrme of transub- 
stantiation. The Pope had not made any direct 
reference to this doctrme, so the Archbishops’ 
answer to the Roman criticism was easy. They 
did, however, m a few simple and dignified words 
expose the futihty of the Cardinal’s plea : 

It is, foi US, simply impossible to beheve it to be the will 
of our Lord that admission to the ministiy of the Church 
of Christ should depend upon the acceptance of a meta- 
physical definition, expressed in terms of mediaeval philosophy, 
of the mysterious gift bestowed m the Holy Eucharist , 
above all, when we remember that such a defimtion was 
unknovTi to the Church in the ^ai^ ages of its history, and 
only pubhcly affirmed by the Church of Rome in the 
thirteenth century 

It will always remam a notable mark of Dr. 
Temple’s Primacy, that he took the bold step of 
selling Addington and building a residence for the 
Archbishops m the Cathedral precmcts of their 
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See city Those who have stayed for a tune with 
Dr Benson at Addington know how he loved the 
place with what special pleasure he rode in his 
own park , how thoroughly he enjoyed the life of 
a quiet country gentleman. No one imagined 
that Or Temple would find anjihing like the 
same pleasure, m amount or m kina in the posses 
Sion of his estate in the country Many men m 
official positions have to live in places they do not 
care about, or do not like, so long as they hold 
their office. A\njen a man is oflei^ a bishopric, 
he has to consider — unless he says yes by return of 
post, m the conviction that if he thmks it all out 
for a week he will saj no — what the climate of the 
place IS, and what the character of the house or 
m a very few cases, of the places and the houses. 
He has to take them os they are, or to leave them 
and decline the office. It seemed probable that 
Hr Temple would at most moke but httle use of 
Addin^a But the news that he was proposing 
to sell it came rather as a shock. Dr Temple dealt 
with the quesbon m one sentence I think the 
day is past when Archbishops of Canterbury should 
appear as country gentlemen,** end the fact that there 
were no histonou or sentimental connexions be 
tween the See and Addington, a comparatively recent 
purchase, made it leas dimcolt to take the drastic step 
of selhug it- Additional surprise was caused by the 
statement that the Archbishop proposed to restore 
the Old Palace at Canterbury and make it the 
second residence of the See. It was represented 
that an Archbishop condemned to bye and labour 
for lon^ months m Lambeth, not the most bracing 
of districts, ought to have as his second residence 
a place whose climate would act as a tome. Dr 
Temple rephed that he did not need or care for a 
bracmg place. It was a little difficult to argue 
with a man so advanced in years, that his successor 
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TTiigbt need a biacmg place , but the suggestion 
was made, and he lephed that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ought to have a residence in his ai chi- 
episcopal city and near his Cathedial Church A 
bishop once asked him if he thought his successors 
would wish to hve at Canterbuiy. M^ith the grim 
smile which accompanied his most terse sayings he 
rephed, “ No, I don’t I want to make ’em ” The 
Archbishop lived to see the whole plan earned out 
m its entirety, and to enjoy the convenience and 
comfort of the charming mtenor designed by 
the dehcate taste and fertile brain of Mr W. D. 
Caroe, the architect of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

Mention must be made of the exceedingly hbeial 
way m which Dr. Temple spent money upon 
Lambeth Palace. Some thousands of pounds were 
spent on the drainage. In this matter the Arch- 
bishop took much interest, explammg to guests 
with great clearness the simple and effective 
mediaeval system of drainage, which the mvesti- 
gations of the mspectois revealed, a system of 
using the daily tides to flush the sewers The cost 
of doing away with this system and introducing 
a completely different system was naturally very 
serious, and, by the law of dilapidations, expenses 
connected with dramage fall upon the new m- 
cumbent Later m his Primacy he determined to 
take in hand the exterior surface of the great pile 
of the Palace, the stonework being much decayed. 
Faulty stones were taken out and new stones were 
put m their place , and the whole was coated with 
a solution which it was hoped would lender the 
stonework impervious to the action of the London 
smoke, and the chemical fumes from Doulton’s 
factory. On this, too, some thousands of pounds 
were spent. 

This will be a convement occasion for mention 
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of tlie transfer of tlie plapng field at Lambeth to 
the care of tlie County Council There was mucli 
to be said for tlie Archbishops ^^ew tliat the field 
required a great deal of attention always, and at 
that time demanded the c\pcnditure of a consider 
able amount of monej If it was transferred to 
the care of tlie Count) Council it would be put 
into perfect order as a recreation ground and play 
ing field, and would be carefully maintamed at a 
raucli luglier standard of efficiency for its special 
purposes than would be practically possible if it 
remained m the care and at tlie cost of the Arch 
bishop for the time being To set against tlus 
there was the patnarchal and local view Ever 
since Archbishop Taits time, when the comphcated 
system of permissions to large numbers of clubs of 
one kind or another, to use the field for their 
purposes, had been brought into working order by 
his chaplain, the present Archbishop (Dr Davidsoii) 
tlie field had been a ^e^) great boon to a lar« 
neighbourhood, and tlie boon came from the hands 
and at tlie cost of tlie Pnmate. If the proposed 
change \vas made, and tlie large alterations con 
templated Avere corned out, it was probable that a 
gooa many of the small clubs would no longer find 
space for their games, and it was certam tJiat tlie 
boon would be held to come from the County 
Council, no longer from the Rnmate. The law of 
possession of episcopal property enabled the Arcli 
bishop to effect the transfer for the duration of his 
own tenure of the office. As a matter of prudence, 
a large number of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
sent to the County Council a formal notice that 
any future Archbishop could, at pleasure, re-enter 
upon the possession or the field, with all improve- 
ments effected by the Council 

The park, wluch contains an area of nearly ten 
acres, was opened on Thursday October 24 1901 
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after being laid out by the London County Council. 
It had been divided into two enclosures, one being 
reserved, at the instance of Mrs Temple, for women 
and children. The agi cement by which the Arch- 
bishop handed it over to the Council was made 
terminable at three months’ notice, and the Arch- 
bishop had stipulated that no pubhc meetings 
should be held in the paik. At the openmg, the 
Archbishop said that in his judgment theie was 
nothmg better worth supplymg to the people, next to 
the ministrations of leligion, than these open spaces 
for recreation grounds. He had long cherished 
the idea of handing it over to the people, but had 
been told that it could not be done without an 
Act of Paihament, which was a troublesome under- 
taking. He was, therefore, very glad to find, when 
approached by Colonel Ford, that it was possible 
to do it simply by an agreement between himself 
and the County Council The Chairman of the 
Council (Mr. A. M Toriance) and the Chairman 
of the Parks Committee (Lord Monkswell) pro- 
posed and seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Archbishop 

The day of the openmg of the park at Lambeth 
was marked by another striking scene The Arch- 
bishop went down to the People’s Palace in Mde- 
End Road to address workmg-men He received 
a great ovation, crowds of the men pressing up on 
to the platform to shake hands with him, always 
made a gieat point of in the East End. The 
Archbishop’s speech was on “ Christianity and 
Imperialism,” a subject which lent itself to his 
passionate msistence on the duty of every man to 
see and hve up to his high caUmg for God and for 
his country 
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Qaccn ViclorUa Diamond Jubilee— The fourtJ> Ljunbctli 
OMiferer>ce IflO? — Ebbi Fleet — AmuigemcnU for the 
aeasiona at Lambeth I alacc — Archbishop Temple a conduct 
of the Conference— The Kncjellcnl Lcttcr—Tnc Serrice of 
DUmlnal In St Paol a— ^fccUn^at Cbutonbur} 

Os Sundnj June21 1807 thcArchbishopnttended 
in state the great Service of Tliankspving held at 
St Paul s in commemoration of tlie sistictTi j ear of 
HerMajestj sreign. Aver) large number of Ho) al 
personages were presentno less than tliu^ members 
of reigning families being seated m front of the 
choir gates. Witli the Arclibisliop was the iijcli 
bishop of ITnland deputed b) tlie Hoi)’ Synod of 
Kussia to represent tJie Orthodox Cliurcli at the 
Jubilee ceremonies. The sermon vvas preaclicd b) 
the Bishop of London (Dr Creighton) The Pnnee 
and Pnneess of Wales remained for the celebration 
of tlie Holy Eucharist not communicating 

On tlie following Tuesday the Archbishop was 
the principal figure in tlie reception of Her Jlajesty 
at tlie ivest front of St Paul s. It would be out 
of place to give any description here of that most 
remarkable occasion. The Te Dcum was sung to 
Sir George Martms noble settiim The Dean 
Canons, and Jlinor Canons song O Lord save the 
Queen.” The Dean (Dr Gregory) said the first 
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words of the Lord’s Prayer, which was immediately 
taken up by the vast assemblage which filled the 
ehurchyard. The Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) 
read the special prayer written by the Ai’chbishop 
The Ajchbishop then gave the Benediction, with a 
voice that reached every one. Finally, with an effect 
that can never be forgotten by any one who was 
present, the thousands that filled every available place 
m the churchyaid, every window, every roof, as far 
as eye could reach, sang mth tremendous force 
“All people that on earth do dwell.” Then came 
a silenca There was a delay somewhere. The 
Queen s carriage did not move The explanation 
was evident to those who occupied posts of 
vantage The carriages (seventeen) which con- 
tained the Princesses had to move off before 
the Queen’s carriage could move There would 
be an appieciable time durmg which no one would 
know what to do But the Pnmate knew. “ Three 
cheers for the Queen 1” he cried Needless to say 
it was taken up, and carried on, and the threatened 
hiatus was filled m a way that brought the tears 
couising down the cheeks of the dearly loved and 
venerable Queen. 

The gieat gathering of nearly 200 bishops of 
the Anglican Communion at the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1897 would m itself have been a mark 
of distmction in any Primacy. It was the fourth 
of these lemaikable gatherings They took their 
beginning from the mterest felt by one province of 
Colonial churches m the affairs of another Colonial 
province It was the Piovmcial Synod of the 
Canadian Church, stirred by the s-tate of affairs m 
the Church m South Africa, and moved by the 
Bishop of Ontario (Dr. Lewis, who was present at 
the Conference in 1897), that first took a step in the 
direction of a General Council of the Anglican 
Communion This fiist step was a Resolution 
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unanimously agreed to by the Provincial Synod 
on September 20 1805 tliat the Archbishop 

of Canterbury (Dr Longley) should be urged 
to summon such an assembly Out of 144 
bishops invited, 70 m all attended the Conference 
ra 1807 SIX English prelates feehng such grave 
doubts as to the propnety and wisdom of the step 
taken by Dr Longley that they declmed to attend 
the Conference 

For the Conference of 1878 108 bishops ac- 
cepted the invitation of tlie Archbishop (Dr Tait), 
but eight were prevented from attending and the 
number present was exactly 100 For the third 
Conference m 1888 211 were invited by the Arch 
bishop (Dr Benson) and 145 attended For the 
Conference of 1807 Dr Benson had invited about 
240 and of those 197 attended. The steady and 
large groivtli of the number of bishops in attend 
ance is only less remarkable than the exceedingly 
rapid rate at which bishopncs of the Anglican 
Communion were bemg created in various parts of 
the world. 

On Wednesday June 80 there was a QmetDay 
at Lambeth, to which all the bishops attending the 
Conference were mvited. 

On Fnday July 2 the Archbishop and the 
members of the Conference proceeded by special 
tram to Ebbs Fleet, to hold a solemn service at the 
traditional place of landing of Augustme and his 
band of forty monks m the year 597 The service 
was held near the memorial cross erected on the 
traditional spot by the late Liord Lranville. It may 
be well to state here the mam facts of this great 
cross, m order that they may be permanently 
preserved. It is, m its general form and plan a 
skilful reproduction though on a smaller scale, of 
the remarkable Anghcan crosses m the market 
place at Sandbach m Cheshire A laige number of 
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appropriate subjects, very carefully chosen, are 
represented on the four faces of the shaft and on 
the head of the cross, and the base bears a 
Latm inscription written by Dean Liddell, once 
Lord Granville’s tutor. The Enghsh translation, 
authorised by Dean Liddell, is as follows : 

Augustine, at length bi ought to Ebbs Fleet in the Isle of 
Tbanet after so many labours on land and at sea, at a 
conference with Eing Etbelbert on this spot, delivered his 
first discourse to our people and auspiciously founded the 
Christian faith, which was diffused with wonderful lapidity 
throughout the whole of England a d 596 

In order that the memory of these events may be 
preseived among the English people, GranviUe George 
Leveson Gower, Earl Granville, Lord Warden of the Cmque 
Ports, has caused this monument to be erected a.d 1884 

The mira edentate of the late Dean is a rather 
rhetorical way of representing the facts of the veiy 
slow spread of Christianity beyond Kent The 
cross and its site have since been conveyed fiom 
Lord Granville’s trustees to the trustees of Rich- 
borough Castle, of whom the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being is the chief 

After the service, the large paity of archbishops, 
bishops, clergy, and laity proceeded to the great 
enclosure called Richboiough Castle, with its 
unrivalled Roman walls, and there were received by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Sandwich 

On the next day, Saturday, the bishops present 
tl^ inaugural service at the Cathedral 
Church of Canteibury. The Archbishop dehvered 
an allocution from the Chair of Augustine, which 
had been moved from the Corona to the Sacrarium 
for the occasion On Monday, July 5, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated at Westminster Abbey 
at 9 A M., and at 11 a.m the first session of the 
Conference was held at Lambeth It was found 
that great care had been taken for the convenience 
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and comfort of the members. Each bishop had 
his own arm chair, witJi useful adjuncts for maknig 
notes the chairs were arranged m deep rows, facing 
one anotlier on either side of a central space down 
the middle of the Guard Hoorn. This arrangement 
worked excellently well m practice, and it can 
scarcely be improved upon The provision of 
lockers for all tbe bishops m another part of the 
palace, places marked witli their names for coats, 
etc. long lines of tables for luncheon m broad 
passages, and many other arrangements to which 
the best thought of a practical mmd had been given 
had the effect of malang the whole machmery of 
the sessions of the Conference work to the end 
m a most orderly convement, and comfortable 
manner These arrangements, to which the Arch 
bishop hunself had given much attention, were 
made under the skilful supcnntendence of Mr W 
D CarOe, the architect of the Ecclesiastical Com 
mission. All of the metropohtans, and all of the 
bishops from the United States of America, were 
invited m turn to stay for some days at Lambeth. 
The house party numbered as a rule about twenty- 
two, from Mondays to Wednesdays, and from 
Wednesdays to Saturdays. The Archbishop kept 
the Sundays as days of rest. 

It would clearly be out of place to use this 
opportunity by giving a history of the Conference. 
But it IS equally clear that something must be said 
of the personal part which the Archbishop himself 
played. 

No one had doubted that he would by his great 
personality hold the Conference together as an od 
mirable chairman. Bat it was very soon apparent 
that he was to do and to be much more than that. 
There need be no hesitation m saymg that the 
death of Dr Benson had been held to be a great 
blow to the prospects of the Lambeth Conference. 
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That prelate was ideally fitted to act as president 
of such a gathering. To him the distant bishops 
throughout the world had foi years turned for 
sympathy and advice. With him many of them 
had been m intimate correspondence. He knew 
then needs, theh hopes, their feais. To the 
American bishops he was a persona gratissima, 
and there can he no doubt that they came to the 
Confeience with a sense that its highest personal 
attraction had passed away. They went back to 
America full not only of the greatest leveience for 
Dr. Temple, but also of the warmest personal 
afEection for him. Ample testimony to the growth 
of tlus feeling was given at Eambeth itself , but as 
if to leave no doubt about the matter, a beautiful 
present came across the Atlantic, some time after 
their retmn, in the form of vessels for private Com- 
munion, of gold, exqmsitely designed and richly 
jewelled To add to the interest of this gift, the 
execution of the work had been entrusted to one 
who had been a pupil of Dr. Temple at Rugby. 
The foUowmg mscription was placed on the case : 

F CANTUAK 

Archbishoi' Primate Metropoiitan 

presiding over the 
Lambeth Confeience of 1897 
in the spirit of power and of love and of a sound mind 
from his brothers in the Amencan Episcopate 
an affectionate recognition of his wise leadership 
his justice his generosity his giacious hospitality 

The ALTchbishop acknowledged the gift m the 
followmg letter ; 

LiAivrnETH Paiace, Decemher 8, 1897 
My Di ar Bishop op Ajlbaiiy It is not easy to express the 
gratitude and pleasure -with which I received by the Hands of 
the Bishop of Rochestei the beautiful present ivhich my 
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brothcru in the United Stales hare kjndl\ sent mo ns a 
memorial of the hapnv daj*a we spent toccthcr in our 
I^mbcth Conference tnls^cax The whole time was to me 
a bl^wiiig for every day seemed to draw us closer together 
and deepen our sense of the greatness of the worh witli 
which we arc cntruitcd b\ our Lord and Afastcr 

And what kindness, hearty co-operation, what rend} 
tolerance, what generous syinpath}, I mwlf met with from 
every one present, I shall never forget as long os I lii-c. 

Your wonderfully beautiful gift Kpeaks and will ever 
speak to m) heart Tlic givcTH can never be absent from 
m) pmvcri. I’hc thoughtfulness shown jn miiry minute 
detail tells me that it is the o0cnng of genuine lonng kind 
Doo. I shall treasure it while I lire, shall leave it to 
ray successor as an undying token of the strong tic of affee 
tion that binds our two branches of the Church of Christ m 
the closest and most lonng onion 

"Unil you be so vcT) good as to con'Cj to m^ brothers 
bcortfelc tlianks for their kindness and behove me, your 
most afTcctionotc brother in Christ, F CAjmrAJt. 

The summary of tlie resolutions amved at b) 
the Conference, called the Encydicyil Lictter \vns 
drafted entirely b) himself in tlie course of a night, 
witliout consultation with ony one. WitJi out 
slight exceptions it was adopted and appears ns tlie 
published letter It began chamctensticaily intli 
the subject Temperance,” proceeded next to 
'Punty” and thence to * Sanebt) of Mamage. 
In each case tlie draft was dosel> compressed and 
went on broad principles. A short extract from 
each raa) be given Of temperance lie \rrote. 

It IS important to lay stress on the essentml con 
dibon of permanent success m tins work, namely 
that it should be taken up m a religious spint os 
part of Chnstaan devobon to the Lord.” Of 
punty, Tlie sin of imuunty is a degradation to 
those who fall into it, whether men or women and 
punty IS witlim reach of e\ery Chnstian who 
trustmg in the grace of God, fights the battle of 
his hapbsmal vow ” Of mamage. The mainten 

VOL. U T 
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ance of the dignity and sanctity of marriage lies at 
the root of social puiity, and therefore of the safety 
and sacredness of the family and the home. The 
foundation of its holy security and honour is the 
precept of oui Lord/ ‘ What therefore God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.’ ” 

It IS inteiestmg to note, ha^nng regard to the 
important hearings ” on Incense and Reservation 
which some time after followed, that, m the course 
of discussion at the Conference, the Archbishop 
msisted upon the great practical value of the pro- 
vision that foi the resolution of doubts as to the 
mannei of understanding, doing, or executing the 
things contamed m the Book of Common Prayer, 
the doubt should be taken to the Bishop of the 
Diocese, and if he doubted then to the Archbishop 
Dr. Benson had in his time pressed this point 
Another subject on which Dr. Temple had a strong 
view was the question between the broad and the 
restricted interpretation of the words of the Act of 
Umfoimity Amendment Act with regard to special 
forms of seivice appioved by the Ordinary ; “So 
that theie be not mtroduced into such service any- 
thing, except anthems or hymns, which does not 
form part of the Holy Scnptuies or Book of 
Common Piayer ” He mamtamed firmly the 
broad mterpretation, namely, that it sufficed that 
nothing should be intioduced that was not m 
harmony with the spirit of the Book of Common 
Prayer This refusal to be bound by the letter of 
the law, the wide meaning of inclusion attached to 
the words “form part of,” seemed not consistent 
with the Archbishop’s msistence on the exclusive 
force of the lettei m cases where the letter was at 
least not more conclusive than here. On this and 

^ It appears to be right to add, that, firm as Dr Temple was on the 
sanctity of marriage, his views on the position of the innocent party ” 
did not satisfy those who take the gravest view 
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on otlicr nccounU Imo of liis paragraphs in the 
Encyclical I etter on tlic Hook of Common Prayer 
may fitly be quoted here — 

The Book of Common Prayer next to the Ihbic lUcIf i« 
the authonUUrc ^lamhutl of Un. tloctni»c of tI>L Anghauj 
Communtoa TJjc prent doclnne» of the h/uth an, iJjcn 
cJcnrlr kct forth in iJicir true rchitirc proportion. Ami we 
hold that it «tt)uld be rao^t danrerous to tamper with ib< 
teaching other bs narrowing tlic Imaidth of lU comprehen 
Mon^ or b\ (h>ituH)inp the balano. of iU doctrine. We do 
not »{Kxik of any omi. Mon or inodltiratioji whreli might Iintx 
the ofTcct of practically denying an article in ope of tin. 
Creeds, for that would be not on)> dangerous but a direct 
bctru>al of the PaitlL Nc\erthclei%»i, it li* true that no Book 
can Minpiv crerv |wisihle need of worshippers in orciy \-ima 
lion or local drcuraitancc*. We IhcrUon. think it our duty 
to affirm the nght of c'xry Bi»lio{>, mtJnn Uic jumdlclion 
assigned to him b> the Cliurdi, to set forth or to mnction 
additional services ami pmvers when lit bcHcvya that God's 
uoik may be tlicn.b> furtlicrcd or tlic spintuaJ needs of tlic 
worslnnncrs more fulb met, and to adapt tlic pmy“cm already 
in the l>ook to tlie spcaal rc(|uirciiienU of bis own people. 
But we hold Uiat thu power iiimt always be subiect to any 
Jiiiiitatiuii imposed by the pronnciolorotlicr lawful autJionty 
and tlie utmost can. must bt taken that all such additions or 
ada[)tatiom be in tliorougli hamiun\ with Uie spirit and 
tenor of the whole Ik>oL 

Difficulties liaMng arisen iii some quarten wiUi regard to 
the odrainutmtion of Holy Communion to the nick we 
recommend tliat Kicli difficulties should bo left to be dealt 
wiUi by tlio Bishop of cadi Diocese in accordance iMth the 
direction contaiiad in tlic preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer Concermng the ScrMccs of the Cliurch. 

A great Service of Dismissal ivas held at St 
I’auls on Sunday August 1 at which tlie Arch 
bishop preached tlie sermon. 

Taking his text from Acts l 8 Ye shall 
receive po^ve^ from on lu^h," the Archbishop 
dwelt upon the theme whicli had formed the 
subject of some of his most stimng addresses to the 
Conference, one, especially'^ tlie recollection of which 
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will not pass away from the mind of any that heard 
it. The Christian, he told the vast congregation at 
St. Paul’s, who had learned to know something of 
the maivellous love of Chiist, could not hut feel the 
earnest desire to give to otheis that which was so 
deep a blessing to himself. A man was but half a 
Christian who was content to receive what the Lord 
so graciously gave to him, and had no thought or 
care for the many of those for whom Christ died 
who had not even heard the name of Christ The 
Church had been slumbering in this matter. 
It had been taken up by devoted men, and by 
associations of devoted men; but, as a body, 
the Church had left it qmte alone It was 
time for the Church to awaken to the fulness 
of that which the Lord required of her It was 
the Lord that called on the Church ; let the 
Church follow that call 

Many of those who heard this impassioned 
address no doubt realised that it was yet another 
example of the perseverance and persistence of the 
Archbishop In deference to the wish of the 
Conference he had toned down his remarks on 
the neglect of the Church, as a body, in the 
matter of missions His sermon was his own, and 
there was no tomug down theie 

This persistence endured to the end. The last 
sermon of his life was on Foreign Missions, as by 
strikmg coincidences the last completed speech of 
his life was on temperance, and the last words he 
utteied m public were on education The sermon 
refeiied to, the last of his life, was preached in 
Canteibury Cathedral on Sunday, November 30, 
his eighty-first birthday. “Woe is unto me,” was 
the text, “ if I preach not the Gospel ” 

Two characteristic utterances of the Archbishop 
at the Conference may be mentioned here With- 
out some such illustration, no one who was not 
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present can form an idea of tlie qunintlj iinconven 
tionnl vigour of Dr Temples prcsidencj 

On one occasion a deluite liad dragged itself out 
to Its close. One of the most important Bishops 
rose and said that he mslied before tlie discussion 
ended to make one remark he felt sure it voiild 
not prolong the discussion winch had alread) 
occupied quite siifllcient time. It turned out tlmt 
the Bishops remark stirred iin more than one 
speaker and led to a considerable consumption of 
saluablc time. When at lengtli the Arelibishop 
brouglit the debate to its final close, he observed 
Bishop of ne.vt time s ou don t want others 

to talk, keep jour own mouth shut" As an 
illustration of tins frankness an example ma) be 
giTOn from anotlier occasion not at the Conference. 
A bishop who i\as speaking found himself at 
variance inth Ins audience, composed of Ins 
Episcopal bretlireii He felt sure tlint they must 
be in agreement aith him, not at variance, and in 
a piualed wa) he repeated his remark, but still 
witli the same unsatisfactory result Tlie Arch 
bishop, m the cliair came to his assistance wrth 
the trcncliant utterance, 'Bishop of what 

you mean is all right but wlmt you say isn t what 
you mean." He liad accurately diagnosed tlie 
dillicultj 

The other example came about in tins way 
The Archbishop ivas reading to the assembled 
bishops the draft which he liad prepared for tlie 
summary of tlie resolutions of the Conference, to 
be published ns the Encyclical Better from the 
Archbishops, Bishops Metrop^ohtan, and otlier 
Bishops of the Holy Catliobc Church m full com 
munion witli the Church of England.” He had 
used very strong language about tlie n^hgeiice of 
the Church of England m tlie matter of missionary 
work among the heathen and m foreign parts. More 
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than one bishop begged that the severe plirases of 
censure might be seriously moderated, to bring them 
within cover of what those who spoke believed to 
be the real facts. The Archbishop declined to 
change the phrases The objectors persisted, going 
so far as to declare that the expressions used were 
unjust, and would greatly grieve the keen supporters 
of missions without having any useful effect upon 
such as were neghgent Still the Archbishop 
declined to change, and after a time the session 
came to its appointed end. 

The next morning the Archbishop commenced 
the proceedings by announcmg that he proposed to 
modify the phrases objected to, although for his 
own part he thought them not too strong. He 
then read the passage m the foim in which it 
appears in the pubhshed encychcal letter. A 
leading American Bishop sprang up and began to 
thank the Archbishop warmly for acceding to the 
wishes expressed the evening before The Bishop’s 
words were interrupted by a stern pronouncement 
from the President's chair, “Bishop of 
you may thank me as much as you like , but you 
must thank me m sdence ” 

It is a curious fact, known probably to very 
few, told to the writer by the Archbishop himself 
when he was Bishop of London, that a similar 
remark was once made to himself When he went 
up to Oxford from Rugby to read his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor in DivmiLy, he took with him a 
buudle of the boys’ exercises to occupy the hour of 
the thesis, if, as he was given to understand was 
usual, no one came to hear it He amved at the 
appomted place , there was no one there ; he set 
to work upon the exercises. Suddenly a door 
opened and a Master of Arts came in, followed by 
eighteen or twenty undergraduates, who proceeded 
to seat themselves The Master rose and prepared 
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to read his thesis , but the Master of Arts explained 
to him that he ivas an examiner who could not 
find any other room than this for the vtva voce 
examination of a number of undergraduates for 
some pass examination Mr Temple rephed that 
the room was assigned to him for the reading of 
his thesis, and since tliere were members of the 
University present, read it he must. After trymg 
in vam to persuade him to take another view the 
blaster of Arts delighted him by the quamt 
suggestion — “ Can you not dehver it m silence, 
wmle we go on with ourtnua voce^** And this he 
didl 

On Tuesday August 3 the Archbishop and 
more than a hundred of the bishops who had 
attended the Lambeth Conference proceeded by 
roecial tram to Glastonbur) the cradle of 
British Christianity " There a noble ceremonial 
had been ormms^ by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Dr Kennion) to whom the whole Church 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. The mam purpose 
was that m the 1300th year from the coming of 
Augustme to convert the Enghsh to Cluistianity 
the whole Anghcan Comraumon at home and abroad 
should make special pilgrimage to a site mtimately 
connected witli the much earher Chnstiarnty of 
the British races, whom the pagan Saxons and 
Ai^es drove out of their lands. 

Tlie Archbishop and bishops robed m St John s 
Church and the clergy (560 m number) m St 
Benedicts Church and the schools of iJie two 


parishes. The choir numbered 150 The pro 
cession to the Abbey nuns was headed by the 
Mayor m robes, and the Corporation Tte day 
was magnificently fine, but the bliwing heat of the 
sun was almost unbearable. When the Archbishop 
emerged at the end of the procession mto the full 
light of the sun, he was urged to place some 
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covering on his head, as almost every one else was 
forced of necessity to do, “No,” he said, with 
characteristic energy of utteiance, “ No , my skull 
is thicker than yours ! ” It would be difftcult to 
imagme anything of the kind moie beautiful than 
the long procession, of which no one could see the 
two ends at the same time, movmg in its many 
coloured robes and hoods across the great grass 
lawns at the east of the i uins, kept m such exquisite 
order by Mr Stanley Austin, the owner of the 
historic site The long line wound romid the 
rums on the south side, then turned and passed 
up the centre of what was once the nave, and so 
on to the great choir where seats weie arranged 
for all, the brdhant sky being the only covermg 
The effect of the seivice, impiessive enough in 
itself, was infinitely enhanced by the memories 
that clung to the ancient walls, in parts so pictur- 
esque m their nun, m parts so sound m their 
massive strength The address was given by the 
Bishop of Stepney (Dr Browne). Affcei the 
address, the Bishop of Albany (Dr Doane) read a 
message from the Presidmg Bishop of the Chm-ch 
in the United States of Ameiica, then the 
3fagmjicat, the Archbishop’s Benediction, and the 
Nunc Dimuttis} 

1 A full account of the proceedings is given in No XXX. of the 
publications of the Church Historical Society, under the title 
“Glastonbury” 
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OmCIAL VISITS TO SCOTLAKB 

"V lilt to the General Aisembly (1898)— Temperance reception — 
Attendance at the annoal meetiog of the Scottish Threefold 
Option ATllance In the Masonic Hall — VUt to Perth and 
the Episcopal Cborch in Scotland (190S). 

Few events of Dr Temples pnmacy were more 
•sinking m tliemselves, or fartner reaching m the 
impression they made, than his visit to the vener 
able General Assembly of tbe National Church of 
Scotland- The mvitation came from Dr James 
Paton, of St. Pauls, Glasgow the Convener of 
the Committee on Temperance, who has most 
kindly commumcated the detailed information on 
which this account of the visit is based. The 
Archbishop s note m reply was, of course, bnet 
prompt, and highly characteristic he would come 
to Edinburgh in May and would address the 
Gtuersl Assembly on the day on which Dr Paton 
gave m the Committees Report on Temperance. 

The Archbishop arrived m Edmborgh on the 
evening of Thursday l^Iay 26 1898 and was 

received at the Balmoral Hotel by his host the 
Right Reverend the Moderator of the General 
Assembly Dr Leishman of Lmton. The next 
rriommg about two hundred and fifty leading 
persons met His Grace at breakfast by specid 
mvitation On leaviiig the hotel. Dr Temple pro 
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ceeded to the place where the Committee on 
Temperance and a large number of their friends 
had just finished the annual breakfast under the 
presidency of Dr. Paton. There he made a short 
and rousmg speech, begmnmg with a well-deserved 
and not wholly original national compfiment, ‘a 
breakfast in Scotland seemed to him better than a 
breakfast anywhere else in the world.’ He assured 
those present that as they were the members of 
the Church Temperance Association, Ins heart was 
with them m all the woik they undertook Then 
he broke out into a stern denunciation of the sm of 
mdifference m regard to the teriible results of 
intemperance Indifference m the presence of the 
notorious facts was the very antipodes of all true 
Christian sentiment. 

There is one course which I beg of you as Christians not 
to take , and that is, to be mdifierent For any Chnstian to 
look on and say that he has nothing to do wth it, stirs my 
strongest indignation My friends ' my friends ' let us smk 
it mto our very souls that we have no right to be indifferent 
in such a cause ' 

Thence the Archbishop went to Holyrood 
Palace, where the Lord High Comnussioner to the 
Church of Scotland, the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, was holding semi-Royal State during the 
sittings of the General Assembly. After the 
presentation. Dr Temple drove with the Lord 
High Commissioner m the procession to the 
Assembly Hall, wheie he sat m the Throne 
Gallery on the right hand of Lord Leven during 
the constitution of the Assembly and the opening 
service. The attendance, as was only natural, was 
abnormally large. The galleries and corridors were 
crowded with people, who, m the phrase of the 
accurate Scottish logic, “stood through the whole 
sederunt.” Dr P aton formally presented the report. 
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nnd tlieii gave vvnj to Dr rcin])le, whom lie felici 
toush dcscnbcd as the most distmpiished living 
represcntnUv c of the famous Cliiirch of England 
n minister of Christ who had ennobled a great nnd 
gracious career b) his courageous nnd unvvenncvl 
and impassioned defence of the greatest of all 
modem social rcfomis, tlic cause of tempemnea 
The Archbishop was Uicn led dovm h) the Pnii 
cipal Clerk from the 1 lironc Gallery to tlie floor of 
the House, tlie whole of the vast audience rising to 
their feet nnd receiving him witli overwhelming 
cheers. 

Dr Patou describes lits address ns one of tlie 
most direct, practical, nnd impassioned addresses 
ev er heard witliin tliose wells , free from all attempt 
at rhetorical flourishes of anj kind leaving the 
indelible conviction that a trulj Apostolic minister 
Imd spoken nnd spoken in tlie power of tlic Spirit 
of God. The speech wes printed by the Com 
mittcc, with a full nnd interesting account of the 
proceedings m the Asscmbl) Hall nnd at tlie 
Threefold Option mcebng which followed in the 
Masonic Hall' 

The summor) statement of tlie mam pomts and 
features of tlic speech which Dr Paton lias kindl) 
been at the pains to make, shows the vividness of 
tlie impression left bj iL 

The dominant note vvus of liirii hopefulness. 
The movement was going perpetunDj forward. It 
had never receded. The progress might be slow 
but tliere was alwaj's some progress. Ube root of 
the work was tlie precept of our Lord Love one 
anotlier,” and that could never fail 1 On tlie 
one hand, he denounced indifference, ns failing 
to follow the step of the Lord nnd on the 
other hand he vindicated tlic principle of Christian 

* Thin report, price one penny can probably itlll bo obtained oo 
application to the Organl*lo|r Secretary tiS Qoeen Street, Edlobargii 
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liberty. He descnbed the woik of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, in each of the thirty- 
five dioceses, with a total staff of eighty -five 
temperance evangelists and thousands of helpers all 
pledged to do what they can, and persisting m 
doing it He called for the assistance of the Legis- 
lature to lemove a gieat many of the temptations 
continually overpowering the weak, and continually 
mcreasmg the number of those who fall. He 
showed the use and value of total abstmence, 
especially to those foi whom it is really impossible 
to walk m sober ways unless they cut the tempta- 
tion clean off as the Lord Himself commanded 
He reminded them that such woik is not to be 
done only or mainly by speakers “You cannot do 
much in this cause except by personal labour. 
Without that, all attempts at work are poor and 
meagie ” 

He tmned then to the clergy of the Scottish 
Church, and declared that only in proportion as 
they took up this cause, and peisonally proved 
their devotion to it by the manner of their own 
hvmg, would the effect of all they did show itself as 
a gift of God’s own governance , and he urgently 
repeated that without such personal devotion the 
cause could not wm He particularly appealed to 
those who do not think it their duty to become 
abstainers themselves, to show by their zeal, by 
their earnestness for temperance, by their own 
action in restiammg theu own indulgence, that they 
really do care about the cause He showed how 
these friends can very decidedly help, as far as 
legislation is concerned, even more than abstainers 
can , and theu fervently added, “ I, for my part, 
am fi:ee to confess that if I cannot get a man’s 
conscience with me, I had rather not have the man 
^th me at all , but, if he is really in earnest to 
help, a man will readily find means of provmg it ” 
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In closing the Archbishop \crj warmh Ck 
pressed his npprecmlion of the ‘ cvtmorainnrj 
kindness" \nth nhich he lind been receiicd and 
in apologj for tlic time he had occupied protested. 
For m) part, I feel the call to tins great work 
through ms serj heart and soldi” IVhile again 
recognising tlie full hberts of Chnstian conscience 
in e\ei^ man tliat lues, he still dared to plead tliat 
eicrj one should join in helping this cause, not 
being so foolish ns to object I am onl) one," so 
foolish as ‘ to be flunking so much about thcinselv es 
at all ' but to do it for the sake of Christ who- 
died for us. and who calls iis to li\e for Hiin„ 
Be read) to make cierj sacrifice tliat maj come in 
joUr path for jour fellow creatures and do it tliat 
j ou maj be more like the blessed Lord tliat died 
upon tlie Cross I" 

The Leader of the House Dr Scott of Edin- 
burgh and Lord Balfour of Burleigh proposed 
and seconded a resolution of tlianks, calling upon 
the Moderator to express to tlie Archbishop the 
gratitude of the General Assemblj This the 
Sloderator proceeded to do m scrj bappj terms, 
toucliing 111 his concluding remarks upon tlie rein 
tion of the National Churches of England and 
Scotland He remarked in tins connexion 
that it was impossible for tlicm to forget tliat 
tlie advocate of Social Hcforra to whom Qii^ liad 
been listening was tlie greatest ecclesiastic in tlie 
kingdom and tliat this was the first time the 
General Assemblj everlmd the honour of receiving 
the Head of the Great Anglican Churclu" If thej 
must " still move on parallel Imes, watli the dividmg 
space broader than they could wish they coidd at 
least pmy and hope tliat the force of spmtunl 
attraction was bringing them nearer and one of 
the stages of approach was accomplished when 
the Pnmate of all England came to the General 
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Assembly of the Church of Scotland to give it the 
benefit of his expeiienced counsel, and was welcomed 
With the profound respect due to a father in God, 
a brother in Christ ” 

The Archbishop, m his leply, said that he would 
rather reverse the position, feehng that the honour 
had been paid to him and to the Church of England 
m his bemg invited on such an occasion and for 
such a purpose an honour he would remember to 
the day of his death , behevmg in his heart, as he 
truly did, that the difference between the Churches, 
after all, does not keep apart the Christian love, 
and the deep Christian sympathy, which ought to 
unite together all those who hold the Faith as it is 
revealed m the Holy Woid of God “ IMy heart is 
with you, and will remain with you always ” 

Aftei leaving the General Assembly, amidst 
fresh manifestations of every mark of affection and 
esteem from aU present, and from the great crowds 
around the doors, the Archbishop attended the 
Second Annual Meetmg of the Scottish Three- 
fold-Option iMliance in the Masonic Hall, where 
also there was a crowded and enthusiastic audience 
Sir Tohn N Cuthbertson, LL D , of Glasgow, occu- 
Tned the chair and intioduced the Archbishop, who 
turned at once to discuss “the paiticular method 
that IS pioposed by this Alliance of Scotsmen for 
legislatmg m the matter of Temperance Reform ” 
He vindicated the “ absolute necessity of seeking 
the help of the Legislatme to dimimsh these 
temptations to excess,” it bemg “too dreadful to 
think that many pooi, strugglmg, and leaUy peni- 
tent victims, who earnestly desne to be set free, 
-are actually baried from repentance because their 
countrymen allow all these teiiible aUuiements to 
be set beside then path ” 

He emphasised the necessity, also, of carrying 
the people themselves largely with them m any 
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licciiiing pronosnijs nnd tliciiCL the conMotion tliat 
Uie\ should thron upon tlic people — the electorate 
— the rcsponsibllit) of sapng wliethtr tlie^ uould 
haic lliese temptations amongst them at nil, and 
if so under wliat limitations nnd conditions. He 
proceeded to show tlmt tlic choice oncred to the 
electorate must be n rent choice, and not simpU 
one course witli ■\es or no it must contain scscral 
opbons nliicli ttic\ might consider one or other of 
which thcj might decide upon ns being best for 
their particular locnht) 

He liad read the Threefold Option Hill until 
a good deni of attention It seems to me an 
e\ccedingl> Mod nttemjit to deal mtli the problem 
before us. It submits tlirce options to the elector 
ate an option for reduction in tlie number of 
licences to a statutorj maximum an option for 
tlie proliibiboii of tlie traffic in a localitj mtli 
certain specified exceptions ns to hotels, etc. nnd 
an option for the public monajrcment of tlie traffic, 
under unsc nnd stntutor) conditions, for the welfare 
of tlie communit) and no longer for pm ate gam." 
\Vith tlus ranct) of options he emphaticallj agreed 
and he added I certninl) mil pledm mj-self to 
tins, tlmt if it goes to tlic House of Lairds I mil 
support it tlierc mtli all my power" He hoped 
that it might become law os soon ns possible. But 
he warned them that, if the) were not willing to 
persevere again nnd again, they could not succeed. 

If )ou do not moi’c in tlie name of God, nnd 
beenuse you are tnkmg up Gods cause, you cannot 
^vin — you cannot win 1 I licg you to take tins for 
)OUr perpetual principle — that you ivill persevere 
to tlie last" 

The Master of Polirartli proposed, and Sir 
Mark Stewart, M P seconded a vote of tlinnks 
after which His Grace lunched witli the Moderator 
and left Edmbutgh for London at 2.20 pjl 
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having only ariived from London on the previous 
night. 

Thus happily, Dr. Paton says, closed an episode 
that appealed at once to the imagination and the 
heart of the Scottish people as few events have 
done during the past generation The Archbishop 
was extremely gratified at the reception everywhere 
accorded to him, and repeatedly assured the Con- 
vener, at whose appeal he had come to Scotland, 
that it was ‘‘ one of the most perfectly delightful 
days he had ever spent m the cause of temperance 
refoim.” There are not many men of seventy-six 
years and a half who could fit into thirty-six houis 
the double journey between London and Edinburgh, 
a night’s rest, and all the giving forth of electrical 
sympathy which this visit to Scotland involved. 

The Archbishop’s visit to the General Assembly 
of the Chuich of Scotland in 1898 was not his only 
ofiicial visit to Scotland. Four years later, when 
he was within four months of eighty years of age,, 
he went still farther north, to Perth, and there 
took pait m an interesting function of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. The occasion was the dedica- 
tion of the new Chapter House added to St Niman’s 
Cathedral Church m memory of Charles Words- 
worth, for forty yeais Bishop of the umted Dioceses 
of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, and foi 
some years prior to 1854 Warden of Tiinity College, 
Glenahnond Di. Willunson, formerly Bishop of 
Truro, who had succeeded Bishop Wordsworth in 
1893, invited his foimer neighbour in the south- 
west to visit Perth, and pi each at the Dedication 
on July 31, 1902 The Marquis of Salisbury, at 
the Archbishop’s request, most kindly put off a 
debate in the House of Lords, to enable His Grace 
to keep his Scottish appointment The Bishop of 
St Andrews rented at that time Pitfour Castle, 
SIX miles out of Perth, but the Archbishop elected 
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to stay with Dr Ronson, the Dean of SL Andrews 
and IVovost of St Ninian s, in order to avoid the 
SIX miles drive at the end of so many hours of rail 
way travellm^ and before the early service the next 
morning 

The days work on the 81st was hard enough for 
so old a man after so long a journey to be followed 

the return journey the next day The Arch 
bishop was present at the Holy Communion at 6 
preached m the forenoon, appeared and spoke 
at luncheon m the Deanery held a reception m the 
County Buildings in the afternoon when he shook 
hands with hundreds of people, and m the evening 
attended Evensong at the Cathedral Church 
followed by a sermon by the Bishop of Salisbury 
the nephew of Bishop Charles Wordsworth. The 
Dean remarked that the Archbishop appeared to 
take most mterest m a merry little pau of twin 
boys, Alasdotr and Adrian Kinloch sons of the 
Chapter Clerk who acted as his tram bearers. 
The Archbishop was delighted with them.^ At 
the reception he rose to shake hands with eveiy 
lady who was presented to him Hjs host, moved 
thereto by one who knew and had a right to speak, 
ventured to sugg^ that be should not get up but 
bow as he sat. r'his only made him more energetic ^ 
m his pohteness 

** A ll that he said, both m preaching and in 
speaking was land and wise and holy But it was 
the great presence of the Archbishop splendid in 
extreme old age, his venerable and kingly mien his 
beautiful old fashioned courtesy that made the 
deepest and most lasting impression.” 

* ThaM tvo tvln brother* were IdDed in the railw^ aeadent at 
Cndworth on January 19, 1005 on their way to BradSeld oehooL They 
haH «lw*y* before gone by the other roote bnt on thJa decided 

that they would try the Midland roote for a b nge. 
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Primary Visitation Charge, 1898 — Questions of ritual, and doc- 
trme, and disciplme The opinion of the Archbishops on 
incense Lay deputation of protest The Archbishop’s 
opinion on the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 

In the summer of 1898 Sir William Harcourt 
■wrote a series of letters to the Tnnes> m which he 
made veiy strong comments upon the growth 
unchecked, as it appeared to him of ntuahstic 
practices. The Archbishop took no public notice 
of these letters. His general policy was not to 
enter into any controversy in the press, and not 
to correct misrepresentations He acted on the 
principle of waitmg for an opportunity of his own 
selection to deal with the subject in a complete 
manner. 

The Visitation Chaige of October 1898 was the 
only reply the Archbishop made to Sir William 
Harcourt. In it he expressed his o-wn personal 
opinion clearly and concisely on two mam pomts 
raised by the political controversialist. The practice 
of Confession, he declared, tended to weaken 
character. As regaided variety of ritual, he 
mamtamed, “ it is unity of ceremonial that makes 
possible the toleration of diversity of opinion ” 
This is not the place to discuss the correctness of 
these views 
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The Charge naturally dealt with some burning 
questions, such as the uneasmess in the Church, 
the doctnne of the Holy Eucharist, improper 
objects of Worship and Prayers for the Head. 
Under the second of these heads the Archbishop 
quoted the words of IVlr Bennett, of Frome, on the 
Real Presence, which the Pnvy Council refiised to 
condemn and said this — 

It la not possible reallj to distingmsh between this 
doctnne and the doctnne commonJy called “ Consub- 
rtantiatioii " and it is important that it ahonJd be 
clearJy understood that it is not unlawful to hold it 
and to teach it within the Church of Ennland. Up to 
this pomt the Church of England, in fact, l^Tes the ques- 
tion open. 

This of necessity caused some discussion and 
SIX or seven months later a hope was addressed to 
him that he might * see his way to declare that 
the doctnne of Consubstantistion cannot properly 
be held m the Church of England, and ought not 
to be taught by her clergy ” There does not 
Mpear to hs any pubhc record of a reply firom his 
Grace. A rraly of a satisfactory nature would 
have been difficult, considering the statement to 
which he had committed himBcffi 

Considerable discussion was caused by an answer 
sent by the Archbishop to an mdmdual who had 
asked him to grant a dispensation to total ab- 
stainers to receive in one kiniL The answer was 
published by the Archbishop s correspondent with 
a to the effect that it appeared to be 

possible to meet the case by reducmg the alcohohc 
strength of the cbahce so as not to exceed that of 
many temperance beverages. To any such dilution 
as this, very natural objection was raised. The 
letter itself was as follows — 
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LasIBETH PAIiACB, S E , 
May G, 1898 

My dear Sir In leply to your lettei of 5th inst I am 
desired by the Aichbishop of Canteibuiy to say that this 
matter has been carefully consideied by the Bishops, and 
that, though they could not consent to sanction the 
administiation of the Holy Communion in one kind only, 
they know notlung to prevent the dilution of the wine ivith 
water before it is bi ought into the church to whatever extent 
may be necessary Hailey (Chaplain) 

It will be seen by the dates that any considera- 
tion by the bishops of the amount of dilution 
possible must have been on some pievious occasion, 
and some at least of the bishops were unaware of 
any such discussion. The Archbishop’s reply must 
not be regarded as expressing any approach to 
such an opinion as that which his correspondent 
discovered m it 

In the autumn of 1898 a gentleman "wrote to 
the Archbishop to complain that in one of the 
churches in the Diocese of Canterbury he had been 
offered wafer bread, “such as (I am mformed) is 
m use m the Church of Rome. As I have no 
wish,” the letter continued, “to be a partaker in 
idolatry oi to enter into communion with that 
apostate Chuich, I at once returned the wafer to 
the minister who gave it me, with these words, 
'This is not bread, I refuse to take it’” The 
Archbishop replied that the rubric was somewhat 
ambiguous. At the time when it was fiamed, many 
preferred ordmary bread, and many probably 
a majority preferred the old practice and used 
unleavened bread. The rubric did not say that 
thenceforth ordinary bread was to be used, but 
simply that the new practice must suffice. To 
tolerate both sides was a very common method of 
putting an end to a quariel Unleavened bread 
was certainly used by our Lord at the first institu- 
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tion of the SncramenU Its use continued from the 
Apostles times. The earl} Christians did not 
make n point of tlie use of eitlicr Tlic Western 
Churcli gmduoll} settled doun into tlic use of 
unlea\cncd bread, while the Greek Church took 
tlic otJicr Mcw and has for centuries used lea>ened 
bread. He thought his correspondent was making 
a great deal too much of nn unimportant matter 
* You cannot rcall} think timt the Sacrament 
becomes idolatrous if the bread is of the same kind 
ns that which our Lord used ** 

TIic correspondent pointed out tliat tlic Pnv*} 
Council had twice pronounced tlie use of wTifer 
bread to be illc^l and }ct tlie Archbishop tliought 
it of such small importance ns not to be worth 
mentioning lo tins the Archbishop replied tliat 
he WHS dealing in his former letter wjtli tlie charge 
of idolatr) and that on the charge of illcgalit} n 
clcrg)*man could be prosecuted in the Consistory 
Court After a Icnf^h} rejoinder from Ins cor 
respondent the Archbishops chaplain WTote tlmt 
his Grace did not sec nii) ad\antagc in contmuing 
the correspondence, as tlic person aggrie\ed was 
not in tlic parish wlicrc the matter of complaint 
nrosc. 

The Archbisliops MciiH and action in cases of 
the remarriage of a divorced person fall rather into 
tliat part of Ins life which he sjient as Bishop of 
Jjonefon Tlie matter whs brouglit before lum as 
Archbishop on one occasion by the Ucv W Black, 
in a letter dated 1 ebrunr} 6 1800 in wliicli Mr 
Black stated tlmt the Pro}cr Book and Canon 
declared marriage indissoluble. The Archbishop 
rephed on tlie 7th from Lambctli ns follows — 

RpvFwfrvTt Sm — 1 70 Book of Common l*raycr doc* not 
pronounce mnmflgo Indisiolnblc. It declafta that whom 
Gcd hath joined together no roan may put asunder 
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Our Loid’s exception m the case of adultery shows that 
a di voice in such a case is not man’s doing but the Lord’s 
Yours faithfully, F CA>jruAE. 

Mr. Black did not accept the Archbishop’s 
argument. 

We must now turn to one of the gieat events 
of Dr. Temple’s Primacy, the hearings on incense, 
etc 

Reference was made above (page 274), in con- 
nexion with the Encyclical Letter of the Lambeth 
Conference, to Dr. Temple’s view of the direction in 
the preface to the Book of Common Prayer with 
regard to the solution of cases of doubt In private 
conference the Archbishop frequently pressed the 
advisabihty of this method, as his predecessor had 
done. It was known that Dr. Temple would 
welcome such a refeience to himself by any bishop 
who for sufficient reasons did not feel willing to 
decide cases of doubt on great and general ques- 
tions of a ritual character. It may perhaps be 
well to give the actual words of the direction, 
though every one has it m that most interesting 
and valuable document, the preface to the Prayei 
Book, a document which very few persons in any 
walk of life have read through : 

And forasmuch as nothing can be so plamly set forth, 
but doubts may arise in the use and practice of the same , 
to appease all such diversity (if any arise) and for the 
resolution of all doubts, concerning the manner how to 
^derstand, do, and execute, the things contained in this 
Book , the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
s all alway lesort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who by his 
iscretion shall take older for tne quieting and appeasing of 
the same , so that the same ordei be not contrary to any- 
^ing contained in this book And if the Bishop of the 
Diocese be in doubt, then he may send for the resolution 
thereof to the Archbishop. 

Certam bishops, declarmg themselves to be m 
doubt in regard to the lawfulness of the use of 
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inccnsc and of processional lights b) certain of their 
clei^ in public TNorslup armiiffcd io send for tJie 
resolution thereof to tlie Archbishop Inosmucli 
as tlic cases selected affected botli proMnccs, tlie 
two Arclibishops sat together nt l>ambeth, and 
heard counsel on both sides through sc\cra] dajs. 
The full arguments of counsel for and against tfie 
la^^'fulncss of tlic use of inccnsc and of processional 
hghts in public worship were publislied m book 
form bj Longmans and b) Spottis^voode. For 
our present purpose we ore not concerned mtli 
these arguments Our concern is only with tlie 
Archbishop s treatment of tlicm 

The decision of the Archbishops was dell^e^ed 
^ Dr Temple at Lambetli on Jul} 31 1800 
There is no secret m r^ard to tlie fact tlmt the 
formal document was written entirel) by himself 
and submitted by him in its complete form to 
his brother Archbisliop This has been mode tlie 
subject of ad\erse comment but very little 
thought is needed to show tlmt after all it was 
the only reasonable course. The attempt to draft 
such a document in a committee of two or to 
make a cento of paragitiplis and sentences and 
arguments prepared by tlie two Archbishops, 
would almost certainly have ended in tlie produc 
tion of a piece of work neither concise nor clear 
And it may be taken ns certain tlmt a prelate of 
tlie wide experience and excellent judgment whicli 
the Archbishop of York possessed, would, after 
having ensured a precise understanding on the 
mom lines of tlie decision and the main arguments 
on which it was based, request his colleague m the 
matter to put it mto formal words. Under the 
conditions which existed it appears to be con 
venient for our present purpose to speak of the 
Archbishop " not ‘ tlie Archbishops," in descnbmg 
the metboos by which the end was reached. 
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The document is redolent of the Primate’s 
method and manner. Its first words go straight 
to the point, without a word as to the difficulties 
of the case, or a suggestion that it had been well 
argued, though a reference is eventually made to 
these points. The Archbishop was not wont to 
speak of difficulties or to pay compliments when he 
was bent on business These are the opening 
words : 

The questions put before us at the present time are 
two the lawfulness of the liturgical use of incense, and the 
lawfulness of carrying hghts m procession, in the public 
worship of the Church of England 

Theie is no duection in the Book of Common Piayer 
either enjoining oi authorising either of these practices 
But it IS aigued that they are practically sanctioned by the 
Ornaments Rubric prefixed to the Order foi Mormng Prayei 
And it is consequently this Rubric that we have to interpret 
It seems most convement first to mterpret it as it stands, 
and then to consider whethei any circumstances tend to 
contravene or modify this mterpretation 

It will he well to quote the actual words of the 
Rubric : 

And heie is to be noted, That such Ornaments of the 
Church, and of the mimsteis thereof at all times of their 
ministration, shall be retained, and be m use, as Aveie in this 
Church of England by the authoiity of Parliament, m the 
second yeai of the leign of Ring Edwaid the Sixth 

The Ajrchbishop’s mterpretation proceeds on the 
principle that the Rubric imposes two limitations 
on the Ornaments : 

Any Ornament ^ which is not required at any time of the 
mmistration of the mmisters, and any Ornament which was 
not in use by authority of Parhament in the second year of 
King Edivard the Sixth, is not an Oniament to which the 
Rubric applies 

' Omameutj as is non irell known, has nothing' to do ■with the idea 
of decoration It is the Latin omamentum, apparatus, furniture, etc 
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The Archbishop s view was that the former of 
these limitations was the stncter m fact that it 
might well exclude Ornaments mcluded under the ^ 
latter, and he therefore dealt with it first and 
fully It may be better to dispose of the other 
first on the present occasion. This is what the 
Archbishop says near the end of the deasion — 

We have examined the first of these lumtationi, and have 
concluded that it forbids the use of mcense and of lights 
earned m procession in pubhc worship It is obvious that 
this conclnsion makes it unnecesaiy to examine at any 
length the second limitafaon. Whether as seems most 
probable, the authontj of Parliament in the second year of 
the reign of Kmg Edward the Sixth means the first Ar t of 
Umfomuty, and therefore the Prayer Book of 1549 or 
means the immediately preceding state of the law does not 
affect the argumentfl which we have used. 

The Archbishop then states the difficulty caused 
by the anomalous rule which made the operation 
of an Act to date from the first day of the Session 
m which it was passed, that is some time before 
the Royal Assent, and adds, But it is not 
necessary for us to enter into this matter now, as 
the questions before us are sufficiently determined 
^vithout reference to the pomt.” 

We can now turn to the mam grounds of the 
decision against the lawfulness of incense and 
processional lights m pubhc worship, as bemg 

Ornaments not requu^ at any time of the 
ministration of the mini«jters,” to quote the Arch 
bishop s way of stating the force of this part of the 
Rubric. 

The minlstrataon of the ministers is contained m and 
pr escribed by the Book of Common Prayer It u there that 
we fiTvi xr \ip. t IS the form to be oboei ed m nU the offices of 
public worship The 36th Canon requires from every 

clergyman, and every dergyroan has ever since made and 
still makes, a solemn promise containing the some words. 
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that he will use the foim m the said Book prescribed and 
none other ^ 

Against this it is contended that the Pmyei Book of 1549 
contains ceremonies which are not in the Prayer Book of 
1552, and that since omission is not prohibition, these 
omitted ceremonies are still lawful under the later Act 
Whether omission is prohibition it is not necessary for us to 
consider But prohibition is prohibition , and nothing can 
he clearer than the ivords used in the Act of 1559 prohibit- 
ing the use of any ceremony not ordered in the Book 

The words of the Act are certainly clear : - 

All and singular ministers in any Cathedral or Parish 
Church or other place shall be bounden to say and 
use the Mattms Evensong Celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
and administration of each of the Sacraments and all then 
common and open prayer, in such order and form as is 
mentioned in the said hfth and sixth year of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth [noth the one or two well-knovTi 
\anations stated] and none other or otherwise 

The Archbishop then disposes of the argument 
that the Act of 1559, not havmg previously 
received the assent of Convocation, is not bindmg 
on the consciences of the clergy, by the remark 
that the Act was fully accepted by the Church at 
the time and its authority was never questioned, 
and by the fact that it was fully set forth in the 
begmmng of the Manuscript Prayer Book signed 
by Convocation on December 20, 1661, and then 
presented to the King, the Act being ‘‘thus 
formally adopted by the authority of the Church ” 

It IS qmte true (the Archbishop proceeds) that there may 
be variations which are so brief, so long m use, so un- 
important, that a Bishop would be justified in refusing to 
allow a clergyman to be prosecuted because of his use of 
them Four examples are stated, namely, the words said by 
the people before and after the Gospel, the saying of the 
General Thanksgiving by the people, and the omission of 


^ The Archbishop has previously stated the three cases of exception 
as oidered hy lawful authority 
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part orthe notice of Holy Commnnion. These practices are 
probably in itnctness all lU^al but no Bishop would be 
wise m allowing a prosecution for such unimportant devia 
tions fiijm the strict letter of the law iTus, however 
cannot be said of the introduction of any ceremony which is 
conspicuous, not sanctioned by long-continued custom in our 
Church, and of such a nature as to change the general 
character and aspect of the Service. 

The Archbishop then deals with the argument 
that the Act of 1359 was not really and generally 
obeyed at the time, and probably was never 
mtended to be so obeyed and with the fact that 
instances had been given of the use of mcense at 
the time and for long afterwards. 

The time, he says was a time of great excite- 
ment and unsettlement Insurrecbon and civil 
war might come at any time. Elizabeth would 
have preferred to bring back the First Book of 
Edward VI but a compromise was necessary, 
and the Second Book with some modificatious was 
taken the Ornaments of the Fust Book bemg 
revived but only until the Sovereign might make 
some different order The Crown was empowered 
with the consent of the then Ecclesmsticm Com 
TniR.«iToners, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
order additional ntes and ceremomes at discretaon. 

No doubt, he continues, the Act was imperfectly 
obeyed , practices which were no longer lawful 
under its provisions were still maintained here and 
there. There was conscious disobedience and 
unconscious. But the precise and clear statements 
of the Act gradually prevailed, and forbidden cere- 
momes gradually di^ppeared. 

As regards incense, the Archbishop explams, 
along with the hturgical use there was the use for 
sweetening a church and this caused confusion of 
the two uses and led to a contmuance of the 
liturgical use for some time. When the cases 
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of fumigatory use are struck out, the number of 
cases in which incense was used in worship is 
utterly insufficient as evidence to show any wide- 
spread interpretation of the law as permitting the 
retention of the old usage in spite of the plain 
words of the Statute ” 

He then enteis upon positive reasons which, 
as he believed, led the English Churchmen to 
abandon the use of incense in public worship, 
“not as an evil thing, but as unsuited to the 
needs of the day.” 

First, the need of greater simplicity. The 
services were too complicated. “ Symbolism may 
easily be pushed to lengths which divert the 
attention from what the symbolism is intended to 
teach to the symbolism itself. The hturgical use 
of incense was described on the part of those who 
advocated it before us as very complicated in its 
detail.” 

Secondly, the liturgical use was specially con- 
nected with the office for the Holy Communion, 
m relation to which many serious errois had 
arisen, and the authorities had a strong desire to 
make that whole Office as nearly as it could suit- 
ably be made a precise repetition of the onginal 
institution. Even the mixmg of water with the 
wine was diopped foi the same reason, though 
nothing was said to prevent its being mixed before- 
hand It is true that the wme of the Passover was 
a mixed cup, hut there is no suggestion that it was 
mixed afresh by our Lord for the purpose of His 
Sacrament 

Thirdly, incense was certainly not in use in the 
Church for at least three hundred years from the 
Apostohc times To make the piimitive Church 
the model for the Church of England was certainly 
part of the purpose which our Reformers cherished. 

At the close of the decision the Archbishop 
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makes an acute remark on the interpretation of 
the Ornaments Rubric. It is often carelessly in 
terpreted os if the order to use the Ornaments was 
sc on order to use tlie appropriate ceremonies. 
But this would make Eluwibetli s Act order a strict 
adherence to tlie form of ceremonial prescribed m 
tlie Book and at the same time order the revival 
of a number of ceremonies of which the Book says 
notlimg It inverts tlie relation between a cere- 
mony and an ornament, by makmg the ceremony 
subordinate to tlie ornament, not the ornament to 
the ceremony To order a ceremony mdirectly by 
ordering tlie use of an ornament connected witli 
it. IS without precedent Lastly the words * at 
all tames of tlieir mamstnitions ” are, in that case, 
not unmeanmg merely, but misfeading 

A few words of the decision itself will suffice 
for quotation — 

In conclusion ve arc far from saying that incense m itself 
is on unsnitahic or undesirable accompaniment to Divine 
worship But this is not the question before us. We 
arc obliged to come to the ooDcrution that the nse of incense 
m the pubUc worship and a* a part of that worship, u not 
at present enjoined nor permitted by the law of the Churcah 
of England. 

The carrying of lights m procession was ruled 
out on * precisely tlie same Ime of reasoning 
There is no authority for such processions, and 
tliey are therefore neither enjoined nor permitted.*’ 
The Archbishop was properly careful to keep 
qmte clear the fact that me decision did not 
condemn the use of mceuse m itself apart from 
the question of the present state of the law of 
England With characteristic frankness he m 
formed all whom his words should reach that m his 
opinion it was ‘ right to observe that even now the 
liturgical use of incense is not by law permanently 
excluded from the Church s Ritual ^e Crown, 
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With the consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
could on some great occasion order a great cere- 
monial in which the use of incense should form 
part It might not be probable that this should 
be done , but many things not piobable now might 
become probable when our toleration of one another 
had risen to a higher level.” 

A question of real practical importance at once 
arose, namely this, At what point does “ the pubhc 
woiship” begin ^ On this point the Archbishop 
wrote as follows to the Bishop of Winchestei : 

My DkAu Bishop of Winchj<.steii A procession witli 
incense is clearly an additional ceremony not ordered in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and clearly neither en]oined nor 
permitted as a part of pubhc worship Every clergyman haa 
promised to use the form in that book prescnbed and none 
other A procession with incense would be an addition to 
that form Accordmg to our present law, incense cannot be 
used in our public worship at all If it is to be used it must 
be so used as not in any way to be a part of pubhc worship 

On Friday, January 19, 1900, a dejiutation 
waited on the Archbishop at Lambeth to present 
a “solemn protest against the opimon which the 
Archbishops had recently put forward on the 
subject of incense and processional lights,” signed 
by nearly 14,000 lay communicants of the Church 
in the two provmces The Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Edward Spencer Churchill, and Mr. R W. 
Burnie addressed his Grace. 

The Archbishop said m effect : 

(1) His busmess had been to see what the Church of 
England had done in the matter under consideration, for 
the Church claimed and had the right to alter ceremonies, 
and could not be said to have acted uncatholically in 
abandoning the use of mcense, a use which did not come 
undei the rule quod semper 

(2) He had not, as was asserted, based himself on an Act 
of Parliament He had carefully taken the 36th Canon of 
1603 as his starting -pomt, and had pomted out that the 
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Church of England Imd in Hint Cnnon adopted the word»* 
whicli the Act of 16 j 9 Imd prcnouil} U5od Further, the 
JJook of Common I m^xr of luCJ, ugned by the Dwhopa on 
December 21 of tluit }Tfir nnd prevnted to the King rw the 
work of tlic CodvooiUons wlilcJi hnd l>ccn Bitting to rcnso 
the BooL, nctunllv contnincd 1 liznbcUin Act of 1559, not 
precedent to the title but mtliln the title, and therefore as 
part of the Book signeil nral prcHcntc<I to the King on the 
port of the Church for Icgwmlion by Act of Parliament 
jle had merclv used tliat Act as a convenient and fuller 
expression of lf«i same words ns used in the SClh Canon 

(3) The Book of Common Pmeer in its prcliminar} part 
enjoined the course of action which the Arclibisliops, mo>‘cd 
in prescribed course b\ certain bishops, had pumietL ITte} 
were not, and Ibcj limf nc»‘or hold themselves to be a Court 
for ft Court had power of coercion and ihci had none and ft 
Court would ha\-e before it tome person or persomi liable to 
punishment, and the) had not 

(4) llic charge of tyranny or of probability of tyrann\ 
on the part of the Archbishop could not bo roaJntainccL 
Pho protest spoke of his pressing a definihon "upon 
dioceses of which TOur Grace is not tho ruler'* ITic Ardi 
bishop bad a right to address all the bishops and elergj in 
his province, and to slate hu news to them it rested with 
the bishop of each diocese to adopt or not adopt those 
Hews, and if ho adopted them to press them or not prc« 
them upon the clcrg) of his diocese. There was not, m his 
opinion, the slightest sign of a desire to interfere with tho 
separate action of each separate bishop in bJs own diocese. 

(5^ It was objected that Uic opinion was directed against 
certain members of one parly in tho Churclu That was 
quite true. Everything must Iiavc a beginning To soy, 
^j-ou must deal with all at one ftep," was unreasonable. 
Bemdeas the claims of those who maintain that they have a 
right, because of tlioir pnvnto »tud> of the early Church, to 
go outside tiic Prayer Book altogether wero ver^ much more 
for readme in their consequences tlian the clairui of those 
who neglect what U before thenu " It is a very senous thing 
if men claim that they inaj pick up hero and there practices 
from tho history of tho carl) Cliurch which approve them 
Kcivcs to their mmds, and tlicn insist without am authonty 
that they may moke them part of tlw worship or the Church 
of England.” Omissions such as had that day boon brought 
before him were not of the tome importance, because those 
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who bleak the law by omission, foi example by not leading 
the Athanasian Creed, do not claim that the Church Catholic 
commands them so to do 

(6) The piotest set up a claim inconsistent ivith the 
Catholic principle of obedience Did those present think it 
very respectful to address to an authority very distinctly set 
up by the laws of the Church the woids, “ We protest against 
youi Grace’s attempt to foist upon the Church ” ? And 
the declaration was a disregard of the authority, not of the 
Archbishops only, but also of the Bishops, “We will lesist 
to the utmost a precedent which may lead us into a posi- 
tion differing but little from that against which the Chmch 
rightly protested 300 years ago ” He found it very difficult 
to beheve that they seriously thought there was peril of a 
claim of such absolute submission as that made by the 
Papacy 

(7) It had been said that day that the one remedy was 
disestablishment He did not think that those who looked 
to that escape from the control of bishops would like it 
when they got it Besides that, the loss to the religious 
life of the nation would be greater than they could measure 
That loss was the one anxiety that beset him in all these 
matters “I am quite ready to face disestablishment and its 
necessary concomitant, disendowraent, if it be God’s vull I 
am quite prepared in that case still to go on and act as if we 
stood m the same position as that which we have held for 
the last 300 years But (here the voice broke ivuth deep 
emotion) I dread, with all my soul I diead, Avhat may come, 
if the Church of England iveie to break in two ”i 

The Archbishop then pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Immediately afterwards he teimmated the inter- 
view in a characteristically friendly and genial 
manner 

In the decision on the question of the Reseiva- 
tion of the Blessed Saci ament, the Archbishop 
acted alone There was no case brought up from 
the province of York, and the Aichbishop of York 
did not sit 

The Archbishop took a hne parallel to that 
which he followed in the decision on incense and 
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proccssionnl lights. In tlie ndininistmtion of the 
Snemments, tlie elerg} lm\e promised to use tlic 
form prescribed m tlie Hook of Common I’mjcr 
There IS not m tliat Book ‘ nn\ single mention of 
or nllusion to the pmctiec of Hesenution csccpt 
in the elose of the 28tli Article, it here it is said 
the Sacrament of tlie I ords Supper itns not bj 
Christ s ordinance resened corned about, lifted 
up, or irorshipped It trill obtiousl) rciiuireoter 
ti helming etidcncc to protc that resen ation in 
an) sense ttliatcvcr is part of tlie form ]ircscnbcd 
in the Book of Common Brajer" Tliat trenchant 
directness and simplicity of statement is intensely 
cliaractcnstic of Dr Templis The tone of mind 
tvhicli it reteals tens not sympatlictic to subtleties 
and refinements and the reading in of practices not 
specificallt mentioned It tronid not be diflicult 
to tratestt the argumait to the c-stent of making 
It shotr that if nothing is to be done but tthat 
is definitely prescribed m the Book of Common 
Prayer the sort ices cannot be iicrfonned nor the 
Sacraments admimstercd It ttould bo unfair to 
Uic Archbishops use of the ai^imcnt thus to 
tratesty It But it ttiui not unnaturally felt, by 
those ttliose practice iras condemned that it tins 
not quite a clear and fair statement of tlieir ease. 

llie Archbishop dmded reservation” into 
three forms, the first, tlie practice of taking tlie 
consecrated elements at tlie time of administration 
to persons not able to be present m tlie Chincli 
III other tvords, tlie extension of tlie area of 
administration. Plus Dr Benson believed to be 
lawful. Dr IVcstcott allotted, and oUier bishops 
arc prepared to allow on sufficient cause shown 
It is not reservation " In any knotni sense of that 
word, ecclesiastical or secular But the Archbishop 
had a deep-seated objection to its allowance, and 
mamtainea tvith great vigour tliat it was clean 

VOL. 11 ir 
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contraiy to the plain words of the Rubiic ” The 
second, the keeping back a portion of the con- 
seciated elements in order to administer them to 
certam sick persons at a later period of the day. 
The thud, the keeping back of a poition of the 
consecrated elements m case there should be a 
sudden demand for commumcating a dying person. 
It is worthy of remark that the Archbishop had 
nothing to say on Reservation m its fullest sense, 
when the elements are reserved not for the sick 
and not for an emergency. 

Of the first form, the Archbishop allowed that it 
was in use m the time of Justin Martyr, not for the 
sick only, but for any absent persons. “This shows,” 
he said in his decision, “that such a practice was 
quite consistent with the Christian Faith, and there 
was nothing in it that was wrong m itself.” But 
he maintained that the Church of England, havmg 
the right of a national Church to alter or abohsh rites 
and ceremonies of man’s ordammg, had intentionally 
disused the “ancient and geneial practice.” He 
stated, also, that the Church of England had given 
to the clergy, in the form for the Communion of 
the Sick, the means of obeymg the Canon of Nicgea, 
which enjoins care that “the dying shall be not 
deprived of the Communion before death.” 

Counsel had used the case of Escott u. Mastm, 
which declared the vahdity not the regularity of 
lay baptism, as showing that an ancient practice of 
the Church cannot be discontmued simply because 
mention is not made of it in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Archbishop decided that there was 
no question as to the vahdity of the Sacrament 
when adnunistered by reserved elements ; the 
question was, lY as the priest forbidden to administer 
in that way ^ “ and on this point Escott v. Mastui 
decides nothins: ” 

In regard to the other forms of Reservation, the 
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Archbishop founded his decision on the words of 
the 28th Article — the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supjier was not by Christ s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lift^ up or woralupped — which 
cannot be taken otherwise ‘ than as condemn 
me the pracbee altogether ” for they declare that 
' those who do these tiungs use for one purpose 
what our I^rd ordamed for another " Counsel had 
argued that 'reserved ** in this place must mean for 
purposes of worship not for the sick. 

This intcrpretabon (he replied) is partly sound, but the 
inference draim from it cannot be admitted. For all the 
four prohibibotts most be taken together, and all of thorn 
In connexion ^th the doctnno of Tmnsubstanbation emphnta 
cally repndiabed just before. By worshipping is meant any 
-eitermil act of devobon, and this is the chief object of 
prohibibort And m the evidence put before us it was 
Admitted that those who practised ReecirotlDn used external 
acts of devobon also, thus proving that oven now, so long 
after the doctrme of Traosubstanbabon has been coodemned 
the steps which once led to that docbine follow at once open 
a revim of the opportunibes which the Arbcle prohihita 
The reason for the prohlbibon is clear These praebces 
led to gross abase which the Church of England felt bound 
to stop. 

To the argument that the difBculbes of ad 
Tninistermg the Holy Commumon to the sick m 
their own houses are such that Reservabon is 
necessary in order to deal with them ” the Arcli 
bishop rephed m substance as follows. Administra 
bon to those who are too ill to understand fully 
what they are doing is not to be desired under any 
circumstances. The Holy Communion is not to be 
used as a magical charm, without co-operabon on 
the part of the recipient The means is faith. If 
the sick person is conscious but is too ill to bear 
the full service for the Commumon of the Sick, 
iiecessttas non habet leges the service itself mdicates 
the propriety of shortf*niiig it the pnest must use 
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the essential parts, namely, the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion and the words of Administration, with such 
other parts, if any, as the sufferer can hear. 

In answermg the argument that it is very hard 
for those priests, who wdl not commumcate except 
fasting, to be required to fast till such late hour as 
may be smtable for the sick peison. Dr. Temple 
turned to St Augustme and St, Chrysostom. In 
their time “ the pi act ice of fasting as a preparation 
for the Holy Commxmion had become m a sense 
umversal, or almost universaL But it had not 
become a law of the Church, had not been ordered 
by any General Council, was not enforced by 
authority, was very largely left to individual 
discretion.” St. Chrysostom’s sermons showed the 
general mind of the Church. Even when speaking 
of the Lenten fast, which was enjomed by authority, 
that Father treated fasting not as havmg a virtue 
of its own, but as a means to an end ; he admitted 
bodily weakness as a reasonable plea for omitting 
to fast This blanch of the subject the Arch- 
bishop dismissed thus : 

To treat fasting before leceiving the Holy Communion as 
a rigid obligation which is to interfere with rnimsterial duties 
or with the comfort of the sick, is qmte alien from the spirit 
of such teaching as this ^Vlthout taking a full meal, such 
moderate partaking of food as will relieve any serious sLiam 
imuld be fully consistent with any obligation that the early 
C^istians recognised For to dimmish the usual quantity 
of food is to fast, even though the diminution does not amount 
to a total abstention 

The Ajchbishop s final decision was as follows t 

In conclusion, after weighing carefully aU that has been 
put before us, I am obliged to decide that the Church of 
England does not at present allow Reservation in any foim, 
and that those who think it ought to be allowed, though 
perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper authori- 
ties to alter the law, are not justified in practising Reservation 
until the law has been altered 



CHAPTER VI 


VARIOUS VISITS AM) ADDRESSES 

Church Congr«.a*<.i — Nottingham — Bradford — London — New 
cattle — Brighton— Chorcb Endowment#— Welih Church- 
Reading the Bible — Hostels — The stodr of langnage — 
VWts to Bristol — Hereford— Norwich — \\nkc/ield — Salii* 
bury — Cambridge UrUrcrsIty 

Mestion bas already been made of the remarkable 
vigour until uhicli tite jVrclibishop journeyed to all 
parts of tlie kingdom to deli% er addresses. It may 
not be out of place to mention here a few of such 
occasions, witli notes of bis addresses , and, first, 
the five Cliurch Congresses which he attended 
during Ins tenure of the Primacy 

The Archbishop attended tlie meeting of the 
Church Congress nt Nottmgliam m September 
1807, having been on terms of personal friendship 
with the Bishop of Southwell (Dr Iliddmg) long 
before eitlier of tliem was a bishop ‘ There is no 
bishop,” he informed the Mayor and Corporation 
m response to their welcome, mth whom I am 
more glad to be ossociotcd m Church work than 
ray old and warm friend the Bishop of Soutliwell ” 
The Archbishop preached the opening sermon, 
on the text, "Where two or three are gathered 
together m My name, there am I m the midst of 
them.” He dwelt at lengtli, and mth liappy 
illustrations, on the force of the essential condition 
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“in My name,” and brought his sermon to its 
conclusion as follows ; 

This, surely, is the meanmg of these three words “ In My 
name ” , and as we sLiive towards the fulfilment of that 
meaning to the utteimost, so, assuiedly, will the blessing 
come that He has promised , and it will come, as it always 
comes, in far gi eater abundance than we could possibly 
measure His promises are wonderful , but the fulfilment 
of His piomises passes all human imagination It is greater, 
always greater, than the promises themselves , and I pray 
you, brethren, that throughout all your assemblies durmg 
this week which is now before us, you let the thought that 
the Loid IS here amongst us never be altogether absent from 
your mmds 

At the W orkmg Men’s Meeting the Archbishop 
was received with special and prolonged cheering 
as he entered and left the Victoria Hall, and the 
enthusiasm when he rose to speak and when he 
sat down was very great. The general Ime of his 
address was (1) the high esteem m which men of 
work should be held and by him weie held, (2) the 
duty of the Church to dehver the same message to 
the rich and to the poor, to preach the same Gospel 
to all classes without distinction. 

IVhen the Archbishop was on the platform of 
the railway station the next mormng, ready to 
leave for London, a man came up to him and 
stroked his arm, saymg to Mrs. Temple, “ I felt I 

must touch him, after what he said to us last 
night.” 

It is probable that at the Church Congress at 
Bradford, in September 1898, the Archbishop 
made an impression as indelible as any of the 
deep impressions which by his passionate earnest- 
ness, and by the clearness and cogency of the 
expression ot his logical thought, he made wherever 
he went And it is probable that if the thousands 
whom he addressed had known to the full the 
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plii'^ical cflort lie nai nmlvinp the impression 
would lm\c liccn dnxeii even deeper sliIL 

He nm\ed nl Hmdfonl nl 1 -Itt on Uil nflcmoon 
ofTiiesJss Scplcndicr J7, ninl nltcnded Ihccscnnig 
mcclinp ntnidcli n pnpcrnn llic imsitioii ofinjinen 
in the lirsl four cciiluncs nas rend flic rcailcr 
luiiTiip niaiiilnincd the late onj^iii of Tpiscopacj 
bj tbc arpiincnt from carl) sdciicc. llic Arcldiisliop 
rose anil — ciiUrds imjiromjilii — oscrlhren Itic 
arptimcnl from sifeiiec iii a manner so masterly 
and so full of diustmtinn ns almost to lead Ins 
bearers to snp|K)se Ibal the matter liad lonp liccn 
a main subject of tbouj^lit witli lilm. He sliowed 
llial ivntcrs of contcinpornrs Instor) and wnters 
olio note or refer to conteinpomr) esents wiUiout 
professing to unto liiston take cbicf notice of 
occiirrenecs out of ordinary course do not dwell 
upon tlial wincli to tliciii is too obiious to need 
mention He pnmlcil out bow pcijielimll) we base 
to regret that carls svntcrs do not tell us about tlic 
obsious and thus lease us in eomnicte imioranco of 
llie Tcr) llimps we should most like to Know The 
scr) carls onpin and dcsclopmcnt of Episcopacj 
was to the Cnnstian of the time too obsioiis to 
need statement it uns taken for granted that 
those SI ho should read ssould know svliat the 
sinter knew of a fact of common know ledge. 1 he 
Archbishop did the svholc thing tlioroughls cleani) 
and with graceful courtes) It needed doing and 
no one else could base done it so well The 
great nssembl) was profouiidl) tliankful 

At a later penod of an eseninp higlil) chaigcd 
witli clcctncil) after Lord Halifax had sjiokcn 
llic I’rcsidcnt called upon Mr Isciisit, amid mucli 
laughter at tlic quaint proximit) Mr Kensit 
dcliicred Ins sanous 'points" amid silence from 
all c-xcept Ills own follosvers, and tlien turned to 
a siolcnt attack upon the Archbishops and Bishops, 
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declaring them false to their trust. It was noticed 
by every one, and it helped much to keep the 
electricity from becoming actively dangerous, that 
the details of the attack afforded to the Archbishop 
the greatest amusement. 

The leception of the Archbishop at the Men’s 
Meeting, and the faiewell when he left to attend 
the overflow meeting, were really undesciibable. 
The general line of his addiess in St George’s Hall 
was the duty of mutual self-sacrifice. He ended a 
noble address thus : 

God knows if I could in any way, by pi caching that great 
part of the Communion of Saints, make men generally feel 
how they are living one m another, and how every single 
soul has his share of responsibility for his fellows, and every 
single soul his blessmg from undertaking that lesponsibihty, 
and how any single soul receives a blessmg from the fellow- 
ship of his fellows in everything that he undertakes if I 
could impress that upon my countrymen generally, I would 
be content to do nothing more in all my life than to preach 
this greatest of aU Chnstian doctrines. 


At the Mechanics’ Institute, where the oveiflow 
meeting was held, the Archbishop had what was 
fitly described as “ a tremendous reception.” 

But then comes the most remarkable fact of all. 
He went straight to the railway station, accom- 
panied by rnasses of men detei mined to shake 
hands with him before he left , travelled thiough 
the mght ; arrived at Lambeth two hours before 
sunrise, between three and four o’clock in the 
mormng , and at a quarter past ten that morning 
he was present, robed, m the Jeiusalem Chamber, 
and proceeded to the long and ordinal ily fatiguing 
service of the Consecration of Bishops. The two 
bishops consecrated under these unique conditions 
were Hr Macarthur of Bombay and Dr. Pym of 
Mauritius. 

It was a great disappomtment to the Archbishop, 
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niul n \cn to nil ollicns Hint 

nij nltnck of brnncliili's nrc\cnlcil Iiit Inkin^r on the 
j,Tcat occasion of llic Cliiirch Con;,Tcss meeting for 
Hie first tune in in 180 i the pirt lie ImH 

so nohl\ Liken nl the luo prcMniis Congresses. 
He prcnchctl tlic opening sermon ^nth nlniost 
piinful cfTori nt SL rauls, \nlh n strong plea for 
uniU tn Hie Church spoke n fc\r wonls niUi 
mcTcascd cfTort nl the Mens ^Iccllng nnd Hie 
next fli> ill jiLicc of Ins pronnsnl nppeamnee nt 
nnolhcr meeting n tclcgriin entne to niinnuncc 
Hint he AvxLs furhiddeit to Icnxc Hie house. 

Nolnilhstnndiiig the stale of his licnlHi suffer 
mg as he was from asthnm ns well ns limnchitis, lie 
[icrsisted in going to Durlinni on Hie Snturdnx of 
Hie Congress week Octolx-r 14 Hioiigh Ins doctor 
said he would not ht rcMMUisible for the con 
rcniienccs. He was liimsUf conxinccd Hint exerx 
mile he pul between himself nnd I ondon would 
<lo him good. He prcachci! in Durlmin on Sunda) 
Hie IflUi sjwkc nt bundcrlaiid on Monda) nnd left 
for Ixmdon cnrlj on Tiiesdnx morning To his 
grent disappoinlincnt he was forced to abandon n 
xisit to llcrcford fin Uic next dnx Wednesda} 
rile following Sundn) licxrns in CninbndgL. rimt 
was Hie wa) in which n man of nearl) bcxentj nine 
dealt wiHi nn ntUck of broiicluUs nnd nsHima 
1 he Archbishop s notes of his xisil to the Church 
Congress nt Ncxrcastlc in 1300 nre of the imlurc 
usual x\ith him Ix^nxc I>ambcUi September 
cxcning niccUng 710 10, 20Ui 10 30 to 1,7 30 
i7tli 10 80 to 1, lease mcclmg 12, train 12 54 ” 

Die wntcr of Hie gciicml account in tlic 
(Guardian remarked on the mclcmcncx of the 
sxcaHicr nnd Hie probably conscrjiicnt absence of 
outward signs of cnUiusinsm on the first dnj At 
Hie evening meeting the Congress hail wtis not 
Imlf filled , but, to Hie delight of Hiosc wlio had 
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faced the severity of the weather, all unexpected 
the Archbishop of Canterbury appeared. In a 
moment it was seen that enthusiasm had been only 
dormant. It burst out um*estrainedly, and agam 
when, m response to the Piesident’s call, he rose to 
speak on the Chuich’s policy m elementary educa- 
tion. And a ver}’^ able speech it was, emphasising 
the point he so fiequently piessed, that the future 
of rehgious education lay in the sacrifices that 
Churchmen were personally prepared to makcy 
rather than m schemes which depended for main- 
tenance on rates and taxes. 

At the Men’s Meeting on the Wednesday even- 
ing, the Archbishop had a very great reception He 
spoke of the power of sympathy between man and 
man, as taught by the life of Chiist with its 
sympathy with men and its sacrifice for men. It 
was the love of God for us that taught us in 
the highest sense^ the love of man for man. He 
concluded by asking them to consider what it was 
that made the character of oui Lord stand above 
everythmg that could be m any way compared 
with it , it was its self-sacnfice self-sacrifice for us 
In this He showed us His love, and asked us to 
take it as He gave it. This it was that made us 
certam of His love, and this ceitainty it was that 
gave to Christianity its power to lift a man above 
his trials and his troubles. Thus it was that man 
^amed that God loved him and learned to love 
God. ‘Wlien a man has learned to love God, 
there is nothing else woith his while to learn in 
comparison with that ” 

At the Church Congress at Brighton in 1901 
the Archbishop again made a surprise visit, going 
down from Lambeth for the afternoon only, to be 
Resent at the discussion on the Housing of the 

oor He was as warmly cheered as ever He 
maintained, from his long experience of life, that it 
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wnx ini|Hissiblc lo ilcnl rcallj cfrecll\cU mth tlic 
ilidiciiltics of nn^ class, unless co-opcrnlion of tlie 
class iLscIf uns fpvcn Cocrciic Icpslalioii fre 
qucnlh failctl to produce the result mined at 
1 lie nil [Kilcnt factor of greed had to be reckoned 
nitli ns nil opposing force and it mis frcoiiciitlj 
impossible to get legislnliie cnaclmeiiLs entricd out 
b\ those iilio Mere res|innsiblc under the lau As 
n geneml ndsice he would sn\ to tlicni that the 
jihilanlliroplst nlio made himself rcaJK interested 
III and ncqiininted with the indii'idiinl, nould 
succeed better than the philnntiiropist v\ho desoted 
himself to propounding nnd promoting theones 
and schemes of philanthrop) 

The ArcliliLshop made an important eoiitnhution 
to thcdiscussion on the eiidoii incuts of tlie CInirch 
of Liiglnnd on tlie occnsion of nn address at 
Canterbury on the Hencficcs Hill h\ Mr A. G 
Hoscnwcii M 1’ on Apnl 14 1808 They were 
often told tlint tlie endowments ii ere giien nlien 
the English CInirch mis I'nixiL lint tlie I’atml 
pretensions m ere scry didcrcnt at the time of en 
dowmciiLs from nlint the) had come to heat tlie 
lleformntion Aiinilc proof of that ivns mien b) 
the complaints of tlie Po|>ca tlicmsclics nboiit tlie 
way in n Inch England resisted tlicir growing de- 
mands. 1 he first meeting of the Conned of I'rcnt 
ims got together by the Emperor Charles V for 
the espress purpose of rcfominig the Church nnd 
the proposals there madciiciil ns far ns nnytliing 
that tlie Church of England did. It mis of grent 
importance tliat such IncLs should he kept before 
the people. They ncrc told again tiuit the en 
dowinents Here national property They were not 
national nor were tlicy pmata Tlicy ircre trust 
property nnd should he sacred ns siicli. So long 
ns trustees fulfilled the piiqioscs of a trust, it Has 
the rule of tlie nation not to interfere, unless it 
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could be sho^vn that the trust itself was of such a 
character that it ought not to contmue. The only 
property distinctly marked with the Papal character 
at the time of the Refoimation was what was known 
as “ chantiy ” pi operty, foundations for prayers for 
the souls of the departed ; because it was so maiked, 
it was taken fiom the Church and given to the 
Kmg for national purposes The property of the 
monasteiies was taken away more, m his judg- 
ment, than should have been taken not because 
it was national, but because the monasteries had 
become mischievous and tended to an imperimii 
in imperio. Furthei, the Chuich of England in her 
ecclesiastical courts had never acknowledged canons 
of the Western Church unless they had been ac- 
cepted by the Church of England herself. If 
people said the endowments were given to the 
Church of Rome, the answer was that the Church 
of England never was and never allowed that it 
was in that sense a part of the Church of Rome , 
rather than allow that, it broke away from the 
Church of Rome 

On Monday, May 23, 1898, the Archbishop had 
an opportunity of expressing his views of the duty 
of England to the Welsh Chiuch. The occasion 
was a meeting of the Additional Cmates’ Society 

Church House, to consider 
Welsh needs. He said there were two special 
masons why in connexion with the supply of clergy 
England should help Wales. The first was that in 
Wales the growth of the population 
had been enormous , the case was veiy much the 
same as that of London The other was, that in 
the country parts the Church was very inadequately 
supphed with clergy. The Chuich was steadily 

kut m the out-of-the-way parts 
K enough men. AU efforts 

snould be made to increase their staff of clergy. It 
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iinplil be ndded as cxpcneiicc bad showed tlicni 
lint, llie Wclsli Clmrcli sms allackcd as licmg tlie 
weakest point of the Clmrcli of tiiglaiid It 
tlicrcforc bclioscd tlic Clmrcli of England to make 
rcnll) strong tlic partwliicli opiHjiicnts seemed to 
rcganl as iLs weakest part. 

Ill October 11)01 the Arclibisliop iisitcd St 
Asapli and ]ircnclicd in tlie Catlicdml on the occasion 
of a Conference 

At tlic Conference in tlieaflcnioon J400 persons 
were present and in the ciening 8410 Eserv 
Nonconfonnist imnister signed an address of wef 
come to the Arclibisliop and Uie conlial and 
dipnified siieccli of tlic lies Thomas I lo)d the 
minestcr wlio presented tlie address, made a great 
impression on tlie Conference. Such an address 
and such a si>cecb would base been linrdi) possible 
some )cars before. It was an cMdcncc of the 
growtli of a soasc of miiti of purpose amid differ 
cnees of form, of a fcclinp tliat there must be a 
co-opcration of ChnsUaiis if Wales was to continue 
to be a God fcanng coimtr) lint the welcome 
and cnthiislasni shown were a tribute to tlie char 
actor of the Archbishop 1 he man hnnscif his 
fearless justice, Ins tender hearted advocacj of tlie 
cause of the weak and suflenng lies splendid semee 
to tlic cause of tcmjicmiicc, had touched tlie heart 
of Wales ns no man — it was asserted — except Jlr 
Gladstone had touched it for a hundred jears. 

On Sunda) morning November II 1000 Uie 
Arclibisliop iircachcd to the Christ s Hosjntal bojs 
at Christ cliurch Newgate Street The sennon 
was founded bj a benefactor of Christs Hospital, 
Jlr Thomas Uames, in commemoration of tiie 
accession of Queen Elueabctli to tlic tlirone in 1558 
and tlie completion of tlic Hcformation The 
sermon liad been preached in tliat Church exery 
year since 1003 1 he Archbishop took for his text 
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2 Tim. 111 . 14, 15. The mam point of his address 
was the large place which the readmg of the Word 
of God occupied m the reformed services, larger, 
it was said, than m the services of any other body 
of Christians. In ordmary services they might say 
that eveiy Sunday in this country six portions of 
the Rihle were read in regular order, and in various 
ways the Book of Common Prayer suggested to 
Christians to lead the Bible constantly. He would 
not ask a boy to give more than a quarter of an hour 
every day to the reading of the Bible, but he would 
ask him to give that if possible at the same hour of 
each successive day. 

On November 20, 1900, the Archbishop piesided 
at a meeting m the library of Canterbuiy Cathedral 
m aid of a new Training College, St. Gabriels, 
Kennmgton. Theie were, he said, two distmct 
parts of the College, and in that respect the College 
differed from anything they had had before There 
was the residential College, where the guls leceived 
lehgious instruction accordmg to the teaching of 
the Church of England, and there were a number of 
girls who lived at their homes or in boarding-houses 
approved and hcensed by the Committee, who 
would leceive the same secular instruction as the 
others, but not any rehgious mstruction The 
Government grant depended on their receiving 
students from the outside who were protected by 
a conscience clause and did not receive rehgious 
teaching according to the Church of England. For 
lus part he was not sorry that this condition was 
imposed He thought that their admission of such 
students tended to brmg into discussions on this 
subject a less bitter spiiit than usually attended 
upon controversy. But, personally, he cared more 
that the teachers should be religious than that they 
should be anything else that could be named It 
was, of couise, mdispensable that they should also 
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be good teachers but that was a consideration 
winch belonged alto^her to a lower rank tlmn the 
devotion of the soiu and cliaracter to those high 
truths winch religion must of necessity be perpetu 
iiUy inculcating 

On Saturday October 5 1001, the Archbishop 
gave the prizes at tlie Royal Grammar School 
Sheffield, and took tlie opportumty of saying some- 
thing to tlie boys on the use of language. Science, 
he told them, was tlie study of the works of God, 
or, as some would define it, of the works of nature. 
Tlie most remarkable tiling that God had made ivas 
man. There was a tendency to regard only the 
body of man, no other part of him, as a subject for 
the study of science- But that was not sa That 
wluch marked man out fixim all other creatures was 
the power of speech. The chief instrument by 
whicti men movw was the study of the thoughts of 
others, and of their expression in words. A man 
who had acquired the poiver of perfectly clear speech 
had acquired a very great power A book produced 
an mfluence upon generation after generataon who 
coold count the mfluence of the Bible I It was 
nonsense to speak as if the study of human speech 
and of human thought, and of all that could be 
expressed in words, was not as truly scientific as the 
study of chemistry or of the highest mathematics. 
What could be more important to a man than 
that he should be able to male his meanmg clear ? 
The use of grammatical rules was to produce clear 
ness of utterance. X/atin was a much efeorer 
language than Greek, and the modem language 
that came nearest to it was French- They must 
not be asked to give up the study of the laws of 
human speech because they relate to words, not 
things, nor be told that it was far more important 
to know how much salt could be dissolved in 
boilmg water than to know the relabon of a relative 
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pronoun to its antecedent. What a gam it would 
be if all our legislators knew grammar enough to 
make their laws intelligible I The country had to 
employ a body of highly trained and highly paid 
men to tell what the laws made by the legislators 
really meant. He was glad that the great develop- 
ment of natural science should go on ; but there was 
nothing more important than that all should be 
trained m the study of human speech, and in the 
use of speech to aim at clearness. 

On April 19, 1901, the Archbishop visited 
Bristol between Lwo trams, and was the first guest 
received in the modest palace built by the Bishop 
of Bristol (Dr. Browne), a former suffragan of his 
in London. The occasion was a great meetmg m 
furtherance of the work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts. The 
meeting was held m the newly rebuilt Colston 
Hall, and was attended by the Lord Mayor and 
the High Sheiiff and nearly three thousand people. 
The Bishop received him as the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury who had attended a conference on 
missionaiy work, held within the borders of the 
Diocese of Bristol, since Augustme held withm 
that area his first and probably his second conference 
with the Bntons , and remarked that if Augustine 
had possessed his latest successors tact and 
courtesy, the Britons would have done whatever he 
asked them 

The Archbishop made in reply a stirring speech, 
for which he was waimly thawed by the Lord 
Mayor, before leaving to catch his return train to 
London The visit gave a great impetus to 
missionary zeal in the city and neighbourhood. 

Bristol was not the only See city m which the 
Archbishop s visit was recoginsed as having only 
one parallel m the city’s history. On the occasion 
of his visit to Hereford, on the opening of the new 
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Iibnn nllnclicd to llic CntlicdrnI tlicrc, the Dean 
of Hereford (Dr 1 in rctjiicsljng liim to 

declare the library oj>en slated llial no Arclihisliop 
liad \Tsilcd tile eit\ m am other Uinn a j)n\alc 
manner since the \ car 073 In tliat > car Tlicodore 
tJic Arclibisbop held a s\nod at llcrcford and 
H^orccslcr ^\as taken out of tlic Diocese of Here 
ford and made a sejamte see. 

On March 7, IflOI the Arclibishop jwnd a Msit 
to Nonneb and addressed tiro crouded meetings 
tn support of the \cu Ccntnrj I und inaugurated 
bi the llisliop of Xoniieh (Dr Sheepshanks) (l) 
to meet tJie spintiial needs of tJic increasing 
population in Uic suburbs of Nonrich, (2) to 
slrcngtlicn tlic foreign inissionnr) uork of tlie 
Church (3) to niaintnin and extend Church schools. 
After a ^^gorous sticceh at the Agncultural Hall 
under the presidencs of the Mn\or and onotlicr m 
St Aiidreu s Hall tlic Bishop and the Dean (Dr 
Lefro)) conicstl) Umnkcd his Groce, the fonner 
being applauded nhen he expressed Ins belief timt 
Uicrc was not a greater man in Europe tlmt da} 
Ilian I reden ck temple. A reception was after 
iiards held at the Palace, nttcndw b) about 500 
MSI tors. 

1 or Tuesday Tunc 18 1901, there is an entr} in 
tlic Archbishops pocket book — AVakcficld Cath 
0 45 — 0 JO ” that means, leas c London D 45 for 
Wakefield reach I ondon ogam 0 30 i 'll While 
III Wakefield he preached at the lajmg of the 
foundation stone of an addition to the Cathedral 
spoke at a public luncheon nflcruards and spoke 
again at the ecremon} winch followed Diinng 
his MSit between two trams, he paid a surprise 
MSit to tlic Central High School for girls, of which 
ins niece, Miss Moberl} was tlie head , and later 
^vas present at tlic pnjcc-ginng of tlie Churcli Day 
Schools Companj A Bishop who was sta}nng at 

voii. n ^ 
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Lambeth at the time was much mteiested to notice 
the air of freshness with which the Archbishop 
attacked the day’s letters, the moment he sat down 
on his return from the station at night. 

It IS evidently impossible to make mention m 
this “memory” of anything hke all the occasions 
on which the Archbishop spoke on the subject of 
temperance But it would not be right to pass 
unnoticed liis visit to the Cambridge Union on 
Saturday, February 15, 1902. He had spoken at 
the Oxfoid Union on the same subject on November 
2, 1898. He was received with great enthusiasm 
by the Cambridge undergiaduates, with whom 
were no small number of graduate membeis of the 
Union ; and when his address was ended, the thanks 
of those present were given with a force of 
enthusiasm which knew no bounds. He told them 
that he belonged to Oxford, but had learned to 
hold Cambndge m the highest estimation ; mdeed, 
he was a member of the University, for Cambridge 
had given him a degree, and when the degree was 
conferred he was pronounced to be TeTpdiycovo^ avtjp 
He came to speak to them chiefly not of temper- 
ance, but of breach of temperance, for that it was- 
that was affectmg the best mterests of the country 
to a very serious degree Intemperance was 
damaging the people far more than any other cause 
of evil. There weie sms that were much worse 
than intemperance, as sms, but he would put 
intemperance as among the more mischievous if not 
the most mischievous of sms : the hurt occasioned 
by mtemperance to man’s bodily health, to all that 
was most valuable m his hfe m relation to others, 
the misery caused to wives and httle children, it 
was impossible to comit It sapped the moral 
stren^h, lowered the standard of moral conduct, 
egraded men below the level of manhood. In<^if- 
lerence to this rmschief was absolutely erimmal , it 
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was iinclinslmii in the Inst degree. He lind him 
self given up the use of intoxicnting liquor 
nllogcthcr , not liecniisc he hnd ever gone bevond 
self control or set nil} tliinp of n tmd esnmiile to 
otliers hut heenusens n minister of the Gospel he 
luid to consider how host he could deni with tliose 
vrho could not fnce the heginiungs of tcmptntioiu 
He did not snv tiintnil should follovv his example 
hut he did s.nv that of nil means o|x:n to them that 
was the most cITectivc: He wished he could per 
sunde tlic lemsintnre to diminish the temptation so 
cncctivel} throvrii m the vci} face of so Inige n 
nunilicr of the people He did not wish to put 
dovrn Uic trade in tiicsc liquors nltogetlicr hut he 
did want verv verj laigd) to dimmesli tlie tempta 
tions. Most of those whom he addressed were 
voiing men who vroiild soon have n Inrgcrinfhicnce 
upon their generation thnn the} could nt present 
have. If the} desired to he useful m tJic world to 
hold up n high standard of manliness, he hegged 
them not to be indifTcrcnt to tliat tcmble curse 
vrhich was so widch prevalent among their fellow 
countr}mcn. 

The Archbishop V isitcd Snlisbiir} on the occasion 
of tlic reopening of tlic Cntlicdral Church after 
extensive works of repair to the spire and other 
jinrts of tlie building He iircached nt the open 
nig scrvica Two ver} characteristic utteninces 
greeted the cars of the great jiroccssion formed m 
the grounds of the Deaner}' in readiness to move 
on to the Church immcdiatcl} on tlic arrival of the 
Archbishop whose train was late. Two choristers 
III tlieir surplices had been taken in the Dean s 
carriage to tlie railway station to carry the tram 
of the Archbishop who was to robe in tlie railvvn} 
carnage. When tliC} drove up to the Deanery 
door it was seen tlmt the choristers were sitting 
one on each side of tlic Archbishop on tlie back 
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seat, and the thiee were evidently on excellent 
terms. A former sulfiagan of Dr. Temple helped 
him to get out of the carnage, and remarked to the 
boys that they would nevei foiget that drive with 
the Archbishop. “ Indeed they won’t 1 AYhat do 
you think I’ve been teUing them?” Intimate 
acquamtance had convmced the suffragan that it 
was useless to try to fathom the possibihties. 
“ I’ve been tellmg them what a nice thing a good 
floggmg IS ! ” 

With gieat thought and caie the Dean had 
collected six clergymen to act as his Grace’s 
ch^lams who had known him in very early days 
“ Who are you ? ” he asked one of them, “ I know 
your face but I don’t know youi name.” “ I am 
Hext.” “ YHiiat, httle Hext I httle Hext I Don’t 
you remember how I hammered you on the head 
with a copper hammer the fiist day you came to 
Blundell’s School I ” 

It was always so. Throughout the later pait of 
his life theie was a hearty uncontrolled vigoui and 
“go” about him which seemed to revel in what 
he had to do, and bi ought the energy and the 
utterances of a quick robust boy of fifteen mto the 
details of his eightieth year With the addition 
of the word “ woik,” the line written of him in the 
time of his Oxford residence lemained increasingly 
true of him half a century later, “ Temple bounding 
joyously to play ” ^ 

^ Cf “ Exeter” Memoir, vol i p 323 — Ed 
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The aim of the present clmptcr ns also of tlic 
chapter which follows, ‘ House of Lords,” is not 
to desenbe the course of measures from their 
inccpboii to tlieir adoption or rejection, but to 
gntlier in chronological order tlic utterances of the 
Archbishop on important or interesting subjects, 
III order tliat his opinions on such subjects maj 
be placed on record The dteta of q man so great, 
c\cn when uttered mcrel\ obiter must litt\c in all 
cases a real interest, and in many or most coses 
a permanent ^alue. These two chapters maj scr>e 
as a useful guide to the Chronicle of Con\ocation 
and to the pages of Hansard, 

The Upper House of Convocation met under 
tlie presidency of the new Archbishop for tlie first 
tune on January 20 1897 The nenv Bishop of 
London (Dr Creighton) proposed a resolution 
expressive of tlic loss sustmned by tlie deatli of Dr 
Benson, Tlie Bishop of Winchester (Dr Hand 
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son), m seconding the resolution, pronounced a 
noble panegyric on the late Archbishop, and then 
in his happiest manner spoke of the warmth and 
unanimity of the rejoicing of the Bishops in the 
•appointment of Hr. Temple to succeed him. He 
quoted the well-known lines fiom the Electra 
of Sophocles as extraordinarily applicable to his 
Grace : 

wcTTrep yap in n 05 euyei^q^, kSlv y yepiov, 
ev TOMTt SeivoLS 6 vpov ovK djrto/Vecrev, 
dXA.’ opdhv oiis to n](rLVf wcraTJTCog Se cru 
17/ias T OT/JTJvets Kavrhs iv tt/dwtois CTret, 


The Archbishop, before putting the lesolution, 
said something of his own deep regaid for Hr. 
Benson, characteiisticaUy not taking the shghtest 
notice of the welcome uttered by the Bishop of 
Winchester 

There was never a moment, as it seemed to me, when the 
thought of gieat duties to be done, the thought of obedience 
to be rendered, and, above all, the thought of his Lord and 
Master, was altogether absent horn his soul But theie was 
one thing which I seemed to recognise, which I may add to 
all the lest, and that is that he showed, beyond what most 
othei men showed, a powei of gioAvth in mtellectual force, in 
insight, in the faculty of deahng with men, in the faculty of 
handhng difficult matters, a power of gioivth ivhich continued 
down to the very day of his death Most people seem to 
me to come to an encf of their powers at a veiy much earlier 
age For the majority of men seem to me to have very 
little real power of groAvth aftei about the age of five-and- 
thu Ly or foi Ly, but he ivent on growmg He became, as it 
Avere, biggei before our eyes He ceitainly gamed in the 
estimation of the public, not only because of his great experi- 
ence ansing from all that he had to do, but he gained also 
because of his oavu mtemal expansion of soul, and his Avhole 
life seemed, as it Avere, to be perpetually casting a light upon 
his oAvn past, and I saw in his later years much m him which 
I had seen but had not appreciated Avhen he was younger 
Such a man as that is not easy to replace I have been 
called to take his place, but I kiiOAv full well Iioav real is the 
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lo^ *hirli llic Chuirli lm< Mutnlmtl nixl I know llml linw 
ever I nin\ cjcrt liiVfcIf ll «11I htlll Iw llir raM^ llml the 
whole Clinrrh will feel Ihol the (lenlli of llic Inte Arrlihi hop 
was n hr\aV in n pnal anil mosl initurinnl work whieh none 
hut lie riiuhl ]m\c rnmed on mi wall 

It innj be rcmnrkcd here timl the ])oucr of 
proivlli ivns in Dr Temples jiiilgmenl n clmraclcr 
istic of the serj Iii;;hcsl nnportnncc. On one 
occasion one of Ins 1 ondoii siinVngniis informed 
him of n incancj nlncli had occurred in tlie part 
of London under Ins special care. ^ ou must get 
a strong man there " llic Bishop said What do 
) ou mean h\ a strong man t~ I mean hi a strong 
man that olierescr sou put him hell gron " 

nrtoiuf Oh CossocATios 

On tlic same daj Januan 20 1807 the Bishop 
of Elj (Lord Altt)iie Compton) ns clininnnn of a 
joint committee dealing nitli tlic reform of Con 
socntion, inoscd a resolution ap])ro\ing a draft 
Canon for rcgulntmg the nuiiihcr of proctors for 
each archdcaconrj m proportion to tlic ninnhcr of 
hencficcs in the nrclidcacoiirj Die Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr Stuhhs) hniing c.xprcsscd Ins belief 
that tins Mas the wrong way of going to work, and 
that rules for the representation of tlic clcrg) m 
Coniocation were iieicr a inatlcr upon which a 
Canon of tlic Church was passed and man) 
bishops hasnig taken part m tlie discussion the 
President concluded tlic debate. In reference to 
an opinion e.\prcssed by the Bishop of El) that it 
was wntliin tlie poiver of tlic Arclihishop to alter 
the representation in Convocation lie said tliat if 
Coniocation was altered b) tlic Archbishop and 
it was attempted to enforce in tlie ecclesiastical 
courts a Canon made after tlic alteration, it would 
certainly be pleaded tliat the Canon was invalid 
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because of the alteration in the body that had 
made it That could be prevented by going to 
Parhament, not to ask for power to alter, but to 
ask for an Act declaring that the power existed. 
Such application to Pailiament would not touch 
the character or the inherent lights of Convocation. 
Theie was, however, a feelmg m the Lower House 
agamst gomg to Parliament so strong that he 
supposed it was of no use to contend against it. 
He did not think that to make the Canon as 
proposed would give what was wanted, but it 
would go a long way towards it. A Declaratory 
Act would be more easily obtained aftei than 
before making the Canon The resolution was 
earned unanimously 

On February 15, 1898, the Archbishop informed 
the Bishop of Oxfoid (Dr Stubbs) that the Home 
Secretary had declmed to proceed m the matter of 
the reform of Convocation, confining his refusal 
to a disapproval of the method proposed, namely, 
that of enactmg a Canon without first gomg to 
Parhament. This statement was followed by a 
very important speech from the Bishop of Oxford, 
who was throughout opposed to the attempt to 
proceed by way of Canon. 

On May 13, 1898, the Archbishop formally 
stated that m accordance with precedent he had 
sent the Canon, as passed through both Houses, to 
the Home Secretary, with the request that it should 
be put before Her Majesty, and he had not re- 
ceived any formal answer from Her Majesty. 
This, he was told, was the practice when the 
Sovereign is not advised to concur with the prayer 
of the Presidents of Convocation. The Committee 
had in consequence been reappomted, and now 
recommended that an attempt should be made to 
obtain a Declaratory Act. This was ultimately 
agreed to 
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One of the most importnnt steps tnken dimng 
the Pnmncj of Dr Temple wns the summoning of 
joint meetings of the Coiisocnlioiis of the two 
pro\ inces. 

On rebrunrj 15 1808, the Archbishop mode n 
stntemeiit to the Upper House ssliich has ne(|uired 
histone miportnnce. The Archbishop of \orh 
niid he lind agreed to put into the apendn of 
both pros inccs eertnm subjects which both might 
until ndsnntage discuss. If it nppenrerl tlint sucli 
discussion might best lake place at a joint meeting 
of the two C oiisacntiniis, the tuo Arclibishn|)3 
were agreed that siicJi joint meeting might cserj 
now and tlien be consaied 

On rcbnior) 8 1800 the ii^iiiila of the Upper 
House of tlic Canterbun Consocntioii meluacd 
among tlie items. The possibilits of Joint Sessions 
of tlic Canterbiirj and V ork Coinoeations.” Tlie 
Arebbisliop informed tlic House tliat lie liad been 
ill communication until the Areliliesliop of \ ork on 
tlie subject, and it sccincel ndsisabfc tliat each 
Arclibisliop slioiild appoint a joint committee of 
his Convocation to report upon it to liim. The 
final determination and tlic armiigcmciits, must 
from the serj character of n Convocation rest until 
tlic Archbishops themselves. 1 lie first joint meet 
mg of the committees of the whole Houses of both 
]irov mccs was held in lul) of this j car 

On SInj U ItlOl the Hishop of Itocliestcr (Dr 
Talbot) brought before the Upper House the draft 
of a Dcclamtotn Hill to be introduced to Pnrlin 
ment for tlie reform of ComocntioiL The object 
of tlic Bill was to set free tlic two powers ufiicli 
have dealt until Convocatjoii namely the Bojnil 
power and the power of Convocation itself by 
declaring that if until tlic Kings licence beforehand 
and with tlie Kings consent afterwords Convoca 
tion should make a cliangc in its own constitution 
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that change should not affect its continuity of life 
and thus its recognition by Parhament ; and 
further, that by Order in Council theie might 
be a umon of the two Convocations. A third 
point, included m a draft Bill of the previous yeai, 
but on this occasion struck out by the wish of the 
Aichbishop on giounds of policy, was to have 
been the recognition by statute of the House 
of Laymen The Archbishop spoke in favour of 
the adoption of the Bill, which was carried 
unanimously, and said he would introduce it in 
the House of Loids that session. It was so 
small a measure that he thought there was con- 
siderable probability of its fcmg carried that 
session oi the next. It did not enable the 
Convocation to do anytlung they had not the 
right to do aheady. In one sense he thought that 
a reformed Lower House of Convocation would 
not be bettei than the present Hous^ but it would 
more fully represent what the clergy felt and 
wanted That was not askmg for new powers. 
They had by the constitution of the country 
business to do, and the proposal was to enable 
them to do their business better. He could not 
think theie would be A’^eiy much discussion of a 
Bill which simply i elated to the doing of business 


The Hearing op Cases of Doubt 

On Febiuary 8, 1899, the Archbishop delivered 
an addiess to the members of the Upper and 
Lowei Houses and of the House of Laymen in 
the Great Hall of the Church House. His Grace 
dealt with three mam subjects 

Fust, he spoke at consideiable length on agree- 
rnent between the two Aichbishops that they 
should hear publicly the arguments on both sides 
of any case referred to them by a bishop for 
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resolution of tloubt as to tlic true manner of 
carrjnng out the rubnes of the Hook of Common 
Prajer m accordance with the instructions gl^cn 
111 die preface to tliat jlook. He liopcd that the 
clcr^ would see tlmt in projiosing tlrnt course the 
^Vrclibishons were onK proposing to them tlmt 
tlic> should submit all cases of tins kind to the 
nudionU named bj the Prater Hook itself to 
whicli die} Imd all assented and tlmt, after being 
heard before tlmt autbont>, tlic} would submit to 
it in accordance wntb tlicir prc\ious consent to the 
contents of tlic Hook. He spoke with clmmiing 
directness and simplicit} and intli a sinccnt} 
which reached all hearts, on tJie objection tlmt 
* the Arclibisliops are men who ha\ c fanned 
opinions of tlicir own on tlicse eases." That, he 
said, was lnc^^tablc. He had been a bisliop nearh 
tlnrt) jears, and hod constant!} bad to gl^e adnee 
to bis clci^ on tliese ver> points. He Imd 
ccrtainl} formed bis opinions, for it had been 
neccssar} for him to do so tlmt he might gi\e 
adnee. But he certaml} should not hesitate, if a 
clerg}man or Ins counsel, or an} expert he brought 
before him, conMiiccd him tlmt lie had prcMOUsl} 
token a wrong ^^cw and ouglit now to clmngc Ins 
view to do so He should certaml} do it, and he 
should certaml} not think tlmt he was doing any 
thing whicli lowered him before tlie nation or the 
ChurclL Ha\nng said tliat, be did not tliink tlmt 
alarm at being judged b} men wlio ha\e alread} 
formed their opinions would remain in the miii^ 
of those wlio had an} knowledge of Ins past life or 
lus post conduct He did not pledge himself that 
there should not ulbmately be prosecutions on 
these pomts, but before havmg recourse to that 
ultima ratio they ought to ei^aiist all peaceful 
means. 

His second point was a proposed reform of the 
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ecclesiastical courts, but his remarks dealt only 
^vith the procedure of Convocation and not with 
principles or proposals 

The third pomt was the joint sittings of the 
Convocations. Here he repeated the remarks made 
in the Upper House on the same day, and added a 
request that the House of Laymen would report 
to him their opmion on the subject as speedily as 
might conveniently be. 

Benefices Bill 

On Tuesday, May 10, 1898, a very long dis- 
cussion on the Benefices Bill before Parhament, as 
amended by the Standing Committee on Law, 
took place, opened by the Bishop of Sahsbury 
(Dr Wordsworth). The Archbishop took an 
active part throughout the debate, which was 
continued next day on a motion by the Bishop of - 
Sahsbury to the effect that the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge might elect to benefices in 
the patronage of Roman Cathohcs in any way 
which they might by statute or ordinance declare 
The Archbishop remarked that he should himself 
prefer to allow Roman Catholic patrons to piesent, 
as was actually pioposed by one of the Bills which 
the Bishops had carried thiough the House of 
Lords. This remark did not pass without protest. 

Unauthorised Services 

At this sittmg the Bishop of London (Hr 
Creighton) presented a petition from Mr John 
Lensit, complammg that services other than those 
in the Book of Common Prayer were in constant 
use, in most cases without lawful authority. The 
Archbishop made two important speeches, one in 
receiving the petition and the other m closing the 
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discussion He said tliat the kind of opposition 
which Mr Kcnsit was trjing to create grcatl} 
increased the dilTiculties ^^hlch Uic bishops liad 
in dealing quictl> and cficcti\clj with cases of 
extreme practices. He bclic\cd tliat the clcrg) 
concerned i\cre more than the) had been 

to pa) attention to tlic nuMcc of thar Bisho]) 
But lie noted tlic fact that, while the extreme men 
of some )cnrs ago maintained tliat what they did 
was in accordance iriUi the Prn)cr Book, extreme 
men now claimed to go outside tlic Bra)cr Book 
altogctlicr to put their oim intcriiretation upon 
^^hat Uie Church m tlie earlier ages did and to act 
upon such interpretation b) introducing no\ cities. 
Hetlioughttimtb) quietl) and finnl) requiring tlic 
clerg) to keep within pro[>cr limits tlic) would in 
no long time succeed in restraining cxtraxTiganccs 
the) had now to deplore. He Imd considerable 
doubts how far it was wise for a bishop to inquire 
into iiractices propno motu instead of waiting until 
complaint is made. One special difTicult) whicli 
tlie bishops Imd to meet was tins tliat some of 
tlic clerg) complained of were such spintual men, 
so devoted to tlicir work, such examples of tlie 
deepest pict) that when they said to their Bishop 
Tills is the one wa) m which I can do ra) work 
among tliese poor people," it wtis \ er) hard for tlic 
Bishop to sa) Nevertheless, you must dis 
continue it” 

In Slimming up tlic discussion, tlie Archbishop 
spoke on a pouit which had been raised — the 
difference in treatment of doctrine and ritual For 
some years past tliey had avoided all prosecutions 
for ntuol but Ins predecessor, Dr Bensou, had 
repeatedly said and sometunes publicly that they 
should not hesitate to prosecute m clear cases of 
doctnne. The latter were much the more 
important eases, and each bishop must decide for 
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hiTTiself whether or not he would go into court on 
such a matter. He mentioned and desciibed a case 
in which he had i evoked the hcence of an assistant 
curate who had used the Invocation of Saints. He 
thought the laity would be lelieved by the whole 
discussion, and he hoped that they would give to 
the bishops then full suppoit m the endeavour to 
effect an improvement He felt bound to add that 
a great many of the laity were ready to call a thing 
Popish, or Romish, or even sinful, because it was 
very hke, or identical with, somethmg done m the 
Chuich of Rome. That was absurd. They could 
not submit to be told that because a thmg was done 
by that Church it was therefore heretical oi evil 


Parochial Councils 

In the couise of a long debate on Parochial 
Councils, May 12, 1898, the Archbishop said that 
/ It was not proposed to exclude Nonconformists 
^ from being ex officio members of the Council , and 

that in the May session of the previous year he had 
been distmctly m favour of the inclusion of women, 
but the general feelmg was the other way 


The Revised Version 

At the same session the Archbishop made some 
strong remarks about the use and value of the 
Revised Version He agreed with the late Lord 
Selborne that the use of the Authorised Version 
must have been regularly authoiised, and that the 
record was burned m the fiie at the Record Office 
He should himself tell any clergyman in his diocese 
that he might use the Revised V ersion, and if any one 
wished to proceed against him he would not allow 
a prosecution. But, in his opinion, while the 
Authorised Version was one of the most musical 
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pieces of English in existence, the Revised Version 
■^pecialJy m the New Testament, was very often 
exceeding^ crabbed and without any rhythm at 
all. The Revised Version was full of (jmte needless 
alterations, which merdy plagued and irritated ordi 
nar^ readers. The gam in the clearness of St Paul s 
Epistles was verj great but even there there were 
needless alterations, which he was sure nmet} 
mne persons out of a hundred did not understand 
at alL He did not thmk that if left to itself the 
Revised Version would gradually supersede the 
Authorised Version. 

Sma)A\ Editions of Newbpapees 

On April 28 1899 the Bishop of Rochester (Dr 
Talbot) brought before the Upper House the 
question of the Sunday editions wluch certain dail) 
newspapers were issuing or proposing to issue. 
The Archbishop concluded the discussion with 
some vigorous remarks. The obliteration of the 
distinction between the Lords Hay and the other 
days of the week was one of the most senous cmIs 
they could possibly contemplate. He did not know 
anjihing more hkely to dama^ the reli^ous life of 
the great body of tlie people than this. It had 
long been his practice in confirmation addresses to 
impress upon the candidates that one of the menns 
provided by God to enable men to persevere in a 
religious course is the steady observance of the 
Fourth Commandment. He was not an advocate 
for a gloomy Sunday He was very for from 
desirmg to restrain men s liberty beyond what their 
own consciences rwuired them to practise m the 
way of restramt Bat he felt that public opinion 
ought m such a country as this to mamtam as a 
very precious treasure the general feelu^ which 
now attends the observance of the Lord s Day 
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Refoejvi of Ecclesiastical Courts 

On Februaiy 6, 1900, the Aichbishop brought 
befoie the Upper House the subject of the reform 
of the ecclesiastical courts, as the result of 
discussions m the pievious yeai on a diaft Bill then 
reprmted, as oiigmally piesented by Archbishop 
Benson some ten years before and not proceeded 
with He stated that at the joint meeting of the 
committees of the whole Houses of the two 
provmces m July 1899 theie had been a decided 
diflPeience in the views taken by the two Convoca- 
tions on an important pomt, and also a diffeience in 
the views of the Upper and Lower House of the 
Convocation of Yoik. After the vote on the point 
in question had been put to the whole body, the 
northern Convocation had demanded that the votes 
should be taken separately. The lesult was that the 
resolution m question was agreed to by 12 to 7 in 
the Upper House of Canteib^ury, and by 65 to 25 
in the Lower House, rejected by the majority 
of the Upper House of York, no member of which 
body voted for it, though two did not vote eithei 
way, and agreed to by 25 to 22 m the Lower 
House Thus the resolution was neither accepted 
noi rejected, the condition of acceptance being that 
all four Houses were agreed, and this resolution 
and the three subsequent lesolutions, on the 
reference of a case to the Appeal Committee, were 
hung up until a definition of the Appeal Committee 
was agreed to The Archbishop felt that under 
these circumstances it was useless for him to draft 
a Bill for consideration. Parliament had a right to 
say, “We will hsten to the voice of the clergy m 
their synod if they are really of one mind m the 
matter, but if the two Convocations are subdivided 
it is useless to bung it before us. Come to one 
mind before you ask us to make a change m the 
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law ” After some considerable discussion as to tlie 
means for carrying the matter further, the subject 
dropped. 

On Jonuarj 29 1902 the Upper House of 
CanterbuT) finallj adopted resolutions passed b) it 
on July 2, 1001 and concurred in by tlie Lower 
House. The only question left for further con 
sideration was the compositaou of tlie Provincml 
Court to hear an appeal from the Diocesan Court 
of the Archbishop 

VoLUVTARy Schools 

On February 8 1900 the Archbishop made an 
address in the Upper House on ^oluntaly schools, 
statmg facts ana opinions, some ports of which 
it IS well to put on record, now that the questions 
tlien in solution ha\e been dealt wntlu Three 
mam schemes had been published in the School 
Guardian of December 23 1899 the Liceds 

scheme, tlie Mancliester scheme, and tlie Binning 
ham scheme. The Leeds sdicme, the Archbishop 
held would least interfere with the present work 
mg of the ^olunta^y schools and that of course 
meant that it would be very difllcult to cany it 
It proposed that tlie Education Department should 
be required in all coses to lia\e regard to the 
religious behef of the parents of the children 
This was of course not tlie case m setting up 
a board school where anything of that kind was 
settled on the spot, without anv reference to 
the Department Next it would establish local 
authonbes with power to grant aid from the 
rates or from Imperial sources, to be administered 
as the grant-in aid was now administered. Thirdly 
it proposed that the Cowper Temple clause should 
be repealed and reasonable arrangements should 
be mode for the separate religious mstmebon of 
VOL. n s 
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the children when requested by a reasonable number 
of parents. The Manchester scheme proposed to 
transfer the voluntary schools to local authoritres, 
to be managed by a local commrttee on whrch 
the rehgrous denomuratron of the transferred 
schools should be “adequately represented.” That 
would mterfere very serrously rndeed wrth the 
exrstmg system. It proposed to get rrd of the 
trust-deeds, whrch would be a very rash act It 
put the management of the schools, and the 
appointment and dismrssal of teachers, mto the 
hands of a new body, wrth only the vague provrso 
that the denommatron should be “ adequately 
represented ” It made the denomination keep up 
the binldmgs of the school. It put the superin- 
tendence of the religious instruction m Chmch 
schools into the hands of the clergyman of the 
parish It would be a very serious risk for 
the Church to assent to such a scheme The 
Birmingham scheme was very wide and general 
It divided the country mto areas, each having 
a university at the top of its educational system, 
secondary schools under the umveisity, and 
elementary schools at the bottom of the scale. 
The local authonty would be the authority for the 
whole area, and would have all the powers then 
in the hands of the Education Department, and 
would admimster all the Imperial grants All 
of these three schemes seemed to him to be quite 
premature 

The Archbishop then proceeded to press the 
point he perpetually urged, that Church people 
must give much more money for the thorough 
support of Church schools in the very fullest 
educational efficiency, and passed on to speak of 
the great growth in efficiency withm his own 
educational expenence. 

On July 3, 1901, the quesLion of what the 
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Cliurdi -svas prepared to undertake in tlie upkeep 
of voluntary sciiools was eomnig lerj near to a 
solution. The Arelibishop pointSl out tlmt it had 
come to a choice between two altcmatnes. The) 
rvcrc assured that tlie Church could not on tlie 
whole undertake tlie cost of maintaiiiing the build 
mgs, and tlie cost of paying for the denominational 
part of the religious teaching in tlie schools. From 
a legal point of new it was safer to take the cost 
of tlie buildings of tliat there was no doubt If 
they Imd erected the buildings, and if tliey main 
tamed them in repair tlicir ownership could not be 
called m question. On tlie otlier liand he belieied 
it would be easier to get the laity to help inth the 
payment for the denominational part of tlie rebgious 
teaching all the rest of the tcaclung rebgious and 
secular being paid for out of tlie rates ns in board 
schools. He left it to tlie House to say which 
altcmatii e should be chosen. 

It is worthy of remark that there is not in tlic 
Archbishop s speech tlie slightest hint of any idea 
of a conscientious objection on the part of Noncon 
formists to jiay any rate towards Church of England 
teaching ns the Church of England ratepayer Imd 
for thirty years been paymg for tlie Nonconformist 
teaclung 

It IS now well knowm that at tlie joint meetmg 
of the committees of the two Convocations on tlie 
foUowmg days it was decided that tlie Church 
should undertake the maintenance of the buildmgs. 

On Jlay 2 1902 the I^per House held a long 
debate on the Education BilL On tlie subject of 
endowments used for the purposes of elementary 
education, tlie Archbishop gave an interesting 
account of his esammation more than thirty years 
ago of some 000 trust deeds of old endoivments. 
It was perfectly clear that such ns dated from the 
reign of Edward A^I Flirabeth, and James I were 
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not intended foi the pool at all. Their pui-pose 
was foi a certain kind of education, not foi a ceitain 
class of people. They worked foi the poor, because 
it was held, and held with truth, that tliere weie 
to he found in the poorer classes of society boys 
whom it would be well worth while to tiain foi 
highei positions The second senes of endowments, 
largely connected with the Society foi Promoting 
Chiistian Knowledge, endowments foi “ charity 
schools,” were intended for schools not for the 
whole population, but for scholars put in by 
governors, selected on the ground that they were 
worthy of a higher education. It was not till the 
end of the eighteenth century that any idea of 
pioviding universal education was formed 

It IS of special interest to see what the Arch- 
bishop had to say on this critical occasion of the 
“rehgious difficulty.” He thought that the co- 
ordination of board schools and voluntary schools, 
which was certain to follow fiom the pioposals of 
the Bill, was almost certain to be a very great 
improvement in both classes of schools He was 
very sorry that theie should be strife between 
Church people and Nonconformists, because he was 
sure that if aU other considerations were put aside, 
and only the efficiency of rehgious instruction in 
the schools were taken into account, the Noncon- 
formists would find that it was not m the interest 
of rehgion that such a stiife should be kept 
up With regard to then complamt that some of 
their money paid to the rates would be used for 
what IS taught in Chuich schools, he asked in 
return why Church people should have had to pay 
rates for lehgious mstruction in board schools, of 
which in many cases they did not at all approve. 
They owed as much respect to our consciences as 
we owed to theirs, and he believed they would 
come to recognise that, if we took care to use 
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Chnstmn language in speaking to tlicm and of 
them. 


Candidates for Hoi\ Orders 

On Tul) 4 1000 the Archbishop in summing 
up n discussion on tlic compamtirc dearth of 
candidates for HoU Orders, compared his early 
with his recent cxpcncncc of candidates who came 
before him. The spintiml character of the cnndi 
dates had on tlie aaIioIc, in Ins judgment distinctlj 
risen since he first became a Hishop He did not 
know tliat the intellectual preparation could in like 
manner be said to ha\c risen. He could not saj, 
wnth tlic Bishop of Hereford tliat the) had thirt) 
)cars ago better candidates intcUcctiiall) than 
almost an) tlie) had now but tlie) liad tlien 
sometimes worse candidates b) for tlian on) the) 
hayc now In former times when he put before 
men tliCMCw tliat thej ought not to seek ordination 
unless the) conscientiousl) believed tJiat tlie work 
of tlie iniiiistr) was the work which God intended 
them to do in tins present world they sometimes 
Avitlidrew tlicir request for ordination. He did not 
now find that men were staggered when that ^^ew 
was put before tliem ns time after time they were 
in Ins earlier expcnence as a Bishop He felt 
considerable doubt about the wisdom of a rcsolu 
tioii before the House to tlie cfiect that steps 
should be taken to bnng before tlie elder boys m 
public schools tlie subject of tlie special Aocation 
of Hoi) Orders he tliought that their oge made 
it premature. 

At a furtlier discussion on May 8 1901 the 
Archbishop maintained that tlie moral and spiritual 
character of tlie men coining from the universities 
to be ordained V7as distinctly better than it used to 
be m his earlier time. 

In a discussion on theological colleges (Feb- 
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ruary 18 , 1901 ) he spoke strongly m preference of 
larger colleges of this character over smaller. 

Dilapidations 

On July 2 , 1901 , the Archbishop took a leading 
part m a discussion of Sir A de B. Porter’s 
scheme for an improvement m the manner of 
deahng with the large question of ecclesiastical 
dilapidations His Grace favoured the principle 
of the scheme, the mam idea of which was that 
the clergy should insure for the wear and tear of 
bmldmgs, etc , the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
advancmg a large capital sum to estabhsh an 
msurance fund, and the clergy makmg annual 
payments to maintain the fund. 

Authorisation by Royat Warrant 

On January 28 , 1902 , the Archbishop made an 
mterestmg statement to the House The Form of 
Service to be used on the anniversaries of the day 
of Accession of the Sovereign had been levised by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York, and m 
its revised form had been finally accepted by the 
Convocations The Form thus agreed to had been 
submitted by him, tlirough the Home Office, to 
the King. He believed at the time he sent it in 
that it would requue an Order m Council to make 
it vahd as a Service that the clergy were to use 
But he found that was not the mode in which 
the proposals of Convocation were dealt with. 
The King could authorise by Royal W^arrant the 
Service submitted to him by the Convocations, and 
had accordingly issued his ^^arrant for the observ- 
ance of the Service The Archbishop proposed to 
farther mto the nature and character of 
these warrants, for it was clear that a good deal of 
the work of Convocation might be facihtated if 
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proposals commg fi*om both Convocations were 
treated as havinff sufficient authority to justify the 
Sovereign if so disposed, in issuing a Koyal Warrant 
for their acceptance, 

Maubiage with a Deceased Wipes Sisteb 

On January 29 1902 the Bishop of London 
(Dr AVmnington Ingram) proposed a resolution 
of protest against the proposal to allow marriage 
with a deceased wife s sister 

One of the bishops having spoken of the Scnp- 
tural ar^ment as relying upon Leviticus rvuL 18 
the Arcnbishop declared m favour of the argument 
from Scripture, but could not see that the verse 
quoted was opphcable to the case. The general 
pnnciple of all restramts upon marriages, i^ether 
of consanguinity or of affinity was laid down m 
the sixth verse of the same chapter Throughout 
the Old Testament, when the duty mvolved m rules 
of moma^ is spoken ot it is the duty of the man 
that IS laid down not of the woman. There are 
mdividual instances of the transgressions of women, 
but generally the woman is left out of sight. When 
we come to the New Testament there is a complete 
change m that important particular Our Lord 
speata of a man committing adultery against a 
woman ” m the Old Testament a man s adultery 
IS committed agamst the husband of the woman 
This mar ks certainly a very great change m the 
moral law r^ulatmg the relations of men and 
women. St Jraul, m wntmg to the Corinthians, 
puts the man and the woman on the same level 
^at bemg the Christian rule, we should turn to 
the 16th verse of Lev xvm. not the 18th, and 
apply to its direct command the New Testament 
parity of woman and man and then the argument 
that Scripture — that is, the New Testailnent — for 
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bids marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is found 
to be vahd. It had been argued in favour of such 
marriage that it was common in America, and that 
the moral tone of society was as good as here. 
Bishop Phillips Brooks had held that argument with 
him when he was m London. His leply had been, 
“ How many divorces are there m Ameiica as com- 
pared with England^” Divorce was far easier 
there than here, and he held that the prevalence of 
divorce was a quite ceitam mark that the sanctity 
of marriage had been lowered m the eyes of the 
people If the proposed law passed, he beheved 
that the idea of marriage would be lowered, for a 
time perhaps imperceptibly, but certainly 

The Death of Dr. Temple 

At the first meeting of the Upper House after 
the death of Dr. Temple, under the presidency of 
the new Archbishop (Dr. Davidson), the Bishop 
of London (Dr. Wmmngton Ingram) proposed a 
resolution expressive of the deep loss sustained 
by the House and the Church, the keynotes of 
the resolution and of the admirable speech m 
support of it bemg the ‘‘directness” and the 
“ sympathy ” of the late Archbishop. The resolu- 
tion was supported by the Bishops of Chichester 
(Dr Wilberforce), LlandafF (Dr. Lewis), South- 
well (Dr. Riddmg), Peterborough (Dr. Glyn), 
Exeter (Dr. Robertson), Hereford (Dr. Percival), 
Bath and Wells (Dr. Kenmon), Bristol (Di 
Browne) ; and indeed all the bishops present 
would fain have spoken, if time had permitted. 
The President, m puttmg the resolution, spoke m 
the most feeling and fehcitous manner of the 
power and charm of his predecessor, and momiied 
“the passmg hence of incomparably the greatest 
figure in the Church.” 
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Contagious Disfarfa 

On May 14 1897 the Archbishop made an im 
TOrtant speech on a motion by the Earl of 
Dunraven for an mqimy mto the effect of con 
tagious diseases upon the forces of the Crown, the 
civil population, and the native races within Her 
Majesty s dominions. Lord Roberts having spoken 
with ur^nt force of the need of such inquiry, the 
Archbi^op remarked that there was one class of 
consideration which had not received full attention 
m either of the speeches — it was quite certam they 
could not get to the root of such an evil as that 
under discussion, without givmg a great deal of 
attention to the moral side of the question. The 
old r^ulations had no doubt given to the soldier 
the impression that the purpose of the Government 
was not to stamp the sm as an evil, but only to 
stop the effects of it The suthonties ou^ht to 
make it clear that they looked upon this kmd of 
mdulgence as a very eiol thing, to be condemned 
by every good man and by every good soldier 
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The mischief was kept up by banack-room con- 
versation and by the way in which the men 
regarded the sin , as long as that was so, they 
could not have the co-operation of the men them- 
selves, and without such co-operation no class of 
men could be raised to a higher level. They ought 
to get at men’s consciences and their habits of life. 
To allow many moie of them to marry would cost 
a great deal of money, but not as much as the 
present evil cost. More should be done in the 
way of agreeable and interesting occupation for 
the soldier’s idle moments. An inqmry which 
looked into that side of the matter with as much 
caie as medical men naturally bestowed upon the 
material inquiry would really be of great benefit 
He expressed his strong sense of deep gratitude to 
those who had brought the subject before them. 

A Sunday Bill 

On June 29, 1897, Lord Hobhouse moved the 
second readmg of a Sunday Bill The Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. Davidson) having spoken against 
the motion, and Earl Cowper for it, the Archbishop 
spoke strongly against the second reading. It 
was quite plain that the Bill contemplated the 
possibility of the formation of associations for 
Sunday lectures and Sunda}"^ entertamments of a 
character altogether inconsistent with the character 
of Sunday. They had to ask, What was the check 
that was to be put on these entertamments The 
check was, that they were to be undertaken for 
the public good and not by way of trade or for 
the pecuniary profit of the promoters It was 
contrary to their expeiience of the way in which 
trade pushed itself into everything, to rely upon 
such a check , there would be a gradual declension 
of the entertamments into the form which one part 
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of the Bill sought to present A musician svho 
refused to sing on Sunda)s srould soon be passed 
os er on sveck-daj s bs cmploj ers, ss ho srould engage 
men snlling to sing on sesen dajs of the sve^ 
Promoters could easils plead that tliej did not 
svant profit but onls reasonable pajment for 
scmccs rendered, and under tliat shield profit 
could be made under the Bill One thmg and 
one tiling onls, could moke tlie Bill safe in this 
respect Instead of sajuiig ' presided the pro 
ccolings are undertaken sntb a snesv to the public 
good,” the) should sa) pronded tliat no pa)Tnent 
svliatcser is allosvcd to be made b) those svho 
attend the entertainments", then they svould 
knosr srhere tbc) svcrc. He bad been flooded 
sntb letters from artisans m all ports of England 
begging him to oppose tlie Bill and he knesv 
enough of tlie svorking men of London to be nuite 
certain tliat serj considerable numbers of them 
svho svcrc rcall) religious people ssould carncstls 
deprecate the passmg of an) such Bill But he 
svould not rest fiis opposition onl) on svliat religious 
persons might feel tlicrc svas a real danger tlmt 
if amusement losers gainyfl the da), profit lovers 
svould foUoss and the ob durance of Sunda) as a 
day of rest svould bc//cr) senousl) imperilled. 
He did not object to/ounda) lectures ns such 
but to alloiv such svor)r,is tbc Bill proposed to go 
on for payment would, break dosvn the observance 
of Sunday more than anytlimg else thes could do 
The Bill svas rejer^ by fifty to thirty three, 
the Arclibisliop anJ fisc Bishops soting m tlie 
majont) // 

Suhi/aosi< Bisiiors Bill 

On March II 1808, tlie Archbishop moved the 
second reading of the SufiVagnn Bishms Bill 
The Act of Henry VIII prosnded tliat a Diocesan 
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Bishop might nominate to the Crown two persons 
of whom the Crown might select one and order 
his consecration as a Suffragan Bishop. This 
technically precluded the nomination of a peison 
already consecrated The Archbishop pointed out 
that piecedents had been estabhshed for bringing 
back to England Colonial Bishops to become 
Diocesan Bishops, and uiged that it might be 
of much advantage to a Diocesan Bishop to 
nominate as Suffragan a Colonial Bishop whether 
acting or retired. 

It IS of real value in the piesent day to bind Colonial 
Churches with the Chuiches at home as closely as possible 
No one can help feeling that whatevei tends to the unity 
of the Empire is a thing to be veiy much desiied on all 
accounts, and the unity of the Chuich of England is a very 
strong link to bind the Colonies to the unity of the whole 
Empire, 

The Bill became law. 


Education 

On Maich 30, 1897, the Aichbishop welcomed 
m the House of Lords the Voluntaiy Schools Bill 
which had come up from the Commons. , In the 
course of his speech he described his pioposals foi 
the constitution of the Associations which under 
the provisions of the Bill the managers of voluntary 
schools were to be enabled to form When the 
Bill became an Act, these proposals weie earned 
out, and durmg the five years to which the opera- 
tion of the Act was hmited, the Associations thus 
constituted proved to be most efficient They 
taught the advantages of combmation ; and when 
the five years came to an end, and the Act of 1902 
with all its difficulties had to be worked, the 
Associations afforded a useful machinery foi the 
assistance and protection of Church schools In 
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Ills speech on the second rending of the HiU of 
1897 tlie Archbishop spoke mtli Ins ^vonted 
p-issionatc earnestness of the sacrifices made b) 
the clcrg> for the maintenance of the schools, and 
of tlic intolerable jircssurc of the c\pcnsc of e\cr 
iMcrcaiing demands for additional accommodation 
and enlarged cumciduiiL U^iUi cf|unl earnestness 
lie si>okc of tile neccssilj of retaining the appoint 
incnt of teachers who n ere to gi\-e religious in 
slrncbon 

ITio nwiiftgcru of the Church id>ooL-< ennnot aflbnJ to 
gi\c up llic apjKimttncnt of the tenchers which is their one 
llwt Iht rcll^oufl mslrucUon shall be such in 
(^unlil) as llic> thcniM-IccM dc^re It luis been vctt often 
asked “ Win should )-ou not prevnbe Uie rollfdouK irwtnic- 
lion to be prem nnd then lcn\-o )l to Uie mailer to rive it 
without taking an\ imin.s to find out whether lie nitnwir 
liolicstssin itornot? iIcmA\ not believe in what Church 
men think a furtdanientAl article of fnitJj but lie mn\ teach 
tlinl orUde IhouLh he docs not believe it*' \c94, he maj 
lie nwT get tlic cliildrtn to a pood cxAininaUon upon all 
Jhcvj mnous points of doctrine but what b tlic examina 
tion worth if mctinwhilc it npjKsirs llwil the children ^u^^e 
imbibed from him a dubcHcf in one of the fundatnciilAl 
pnrKTipIes on which ho lias to tench? nKTc is no quesbon 
nbout it that if tin? tcadicrdoc* not bchm-o wJmt he is put 
(here (o (cndi, i( hns not (ho clTcct upon tht c/incfron t/m( 
we desire to produce in tlit sliphUsit degree Witen 1 vns 
flt Uughj I Iiad to tench all tlwt bm^ ought to know in 
order to titud) cla\.ucnl books nbout Jupiter Juno, Apollo, 
Atans and all the oUicr diWnrbcs with which in tJioso da^ 
we wen. familiar But, iiy kiordi, I ilnmld not bke the 
Clmstian religion to be taught in tlio same wa\ because I 
will answer for It lire bo^n who Imd lastrnclion in that 
from me did not believe that Jupiter Juno, or Ajwllo 
vixrc existent deities at otto time, who governed as the wnteni 
of clas-flcal literature rapposed. If we are to teach in tliat 
fashion, I would mtlwr leave religious imtrucUon out 

On April 34, 189D the Board of Education Bill 
was read a second tune. The Archbishop rejoiced 
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exceedingly” at the appearance of the Rill, and 
earnestly hoped it might become an Act as soon 
as possible , but theie were features m it which did 
not meet with his appioval. He was bound to 
have regard to the question of lehgious education, 
not because he clauned any special treatment for 
the Church of England as distinct from any other 
religious body, but because he feared lest under the 
guise of “religious equality” religious education 
should be excluded from pubhc recognition and 
left to the operation of chance forces. (1) He 
objected to the proposed transfer of practically 
micontrolled power over educational endoivments 
of under £50 a year from the Charity Commissioners, 
a judicial or semi-judicial body, to a political depait- 
ment such as the new Board must be Many of 
such endowments were for elemental y education, 
and there would be a veiy considerable temptation 
to transfer them to the purposes of secondary 
education (2) The mspection clause needed care- 
ful attention It was not clear who was to pay for 
the mspection, or whether private schools would be 
included It would be a serious mistake, in a neiv 
system of secondary education, to ignore the private 
schools They would contmue to exist, and they 
had better be good schools than bad schools. In his 
own experience of the thirty years since he sat on 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, there had been 
great improvements m private secondaiy schools, 
and a great many of them were now really very 
good schools and ought to be encouraged. (3) It 
Ought also to be seen to that schools which give 
religious mstruction should be able to get inspection 
on the same terms exactly as those which do not , 
they ought neither to be excluded noi to be fined 
by bemg made to pay where the others did not 
in passing he referred to the great public schools , 
lese were admittedly the very best schools of their 
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kind because tliej formed diameter and sent out 
into the world young men of liigh principles. 
'U''hen it was considenS what effect a real rebgious 
education of the best kind bad upon the formation 
of character, it would be seen that to put obstacles 
in its wa} would do more harm to tlie future 
generations of the coimtry than the) would do 
good by making the intellectual teaching better 
tlian it was at present (4) The consultative 
committee seemed, on the whole, to be hkelj 
to be useful but it ivould need careful Hatching 
There seemed a little tendenej to make it a com 
mittee of e.'cpcrts, and he confessed to being always 
a little afraid of uncontrolled erperts there should 
be on the committee some «ho took an interest 
in education in tlie sense of seeing quite clearly 
nlmt they wonted to get out of it And while it 
ivas well tliat the Jlimster should be thus brought 
into touch witli leading men who know a great deal 
about the matter the President should not allow 
his oivn responsibibty to be hid behind tlie com 
mittee as a kind of shelter (6) Clause 5 requued 
tliat any Order under the Act should be laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than four 
weeks of Session but it did not give Parliament 
power to reject it, and either House should have 
that power 

On May 2, 1809 tlie Government inserted words 
retamiiw the power of rejection by a resolution of 
both Houses under tlie Endowed Schools Acts 
and others. The Archbishop moved that eitlier 
House separately should have tliat power The 
Lord President refused to assent to tins, and his 
Grace withdrew it 

On July 28, 1000 the second re/idinv of the 
Education Bdl of 1900 was moved by the laird 
President (the Duke of Devonshire) The Arch 
bishop expressed his opnuon that the schemes for 
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the appomtment of educational committees should 
be laid before Parhament, or at least that a clearer 
statement of the prmciples which were to govern 
such appointment should be given m the Bill. He 
lepeated his previous strong remarks in favoui of 
a careful pieservation of the religious teaching in 
secondary schools He objected to a conscience 
clause m the boarding-houses of schools and 
colleges, wheie the students ought to be treated as 
if they were at home , but he thought a conscience 
clause quite fair for such students of schools and 
colleges as were not m boardmg-houses He had 
not the slightest desire to prevent the Bill becom- 
ing law, but lie thought it came twenty years too 
late. 


The Benefices Bitl 

On July 7, 1898, the debate on the second 
reading of the Benefices Bill took place in 'the 
House of Lords. The Archbishop expiessed his 
earnest wish that the Bill could have gone further 
in forbidding the sale of advowsons, but was grateful 
that it went so far as it did. He spoke incidental!}’- 
of his satisfaction ivith the manner in which land- 
owners exercised their rights of pationage. On 
two pomts of importance he spoke strongly against 
proposals of the Bill or of amendments moved. 
One of these points was the imposition of costs 
upon a bishop who refused to institute to a bene- 
fice a clergyman whom he declared on defined 
grounds to be unfit , to which the Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, replied that unless some means of 
payment of expenses were provided, this part of 
the Bill would become a dead letter. The other 
pomt was the constitution of new means of appeal, 
in one case from the Archbishop of one province 
to the Archbishop of another, in another case from 
an Archbishop to his Suffragans He urged as a 
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of tlie Church in the jiasi,” 


Innu IN Ptniic Woiisinr 

On bebruan 0 I8Itn the Ihsliop of U iiithcstcr 
(Or OasTdson) oj>ciied a discussion in the House 
of LrOrds b) calling attention to slatcincnts nimlc 
at a meeting m the Albert Hall rcsjiccling Uie 
action of bishops m dealing with liic^^ilnntics in 
public irorship. I>ord Kintininl to \rhoni tlic 
Jhsliop had made s|iccial reference as chairman of 
tlic meeting at the Albert Hall having spoken 
followed b\ Uic Ilishopof I ondon (Dr CrciLlitoii) 
tlie Jiiarl of Ilorrowbv \ iscount Halifax, tlic lyirl 
of PortsmouUi the Farl ofCranbrook, Uic Ilislion of 
Ilipon (Dr Carjientcr) and the Karl of Kinibcrlev 
tlic Archbishop brought the discussion to a tlosu 

Ills Grace remarked tlml the agitation among 
tlic lail) —especially the cducalwl inilv — was due 
ratiicr to a fear of Hotimtiisl dnctmit Uiaii to 
disbke of ccrcmonuiL As regnnled doclnnu he 
did not think there had been nii) remissness on 
the part of the bisliops. He had hmisclf wlitn 
Bishop of London never jw-ssed over a ease of tlic 
Inv ocation of Saints or Die Worship of the \ irgni 
But he must point out lliat in doctrine Uie Church 
of England was very comiirchcnsivc, and tliat a 
wide range of doctniie Irnd be*ai declared ollowablc 
in the Church by decisions of tlic Supreme Court 
of Appeal, tlic Court of Pnvy Council The 
agitation being in his judgment due to the belief 
that tlicrc wtis a great deal of Bnnmmsin in the 

TOL. ir 2 a 
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Church of England, he ventured to say, after 
taking a good deal of pains to ascertain the feeling 
underlying the ritual, that the amount of anything 
like Romanism was exceedingly small In the vast 
majority of cases, the clergy who were indulgmg in 
iitual irregularities had no desire whatever to join 
the Chuich of Rome themselves or get others to 
jom that Church. The mischief of ritual excesses, 
and of the use of such terms as “the Mass,” which 
m itself did not convey anything wrong, was that 
they accustomed people to usages like those of 
Rome, and thus weak people found it easier to slip 
over the bordei than it would otherwise have been. 
Ritual irregularities must be caiefuUy watched, 
and stopped when they exceeded the law , but it 
must be remembered that the bishops had to look 
to the puipose for which the Church exists, namely, 
to brmg people to the foot of the Cross When a 
man was a devoted servant of the Lord, devoted to 
his primary duty of winnmg souls, and at the same 
time using ceremonial beyond the ordinary limits, 
great dehcacy and care were needed m inteifermg 
with his work It was Archbishop Tait who 
carried the Pubhc Worship Regulation Act, and 
yet it was he who stopped the prosecution of 
Father Lowder, saying, “I looked into the man’s 
work, and I could not go on with any prosecution 
or allow it ” As so much care was needed, he 
thought the bishops should be allowed a sufficiency 
of time , change could not be effected m a hurry. 
A previous speaker had asked for an explanation of 
the nature of the “ hearmg ” which the archbishops 
had proposed. The Prayei Book bade recourse to 
be had to the bishops and archbishops in cases of 
doubt as to the manner in which the sei vices were 
to be conducted. It was natural that the clergy 
should wish to be heard on their side, and it was 
wisdom to accede to that wish The bishops 
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desired willing not compulsory, obedience. Ihey 
wished to have the clergy with them m any 
changes which might appear necessary Not 
menace but conciliation was the proper spint in 
which the clergj should be approached. Every 
means should be tried before resort to those harsh 
measures with vhich the Courts of Law supphed 
the bishops. The lait) had their rights, and the 
bishops were not indifferent to the nglit of the 
larty to have the services which tlie Church s law 
provides. 

On Julj 10 1900 the Earl of Portsmouth 
called attention ra the House of Lords to the 
continued lawlessness m tlie Church of England,'’ 
in view of the alleged absence of practical effect 
from the finding of the archbishops on mcense, 
processional lights, and reservation. The Arch 
bishop denied that the finding on incense and lights 
had been generally disregarded on the contrary 
the great majonty of those who hod used incense 
ceremonially during pubbe worship had already 
conformed to what the bishops had urped upon 
them.” He beheved that m tune a hhe effect 
would be produced on mens minds by the finding 
on reservation and did not think it would be well 
for the Church if any violent means were used at 
the present time to compel obedience. No doubt 
some of the clergy held opinions on the subject of 
the Holy Communion which went far m the direc 
tion of Roman Cathobc doctrine, but he beheved 
that with very few exceptions there was a distinc 
tion, real and deep though not clear to those who 
had not senously studied the compheated and 
difficult question. As regarded the absence on 
some occasions of communicants, it was easy to 
guard sgamst that 200 years ago when no one 
communicated who had not sent notice of his 
mtenbon to commumcate, but very difficult now, 
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when that practice was completely abandoned. 
On such questions as the Piesence in the con- 
secrated elements, many of the cleigy who kept 
within the formularies of the Chuich in the broad 
sense, as interpieted by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, would still be held by the 
great majority of Lord Portsmouth’s adherents as 
altogether offending against the Chuich’s law. 
In the great decisions m the Gorham case in one 
direction, long ago, and m the Bennett case in 
the other direction, at a later date, the supreme 
tribunal had pronounced m favour of the very 
widest libel ty, and “to say that men are not open 
to accept the hberty thus opened before them is 
altogether inconsistent with the position which any 
party in the Church of England has a right to 
claim.” He beheved that if they were left to deal 
with the whole matter as Bishops of the Church, 
they would be able to do, quietly but not so rapidly 
as many would desire, all that was really necessary 
to be done. 


Prayers for the Dead 

On March 9, 1900, the Aichbishop was asked m 
the House by Lord Kiimaud “whether any 
precedent can be found smce the Reformation 
Settlement was enacted by the passmg of 1 Ehz. 
capp. 1, 2, m which piayeis for the dead have ever 
been introduced ‘by authority ’ This was m 
connexion with special prayeis issued for use duimg 
the wai in South Africa 

His Grace replied that the number of piayers 
issued by the authority of the Crown was too great 
to make it possible without much labour to give 
an exact answer to the question But he had 
found two of these documents, dated December 19, 
1797, and November 29, 1798, issued in hke manner 
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for use in the then wur in which the following 
words occur — 

And for those whom In this nghtcoos cause Thy Pro 
ndencje permits to foil recelrc, we pray Thee, their souls to 
Thy mercy 

These words, the Archbishop maintained, came 
as near ns wor^ non identical could come to the 
words recently issued — 

And for all those who hare fallen, that the) with u* may 
enter into that rent which Thou hart prepared for those who 
behero in Thee. 

After discussing tlie general question raised by 
tliese latter words, the Archbishop proceeded to 
point out that, though prayers for tlie dead had 
been struck out from the ordinary ser^nces, it 
was quite certain that the law had decided that 
such prayers are not outside the hmits of the law 
That decision had been acquiesced in for sixty 
years. The principle of tlie decision was tliat 
which underlay the decision in tlie case of Mr 
Bennett, whom the judges refused to condemn 
because the doctnne winch he taught was not 
prohibited by the Church of England Of course 
those who were under the Canons Iiad made n 
promise tliat tliey would keep within tlie limits of the 
ihaycr Book, and they could therefore not — without 
further authority — offer such pry^er in the services 
of the Church. The Churcli of England could very 
easily have forbidden prayer for the dead in the 
22nd Article, and it had not done so The present 
was a great and special occasion Sorrowing souls 
were praying for loved ones out in tlie war At 
such a time it was right to practise toleration. 
Further there were five different forms of prayer 
appomted for use, and this was only one of the 
five no one need use it who did not wish to do 
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so. With the question whether the Privy Council 
has any right to issue such prayers at all he had 
nothing to do. It had long been the ordinary 
way of issuing such prayers. The prayers were 
issued as having lawful authority, and they had to 
be taken as lanTuUy issued. Only a court of law 
could decide whether in fact they were lawfully 
issued. 


Tempehance 

On May 18, 1900, the Bishop of Winchestei 
(Dr. Davidson) moved that legislative effect should 
be given to such recommendations as were common 
to the IMajonty and Mmority Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Liquor Licensing Laws. The 
Prime Minister (the Marquis of Sahsbury) having 
opposed the motion, and Viscount Peel (the chaii - 
man of the Royal Commission) having supported 
it so far as it went, while denying that it could be 
accepted as a final settlement, the Archbishop 
rephed with some severity to tlie speech of the 
Prime Mmister, Loid Sahsbury, he said, had 
discussed every iioint exactly as if the Report or 
Reports had notlimg to do with him or the Govern- 
ment, when, as a matter of fact, the Commission 
was issued by Lord Salisbury and his Government 
“ The noble Marquis said over and over again that 
all these various proposals lequire very careful 
consideration. What weie the Commissioners 
domg aU through the three yeais during winch 
they sat ^ They were giving these questions the 
most caieful consideration ” “ The noble Marqms 

tells us now that we must not have legislation 
without most careful consideration as if we had 
not given long and careful consideration to all 
these pomts. It seems to me that this is not quite 
the way in which a Royal Commission ought to be 
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treated I do not deny that when you come to 
l^jslate you will have to consider every one of 
these pomts very carefully but the very beginning 
of sucn consideration must be some distmct attempt 
at l^islation ** He urged that there was strong 
reason why they should not wait They were 
doing mucn more than merely permittmg drunken 
ness they were really sowing the seed for greater 
drunkenness afterwards. The hereditary character 
of a great deal of the drunkenness lays a heavy 
responsibihty on those who ore postponing, postpon 
mg, and postponing all attempts to remedy this 
state of thmgs." He bad of course si^ed the 
Mmonty Re^rt, and he much preferred it but 
they would at any rate gam by adopting so much 
as was common to the two RCTorts, that is, so 
much as could justly be called the unanimous 
view of the Commi<ision of the Governments own 
appomtment An amendment suggested by the 
Archbishop havu^ been agreed to, aM the amended 
resolution being before the House, Lord Salisbury 
objected to w&t had now in his judgment, been 
tamed round practically into a vote of want of 
confidence bemg put without notice. It was 
contrary to the practice of the House to do that, 
and if the amended motion >vas earned, he should 
not accept the decision as the decision of the 
House, because rt will have been obtamed by 
craft.” Lord Rosebery having protested against 
this docLrme, the Archbishop evidently enjoying 
the position said that though he had proposed this 
amendment he had not at all lost his confidence m 
Ijord Sahsburys Government. Ixird Salisbury s 
retort was m Dr Temples own most f'hiiractenstic 
manner ‘^The most reverend Prelate may most 
kindly say what he likes, but what I care for is 
what he does.” The division was a close one. 
Inclndmg fourteen spintual peers and one or two 
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supporteis of the Government, 42 voted for the 
motion , against the motion, 45 temporal peers. 

Soon after this debate there was a meeting of 
the Governors of the Charterhouse m one of the 
House of Lords Committee Rooms, the Archbishop 
m the chan. A number of resolutions had passed, 
but one moie governor was required to make a 
quoium A messenger was sent to fetch another 
governor from the House, which was sitting. 
Loid Sahsbury appeared “Well, my Lord,” said 
the Archbishop, “we have passed these lesolutions, 
but needed your presence to make our action vahd ” 
“But what if I chsappiove of what you have done, 
now that I am here^” “Oh, theie will be a 
division, and we shall outvote you ” “ That would 

give your Giace a double pleasure But what if I 
go away agam at once ? ” “ It won’t make any 

difference , a quorum once constituted cannot be 
destroyed So we hope you will sign the lesolu- 
tions.” “ How tyrannical you are I ” said Lord 
Sahsbury, as he signed. 

On August 16, 1901, on the second readmg of 
the Sale of Intoxicatmg Liquors to Children Bill, 
the Aichbishop welcomed the Bill coidially, and 
hoped that it might be passed mto law with aU 
convement speed He beheved that it would do 
more foi the good of the chddien than anytlung 
else the House could do foi them. He regretted 
that certam amendments had taken away some 
part of its efficiency, but even as it stood the 
Bill was an exceedmgly useful one, and he beheved 
that it would have a very beneficial effect The 
Bill became law. 

In the next session, on Febiuary 27, 1902, the 
Archbishop spoke very briefly on the second 
reading of the Pubhc Houses (Scotland) Bill, askmg 
for moie hght, and proposmg to refer the Bill to a 
select committee, that they might have somethmg 
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to go upon in deciding liow tliey should ultimately 
vote. The suggestion was disregarded, and a vote 
was immediately taken on the second readmg 
which ^vas lost by 00 to 87 The Archbishop and 
four Bishops vot^ in the minority for the second 
reading 

In Oie discussion in Committee (July 21) on tlie 
Licensmg Bill of 1002 the Archbishop only said a 
few words. He voted m each of the two divisions 
taken and m each cose m the minonty In the 
first case it was moved to omit some words which 
were thought unduly to protect grocers licences 
the Archbishop and five bishops voted m the 
mmority of ^ for their removal, against 58 
temper^ peers. In tlie second case it was proposed 
by amendment to prevent a magistrates clerk from 
actmg as sobcitor m respect of apphcations for 
bcences, not m his own distnct onlj as to which 
there was agreement, but also m districts adjoining 
that in which he acted as clerk- The Archbishop 
and four bishops voted m the minority of 28 for 
the additional restriction, ogamst 62 temporal peers 

Mahriage Act AitEVDaiEjrr 

On June 18, IPOO the Archbishop moved the 
second reading of a Marriage Act Amendment Bill, 
contammg many useful provisions. The Lord 
Chancellor (the Earl of Halsbury) did not propose 
to reject the Bill, but reserved the right to criticise 
it in Committee. It was read a second tune, and 
the Archbishop then moved to negative the Stand 
mg Committee. This was objected to and with 
drawn- In Committee the Loni Chancellor stated 
that the BiU was drawn with so httle care that he 
would not take the responsibibty of Lrj-uig to 
amend it. 1 o this the Arehbishi^ rephed that the 
Bill was exactly as it left the House lune years 
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before, on May 12, 1891, when Lord Halsbury had 
taken part in the discussion and had supported the 
Bill In the only division taken, on a question of 
the form of publication of banns, the temporal 
peeis were equally divided, 18 to 18, and 11 
spiritual peers carried the motion against the 
Government. The Bill was not proceeded ivith 


Burial Grounds Bill 

On June 26, 1900, the day on which the division 
mentioned in the previous paragraph was taken, 
the Archbishop warmly welcomed the Burial 
Grounds Bill based on the Report of a Commission 
presided over by Sir Richard Jebb, M P. for the 
University of Cambridge He doubted whether 
it would be possible to make a better arrangement 
than that' proposed by the Bill, while not doubting 
that there would be difference of opinion. The 
Bill became law. 


The Sovji.reign’s Declaration 

On July 3 , 1901, the Report of a Committee of 
the House of Lords on the Sovereign’s Declaration 
against Tiansubstantiation was before the House 
The Lord Chancellor (Earl of Halsbuiy) haAung 
“repudiated the responsibility of movmg that the 
report be now considered,” the Archbishop moved 
“that the report be refeired back to the Committee 
for further consideration, and that the Committee 
be enlaiged by the appomtment of additional 
membeis, ’ without explaining in what lespects 
the Declaration proposed by the Committee was 
unsatisfactory. Lord Sahsbury having argued 
that unless the motion was made definite by a 
statement of the grounds on which the report 
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was referred back, the ConiTnittee would not 
know what they were expected to do and several 
peers having spoken, the Archbishop abstained 
from saving ‘ content ” when his motion was put. 
The subject then dropped, the Lord Chanc^or 
mtunatmff that a BiU would be drafted and 
introduc^ 


On July 28, 1901, the Royal Declaration Bill, 
prepared in accordance with the above rntimation 
was read a second bme. The Archbishop and 
three bishops, with 02 temporal peers, voted for the 
second reading six temporal peers voted agamst it. 
Notwithstanding the very large mmonty, every 
body,” Lord Rosebery said, and Lord Salisbury 
agreed, was in the mam agamst the Bill” The 
Archbishop believed that longer consideration 
might have produced a better dedamtion than that 
before the House, and did not like the form of 
the statement very much.” But he voted for the 
Bill because it was necessary to stand quite firm 
to this — that a body which owes allegiance to a 
foreign power ^^nnot be allowed to exercise its 
authority, clannin^ as it does, to be an infalhble 
authonty it is impossible for this countiy to 
allow such an authonty to exercise such power as 
it might exercise through a Sovereign who was 
under such obligabons." 

On August 1 1901 m committee, the Arch 
bishop seconded a motion by Lord Rosebery to 
refer the Bill to a select committee. He thought 
the proposed form of declaration was not to the 
credit of the House, and should not be put on the 
statute-book. The motion was lost by 106 to 20 
the Archbishop and four bishops voting in the 
mmonty and one bishop with the myonty On the 
occasion of the third reading of the Bdl, on August 
6 1901 the Archbishop did not mtervene m the 
discussion. 
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Factory and Workshops Acts 

On the discussion of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, etc., Bill, at a very late period in the 
session of 1901, namely, on August 15, the Arch- 
bishop strongly pressed the acceptance by the 
House of an amendment proposed by Lord 
Windsor, in the interest of women working in 
laundiies in reformatories. It was argued that to 
introduce such an amendment would mean the loss 
of the Bill, for the amendment would not be 
accepted by the House of Commons. The Arch- 
bishop mamtamed that the Government could pass 
the clause through the Commons if it chose to 
undertake to do so The amendment dropped 
after a complicated debate, and the Bill was passed 
and retmned to the Commons without the clause 
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QUEEN VICTOIUA AND KING ED^AED VII 

Scnoon on the Qaecn i eightieth blrthdey et SL Panl •—Death 
of Qaeea Victoria — Speech In the Hoa*c of LordJ — Sermon 
in St. Paal ■ — St Botolph a — Croydon — TTie CoroQaUon of 
King Edward VII 

On the Queens eightaeth birthday Mar 24 1899 
a great Service of Thanksgiving was held at St 
Paula Cathedral The Ardibishop preached the 
sermon on the text. In all their affliction He ^vas 
afflicted " (Isa. Ixul 9) He pomted out that there 
had been tlirough successive ages a perpetual pro- 
gress in the character of the human race, especially 
since the Gospel come mto the world And yet it 
was impossible to say that in all respects the world 
was better than it was before. They could not say 
that the world had grown m feith, the highest 
thmg He did not think they could say that there 
was more of high principle now than there was ages 
ago that men were less prone to depart from high 
pnnciple m presence of great temptation that uie 
power of great temptation was less. There was 
stiU as much of fi^ud of meanness, of disregard of 
truth perliaps more. But there was one thmg that 
had made and was making steady progress, leaven 
mg all mnnkind, makmg men m one smse higher 
and better than they were before, and that was the 
power of sympathy between man and man This 
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power tended to remove barriers, even religious 
barriers, the most obstinate. It tended to discredit 
war. In the providence of God, this was one 
of the powers that was to legeneiate mankmd. 
Throughout the reign of Queen Victoria, one of 
the great blessings conferred by the reign had been 
the example of a woman’s sympathy, the sympathy 
of a genuine and true woman vnth all that touched 
her people. Was there any distress among her 
people which did not at once caU forth some ex- 
piession of sympathy from that queenly hearts 
Was there any joy that she knew gi eater than the 
joy of knowing that her love for her people was 
answered by their love for her^ Was it not 
evident that she was the repiesentative of sympathy 
in this land ? It was for this leason that the 
mention of her name always brought a thrill to our 
hearts. It was good that we should thank God 
for all He had conferred upon us m givmg us such 
a ruler. 

On Fiiday, January 25, 1901, the House of 
Lords met to receive a message from the IGng on 
the death of Queen Victoria. The Prime Minister 
(Lord Sahsbury) and the Leader of the Opposition 
(Lord Kimberley) havmg, m words which should 
never be forgotten, paid tribute to the remarkable 
power and charm of the late Queen, the Archbishop 
rose, and, with all the deep emotion of a strong 
man moved to the very hmits of self-control, 
dehvered an unstudied speech, which led one of 
those present to say to him, “Well, your Grace, 
you made us aU ciy” : 

My Lords, I desue to be allowed to say a few woids upon 
this matter as representmg the Church of England, which, 
as your Lordships are awaie, is connected by closer ties with 
the Sovereign in this country than in almost any other Eor 
myself, it is impossible to look back over Her Majesty’s reign 
without a deep sense of gratitude to God for having given us 
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»uch A Sovcnapn to reign over us ^ Sovea^ign whos? powers 
of slntcTOVimhip And powers of odviMnp who had (lit 

government in their Imnds imvc !»ccn nlrctidv nwVcn of 1ml 
wlicKc influence as a woman and I mn\ tulu, m a Irul) 
religious woman was far greater tlian nn\ thing wlndi could 
be etcTciwal bv live wisest rtatcsmnn or the cleverest ad 
mlntstmtor llcr influence llie chamclcf of her Court the 
character of 11k; domestic life of which licr subjects were 
allowed to know somclblng liod a pcnelmting power wbicli 
rtnehed for beyond the pov»{bdit\ of our licing able to trace 
iL There can be no rjiiestion llial all locklv has licen (ho 
belter beenuM* the Queen has reigned There ainnot be a 
question that it lia.s l>cen a bio mg to ver\ verv manN who 
CTcw not from whom the blessing llowwl Thousand* upon 
thousands I ha\e no doubt at nil arc Imng licltcr lives, 
although the} know not the reasont>.lmpl\ liccauH* there was 
fuch a Sovereign on the throne a Sovereign who gave the 
people all Ikt intellectual powers ’^ho gave the people all lier 
cxlmordinary knowledge ofwiiat afTcclcd their interests but 
wlio also gave tlic people her s'crv heart \\ c can never 
forget tire lonng ^i)'Tnpa(li\ with whidi on all ocaunons fhc 
Fpokc to those who needed sudi aNuipatliv the words b\ 
which nhe made us all foci tlial die carwi for cstit one of us 
the readiness with whidi >He rc*pondcil to every mil made 
upon her as not onlv a woman, hut a lonng woman among*! 
her people whoso (ovc die longsd to win. The Influence 
whicn well a Sovereign cxcrd'cJ it would Ire difllnilt to find 
nnrwhcrc in Uw hislorv Uiat is |»a-t U would bo difiicull 
to find the equal of it it would he impossible lo fiml any 
tiling Uiat could nurpass It She waa a religirm* woman. 
She pmyed for Irer people She wn* n good woman. Shi. 
Kt up a true itandard of tudi lives a.s Clmslmns ought to 
live. She malic us all fool Hint we were hem nml ^Ire desired 
to be ouri and so Ihrouglioul the country good people ore 
lamenting her departure, 'llirougliout the eounlrv I do not 
think Uicrc is n single heart that & not pcnctratcil hv a sen-so 
of gralitodc that God ha* gi\en us ituch a Queen atnl wo 
look forward and we Irmt tluit tire influence, which ilio exer 
ci*cd will not die wiUi Iter A\c trust Uiat lltc Sovereign 
who has succeeded her will follow In her footsteps ns he has 
told us he means to do arul whilst sorrow seems at this 
moment stronger llion any oilier feeling wo arc yet able to 
add to that sorrow an expression of true loyally towards tlie 
Sovereign who has succeeded 
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On Sunday, January 27, the Archbishop preached 
at St, Paul’s on the death of Queen Victoria, He 
took for his text Revelation xiv. 18, “ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Loid from henceforth : 
Y ea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours.” 

The Queen (he said) had lived a life of toil, if man or 
woman evei did She laboured foi the good of her people 
•mth mcessant assiduity, and never flinched from whatever 
duty called her to do And why ? That she might accom- 
plish the great aim which she did accomplish She was a 
constitutional monarch, and to some mmds a constitutional 
monarchy was an impossibility The people have a will and 
the monarch has a will, and so it is argued that the monaich 
eithei does nothing oi interferes with the will of the free 
people The Queen solved that problem, for the great good 
of this and of other countries She began by making herself 
acquamted with everything that concerned hei subjects She 
toiled day and mght that she might do this She knew that 
the people must be governed by those whom they had them- 
selves chosen to be her mimsteis By her thorougn knowledge 
she was able always to press upon her mmisteis her own 
opmion of the course it was light to pursue , having made 
tliat peifectly clear, beyond mistake, she recognised that it 
rested ivith them, as a duty and a responsibility, to take the 
course they thought best for the country, whether it was the 
couLse she hei-self preferred or not She lecogmsed that 
though it should prove that the ministers were ivrong and 
she was right, it was better in the end for the real fieedom 
of the people that the course prefened by the ministers should 
be followed , bettei that, than that even though she was 
perfectly nght hei opinion should overrule the clear opmion 
of the repiesentatives of the people And so it was that 
before all the world she solved the problem which many 
had supposed to be insoluble And outside constitutional 
questions she felt that she had, and she eseicised, complete 
ueedom of speech and action Can anything better in the 
way of government evei be found than her messages to hei 
own people, hei soldieis, her sailoi-s, her colonies? She 
ruled by sympathy and love That was how she astonished 
her mmisters at times by the ceidamty with which she knew 
vhat the people would think and would say of some coui’se 
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which it was deaded to pursue. ITie explanation was sunple 
it came from the sagacity which is born of sympathy more 
than from inherent talent. A powerful mind indwd she 
had bat in her actions and her words men lost sight of the 

g 3wer in the greatne* and truth of the marvelloiii sympathy 
or sach a blessing as this God be thanVed, & blessing almost 
onporalleled in the whole history of the world. 

The Archbishop was enffaged to preach at St. 
Botolphs, Aldersgate, on Wednesday January 80 
at the City of London celebration of the bicentenary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The death of Queen Victoria of 
necessity occupied the thoughts of every one, and 
the Pnmate snowed in a i^citous manner how 
closely the Queen s life and reign were connected 
with the ongmal purpose of his sermon — 

The growth of the Dntiah Empire was of itself a call to 
preadii the Gospel They were marked out by the provid 
ence of God to preach the ItesairectiOD to all the world 
And the personal life and example of the great Queen gare a 
special force to their edorU. was, as those who came 

near her saw a deeply religious Chnstiau. She felt the 
truth she had ieanial frxim the teaching of the Christian 
Church, she felt it from her rery eouL She prayed for her 
people, she prayed for all in her semee, she never foigot 
them day by day Neter m history would you find such a 
record of a people thrilled through and through hy the 
eense of their love to one whom they had lost, and of their 
gratitude to God for harmg made her His instrument of 
blessing For what blessings had been brought mto this 
land by the quiet, the unremittmg the religious and the lovmg 
laboure of the Sovereign who mul so long ruled over ui. 
Tbe Lord is calling us, is <^Uing us with a powerful voice. 
The Lord is spealang to our very hearts and souls. The 
I^ord himself is bidding us to go on In the path that shall best 
show our reverence for goodness, our grati^de for love. The 
Lord is bidding us prove to oil the nations of the world that 
this country has not received in vain blessings that have 
never before been bestowed on any other nation in so 
marvelloos a degree and m so marvellous a manm»r 
VOL. n 3 b 
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On Sunday, February 30, the Archbishop was 
engaged to preach in the afternoon at Croydon 
Parish Church, at aseivicefor men only. He took 
as his text Hebrews v. 14, and illustrated its lessons 
by reference to the Queen’s sense of duty : 

She became (lie said), as she went on thiough life, wonder- 
fully skilled in time statesmanship , she had a marvellous 
mstmct, towaids the end of her life it became more 
marvellous still She knew what was good for her people, 
what touched their hearts, what it was they were leally 
carmg for Her Ministers were astomshed at the extia- 
ordmaiy power she showed of understanding her people 
And yet she was not a woman of naturally very strong 
understanding She learned it all from her love for her 
people , it came out of her full sympathy with them She 
made it a rule that all that concerned hei people should come 
before her own hand No despatch went from this country 
to any foreign Comd that she had not seen, criticised, judged, 
and, if necessary, modified , and often the ministers respon- 
sible for the despatch found in the end born what she had 
saved the countiy It was well knoiMi how she saved the 
country from war ivith the Umted States She yielded to 
the views of her Ministers when they could not be persuaded 
by what she said, because she thought that was best for hei 
people, whose lepresentatives they were But she warned 
them at times that they would themselves, in the light of 
experience, change their minds, and they found that her 
warning came true 

The Coronation of Kmg Edward the Seventh 
and Queen Alexandra was fixed to take place on 
Thursday, J une 26, 1902. On account of the illness 
of the Ring it was of necessity put off, and it 
eventually was carried out, with some curtailment 
of the lengthy service, on August 9. 

The form of service as ongmally issued had been 
long and carefuUy considered. In this consideration 
the aged Archbishop, now in his eighty-first year, 
had taken his fuU part To entei upon such alteia- 
tions as were introduced would be out of place 
here 
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iBesides the form to be used at the Coronation 
itself a Form and Order of Semce recommended 
for use m the Cliurclies of the Oiurcli of England 
on the Coronation Day %vas issued by command 
of the King and tlie issue of tius form led to a 
considerable amount of control ersj some of the 
clerg) declmmg to use it The pomt of objeebon 
ivas Uie employment of tlic phrase the Protestant 
Reformed Relimon established b} Law " the use of 
which phrase had a curious bt^nning The full 
phrase, as onginoll) used was, the Liturgy of the 
Reformed CUurcIi of England os established by 
Law," t e. the Litutm established b} Law not tlie 
Church established bj Law 

In order to render this service os far as might be 
a representation of tlie sen ice actual!) being earned 
out m tlie Abbey Church of Westmmster the 
officiabng clerg) m the seieral cliurclies throughout 
England were instructed to make an address to 
the congr^bon at a special part of tlie ser\ncc, 
descnbuig what was being done at the ^Vbbej An 
objeebon ivas made to this on the ground tJmt 
the Act of Unifomut) Amendment Act did not 
sanction it but it was a sufficient ansirer that it 
ivas an address, not a prayer or o part of divine 
worslun In tins address the clerg) were very 
properly directed to announce tlic terms of the oath 
taken by tlie King at his Coronabon and one of 
the terms of the oetli ivas of necessity stated as 
being that tlie King would to tlie utmost of his 
power TTiRintom the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by Law To have omitted that would 
have been to omit a vital clause of tlie oatli to 
have altered it would lui^-e been to instruct the 
clergy to make an inodequote statement of the 
terms of the oath- A circular of protest was sent 
round to the parochial clergy asking for their 
signatures to a declarabon of uiability to use the 
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Eorra of Service , they were requested to support 
by their signature an argument for a suppressio vert 
which had an air of less than scrupulousness, “To 
inform the people that the King has taken an oath 
m the above terms will probably create an erroneous 
impression that the religion of the Church of 
England is m some way opposed to Piimitive and 
Cathohc antiquity.” If the Archbishop and those 
who worked with him had thought of this objection, 
as they might perhaps have been expected to do, 
the simple remedy would have been to state some 
of the solemn woids used at the girdmg and oblation 
of the Sword, “ Receive this Kmgly Sword, brought 
now from the Altar of God,” “ With this Sword 
protect the Holy Church of God,” and at the 
investiture with the Rmg, “ Receive this Rmg, the 
ensigm of Kmgly Dignity and of Defence of the 
Cathohc Faith ” The addition of these words, m the 
form as sanctioned for use in some of the dioceses, 
changed the situation That a one-sided impression, 
on a point of deep moment to laige numbers of loyal 
members of the Church of England, was conveyed 
by the form as issued, cannot be demed 

There was naturally, as the time of the Corona- 
tion drew near, some anxiety as to the ability of the 
Archbishop to bear the physical sLram of the long 
and complex function, every splendid detail of 
which tended to render the stram greater to a man 
of deep emotion, fiUed with a passionate sense of 
loyalty to the Queen who had passed away and to 
the Kmg who had come m her stead The gieat 
age and feebleness of the Dean of Westnunster 
(Dr Bradley), whose function at a Coronation is an 
arduous one, added appreciably to the general 
anxiety When to all this there was added the 
shock of the sudden postponement of the ceremony, 
and the long-drawn doubt as to the date at which, 
if ever, the Coronation might take place, both of 
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these causes naturallj increasing t)ie strain upon tlie 
tuo aged dignitaries, there were man} rumours of 
tlie appointment of a deputy b) tJie Archbisliop. 
No one wlio kneu him well imagined that so long 
as there utis life in him he would flinch from facing 
anj personal risk m the fulfilment of the duties of 
his high office. 

AVlicn the appointed da) at Inst eame, tlie 
Archbishop and the Dean were in their places, and 
the first words tlmt rang out from the Arclibishop 
gave endcnce that his natural force was not abated. 
As the long ceremon) rolled on, bnnging cumulative 
stram upon tlie Archbishops pouers, tlicre were 
indications that he was feeling the strain but 
whether such indications were caused by loss of 
phy sical strength or by aecess of spintual emotion it 
•was impossible to say Owm^ to tlie condition of 
tlie muscles of the jVrclibishops eyes each separate 
question, address, or myunction, which it nns liis 
duty to address to the Kmg had been prmted in 
large type on scrolls backed with crimson silk, and 
tliese were unrolled one by one and held by tlie 
Bishop of Winclicster (Dr Dandson) on his right 
side, so as not to interpose between tlie Arclibishop 
and the Kmg More tlian once tliere was a sbght 
fhdure to catch tlie words quite accurately and tlie 
wonder was that under the very difficult conditions 
the fadure ivas so slight Still the gallant old man 
went on witli form erect voice strong and clear and 
spmt evidently very high strong The Coronation 
was completed, the entlwonisation witli its stuniig 
address to tlie Sovereign by the Arclibishop followed 
duly and there remomed only the homage, wluch 
according to the arrangements for the curtailment 
of the whole ceremony was to be tendered by the 
Archbishop both for himself as tlie first subject of 
the realm after the blood royal and also for the 
other prelates. At this most emotional pomt the 
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Form of Service , they weie requested to support 
by their signature an argument for a mppressio vert 
which had an air of less than scrupulousness, “To 
inform the people that the Bang has taken an oath 
m the above terms will probably create an erroneous 
impression that the rehgion of the Church of 
England is m some way opposed to Piimitive and 
Cathohc antiquity.” If the Archbishop and those 
who worked with him had thought of this objection, 
as they might perhaps have been expected to do, 
the simple remedy would have been to state some 
of the solemn woids used at the girdmg and oblation 
of the Sword, “ Receive this Kmgly Sword, brought 
now from the Altar of God,” “With this Sword 
. . protect the Holy Church of God,” and at the 
mvestiture with the Rmg, “ Receive this Rmg, the 
ensign of Kmgly Dignity and of Defence of the 
Catholic Faith.” The addition of these words, in the 
form as sanctioned for use m some of the dioceses, 
changed the situation. That a one-sided impression, 
on a pomt of deep moment to laige numbers of loyal 
members of the Church of England, was conveyed 
by the form as issued, cannot be denied. 

There was naturally, as the time of the Corona- 
tion drew near, some anxiety as to the ability of the 
Archbishop to bear the physical stram of the long 
and complex function, every splendid detail of 
which tended to render the stram greater to a man 
of deep emotion, fiUed with a passionate sense of 
loyalty to the Queen who had passed away and to 
the King who had come in her stead The gieat 
age and feebleness of the Dean of Westminster 
(Dr. Bradley), whose function at a Coronation is an 
arduous one, added appreciably to the general 
anxiety When to all this there was added the 
shock of the sudden postponement of the ceremony, 
and the long-drawn doubt as to the date at which, 
if ever, the Coronation might take place, both of 
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these causes naturally uicreasing the strain upon the 
tuo aged dignitanes, there were many rumours of 
tlie appomtment of a deputy by tlie Archbishop 
No one who knew liun well unarmed that so long 
as there was life m him he would flmch from facmg 
any personal risk m the ftiiHlment of the duties oi 
hi8 high office. 

When the appomted da} at last came, the 
Archbishop and the Dean were m their places, and 
the first words that rang out firom the Archbishop 
gave evidence that his natural force was not abated. 
As the long ceremony rolled on, bringing cumulative 
strain upon the Archbishops powers, there were 
indications that he was feeling the strain but 
whether such mdicabons were caused by loss of 
physical strength or by access of spiritual emobon it 
•was unpossible to say Owing to the condition of 
the muscles of the Axbbisho^s eyes, eacli separate 
question, address, or mjunction, wluch it was his 
duty to address to the King, bad been printed m 
large type on scrolls backed with crimson silk, and 
these were unrolled one by one and held by the 
Bishop of Wmchester (Dr Davidson) on his right 
side, so as not to interpose between the Archbisn^op 
and the King More than once there was a slight 
failure to catch the words quite accurately, and the 
wonder was that under the veiy difficult conditions 
the failure was so alight. Still the gallant old man 
went on, with form erect, voice strong and clear and 
spirit evidently very high strung The Coronation 
was completed, the eotmomsstion with its stimng 
address to the Sovereign by the Archbishop follows 
duly and there remamed only the homage, which 
according to the arrangements for the curtiiiliTrent 
of the whole ceremony was to be tendered by the 
Archbishop both for himself as the first subject of 
the realm after the blood royal and also for the 
other prelates. At this most emotional point the 
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age and the deep feeling of the Archbishop 
mastered for a few moments his iron will, and he 
sank on his knee unable to nse again The Ring, 
in his own serious weakness, affectionately helped 
the Pnmate to rise, and so this most touchmg 
episode ended, so far as most of the onlookers were 
aware. But when the Archbishop recovered his 
erect attitude, he laid his hand upon the crown on 
the King’s head, and in a voice of deep emotion 
said, “ God bless you, sir , God bless you , God be 
with you.” The King caught his hand and 
kissed it. 

There was yet another touching scene to be 
enacted. Accordmg to the form issued at 
Coronations, at the conclusion of the service the 
King and Queen and the Archbishop passed 
through the screen into St. Edward’s Chapel, and 
the ceremony of laying the regalia on the altar 
there was duly completed. The news spread 
rapidly that the Kmg sent to the Archbishop from 
his robmg room a basin of the soup which by 
medical orders had been placed there for the King 
to take, before entermg upon the long effort, so 
serious for one who had recently gone through so 
grave an illness, of walking in his heavy robes 
and crown, bearmg the Sceptre and the Orb, the 
whole length of the Abbey Church of Westminster 
That kindly act was a fitting close to a noble cere- 
mony. 

On the Monday following the Coronation, 
August 11, the Kmg summoned the Archbishop to 
an audience at Buckingham Palace, m the course of 
which he gave him the Collai of the Victonan Order 
and deshed him to wear it on all suitable occasions 
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THE END 

Ijift cng»pcraenU — L«t »pe«h Jn the Hoo^e of Lords — 
CormnarUcmtlon to the llotue of Lords the Dlshop of 
^Vlach ester— The eT>d — ThcfnnermJ — ^ThegruTe — Appendix- 

The Archbishop yvns non \er> near lus eighty first 
birthday (November ao) A list of engage- 
ments for tlie lost months of his hfe* other 
than interviews and ordinary routine* may mve 
some idea of the ntahty and force of will which 
endured to the end — 

Wedmtdm/ Oct 1 —To Wales. 

OeU 2. — Drove icren ratlcs to I/impctcr •crrioc oxid 
•e*mOQ in the cluipcl public luncheon and vpcccbes drorc 
back at mght 

Oet 3. — Returned to Lnmbcth. 

Sixturdtt^t Oct 13 — ^To CanlcrborT 
Oct 13 — Delivered port of Vuilation Charge in the 
Cathedral Cborch. 

Oct 14 — ^DeHvered a second part of hi» Charge. Speech 
at luncheon. 

Oct 15 — Off carir to AshfottL Vlaitatlon Charge speech 
at luncheon. Back to Canterbuir 

Oct 16 — Off earir to hfaidstone. Vidtotion Charge 
speech at Innrhoou, Then to Tj»mbeth- 

Oct 17 — Croton, Visitation Cbargo speech at luncheon. 
Back to Lambeth- 

Oct 18. — Delegabon for electing a Bishop of Colombo. 
Hetoroed to Canterbury 

Monda^t Oct 20 —To London- Then to Salhbniy to 
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address the annual meeting of the Chuich of England 
Temperance Society ^ Back to London and Canterbury, 
When the Archbishop came out from the meetmg, to catch 
his tram, it was laining “Shall I fetch a cab ?” some one 
asked “ Cab ' No ' I’m not made with sugai ' ” 

Oct 21 To London Preached at Stepney in the 
evening 

Oct 22 Meeting of the Governing Body of Rugby 
School 

Oct 24' Piesentation of the Bible Society’s Bible to the 
Ring Retm*ned to Canterbuiy 

Oct 25 To Lambeth Avith Mis Temple, whose illness at 
Canterbury had been the cause of his letum there on every 
possible occasion 

Oct 26 Thanksgiving at St Paul’s for the King’s 
recovery On this occasion the Aichbishop wore his 
Convocation robes, all othei bishops woie copes 
Oct 28 Bishops’ meeting at Lambeth 
Oct 30 Sermon at St Paul’s, the last he pi cached there, 
to a Federation of Working Men's Clubs 

Nov 1 Consecration of the Bishop of Melbourne at St 
Paul’s 

Nov 10 The Mayor’s Banquet at Canterbury 
Nov 12 Canteibmy Temperance Council 
Nov 16 Seimon at St Edmund’s School, Canterbury. 
Nov 19 Confirmation at Faveisham 
Nov 20 To London Ecclesiastical Commission 

Institutions Meeting at Chmch House foi St Augustine’s, 
Canteibmy Back to Canterbury 

Sunday, Nov 23 Evening seimon in the Cathedral 
Church 

Sunday, Nov 30 Eighty - first bu’thday Holy 
Communion m the Palace Chapel, 8 am Sermon m the 
Cathedral Chmch at the Mormng Seivice 

Tuesday, Bee 2 Meetmg foi Chuich Instmction and 
Church Defence 

Wednesday, Dec 3 To London 

Thursday, Dec 4 Ecclesiastical Commission, 11 to 
12 30, inter view ivith Dr Nehgan, Bishop elect, 130, 
anothei interview, 2 45 , meeting of the Governors of St 
Augustine’s College, at the House of Loids, 3 30 , House of 
Lords, Education Debate, 4 to 7 15 

^ His speecli on this occasion is published in Five of the Latest 
Utterances of Frederick Temple Macmulan, 1903 
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To thnL last item on Thnrsda), December 4, 
Fducnlion Debate 4 to 7 15 ” \ntb iLs {ntbctic 
interest nnd its tragic end we must now luni 

Tbc long nnd senons lalnnir; of Dr Tcinjilc in 
tlic cause of cducnlion arc dealt w lUi in oilier parts 
of these Memories ’'of Ins life. \Vlicn be bccnmc 
Arcbbishoi) the lime nns nearly npc for Icgislnlion 
nincli miglit Iiopc lo be in n kcusc fiimb but Hungs 
lind come lo such n point timl some Icmpomn 
measure of financial relief for tJic \oliinlar% scliook 
n*as sen nrgenllv needed Die coinpclilion of 
clcincnlars sclioofs nminUitncd wboll) and in some 
eases bi\aslil\ from the rates bad strung up Uic 
cost of clcmciilan schools lo a standard winch 
pressed aCT} liardl} on schools nininlained h) \olun 
tar) subscriptions. Die rclnli\'cl\ high salancs 
giscn b> innnj School llonials the educational 
JuMines \tro\t(}c<} and the noii^clcmc/itan subjects 
added lo tJic curriculum u*crt bcNond the means 
of the Chiirchmtn who Imd built niMl ncrc still 
mninlaining the schools in uhich more Umn half of 
llic cliildrcn of the poor ucrc rccti\ing ndcMiuntc 
dcmciilar) talucatioit As a ltm|>omn measure 
of relief an Aid Grant wts gnen In Act of I’arlia 
niciit to such schools for a |icnod of flic }cars, 
from 1807 to 1002 

J lie fl\*c }cars of the Aid Grant ulTordcd a 
brcatljing lime dumig iiliich Uic coiintri could 
consider the niomcntoiis question iilinl the final 
settlement ulien it came should he. Tlic Arcli 
bishop startled tliosc nho ucrc face to face iiith 
tlie practical diflicnlt) of making ends meet, in tlie 
maimgcmenl of loluntar^ schools, b\ announcing 
as Ins permanent solution of tlic aifllcuU} tlmt 
Church people must put their hands deciwr into 
tlicir pockets, loicr) man} tlmtivns a counsel of 
despair Public opinion among Churchmen appeared 
to demand tliat some considcmblc ))crmanent 
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assistance should be given from public money to 
voluntary schools. The question was for a long 
time argued, rather hotly, whether such help 
should come from the local rates or from the pubhc 
taxes, or partly from the one source and partly 
from the other. There was clearly no possibihty 
of decidmg that point by argument outside the 
Government , the Government would have to 
decide it. Towards the end of the five years of 
breathmg space two large questions rose mto a 
prominent place, the one, whether the friends of 
the voluntary schools should offer in return for 
public assistance a measure of pubhc control m the 
management of aided voluntaiy schools , the other, 
what part or department of the cost of voluntary 
schools the State should be asked to pay, and what 
the Church people should undertake It was 
eventually agreed by the Convocations that they 
should mform the Government of their readiness 
to admit one-third of each body of manageis by 
election of the local educational authority in return 
for pubhc help The other question resolved 
itself mto two alternatives : should the Church 
people offer to pay all the cost of the distmctive 
religious teaching of the schools, calculated on the 
proportion of the numbei of hours m each week 
occupied m definite religious teachmg as contrasted 
with simple Bible reading, or should it offer to pay 
all orilmary landlord’s expenses on the maintenance 
of the fabric of the schools ^ The Archbishop made 
no secret of liis desire to offer that the cost of 
definite rehgious mstruction should be paid by the 
rehgious commumty whose definite views were 
taught m the voluntaiy school If that view had 
prevailed, there might have been serious questions 
m the long-run about the actual ownership of the 
fabric of the schools, but at least there could not 
have been passive resisters The decision reaUy 
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turned upon the comphcations which must arise if 
the landlords repairs of the fabric were paid out 
of public mon^, and additional accommodation 
were provided mim that source. The possibility 
was overlooked that there might be Nonconformists 
who would rather have their goods sold than pay 
an education rate reduced by the whole rent of 
the voluntary schools, a reduction probably greater 
than the cost of denominational teaching in the 
schools. Church people had for thirty years been 
paying heavy School Board rates for teaching 
which large numbers of them thoroughlj dis- 
^proved nesides the cost of their own schools. 
Their consciences were tender towards obedience 
to the law of the land, and they naturally supposed 
that their Nonconformist fellow-citizens had tender 
consciences m the same direction. At a meeting 
of committees of the whole of all the Houses 
of Convocation, it was decided by a large 
majority not to offer to pay for the denommatioim 
teachmg but to adopt the other altemabve. This 
vras gravely unsatisfactory to those who knew how 
unable many schools would be to bear the cost of 
the fabrics, when rt rested with an outside and 
conceivably unsympathebc body to order such 
repairs and improvements as they might consider 
or claim to be necessary 

The results arrived at were co mmuni cated bv 
the Archbishop to the Government as the formal 
opmion of the Church. It is ordinarily said by 
opponents that the Bill as introduced was the 
Bishops BilL It is sufficient to say here, on 
absolute authority that neither of the Archbishops, 
nor any of the Bishops, knew anythmg of what the 
provisions of the Bill were, until the Bill itself was 
made pubhc property^ As the Act now stands, 
and as the Act is now being worked and mter 
’ Sea Editor ■ Bappleamtt, p. 600 footoote a — E d. 
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preted by the cential and local authorities, it 
^lavely hampers the freedom of religious teaching 
to the childien m the voluntary schools, and it 
imposes a financial buiden which no small number 
of schools aie finding too heav}’- to be borne. At 
the same time it is but justice to recognise that m 
many cases the Education Authorities are taking a 
broad-minded view of their duties m regaid to 
voluntary schools. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that the cause 
of education, which had been so long a part of the 
hfe of the Archbishop, should also be his death. 
On Decembei 4, 1902, the Education Bill came up 
for second leading m the House of Loids Earl 
Spencer, as the Leader of the Opposition, spoke 
against the Bill, and the Archbishop followed. 
He lemarked that the main pui poses of the Bill 
did not appear to be questioned at all in that 
House, and with veiy good leason ; foi its mam 
purposes weie, fiist, the establishment of a uniform 
system, which should handle all the difibrent 
branches of education on one thoroughly consistent 
plan , secondly, the i emedymg of a long-standing 
defect by the oigamsation of secondary education , 
and, thiidly, the redressing of an mjustice of which 
the Church had for some time had cause to com- 
plain, namely, that the bmden put upon the 
suppoiters of Church schools was not fair. They 
had to pay subscriptions to the cost of then own 
schools and also rates for the support of the Boaid 
Schools He thought it veiy difficult to maintain 
that that was just 

The rates paid for the schools constitute a demand upon 
all alike, and whether the man approves of the school or not 
he has to pay Nevertheless, he may be asked for a very 
considerable sum over and above the rates to support those 
schools which he thinks not only the right sort of schools, 
but absolutely indispensable 
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The position of the \oluntiin schools stands, he 
continued, on this CToiind “ jfic countrj mil not 
ha\e education wiUiout religious mstruction Tlie 
Colonial Sccrctarj (^Ir Cliambcrlnin) Iind explained 
that he had tried it at Birmingham where, if 
an} where in England, it might lm\e been thought 
it ^\ould ha\c succeeded, but he found that tlic 
countr\ nould not support him, and ins own 
adherents nould not support him he could not 
hold office in n Go\crnmcnt which did not propose 
to adopt, on tins fundamental question the pnnciple 
that tlie countrj would not ha\c education mtliout 
religious instniction 

Ihe aim of tlic Dill was a great and noble aim 
it aimed at making a consistent sj stein of our 
education. Further it aimed at organising 
secondary education — 

Again and again in thu llou^ have I joined vrith others 
m pressing on the Govcmarcnt that our seTOndiur wlucatioa 
ought to rccci\*o attention, and that wc were doing dnmrigc 
by Icftdng It without organisation. The necessity of 
organisation has at lost been proved b} unmUtakablo proofs 
— namely, that the auUnintie* cliarfpiti with the lower 
education have been driven bj U»e pantion m whicli they 
found themselves to cncxoadi upon tlic eccondar} education 
which stood next above them 

Earl Spencer had complained that tlie provision 
made for sccondarj education wtis quite inadequate. 
The Archbishop declared tliat if he had had the 
drawing up of the Bill he would have gone con 
siderably further in tlic direction of diSling with 
secondary education than tlic Bill did — 

The noblo Earl has said that wc should do mucli better 
If wc moved a little foster As I have been soying so for 
the lost thirty yenra In this House, I think tliat I con hardly 
object to what tho noble Earl has sakL 

The third purpose of the Bill was to redress the 
injustice of com^hng tlie supporters of voluntary 
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schools “ to perform the double labour of supporting 
their own schools, which were a necessity, and, of 
supporting the kind of schools which they did not 
themselves want.” Many of the clergy, in a very 
impoverished condition, had been makmg severe 
self-sacrifices to piovide what they found to be a 
necessary instrument foi the discharge of theii 
duty to the children of their flocks. These sacii- 
fices, made for veiy many years, had received very 
inadequate consideiationfrom either side interested 
in the Bdl. It was a satisfaction to them to know 
that the instiuction of the children would now be 
put on the stable ground of authonsed national 
payment , but the condition that they must 
maintain the buildings, and lepair them, and cany 
out any orders they might receive foi impioving 
them, did not seem a veiy adequate way of 
redressing a seiious injustice. In this lespect the 
Church was right in raising the complaint that 
though the Bill was doing somethmg it was not 
doing nearly what it ought But he admitted, 
nay, he fully believed, that the aim of the Bill, 
though m his judgment not adequately pursued, 
was honestly puisued 

At this point the Archbishop sank back mto 
his seat , but immediately he was up agam and 
spoke one more sentence : “ The Bill is an honest 
and statesmanlike measure, and I hope your Lord- 
ships, m spite of any objections that may be made, 
wiU, nevertheless, pass it mto law, and let us see 
how it will act when it begins to work.” 

He was then taken home to Lambeth in a veiy 
feeble state With fluctuations of physical sLrength 
and much clearness of mental faculty he hved for 
three weeks 

On the 5th of December the Bishop of Wm- 
chester (Dr. Davidson) made the follow mg 
communication to the House of Loids : 
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I had the prinlege thia momJnff of Bpeakiiiff to the 
Archbishop upon the subject of this Bill and of ms speech 
last ni^t, aM be desrr^ me to say this — that had not 
physical weakness prevented, be deairM to hare concluded 
his speech by a rery earnest appeal to all those whom his 
words might reach — the Tnanngera, clerical and lay alike, and 
all those who are interested m the voluntary schools which 
ore still connected with the Church — that it should be one 


of tberr primaiy and foremost efforts when the Bill becomes 
law to see that no hardship is indicted thereby upon Non- 
conformists. We have all along desired — those who take a 
Ipflij in Churdi matters — that facilities of every kind should 
be given for the removal of every possible Nonconformist 
gnevanoe that is removable m our parubes. But the most 
reverend Pninate desired that the last words of his speech 
should be such an app^ “on b»*bjilf of those who, while 
not belonging to our Church, are as much entitled to their 
religions convictions as any of ourselves, any of your X/ord 
ships, any of those who are sending their children to a 
Churdi school being themselves Chor^men and I beg that 
every possible enaeavour might be made by us, w]^ are 
respou^le in those schools, for removing diffic^tieB whenever 
that can possibly be done," 


It has been said of the first Earl of Chatham 
that he * died on the floor of the House. It is 
very much more true of Dr Temple. On Apnl 
7 1778, Chatham was led mto the House wrapped 
up m flannel and supported on crutches, to oppose 
the Duke of Ri^'nmonds proposal that the 
mdependence of America should be immediately 
recognised and the British forces withdrawn 
In a few broken words he protested against the 
dismemberment of this ancient monarchy ” Rising 
a second time to reply to the Duke, he fell back m 
a fit. He was earned out and taken to a house m 
Downing Street, where he remained a few days. 
Thence, navi^ to some degree recovered, he was 
removed to Hayes. There he died on ilay 11 
1778 thnty srx, days after his seizure, bemg not 
quite sixty nine and a half years of age. Dr 
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Temple sank back into his seat in the House on 
December 4, 1902, and died nmeteen days lately 
at the age of eighty-one years and twenty-three 
days 

On the mormng of Thursday, December 11, the 
Archbishop expressed his desire to receive the 
Holy Commumon, and his wish that the rite 
should be administered by the Archbishop of York 
The Bishop of London (Dr. Winmngton Ingram) 
and the Bishop of Wmchester (Dr. Davidson) were 
also present , and the Rev W. J. Conybeare, 
domestic chaplam, assisted. Many of the Lambeth 
household took part m the service, and Mrs 
Temple and then two sons were by the Aichbishop ’s 
side. After the administration, the Archbishop 
raised lumself in his chan, and expressed his thanks 
to those who had joined with him “at that great 
Feast,” and his especial gratitude to his household 
for their service and their kmdness in the past. 
Then he turned to the Archbishop of York and 
gave him his blessing, and next blessed the Bishop 
of London He then motioned to the Bishop of 
Winchester to come to him for the same purpose. 
But it was clear that the ejBPort was becoming too 
great, and, as his last strength was due to his wife 
and sons, the rest then left the room that he might 
take leave of his family alone 

The end came somewhat suddenly. On Mon- 
day, December 22, the Archbishop seemed much 
better than for some days past, and his appear- 
ance fully bore out the favourable report given 
by the doctors m the morning bulletin He 
seemed, if anything, to be gainmg strength, and 
during the night took more nourishment Shortly 
after 7 30 on the morning of the 23rd the nurses 
noticed a change, and at eight o’clock the family 
and the chaplam were m the room. The Arch- 
bishop appeared to be unconscious. A few 
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prayers were said, the blessmg was pronounced 
and tlie end came peaceful!) at a quarter past eight 
o clock. 


The FtmEHAii’ 

The funeral was arranged to take place in the 
Cloister Garth of Canterbury Cathedral on Satur 
day, December 27 St Johns Dav The Arch 
bishop had expressed no wishes with r^ord to the 
way in which tlie arrangements shoula be corned 
out in his own cose , but m speaking of Clinstian 
Bunal" he often said, both in public and in 
private, how strongly he hoped the day would 
come when greater sunphcity would be tlie rule 
for all such services, with more stress hud upon 
the thoughts of the llesurrection of the dead, 
and the Life of the world to come,'’ than on the 
mournful partings of this hfe. He also greatly 
preferred tliat mtennents should be in the open 
ground instead of in, or below, buddings. 

The body was remo\ed from Lamoeth Palace 
to Canterbury on Friday tlie 20tl) and the orrange 
ments tliroughout were cliaractensed b) great 
simphcity A service was held m Lombetli 
Palace Chapel dining the actual moment of 
removal. Nearly all Jus former chaplams, some 
friends, and most of the men of Ins houseliold 
followed on foot the family and tlie Mayor of 
Lambeth, m their own carnages. At Victona 
Station ^e Choir from St. John s, Wilton Road 
tlie church hard by was drawn up and sang 
hymns ( For all Thy Samts who from their 
labours rest,” “The Sower went forth sowmg,”and 

O God, our help in ages past '’) during the time 
between the arrival of the procession and the 

* Thk acoKmt of tbe fEmenl !• wrttten hj Arcbde*eon Spoonar — £m 

VOU U 3 C 
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departure of the train from the station. On the 
arrival at Canterbury, the Mayor, members of the 
Corporation, and the clergy of the city weie in 
attendance; the latter, wearing their surplices, 
and bareheaded, hned the way from the funeral 
coach to the hearse. A large number of citizens 
assembled at the station, and at the Cathedral, and 
along the hne of loute. At the Cathedial the 
body was met at the gieat west door by the Dean, 
the Vice-Dean (Bishop of Dover), and the other 
Cathedral clergy. As the procession moved slowly 
up the nave the opening sentences of the Burial 
Service were chanted, the Archiepiscopal Cross 
bemg carried by the Archbishop’s chaplam, the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare, who immediately preceded 
the coffin. Very striking was the scene in the 
dusk of the short December day, the stately 
Cathedral with its time-worn stones receiving back 
the earthly remains of the great Archbishop who 
had laboured so unsparingly m the cause of Christ, 
to whom the ancient Church is dedicated. 

The coffin was left at the foot of the choir 
steps , and the body was watched through the 
mght by relays of the clergy, the arrangements 
being made by Dr. Mason, one of the Canons 
Residentiary, and the Sub- Warden of St Augus- 
tine’s College By the wish of the Aichbishop’s 
family all the usual mourning hangmgs in the 
Cathedral were dispensed with ; the AVhite Festival 
Frontal was on the Altar, and the Throne was 
decorated with palms, ferns, and white flowers. 
The brightness of the sunshine on the day of the 
funeral was a fit accompaniment to the character 
of the service, which breathed a spirit of hope and 
thankfulness for the good gift of God m the long 
life of His servant The words of W esley’s familiar 
anthem, Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord .Tesus Christ, which was chosen for the 
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service, m the pnssnge ‘See thnt je love one 
nnotlier Tvitli a pure henrt fenently," seemed like 
a message from tlie dead. And the recessional 
liTOins timt were sung on the waj to the Cloister 
Garth, ‘The saints of God! tlieir conflict past. 
And lifes long battle won at last," and " The stpfe 
IS oer the battle done. Now is the Victors triumph 
won,” were felt to be in accordance witli nliat lie 
himself believed and had taught. His old fnend, 
and neighbour of recent jcars Dean Farrar, who 
was himself in failing healtli, made a great cflbrt to 
be present, and took a small part in the scmce. 
The Benediction was pronounced bj the Arch 
bishop of York, after winch the ‘ Nunc Dimittis” 
■nas sung As the large congregation nliich liad 
gathered to show their respect dispersed from the 
green and sunnj Cloisters, the concludmg words of 
tlie poem by the Archbishop of Armagh 11111011 
hod appeared in tlie TVmct a few dajs before, 
represented what ivas in every ones tlioughts — 

So let him ileep, where hit laet life work foond him. 

Arms folded on his breost. 

And let tlte sngels draw the cnrtsins msind him 
And tina him to his rest. 


The grave is now marked by a huge slab of 
gnimte from his native Cornwall the “ Canterbury 
Cross ” bemg carved m low rchef upon it, ivith 
simply his name and dates of birth and death , and 
intmn a few feet bes Dean Farrar who was taken 
to lus rest so shortly after him. 

The Cloister Gartli is the most peacefiil of 
qmet restmg places ” — tlie grove itself is close to 
the garden wall of the beautiful home which he 
made and loved to live in and under the shadow 
of the glorious tower of tlie ' rVngel Steeple” ‘ 

> For eommentuy eo Dr Temple a later yearir we Editor • Sopple- 
tnect, clupten Ir tad r — ReeponalbOlty" aad "He Completed 
life.*— E d. 
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and bareheaded, hned the way from the funeral 
coach to the hearse. A large number of citizens 
assembled at the station, and at the Cathedral, and 
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semce, in the passage “ See that ye love one 
another witli a pure heart fervent!),” seemed like 
a message from tlie dead. And the reeessional 
luTnns timt were sung on the way to the Cloister 
Garth, ‘The saints of God! tlieir conflict past. 
And Iifes long battle won at last, and ‘ The stpfe 
IS oer, the battle done. Now is the Victors triumph 
won," were felt to be m accordance witli wliat lie 
himself belieied and had taught His old fnend 
and neighbour of recent jears. Dean Farrar, who 
was himself in faihng healtli made a great eflbrt to 
be present and took a small part in the semce. 
The Benediction was pronounced b) the Arch- 
bishop of York, after winch the ‘ Nunc Dimittis ” 
was sung As the large congregation which had 
gathereri to show their respect dispersed from tlie 
green and sunny Cloisters, tlie concluding words of 
tlie poem by the Archbishop of Armagh which 
had appears in the Thmes a few dajs before, 
represented what was m every one s tlioi^hts — 

So let him deep vhere hlf last life^vorV foucui him, 

Arms folded on hit breast. 

And let tbe angels draw the curtains round birn 
And dog lilm to his rest 

The CTflve is now marked by a hirce slab of 
granite from his native Cornwall the " Canterbury 
Cross" being carved in low rebef upon it, witli 
simply his name and dates of birth ana death , and 
within a few feet hes Dean Farrar, who was token 
to his rest so shorty after hint 

The Cloister Garth is the most peaceful of 
' quiet resting places ” , — tlie grave itself is close to 
the garden wall of the beautiful home which he 
made and loved to live in and under the shadow 
of the glonous tower of the Angel Steeple;" * 

t For commentary on Dr Temples later yean, ne Editor s Sopple- 
ment, chspten Ir and t — RaspoiufbUity” ukI Tbe Completed 
Life. ^Ed. 
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By THi. Bisnoi' or Saitswuhy (Diu Jous* Wonr)s\s oiixii) 

Arclihshop Temple and the Jicfpon'no Arelncpiscopouim 
Anghae ad hfteras apostohens T^onm Popac XIII ^ dated 
Friday, Febniary 19, 1897 

On September 13, 1896, Pope Leo XIII i‘;sued a Bull, 
called from its first words “ Apostolicae Curae,” in islncli be 
gave his reasons for denying the validity of Anglican 
Ordinations The cause of his issuing this Bull is 
somewhat obscure, and this is peihaps not the place to 
attempt to state nhat is knoivn, or may be leasonably con- 
jectured, about it He must, of course, have thought it 
opportune to crush decisively any hopes that existed on the 
part of a certain numbei both of Anglican and Continental 
Churchmen as to a possibility of some scheme for an 
immediate better undei standing, and future final le-union 
between the Churches, which would not involve the re- 
ordination of Anglican clergy Tliat such hopes were 
entertained is shown perhaps most clearly by the publication 
of the Reruuc Anglo-Romainc at Pans, which extended to 
fifty-one weekly numbers, beginning December 7, 1895, and 
continuing until Novembei SI, 1896, which vill be an 
interesting record of these efforts, and mil enlighten and 
encourage future workers in the same cause 

Had Leo XllT decided otherwise a very tioublesome and 
painful dispute would have been amicably settled, and a 
certain amount of co-operation between Anglicans and 
Romans might have been at once possible instead of the 
tliinly veiled hostility which now characterises oui official 
relations 

It IS possible, indeed, that the Roman Church might 
have thereby at once seemed the submission of a certain 
number of oui cleigy, a result which all oui Bishops would 
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natumlK, and on moiy ground^lmc vicwc?d »^th deep regret 
The Icmi “nubmrsnon ■" nlonc im'olna the Rcknofrledfj 
ment of the cnitciKc of n monnrcln or Jniprcmncr which w 
alien from Uie «p«nt of our rchgton and unl^^nomi to 
pnmibvc Chrirtuuiit}-, and whidi ha« been established, 
where it ciista, %-cr} lar^lv b> crooked raenns and arrogant 
pretendons. Nor wo* it possililc to think hopcfull} of full 
communion mth Horae until It and the Churches connected 
with it had advanced n crent deni further in the path of 
reform than they hare hitherto done, rhcrc arc other verj 
•onoirt questions between us besides that of papal supremoc} 

I was well aware of all tins, but ncrerthclcM I Iiad 
long felt it tny duty to do what was possible to remove this 
particular element of bitterness from tlic Roman controveny 
It seemed to stand by iUclf and to be capable of almost 
independent treatment and it was clear to me that our 
c/Torts to influence Roman Catholics in other directions 
would be Tcr^ much fodhtatod bv success in this. 

The subject of the vnliditv of Anglican Ordmatiow had 
been broo^t again to the front during the period winch 
succeeded the Vatican Council of 1870 owing to the inter 
coarse with foreign Churchmen which was opened to 
hmgluhmen b) the old Catholic movement in Germany and 
Switxcriand and in a less degree elsewhere. It was sabs- 
fftctory to know that the leading theologians and prelates of 
tlie Old Catholics, particularly the late Dr Dulling and 
Bishop Rcfnkcus, and Buhop Hereof, who Ls happily still 
with us, wore aatisflcd with our porition in this matter and 
cordially welcomed our co-opemtion But it was known 
also that the cautious coraroumty which centres at Utrecht 
continued its old hesitation, bom of its acceptance of old 
Roman tradition on tbe question, aftbougfi tome of Its 
ablest men were convinced by the example and the 
arguments of Ihdr Swiss and German colleagues. 

It was ray task, for various reasons, to do my best to 
dissipate the prejudices of our Dutch Iricnds, with whose 
pnnapal men I was personally acquainted. In November 
1889 I was asked by tno Secretary of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Holland (Pastor T Van Santen), writing in 
the name of the Archbishop of Utrecht, to examine a report 
on tbe subject which had been presented to the Assembly by 
a Committee of three clcigy This I did with the kind 
help paxticolariy of Bishop Stubbo, in a letter to Archbishop 
John Heykamp entitled De Sitcte^one Eptmxiponan in 
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Ecdesie Anghcana wntten in Latin, witli an English version 
on its opposite pages, and dated May 13, 1890^ Tn this 
reply I touched lightly on the sufficiency of the Anglican 
rite, inasmuch as the report in question seemed to show that 
it was not leally m dispute between us, and entered moie at 
length into the questions which had been laised -with regaid. 
to the consecrations of William Barlow and Matthew Parkei 
That letter, I believe, was successful in convincing our Dutch 
fnends on these points then at issue It was, however, a 
suiprise and a disappointment when some four years later, 
and under a new Archbishop of Utrecht, the same three 
pastors, with the addition of a fouith, issued another report 
in 1894', in which they took up the old objections against 
the intention of the Anglican Church in the sixteenth 
century, the opinions on piiesthood and saciifice held by 
Cranraer and Bailow, the defects of the Edwardian Liturgy, 
etc , and particularly the insufficiency of the Edwaidian rite 
of ordination My reply, wntten vnth the approval and 
encouragement of Archbishop Benson, took the form of a 
letter addressed to Archbishop Gerard Gul entitled Dc 
Vahditate Ordvmm Anghcanonan Responsto ad BatavoSi 
dated October 18, 1894, of which a second edition was 
printed in 1895 A little latey in the year I published 
Tro?s Lctircs sai la position dc VEglisc Anghcmic on similar 
subjects, addressed to two fiiendly cleigy of the Chuich of 
France, one of them being the Abbe Portal, who, undei the 
name of Feinand Dalbus, had done much to icviie interest 
on the subject in that country, and who afterwards edited 
the Rexme Aiigh-Romninc I also contiibutcd a pieface to 
the book of jMessrs Denny and Lacey entitled dc Hicraiclna 
Anghcana, 

1 mention these writings in older to explain why it w'as 
that I was called to take the pait which I afterwaids did 
with regard to the Papal Bull of 1896 Tlie book dc 
Jlicratchia was a translation into Latin, by Mr Lacey, of an 
earlier one b\ 'Sli. Dcniij jiubbshed by the S P C K , which I 
knew and was glad to commend I theiefore wilhnglj wrote 
a jii-cface to it without pacing much attention to the altera- 

' It |)ublisliod 1)J tJilliert and lliMiif^on for tlio Auglo-Coii- 
tnicatnl f-ocictj and republished in Ihi!jh-:li onl\ by the b P C K 
at Ibr- iii-^laiice of the late Hichop IHjcs of 'Inindad, in 1002 'ilie 
three elertn «cre G C ^ in SchnK G \an dcr Poll, and N Priiis 
riie lourlh (added to the Committee in 1000 - 04 ) vaa L M'ljkor of 
Ametordnm. 
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lion^ ftjul cnlargcmcnU Intnxluccd Into (he new edition 
c«pcciidlv rw I wn-^ ftl lliat rnomcnl flartin/? on n rovape 
round the world nnd wrw onl) nblo to conret the nroof of m\ 
preface iropcrfcdlv Hut 1 nftcrwwid* foum! llwl Uierc were 
c3cprcsMom m the final form of UiW hook winch 1 should not 
hare a*c»l m}*w!f lhrruf»Ii I wnn of courw m full agreement 
with iU gencml argument I renturr to make thU cxplana 
tion here as the df lltrrairhta wo*, I bcllerc largcl) uwd in 
the ncn-ortol allctnot which wiw made quite apart from 
mVKHf and from nil }-pI<copal aulhonti»s In the carlj port 
of*^ 189C, to hnng our position to the knowledge of n 
comraitsion which won ntling at t!»c time In Rome and 
through that commi^on to the Pope;. Some da) the 
hi'lory of Uml attempt may Iw wntlen, but Ihw In not the 
place to wnte it, arid I am In loci onl) imperfeetJ)' in 
p(«w?<iilon of the fact^ about IL 

Hie cuggcslion of on official repK to the Papal Rull did 
not, however come from m)wclf, but from JJInhon Creighton 
then of Pctcrborouch who approached Vrd>bhI»op Remon 
on the Kubjcct dwirtl) after tbepubllmlion of tliat document 
lie propojcd that Uuro of ua — himuclf Jlijihop Slubba of 
Oxford, and mT>elf— dKnild co-opcmle wiUi Iho Archbuhop 
IQ compodng ouch a rcpl)* I received a letter from Ru>bop 
Creighton at Glasgow where I waa then paving a vuit 
addng for m) co-onemtinn tn the plan. 1 at once began 
(on bcptcrabcr 29, 189G) to dmfl o letter on m\ jounm 
MHilhwani b> wn) of Lincoln otul 1 etcrborouglL At the 
latter pla« 1 waa naturally the guest of Rwliop Creighton 
and I read to Iiim ni) <lmfl m faros It fvas framed and took 
hla odricc a.i to topics. If Imj hod not been ahorti) oAcrwnrds 
called to tlic bee of London Ik> would doubtless hn\'c taken 
a much more active part in drafting the Jirtporttio tlion he was 
actually able to do I finUIicd iiiy draft on Irldn) October 
9 at Xynchara, Dorset, where m) brother then was, and 
posted it to Ardibwhop Reason ot Ilnwardcn. It just 
readied Inm on tlic Saturaa), but was never opened b) him 
He died, it will bo renicmbcicd, on Uw Sunda) morning of 
October 11 in Ilawordcn Cliurrh. It will nlio be remembered 
that IiU lost public net awa to write n short memorandum 
commenting on the I^pal Bull and informing the public 
that it would bo amwcnxL I believe tlint thU was luraott 
the Init paper ho signed before bis death.* 


> It Is pnblUhed In kli rot U. p. QS3. 
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T^^ o of my letters to Archbishop Benson at this time he 
before me noir In the first, dated “West Lulworth, Ware- 
ham, October 7, 1896,” I ivrote 

“ Of course you will tmdly look upon what I have written 
as matei ml 


“ I have done the best I could under the circumstances, and 
I feel sLiongly that it is best to ivrite directly to Pope Lieo 
“ (1) It IS most in accoi dance with primitive piecedent 
“ (2) It IS the boldest and therefoie in dangeious days the 
safest course 


“ (3) It enables one to show, without affectation, what our 
behef is as to our position in legard to him 

“ (4j) It will ensure our letter being printed and read in 
every counLiy of the world 

“I have tned to wiite in spintu lemfatis, but it is hard 
We must do so, however” 

The second letter was from T)meham, October 9, 1896, 
merely covering the enclosure and ending “ If my tentamen 
IS any good it might perhaps be softened here and there ” 

On receiving back the mcaft, which I did with a very sad 
and sore heart, on the Tuesday after the Archbishop’s death, 
I sent it on to the Archbishop of York, who is, with myself, 
the only survivor of the responsible fellow-workers in this 
business Bishop Temple, as he then was of London, was 
nominated to the Aichbishopnc on or about October 24, 
and the Archbishop of York at once expressed his wish to 
get his opmion on the subject I have also before me a 
longish letter which I iviote to him myself on the 28th 
Bishop Temple was, howevei, too much occupied with his 
duties and farewells in London to give much time or thought 
to the Eesponsio before the con6rmation of his election at Bow 
Church on December 22 In the meanfame it was thought best 
that the draft should be further considered by the Bishops 
above named under the piesidency of the Aichbishop of York 
AVe met at the Athenaeum, if I recollect rightly, on Novembei 
4, and agreed to pnnt my draft, which I had foi my own 
convenience put into type, that it might be fully considered 
On November 7, the Bishop (Temple) of London, after 
some examination of the draft, also agieed that it should be 
prmted It v as then circulated in whole or in paid in slips, 
winch of course made it easier to obtain the opinions of 
others besides the Aichbishop of York and the tivo learned 
historians who were then happily working in full vigoui with 
us I do not doubt, as I look back now, and revieiv the 
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pile of TrtluAbIc Icttcn* before me from the men beat qualifred 
to give adnee on the points on »*'bich Uicv 'rcrc consulted 
lljat the delay in publscntinn cm'l’Jcd the Retponxw to be 
much more powerful awl occumU than it would oUrcrmse 
have bociL After it* pubhentJon I rcrcircd a letter from 
1‘resTdcnt Von Thiel, Head of Uic Dutch Old Catholic Seminarr 
of Amerrfoort, datc^ i^farch 22, li597, in which (hh »cntcncc 
occurs **Pour la Htponsc, w ailments mcscmblent Ina 
con'Tuncnnla h mon aria cert uiie n-ponsc sans nplique.” 
If Iht* were ao, it was verv laip?l) due to Uie generous help 
otTcred by the learned men to whom I refer 

AVithout going Into nccdicas details I max mention tlint 
tlic firrt points wnicli enui»cd much debate were whether the 
letter thonld be addreswd to the I ope In pervon and what 
should bo the tone of it It was on thU latter point that 
jVrchblshop Temnl^ when he took up the matter In earnest 
on January 4, lw)7, was most deeded and emphatic. I had 
four hours hard work with him on that day at the Church 
IIouso— and what a delightful ftJIo* worker he was! At 
first we kept the address to the Popo» but Uie Vrrhbuhop 
was dctcnnJned from the firrt that even trace of bittemess 
should bo cnidicate<I from the diufU this was done with 
great care and tlioroaghnest I no hesitation in saying 
that this determination was due not to polic), but to deep 
Christian feeling as to what our I^rd would wish to be the 
temper of controversy The letter gained much thcrebv 
boUi in dignity and imprcssircocss' 

i find amor^t my letters one from a dirtJnguiflhed French 
scholar and ccclcnostic, dated IMawh 17, Jffi)7 which just 
expresses this chamctcmtlc — 

** Jc vooi rcmerac de m avoir fait lire la lettrc dcs deux 
Apchev^qaes. J’en ai bcaucoup appnyj Jc ton grave ct 
calme. II dtnit imposnble de ^ndre unc attitude plus 
digue dons one arconrtance dcs plus difilale*. 

“Je soohaite que la lecture do cotto piece produlsc id 
rimpression quelle ma faitc i ®oi mcme. huus ncut-on 
rc8p<frer appfei Ic nmremont dont iious avons dtd les tJmoins 
jtupiifaiti?" 

uTus “ton grave ct calmc" was not indeed duo to one 
Archbishop onR, but it was a very marked feature of Arch 
bishop leniplcs attitude m this diffiailt position. The 
reader will also remark the ollu^on made to the “renre- 
ment” or sodden chai^ of policy which fa here attributed 
to the Pope. 
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At a latei stage the form of address itself was changed, 
and the woids “Umversis Ecclesiae Cathohcae Episcopis 
inscnpta” Addressed to the whole body of Bishops of 
the Catholic Church ” were added to the title The case of 
John Gordon was also, with advantage to the literary’- pre- 
sentation of the matter, removed to an appendix and only 
summansed in chapter ni Theie is, however, some leason 
to think that the decision of the Holy Office in Gordon’s 
case was the real cmx m the minds of the Roman authorities, 
and that the fact that it was published on a Thursday {feria 
qmnta) invests it in the eyes of a certain school of Roman 
theologians with an element of infallibility because the Pope 
presides m person on that day It was, in any case, generally 
understood m Rome that, when the Pope referred the question 
to the Holy Office, it would deal -with it on the giound of its 
prenous decision and not really consider any “ new light ” 
In fact it was thought that the Pope had tied his own hands 
by such refeience and that all the appe^uance of argument in 
his letter was superfluous The two other chapteis which gave 
us most trouble weie the eleventh, in which the Euchanstic 
doctiine of the Roman “Canon missae” was examined, and 
compaied with that of our Liturg)^ and the nineteenth, in 
i\hich the forms of the English Ordinal were compared -with 
those of the Roman Pontifical On both these chapters Arch- 
bishop Temple gave \ery sound and caieful advice Though 
he obviously had not time to make any fiesh reseaiches, it 
was clear that the subject was familiar to him from old 
reading, and his quick perception of vhat was a good and 
\nlid argument and vhat vas an undue refinement vos most 
helpful 

Two more meetings of what ^\e may call the Committee 
folloi\ed on January 28 and 29, at the first of which the 
t\so Archbishops and the Bishops of London (Cieighton), 
Oxfoid (Stubbs), and myself were present, and all but Oxfoid 
at the second I do not icmembei that we had any further 
meetings, but of course man) letters passed On February 20 
I received the two Archbishops’ signntuies to the Respemsw, 
'iliich nas dated b) them on the i9th as it appeal’s in print 
It vas published, it I recollect nghtly, on IMarch 9, by Messri 
Longmans, Green & Co , vho also published the different 
^o^slons Tlie lettei and the English \ei’^ion verc printed 
in Salisbur> 

llic lettei was iintten ongmall) entiiely in Latin The 
Lnghsh^eri>lon "was paitU b) m)seli, partK by the Rci Hugh 
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Frflfler Stewart, then Vice-Pnnapal of the Theological College 
at Salisbiiiy, and now Chaplain of Tnnitj College, Cambrfd^ 
The Fronoi tramlation wn* bv Mr Alena Loipont, non 
Secretary of the Anglican and Foreign Cborcb Society (which 
ha .1 tahen the place of the Anglo-Contmental Society and of 
the A«ociatjon for the Furtherance of Chnstumity m Egypt). 
Tbe Greek Vernon was by Mr Bnghtmaji with the very 
valuable co-operation of Dr John GennoHiua, formerlyGrecK 
hDmster m London. In both of these Archbishop Temple 
took a keen bilereat. 

Some alleged trifling faults in the Latm came later to my 
knowledge, and I put them before Archbishop Temple, but 
he made vci^ bght of them and hardly would permit any 
alteration to be made 

As r^ards the number of copicsprinted, I find that the 
publication began on Mardi 9, 1897 and that 8675 copies 
of the TiRtin were printed between that day and July 8. On 
tbe whole 4100 were printed separately 

Of the English version 8000 were printed separately and 
600 others were bound up with the Latin. TTie latter were 
sent to all Bishops of our communion. 

Of the Greek version 600 were printed. 

Of the French version 250 Or the Latin a good manv 
were sent by tbe Archbishops and other friends to foreign 
ecclesiasbcs. 

1 ought perhaps to add that tbe Archbishops were good 
enough to mve me tbe profits of the aoJe of the letter for 
the use or my Diocese or for any good purpose I might 
select. I used them for work connected with the An^o- 
Contmental Society and the Jerusalem and tbe East Idission 
Fund, which seemed to me to be proper recipients of such 
ciu an tsccasKiu Vika die ono Vatre dtaerwd wYurii wa 
closely concerned our mtercourse with foreign churches. 

The Rtsponsto dieted a good deal of entiosm, but the 
Arrbhiibopa only thought it worth while to reply to the 
Vhidication qf the Bull ^postoGcae Curae addressed to 
them directly by Cardinal Vaughan and fifteen Homan 
Cathohe Bianops of the province of Westrnmrter dated 
December 29 1897 The Archbishops reply (publT*bf*d m 
the Tonnes of March 14 1898, and in the GuanJiaH of tbe 
16th) was os follows ■ — 
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The Archbishops^ reply to Cardinal Vanghnn 

Lambeth PaIjACEj S E , 
March 12, 1898 

My Loud Caudinat^ Wg have carefully read the letter 
addressed to us by your Eminence and the Bishops associated 
with you under the title of A Vindication of the Bull 
Apo^olicac Ciirac 

But we do not see how anything would be gained by 
again going over the ground covered by the Bull and our 
answer 

We need scarcely add that i\e are quite unable to admit 
the claims made in your opening paiagraphs as regards the 
power and authority of his Holiness the Pope Such claims 
have been deliberately and consistently i ejected, not only by 
the Church of England, but also by the great Churches of 
the East Nor can we allow that these bodies have given 
any evidence of that chaos which you suppose to be inevit- 
able where the Papal claims are not accepted 

In one respect it seems to us that your letter hardly 
justifies the title which you give to it of A Vindication of 
the BvU Apostolicae Curae For the Bull, though it deals 
ivith the matter, the form, and the intention of the Ordinal, 
makes no direct reference to the docLime of transubstantia- 
tion, whereas in your letter the acceptance of that docUine 
IS pracbcally constituted the one sure test of the validity of 
holy orders Had his Holiness (in his Bull) followed the 
line of argument which you have now adopted, our ansv^ei 
must have taken a different form But we could not ansv'er 
what he did not say The Chuich of England has clearly 
stated her position with respect to this doctiine, and it is 
unnecessary for us to say that we heaitdy and finnly concur 
in the judgment which she has pionounced 

It IS, foi us, simply impossible to beheve it to be the will 
of our Lord that admission to the mmisliy of the Church of 
Christ should depend upon the accentance of a metaphysical 
definition, expressed m terms of mediseval philosophy, of the 
mysterious gift bestowed m the Holy Eucharist , above all, 
when we remember that such a defimtion was unknown to 
t^ Church in the early ages of its history and only publicly 
affirmed by the Church of Rome in the thirteenth century 
MTule we earnestly beseech Almighty God to fulfil in 
His own time and way our Saviour’s prayer foi the umty 
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of llw Cliurch, wc norroirfijlU bclicrc tluil among thf 
hindrance^ to thl* fulfilnicnl Uicrc arc few more powerful 
Umn tlic claims of mpremnc} and infAllibiist} nlfcgcd on 
behalf of the Pope of Homt., and tl»c novel dogmas winch 
Iiavc been accepltd from lime to lime by U»c Homan Cliurch. 
— AVe arc }‘our Eminence a sorvanbi tn Chifib 

r Cavtua*. 
WfiJJXM b non 

Eminence Ihc Lord Cardiiml Vauglian. 

I waa in Uic East during the montK^ which followed tlic 
publication of Cardinal ^AUghAn• Jlndtrty/fon and I wna 
not conAiltcd n't to the fomi of the j\rchbi4hona repi^ to It 
I might have auggeded tJiat it would liaie been wiie juat 
to notice and refute on apparently telling cnticikni of the 
Cardinal h (H 20), viz. tlint wo in chapter xii over 
looked the force of an “or" in the Popes ven important 
and crucial definition of Uie refinintcs of a valid fonn of 
ordination to the pncxtliood 'Ihc Cardinal had Iiowcvcr 
himaclf neglected to confult the Latin onpnaJs both of Uhj 
P all and tlic JVnjJotLno, and hail tacitly idcntiBed and con 
fused Uk tcTTJii “«ccidotiom" and “prcabiUratux" Oiir 
contention that there are vviIkI ordination forma, m which 
neither the “naccrdotium " nor the “^cc and power" of 
offering snenficc arc ciprcMjd u obnoirtly ccrrecL The 
discovery nneo that time, of the Soer tnn entary of Sempron 
gives us snoUier whicli conlnimi no mention even of the 
“presbylomte." Our contention, therefore, m tJic lienponno 
was perfectly aouixl 

Join, Sazdsi 
\MtiJtantUf ILHU 
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ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, FROM THE CARTOON FOR THE MI MORTAL WINDOW 

IN ENETBR CATHEDRAL 



CHAPTER 1 


D^VE1^PME^*T 

Ourarter from coirtapondCTtt—StVjooifijy*— ^Ti\Tt>- 

dacUon to Oxford— Dr Jcnkjni-— Ponnatlon of fricixi^blps 
—Growth of view pollUcal phdo<opblc«l lilcrufT-— oA 
for Ireland Scholarihin and Drp^— FTjwl rwult— Pint 
Imprcttlons of the Oxford MoTcnitnl—N\ard— Newman— 
Pofej* — Attraction and repaWon — DealJ> of a College 
acQoalntance — Growth of contnnronj— Temple ■ paT>lexilv 
— DcroUonal alodyand practical dollc*— Tract \(1 

— DNhop Sclwyn and Dr Arnold *1 Oxford— Death of Dr 
Arnold and offer bp Dr Tall of • Pugbp Maxtenhip— 
Dalllol tutonhlp— IncTcaxlo/? Inffticnco upon Temple of the 
Oxford MoTement— Mr Jclfa letter to Mrs. Temple— 
Cririi of mental anxletj— Coi belweeo ion and 

mother— Mardi dmrriraUon and final Kcci^ten— Con 
lerraent reaction on Tcranle a mind — Growth of Uberal riew 
— Mental fettlerocnt and Ordination— Summanr n to per 
niai>cnt Inffaence of Urc Oxford Movement on Temple i mind. 

Tile subject of tlic final section of tills Book of 
Memoirs is tlio man Predcnclv Temple — not tlie 
ofilcjal career but the personabtj No public man 
was ever more true to liimscif tlmn the late Arch 
bisbop be was nc\xr on nose — alwaj’^ pcrfectlj 
natural But tlie |iublic life 'Vos not a full e\ 
pression, and there is very much mIiicIi ma} leciti 
matelv be told and without tliC know ledge of w Inch 
not a little of the full mcamng of tlie life will be lost, 
tliat does not come out in the story of the piibbc 
career Tlierc is much also of tlie pubhc career 
which needs the light sbed upon it uy the more 
VOL. II 401 3 D 
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personal histor}’- to make it intelligible. This 
supplement is necessaiy. In each section of the 
life the man is left as fai as possible to tell his 
own tale, but whereas hitherto he has spoken 
chiefly through his actions and pubhc utterances, 
for the final section some reference must be made 
to his own letters 

The picture of the man m old age^ shows a 
countenance weather-beaten and strongly marked, 
but the hues though cut deep are few ; it is a 
simple face One of the plainest marks of the 
character was a sense of duty and loyalty to it. 
The characteristic was developed early. The sim- 
phcity of the home-reared boy saves him from all 
touch of priggishness. 

To hts Mother 

Jan 30, 1834 (age 12) 

The boys laugh at me very much because of my trowsers 
which they say are too big but I do not care much about them 
I now learn Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Old Testament 
in Latin I can assure (you) I find it rather hard but all the 
boys of my class come to me for an explanation of any 
difficulty that may chance to arise which of course I explain 
to them as well as I can but then after school if any of the 
other boys remark it they always call me fag and say that I 
am a very shabby fellow for fagging so hard, they tell me 
that if I do so in the highei school I inll get a hcking for it, 
but I don’t beheve them, for all the big b^oys praise me very 
much , Mr Jones the person to whom I say my lessons is 
liked very much by the boys for he is very good-natured. 

To hts sister Netta 

TivtaiTON, March 1, 1835 

The boys fancy because I wiite m Italian that they 
may read my letters to Kaiy and ever smce they have been 
saying whenever they see me My deaiest Cathenna ^ 

He begins Latm verses and writes them ‘ while 
the other boys are sittmg round the fire they 

^ Seep 401 ^ '^Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i p 21 
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come up tensing putting out Ins candle, and obscn 
ing how mean it is to fag But lie goes on fogging 
ne\ ertheless. 

ffis interest in science is developed earlj — 

7 o Aw rutcr Ndta 

T U U F*b. 6, IKW. 

ctf terday kc went to a lecture In tho town where wc 
Hftrv ihown a <Irop of water magnified to the of fire feet 
In diameter and wc saw iruccta of the dze of rata in It running 
about and cnbng each other Wo were aflcrwardu «hown a 

f neture about two Inches square magnified and wo looked at 
t through a bottle of water and upon mixing ipinU of wine 
with the water it began to change and lookta like something 
else and so It went on. The bo^w however did not like it 
particulnrly as they were oblh^ed to pay a shilling each but 
I thmk it u well worth a ■hilling 

So too lus diligence — 

To Aw MotMrr 

T M ua, Monk 99 183J 

It is a great advantage to me being put into this 
class for the one above it is alwn\w thought to be the hardest 
in the achool and that li the class wc ul tr) to get at for 
there Is the place to learn, there is the place where )xki mar 
fag without being laughed at indeed I have ven hard work 
to do in IhU claw for I hare to get up nil the construing 
ofihand from where my claw mates b^n which is about 
twenty Pa^es of vor^ hard Greek- It is nevertheless very 
pretty bemg the Dialogues of the Dead and there are a 
great manr reiy pretty stories in It 

To hts Mother 

I answered seventeen out of twenty-one questions 
that were given us to answer and I sliouJa have answered 
them all if I had had tune. But it has had one good efiect 
at least, which u that we hare idl learnt a good deal in the 
course of our stadwia. Nobody has enswered more than 
ci^teen and few hare done that but then there is a great 
dflference in the manner of onawciuig them and it often 
happens that one who has answered fi\’e or six Is better than 
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one who has answered ten or fifteen On the whole the 
boys have got up this work bettei this time than any other 
since I have been heie, for the bottom fellows generally 
answer only two oi three and this time they have none 
answered less than ten I have been accused of begmnmg 
this practice, for when I began to fag, all the rest were 
obliged to, in ordei to keep their places , they all tell me, 
they would not have done it, if I had not begun 

Not content ■with reading himself he mingles 
grandfatherly ad-wee with affection m liis messages 
to his younger brother : 

Give my love to Johnny and tell him to mind to 
learn his Latm grammar well as it is of the greatest con- 
sequence and I knew nothing more when I came to this 
school first 

His obedience to his mother is on a par with his 
dihgence, and yet more remarkable m a young boy 
is his consideration foi others : 

It IS a holiday next Monday and we want to come home on 
the Saturday , but you told us never to come home without 
your leave, and as we do not know whether we shall have 
leave or no, we cannot come home unless you send for us 
So that if you do we shall be ready and if you do not we 
must stay heie 

Yesterday I and Johnny walked about the town mth 
the Lawsons , they wanted me to stay out very late, but I 
did not like to do so because I was a^id that I should be 
keeping the old people of the house up 

It goes Without saymg that a boy thus bent on 
“fagging and determined on doing what he 
thought was right without regard to the ways and 
words of others hot-tempered withal should 
get to loggerheads with some of his schoolfellows 
His first battle came very early in his caieer : 

TivtRTON, Feh 26, 1834 

I received your letter yesterday in the midst of a battle 
with a boy called Elton, and though I was full as strong as 
he was, yet he, (being experienced m the art of fighting), was 
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able to hit mo vorr hnrd blows on Uic face, while I could not 
touch him there at all and I believe he would have beat me, 
if one of the Monitors had not come up and separated us. 
The cause of the battle was this, he coming up gave mo a 
blow, ID fun, but being rather cross, I did not like it, and I 
told him so upon whicli he gave me another, and I rotumod 
it and so the battle began. 


Along ^ntli his pumacit) went a certain amount of 
playful impudenc^ 

In writing to his son Wilham he alludes to tlie 
propensity — 


How often am I to tell )*ou that your Flathcr when he was 
a Doy did all the impudence that would be needed for at 
least three generations. 


He was brimful of his love for his home — 


I have just returned from a walk to a hill which is not 
very fer off and you ma\ imagine the delight I had when I 
found I could see Dlackaown and aAerwards Axon. I reallr 
thought 1 could see somebody out in the iklds walking about. 

His ^Talking powers were dc\ eloped at Blundell s 
School Wien he ^*05 driving over tlie Tiv'erton 
countT} with the Rural Dean on one of his Con 
firmation tours, he told him that lie had often 
covered tlie nine miles from Blundells to Ins 
mothers house (Axon) in one and a lialf hours. 

Gradually childish things b^n to be put away 
and religious instincts awoke. His early Confirma* 
bon has already been menboned • 

The follo^vir^ extracts give indicabons that his 
hfelong desire thot religion should rise above party 
was already beginning to take shape they also 
show the be^nnmg of his taste for the careful 
study of the Bible — 

We went yerterdny to the meeting and several clergymen 
made aome beanhfiil speecbea. Mr Blackmore ipoke for an 


^ 'EarU«rYeui* Memoir rot 1. p. 33. 
* p. oa 
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hour and a quaitei and made a most beautiful speech; all 
our clergymen were there except Mr Sandeis and 

Mr Boulton weie both theie but they did not speak except 
to move a vote of thanks to the Mayor who was in the chair , 
it was pleasing to see men of both parties, both MTiigs and 
Tones, la}^ aside all political animosity and join in the cause 
of religion 

March 20 

Our Gieek Testament is set, it is Mark’s Gospel and the 
histoiy of the Jews till the dmsion under Jeioboam Will 
you please send me as well as the othei books, Barnes on the 
New Testament if I may have it 

March 5 , 1836 

I recollect ivhen I nas at home Netta asked me what 
was meant by the baptism foi the dead , I did not know then 
but I have since found out There weie a sect of Chnstians 
at that time in Corinth who, if a man died in the faith but 
unbaptized, used to lay a li\nng pel son on the body and baptize 
hun there as the representative of the dead man, hoping that 
God in His mercy would accept of this vicaiious baptism, and 
the Apostle argues Wlience could these men have had such 
a decided conviction of the resuiiection but horn God 

His sense of responsibility deepens The wish 
to save his mother expense is always coming up : 

My pocket is getting veiy low already, but I am keeping 
regular accounts so that you may see, when I come home, 
how I have spent it. 

Before long, anxieties about his own future 
supeivene. To secure his scholaiship, he woiks 
hardei than ever : 

November 13 , 1836 

I have worked so hard at ray Herodotus that I have 
completely finished it up to the place wheie I am now con- 
sLiiiing at the school Before I come home at the vacation 
I 'intend to read through all the algebra books I have I 
find algebra very hard but very inteiestmg, and I like it the 
better as I go on 

The account of the final success m gaming the 
Blundell Scholaiship is given m a letter from 
Temple to an elder schoolfellow, Edward Pearce, of 
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Somer Leigh^ Dorset,* under whose dmrge young 
Temple had been put b} Mr Sanders when he first 
went to school — 

Tbo roccUng thu j*CAr wna verv full and the room 
was alnia5t dose enough to make one fiilnt, bojudes the 
anxiety which most alwnjm attend speaking before so many 
people. There were nineteen IVastcc* hem I can hoidly 
desenbe to you the pamfulncn of the stupenso m which I 
was kept from the tame of the examination to that of the 
dedron, cspcdally os I knew that I Itad no interest at all 
with the Trustees, whilst ono of my opponents had sohat4?d 
the vote* of each, \Vbcn I was in I got up to the 

table, and there I was obliged to hold by it to prevent 
m^’self from faJlhig 

The above reference may be supplemented by a 
letter wntten fi\c years later (September 184fi) by 
Fredenck Temple to his fnend Robert Lawson 
It gi\es a descnption of tlie scene at the annual 
dinn er of the Ola Blundellians, when the Scholar- 
ship had been crowned by the final success of a 
Double First — 

beptmtMr93, I&IS. 

As to me, I found it a trcmcodoui aiHur, modi more 
than I ever thought it would be. All my philoaopli} and 
with it all my nen-c, deserted me at the moment I most 
needed it my voice trembled my knees shook, and my head 
swam, and, in short, to this moment I hardly know whnt 1 
said. JIv health was proposed b\ Mr Carew (John Carowk 
so to him, of coarse, mv rejdy was cspcdnll\ addressed 
Some time after the heoTtli of the Trustees was proposed 
and Sir Thomas Adand replied In his speech he took 
occasion to observe that it was extremely gratifying to the 
Trustee* to find their system approved the dcliboroto 
judgment of those who hM the best opportunity of knowing 
its real and exact vaJae then he went on to talk of a certain 
youth “who had laid hli haTyj on the pedestal of fame 
bdt (I suppose ashamed of such nudacitv) denied most 
strenuously that be had touched it for wlilch be (Sir 
Thomas Acland) highly apptauded him.” 

^ BulJer ) eui Uamoir roL L pu 00 
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Temple’s school letters, taken as a whole, are a 
simple recoid of the steady upbuilding of character 
on the foundation of a good home. That the 
estimate of future possibilities was high may be 
gathered from a forecast about him, to which 
reference is made m the folio wmg memorandum 
supplied by a son of one of the Tiverton Trustees 
of that day : 

When riding home ivith my fathei, John Were Clarke, 
aftei his attending a magistiate meeting at Cullompton, we 
passed Temple, his brother, and Blackmbre, the author of 
Loma Dome, playing marbles in the Turnpike Road My 
fathei said to me, “ Tom, you will live to see it, but I shall 
not, that Temple "will be a Bishop ” , and when Temple was 
appointed Bishop of Exeter, I called upon him and told him 
what my father said to me ^ Thos Claukj!. 

February 1903 

The translation of the schoolboy from the 
country home and the provmcial school was for 
Frederick Temple something much more than the 
ordinaiy entrance of a young man upon University 
life , it was like the passmg mto a new world. The 
influence of Oxford upon Temple has aheady been 
estimated m a previous section,^ but it was so 
gieat a power m his hfe that there is still room for 
the commentaiy upon this penod afforded by a 
fm^her leference to his home letters In the 
intimacy and simple diiectness of these he is 
himself teUmg what Oxford was to him he is his 
own mterpreter. He was absolutely m his mothei’s 
confidence, and preserves from first to last the 
natural and open tone of the boy accounting for 
his expenses, telhng out his heart, and deferring 
to hei judgment, when he was a double first class- 
man and a Fellow of Balliol, with as much 

Earlier Years Memoir, vol i p 37, where the story is told in 
a somewhat different form 

^ Ibid pp 39-93 
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humiliU, siraplicit}, and implicit obedience as 
when he earned her messages and would do 
notliinff except at her word* 

I riic general life of thcUmvcrsit) ^vas a great 
revelabon to him, but the inherent gentility and 
sobnety of his nature cnoblcd him to take it, not 
indeed without a sense of strangeness, but with no 
loss of balance. 

The following letters gi\e his first impressions — 

To hiS MoOier 

GentleroanUncM of manocn wwnw to bo hero carried 
almost to excess I hardlv hko to see people whom I con 
easily perceive have very little good opinion of each other 
as conual when they meet as If they were the most Intimate 
friends. At tbo same tunc cbquette is most strictl) enforced 
— that Is, Oxford etiquette I heard some of them talking 
to-day about some Freshman haring committed or proposed 
to commit, what the> regarded as a most heinous cnxne 
and I foui^ out that be hod said something about czUliog 
upon a man whom ho had known lotimAtcI) before, but who 
hu como to Oxford before him 

Aprai9 IKS 

I do not intend ewr to give wine partica, nor indeed, 
do I drink any wine, for I do not like to get into tho habit 
of dnnldng other peoples wine when I cannot afford to hare 
any of my own. 1 must innlo my Wends to brcaklhst with 
me someumes, but that will bo tho least expensive kiml of 
party 

He b^ins to feel his way into friendships — 

I have mode aorcral acquaintances here, but though 
they arc weiy gentlemanly m manner I hardly like to 
approach them too closely till I know what sort of persons 
they ore really I like very much he is, I think, moro 

senons than uie generality but I do not know him enough 
to say further Ho is by no means poor but yet fer from 
extravagant, which is rather rare. 

He thus sums up the conclusions of his term as 
a freshman — 
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To his sister Netta 

Map 22, 1839 

I do not dislike Oxfoid I confess , but the union of 
gentlemanly manners -witb want of Christian pnnciple is 
exceedingly dangerous The men in Balliol that I know 
most about are the Scholars, and they are generally men of 
real principle, but I am acquainted rnth some men here 
who axe anything but that, and I confess that I wsh I could 
get lid of their acquaintance 

The first term had enabled him to look around 
him and take his beaimgs. The succeedmg days 
of his undergraduate career note a gradual growth 
of friendship and thought, as his mmd and heart 
open out to all the new life around him. 

To Ins Mother 

October 19, 1839 

We have a great numbei of Fieshmen this term , so 
many, mdeed, that we have not room for them all, and many 
have been obliged to hue sitting-rooms in the toivn, and get 
friends in the College to lend them their sofas foi the mght, 
foi they must be within College at mght The Master 
apologises to them for this pool accommodation with evident 
satisfaction, and tells them that “Balhol is so overjlowing 
that it IS quite impossible for him to procure them better ■" 

His fondness for the Master and gratitude for 
many kindnesses went along with a perpetual 
sense of amusement at his many httle foibles ^ ; 

Some mormng this week the College statutes mil be 
read in the Chapel , the day is never knoivn, and if it were 
the Chapel would be pretty nearly empty that mormng, I 
fancy , I should not think it right to stay away from the 
Service on that account, but I confess I hardly like the idea 
of Sitting tivo hours hearing the Master thundering out these 
statutes The Master delights m reading them, and always 
takes the opportnmty ivhen the Chapel is most nearly full, 
because they begin with “Let the Master be the head,” which 
he leads as if he wished to impress it most deeply on the 
minds of all present They go on by callmg the Dean and 


1 “Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i p 48 
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SubdcAJi (i\Ir lait jind ^Ir Scott) the nhouldcn the Fellowi 
continue tJic body down to the knees tire phins and knees 
arc tile Scholar* and tlic cook and butler ore the feet, and 
thus the bodv Collegiate Is formed 

In spite of tlic Masters deep seated antipathy 
to Blundell Scholars,* he mode an exception in 
joung Temples fa\our — 

To hi* tuicT Katy 

2 , 1639 

The "Master told roe Uie other day when I had read 
m} essay to him “A rc^ creditable eway, Itfr Temple, os ia 
erorylhing else >*00 do'" The first part is nothing for ho 
»yB it to oil that hare been here a term unless they write 
something horribly bad, but the last u a voy rare addition. 
Ho IS no bad liand at dealing rebukes, too, when he likes 
some time ago n man took him on ctaa\ in which the word 
“always” (it was a Latin essay) was repented six limes in c^ht 
Imes, upon wluch the Master ^d “An execrable essay it is 
like little bo}*i ^tJn|f ^admiration admJmtJon in their 
cony books.” Ho u vwr kind though, and told me tho 
otter day if I wanted any book* he would be happ) to 
lend them to me, and suet an oficr from him is not very 
easily got 

To kit jlfoMcr 

Jdarth 14 19 ( 0 . 

TTk: Master has been ^•crY unwell thw week, and 
consequently for tho first time I bmicvc these many years ho 
WES not present in Hall when tbocssa)s were giren in and 
the Battel Bills dolircred. However at 10 ociMk he con 
tnved to turn out to hear the essays read One of our 
Scholars had not been there lost week under a false impression 
that the Master had not rotumed from London. Lm con 
sequence was that two essays of his were on tho table. “Mr 
said the Master, “why have you two cssap here?" 
“You have been so irregular, Sir, lately that my essay was 
not ready” “I irr^fular lndero Mr , you labour 
under a very great mistake you would have a hi g her opinion 
of my regular]^ if you were more regular yourself so as 
to have more opporbmity of seeing it. I have made a 
point of being here even uougfa I am by no mcBos well It 

* "BstUbt loErt" Memoir rol L p. 48, 
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IS you that have been irregular. Mi ” The poor 

Scholar shrunk into his shell in no time , as foi the Master, 
he was evidently much disturbed at the idea of anybody by 
any possible means being ignorant of his exUaordinary 
regularity and he continued to grant out some half 
sentences about his regularity undei the most adverse 
circumstances for some time after 

May 23, 1840 

The fathei of one of our men came up to see Oxford the 
other day, and Dr Jenkyns invited him and his son to dinnei 
Dming dinner, and while Mrs Jenkyns was there, the con- 
versation turned upon the administration of the College, and 
the Mastei said, “^Vhen I made an ofiPer to Mrs Master” 
(that IS the title he always gives his wife), “ I said to her, ‘ My 
deal, I want you to be my second wife I have one ■wife 
already, and her I must consider my first that is my College ’ ” 
And I think he has fulfilled his promise certainly 

The Masters sermons were apparently for the 
most part more practical than theological : 

January 25, 1841 

The Master preached befoie the University on the 
Sunday before I came up, and much to the surprise of his 
hearers the subject was not debt 

The followmg extracts refer to the well-known 
picture which now hangs m Balliol Hall, and the 
engraving of which is a feature on the walls of 
many a Balliol man ; 

To h?s stater Katy 

March S, 1840 

Wickliffe ■was once Master of Balliol, and Dr 
Jenkyns often talks of his “ poor predecessor WicUiffe ” as if 
Wickliffe and himself were the only Mastere of Balhol that 
had ever existed Wicldiffe’s pictuie hangs in our Hall in a 
comer by itself, it is rather a small one, at least much 
smaller than all the others 

To Jm Mother 

January 25, 1841 

The Master’s pictme is put up in the Hall, and 
certainly is extieraely like him, besides being beautifully 
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punted An ciigrnnn;; U to lie tnken of it, and I ihould 

ihinL would fell cxlrcmclv well im for I mu^t wnit 

for thnt pIcA-sure till I can licttcriinbrd iL 

The jtinstcr" Iind ccrUiinIj n liigli opinion of 
himself, but It was Inrgch due to a sense of tlie 
dignity of tlic College otcr uhicli he presided 
He li\ed III and for its welfare, as tlie remark about 
his unfe amusiiigl} illustrates. Though not an 
able man he did more for linlliol than man\ who 
were sety able, and his desire to be identified mtli 
It desen ed to be gratified ns has indeed been the 
case. It is not a little remarkable tliat uhen 
lialliol men who were pupds of Dr Jenkins speak 
of their College, their thought and talk mtanablj 
run upon the Master The generation of tliose 
who knen him maj be said to lin\e almost passed 
awa^ tilth tlie dcatli of Temple, and it is somewhat 
sad to tliink that the floit of stones which alwajs 
ran when Balliol men of his time were gatiierw 
together, recalling tntli amusement but not ti itJiout 
affection tlie tones and snjnngs of the old Master 
tnll be heard no more. 

In his second term begin the frequent com 
ments on indmdual fnends — men to tthom ho is 
specially drattm, and from whom in some cases be 
had received special kindnesses. 

7h Ais Mother 

fff>rmary 1 

I had hardly seen J^fr Scott when I wrote my fint letter 
to yoiL He wtu rcry kind os Indeed he alwaji i«, and told 
mo never to hesitate to conic to him whcntn’cr I Itad on} 
dtfllcaltJcs of on) Idnd whatoxr ITjcro it a Living belong 
ing to the Collt^ now vacant near rijTiiouUi, worth about 
.i?C00 A year nlT icnior to him have refused it whether Ihj 
wiU accept it or not I do not know It wdl certainly be a 
serious loss to Balliol if ho docs, and for m^'sclf I cannot tell 
how much I ihall miss liim. 
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Duloe Rectory ^ was for many years like a home 
to Temple. Tlie following extiact desciibes his 
first mtioduction to it, and to Mi. Jelf, of whom 
Temple saw much during his Oxford career, and 
whom on grounds both of scholarship and theology 
it was natural for him to meet m company with 
Mr. Scott : 

To Im Mothei 

Dli oe, September 21, l&tO 

Tlie house itself is a veiy good one the Library looks so 
like Scott’s loom at Oxford that I felt as if I had returned 
to Oxford, and he has arranged all his books as he had them 
there The day after I ivas mtioduced to Jelf, and then 
■went out wth Scott to Looe , it is about three miles away 
The next day we began work, and I think I have done more 
in the tliree days that I ha%e had of it than I could ha\e 
done in a week at home , that is the advantage of hawng 
plenty of books to go to and a good tutoi The Lexicon is 
advancing rapidly, but near the end theie are tvo or three 
very long and tough words to do, and Liddell, who vas work- 
ing for him, fell ill at the thought of them and went away, 
so that Scott has to depend on himself Jelf is employed in 
composing a Greek grammar, which I suppose is to be a most 
wonderful affair 

The friendship with Jowett did not ripen until 
after Temple had taken his degree,^ but lus unusual 
intellectual attainments had already attracted 
Temple’s attention, and an allusion to his kindness 
is made in these letters : 

November 19, 1839 

Next week our best man goes in foi his examination 
his name is Jowett , he has a Fellowship already, in the com- 
petition for which last year he beat several first-class men, so 
that he has established his fame I like him veiy much he 
18 thel most unassuming man I ever saw, without exception 
His name is of course pretty well known in the University, 
and I expect the Schools ivill be crammed when he is 
exammed I intend to go and hear it myself, though I do 

See “Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i p 60 
* Ibid p 77 
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not often go unless I am much interested in the person to be 
examined Our second best man, Norlhcolc, grandson of 
Sir SlafTord Northcolc one of the ItlundcJl Trustees, has been 
examined already and has succeeded exceedingly well 'I’hc) 
will both be fint-closs men, I suppose. 

Jowett told me that it exer I wanted a pni-alc tutor he 
would rend nth me three times a week, which of course 
would be a great advantage to me, especially oi it u so 
completely a part of the Oxfon! svstem that no one mer 
thinks of going up for hU degree without being under a 
private tutor, or coach as they call it htat* for some time 
prc\noas, I thanked him, of course but at the same time 
told him that I could never think of taking up so much of 
his time he, however, begged me not to look at it in that 
light, os be had rcccli^ many such kindnewes when ho was 
an UDduLKiduatc and now would be only paying back what 
he had been given, llic livings fall xacant very fast 
certainly there is one xncancy this tenn which I nm afraid 
will rob us of our senior tutor, lilr TaJL I shall be verv 
sorry to lose Idm, both because he Is x'cry kind and at the 
aamo time one of tho etc cfwt mclaphysiHinns in the 
Unix'emty 

It Tvns a mtificaUon to Temple when, after Mr 
Scott hod Ballioh Tait became Ins tutor — 

To fits \foihrr 

Janary] IMI 

Hie Tutors have all been cmoying themselves in tho 
country during the vacation Mr Tait is my lutor I find 
which I nm rather glad of, os I know and respect him better 
thnn any of the rest’ 

Another friend was John Duke Colendge,’ with 
whom tlie affinities were great on many sides. 
Colendge at the time, like Temple, had Tory 
sympathies m pohtics, and was attracted e\en more 
than his fhend by the Religious J^Iovement at 
Oxford. How close was tlie intimacy may be 
inferred from the following incidental reference m 
one of his home letters — 

’ Bm £uli«r Years'* Memoir rot L n. M. 

* Already meotiooed £xeter Memoir rot L p. tSfi. 
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February 16, 1842 

I am sorry my letter should be a day too late this time, 
but I have been so much occupied that I have not had 
five mmutes to myself, so that I began -with putting off iny 
letter till the last moment and ended with being quite unable 
to Avnte at all The reason is that Colendge, Avho you 
know IS a great fiiend of mine, has been dangeiously ill, and 
the doctors ordeied that he should not be left alone for a 
moment , so all my spaie time has been taken up vith sitting 
with and reading to him He is better now than he ivas, 
and I believe is not in mimediate danger, but is stdl ex- 
tremely weak and requires a good deal of nursmg 

Later on Colendge was prevented by this illness 
from competing m the Honours Schools. In a later 
letter from Temple we learn of his actmg as tutor to 
his friend m consequence. 

His fiiendship with Matthew Arnold and 
Arthur Clough^ began at Oxford, of Mr. NV^aid 
(the ideal Waid),’^ who was destined to exercise no 
slight influence on Temple’s Oxford days, fuller 
mention will be made latei on m a more appropriate 
connexion Stanley,® who ultimately represented 
the opposite pole of ecclesiastical opmion to Ward, 
was a later acquamtance, but it is characteristic 
of Stanley that Temple first met him in Ward’s 
company . 

Jum 27, 1840 

I went to breakfast with Mr Ward the other day, 
and met there the great ornament of the younger portion of 
Oxfoid, Stanley, the son of the Bishop of Norwich , he is a 
man of most astonishing talent He is going abioad this 
summer, I believe, into Italy and the Ionian Islands, for he 
has a brother at Corfu I went to the Dmmty Schools on 
Thursday to hear him read an essay which has gained him 
one of the Theological Fuzes this yeai , the subject ivas that 
good woiks do necessarily spring out of a true and hvely 
faith the essay was exceedingly good as far as I could 
understand it, but lather beyond me in many parts He has 

^ See “Earlier Years” Memoir,” vol i p 62 
^ Ibid p 60 3 Ibid p 80 
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not been ordained long so that it shows he must hare a good 
deni of talent to bent so man} older clcig}incrL 

In the midst of his new interests lie nc\ er forgets 
home, vanous expressions of his afTeebon for it 
coming in as a perpetual interlude — 

7b Am tisirr Kaltj 

OetobfT IP 1B39 

1 saw a place in Cicero to-da} where ho sa}*! that 
when he u writing be feels as if Iw were spcaLing to the 
person, and when he gets a letter as if he were listening to 
them, so that when he writes to Ids own tamil} he IiLch 
wribng long letters and likes getting long ones too I could 
not help thinking that (ims like) our letters, though as for 
Clccrob I sometimes wish them shorter 

His motlieris ahni}'s uppermost in his tiioughts 
and tlie bttle incident narrated belowr is an amusing 
niustration of the difference bchreen Temples nevr 
of the brait of obedience and that commonly talvcii 
His mindfulness of his fatlier is also to be noted — 

7b Am Jfofhcr 

May I5> ISUX 

She weeks wore I hare to stay up here and then I 
shall see }'ou ogam I do wish very much it was orcr I am 
not tired of Oidord particularly, nor of any place in particular 
but I am very tired of not seeing you. 

Jilsyao, IBIO. 

I hare had a walk with ray pupil this cvTning he 
has some extremely strange nobons in his hood ho began 
chattering about all kinds of things, and at last he asl^ 
what I thought was meant by the Commandment to honour 
your Father and Jlother I said implicit and willing obcdi 
ence wherever it was not opposed to a higher law he battled 
stoutly against this, and at lost put a case which 1 saw un 
mediately was his own that supping his mother had told 
him not to bathe on a Sunday whether he must obey her 
At last be confessed that his mother had told him not to do so 
but that he was i-ery fond of it, and had asked his uncle, with 
out saying anything about bis mother, if there was any harm 

VOL. n 3 k 
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in it, and he had told him there was no harm m the thing 
itself, m his opinion, if he did not loitei away his time in 
consequence or get into bad company , upon this the yonng 
gentleman thought himself fully entitled to disobey his 
mother , and asked me, I believe, just because he felt some 
compunction and wanted his conscience quieted He was 
very anxious to know how long obedience ought to contmue, 
I told him if he constantly obeyed hei till he was forty he 
could judge for himself, but that unless he did so he could 
never be able to ]udge, as he would never know except by 
tiying it how much good it did him 

To hts sister Katy 

May 30, 1840 

I am glad to hear Axon is in such good tnm , I shall be 
soixy to leave the old place, for I feel as if it were Papa’s 
epite.ph, at least for me who saw him whilst he was employed 
in improving it more than m anything else 

The picture of the social hfe of a College at the 
tune IS noteworthy : 

To Ins Mother 

November 11, 1840 

I went last night to a gmnd dmner party given m the 
Common Boom by Ward, the mathematical Lecturer There 
were several Undergiaduates there and some of the Tutois 
I secured a place by Mr Tait, and so got a very pleasant 
evenmg Mr Scott was not there It was not at all hke a 
Tutor’s paiiy, for they are generally made up purposely with 
a view to mixing the College and preventing the formation 
of exclusive sets , a good object, no doubt, but the result is 
very disagreeable , it is by no means agreeable to find your- 
self m close contact inth men whose habits you aie eager to 
avoid, and they on the other hand despise all those who are 
not like themselves Howevei, yesterday we were all reading 
men, and our conversation was not about dogs and horses nor 
cock-fighting I got involved in a quiet discussion with Mr. 
Tait about the National debt , he will have it that it makes 
us poorer , now I think it makes us much richer at present, 
and will continue to do so for some time The result was 
that neither convinced the other 
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The following incident throws light on change 
of social custom — 

Jnmxry 85, 1S4L 

At Bmtol Ke took up art Oxonwn and a fnend of lint, 
who I toon ducovered from the conTcrmtion was a Clei^y uan 
he teemed an excellent man, and everything he said seemed 
to bespeak a thoroughly good heart without an} cant about 
it but be smoked a mgar all the tune, and it did look so 
ondencal that I conid hardly bear to sec it it teems very 
absurd that tneh a thing thoold ossame such importance, and 
I felt that it was not nght to think worse of him for it, but 
somehow or other I could not help feeling also that if he had 
not been a Clergyman I ihontd hare admired more what he 
sold 

Here are words wludi mve the keynote to his 
views about the responsibilities of his future pro 
fession — 

fo ku titttr Katy 

What can have taken poor that he should have 
imagined himself 6t for a hlmloaarv ? God worki m 
significant instruments, but now everybody seems to think if 
they are but earnest they are sent ^ Him. There is some- 
thing very aw^ in the words of St Chrysostom, “I venly 
believe that very few Cleigymen will be saved.” When one 
considers the duti^ of the ofRcc it seems as if a life spent m 
preparation were not enough. 

Temple came up to Oxfoid as a young Tory * 
and he did not discard Toryism as long as he was 
an undergraduate — mdeed his policy was never to 
discard but to supplement* — but his whole horizon 
was enlarged by tne atmosphere of O^ord, and the 
political outlook as port of it It is evident that two 
instincts are striving wrthm him for the mastery 
and that he no longer sits easy under the old yoke. 
Prmciples and not parties are the attraction new 
ideas come crowding in, and the arrangement of 
them, and his own place as the result of them, has 

I Earlifir YeMi" Uemotr. toL 
• Exetor Memoir, t«L I. p. 2K1. 
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not yet been settled. He was through life keenly 
ahve to the making of histoiy, and the awakemng 
of his Instoncal sense may be said to date from 
the beginning of the late Queen’s reign. He 
followed it throughout with sympathy and admira- 
tion His Oxford letters leveal the geims of 
ideas which had a lifelong hold upon him a strong 
belief m constitutional government, a dishke of the 
cold and mechanical hberahsm of the Whig party, 
and an aversion to the supremacy of commercial 
interest in pubhc life His opimons on the Corn 
Laws were soon changed All is formless and 
immature, but the interest is keen and m some 
cases (notably the subject of alcohol) the boy is 
father of the man : 

To 1ns Mother 

May 26 , ISU 

I have been looking into some of oui famous econo- 
mists lately, and was rather amused at a passage m Su James 
Stewart describing a man who kept a farm and a vineyard 
The farm was enough to suppoit him and his family , what 
he raised from the vineyard he traded with Stewart remarks 
on this that when the man is labouring at his vineyaid he is 
benefiting the State, foi he furthers the interchange of money 
and the consequent diffusion of comforts and necessaries, but 
when he works at his farm he is of no advantage to any but 
his oivn family, and the State would not feel anything if the 
man and his faim were swallowed up by an earthquake I 
do not know anything more absurd than this deification of 
the word State and sacrifice of all the indmduals that com- 
pose it A man does his duty, sets a good example before 
his neighbours, spieads happiness by his sympathy and 
kind manner, and yet, because he does not tiade, but lives 
entiiely on his oivn ground, it would be no loss if both 
himself and Ins estate nere swallowed by an eaithquake 
Let him get a licence and set up a still and make spirita 
enough to reduce half his neighbours to imraorahty and begin 
to trade in it, and then he is a very useful citizen and the 
State vould feel his loss severely I have no patience -with 
them I am afraid ive shall have a dissolution and the 

bad of all the countiy ivill be stured again What a very false 
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PrtnUon GovcmnicnU nre now fniltinj; Ihcmvilre^ in nil over 
taropc they ore no longer leOT^lAllTc liodicis lull IkwirH* of 
Tmde. It nmuy?^ mo cxtre»na\ lo henr tho«c A\Tug8 defend 
Oliver Cromwell nml Iiiii on pnnaplca 

**(hclr ficU," we ore lold “were quite right, but were not 
Iwwxl quite on the nglil pnnnplo it wjw ulminl in them to 
fight for lihcrtv of conK^enre the) ought to Iwvc fought for 
the right of wif tnxAtion which wn* the question with which 
the commotion began." WTwtcvcr one inn) think, of the 
Pnntans thc\ iltd not define men lo bo mono) making beswts 
nor degrade them«?Ivc< into relicl# for mere nglit of taxatJon. 

The following uords area forcca.«;t of Ins s)Tn 
patln 111 after years wiUi tlic practical elevation of 
social life — 

Pn ht* tutrr Ar//a 

MayS\ IBM 

I quite agree with )*ou about pronding amusement 
instead of beer for the poor people on the holSap indeed 
I think tnudi more good would be done with of lire 

Poor Rate if it were applied In that wav A cricket 
ground and a place to pins footlmU would 1 am sure find 
many ntntors wiio woula oUicnnsc go to the public house 
and it would not be difficult to prevent liquore being brought 
near tlic place. 

ir To turn from the general picture and the 
addights to the more stnctly educational side of 
the undcigraduntc days. 

The strain is great esen for him — 


Th fits jifofficr 

22, 1639 

The) do work one tremendously hard certainly if 
one ii willing to work. Mr Ward is I think Uic only one of 
the Tutors that does not uigo me to work, but he does what 
has the tamo effect, for ho soUmcas much ns I am possibl) do, 
and then wondcni bow I am get through it, and uiya it would 
IdlJ him to work so hard Air Scott, when be talks to me 
upon that subject, always tells mo to work, but odds that 
I must take warning by him and not ovcido the matter 
That I think is rramplo without precept However, I hope 
regularity in taking rest and oxen^ will preserve my bcollh 
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At an earlier period than usual under the present 
system of University education (his first year) he 
begins to study Aristotle and others of the old 
philosophers, and speaks about them with simple 
religiousness : 

To his siMer Katy 

November 19, 1839 

I am reading Aristotle's Ethics now, and am plunging 
deep into the theories of the various philosophers of that 
day I often think that those ancient wi iters were gifted 

with talents m some respects supenoi even to the brightest 
mteUects of modem times, to show us that, however highly 
gifted, man could never attain to the most imperfect know- 
ledge of our relation to the Deity They went as far 

as man could go, and it was useless for them to push any 
further Nothing, I think, tends more to humble one’s 
ideas of human powers than to see such mighly minds com- 
pletely baffled in such researches 

Before long he makes acquaintance with the 
great modem thinkers : 

To /ws sister Katy 

Fehmary 1, 1840 

I have been reading lately a very clever work by a 
man called Carlyle, the deepest thinker of the day without ex- 
ception It is on Chailism, and very beautiful but rather 
idealistic The general tone of the books now pubhshed has, 
I think, that character , it comes from Germany and therefore 
looks still more suspicious 

W ordsworth he greatly admired and his admira- 
tion increased, but the tendency to Pantheistic 
thought was somewhat of a stumbling-block to his 
susceptibilities at first : 

To his sister Katy 

October 24, 1840 

I have got Wordsworth’s “Excursion” without much diffi- 
culty, and when I come home again you shall have that to 
read as ivell as the pleasure of seeing me I hke it better 
the more I read it, but there is a very great fault in it , it 
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Has a tlccidcn! tcmlcnc^ to l^Anthciiin or thnt philo^oph) 
which looki upon the l3citr m tlic life of the world «nd not 
hAnng on csjcnllnUy cxlmmumtAnc cmlcnrc it does not 
JOT upon one* fecHng* like Atheism, whicli inrccp< nwjiy all 
one * higher nature aiw turns one into a ralculnting nnimal 
bat it tends verA mach to sutntitutc a drenmy rapture for 
the duties of religioru It Is ko rery slight In WordsworUi 
and so clothed in poetry that )mi would hardly ncc It nnd at 
any rate not enough to influence you in the least, so do not 
think I nm warning you agnlnsl him. \* an in. tance of 
what I mean in a ver\ beautiful passage he desenbe* a person 
looking out upon a fine riew with the sun nxing before nim as 

Rapt Into *IJ|| corarannion tiut transcends 

The Imperfect office* of |>rajTr and praise.' 

Now the mbtako is that from the corruption of our nature 
this rapturous state would be much more felt b) a person of 
great intellectual taste an<1 refinement though of no religion 
than by a true but uncultimtcd Clinslian. 

Upon S T Colendgt, Temples mind was 
largely built A siuntual philosophy such ns that 
of Colendge appealed \cry strongly to his omi 
charactcnstics and tlic rc\olt uliich Colcnd^ 
foUowing Kant ultimately led against the matcnal 
istic and scnsaUoiml school of Locke nnd Hartley * 
found m Temple n ready adherent The influence 
of Colendge — the close connexion uhicli that 
philosopher maintained betneen morality nnd 
religion tlie large place assigned by him to tlie 
human will his insistence upon Utc I’mctical Reason 
as tlie surest foundation on mIiicIi to base religion 
nnd lus conviction tliat tlic best proof of Clinstmnlty 
was to be found not as Pnley taught m C-vtemal 
evidence, but in tlie corresponacnce of its Doctnnes 
with the deepest things in human nature all this 
is easily recognised by tliose uho are well 
acquainted ^vitli JDr Temples mind nnd writings. 
His admiration b^aii early — 

* AVonUworth ■ Kxcunloa ** Dook I 
^ Shalrp * Sl0dk* in Poetry Pki/otof'ky p. 100 
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To Im sister Katy 

May 20 , 1841 

I have been leading Coleridge a good deal lately 
and I can hardly tell how much I admire him, I have a 
sort of feeling, however, that this admiration cannot last long 
Reading him excites me so much that I can hardly do any- 
thing else aftei it , I am obliged nevei to read it except just 
before I am gomg to walk "V^Tiat a wonderful power of 
conversation he must have had , no subject seems to have 
baffled him 

The stiain of the work is too much for him at 
times : 

To Ins Mother 

November 30 , 1840 

I am so sorry that I foigot about that Foim of Thanks- 
giving, and mdeed it has gone out of my head so utterly 
that I have not at this moment the least lecollection of your 
asking for it, noi can I find your letter, so that I am rather 
in doubt what form you mean I hope you will not think 
me veiy careless, but the fact is I have been neaily driven 
mid this week by having so much mathematics to read, 
besides the unavoidable mteii option occasioned by Lawson’s 
being heie Last night I could not sleep mth those 
abominable Pioblems runnmg in my head, which I suppose 
was caused by lea^ang off all of a sudden on the Sunday 
after reading so hard all the week As Mr Scott was not 
going to be here again I thought I ought to make the most 
of his presence and woiked mth him alone all the time, and 
now all tlie other College work has come upon me all at 
once 

As the time of his final examination diaws near 
the stiam of woik still increases 


To In’! Mother 


May 4 , 1841 


I have so much to do uom that I am eleven hours 
a day at my work, and I do not think an additional hour’s 
Mork vould be good foi me, and as yet I see no prospect of 
my business diminishing 


But he undertakes the additional burden of a second 
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trial for tlie Ireland Scliolnrslup, though somcuhnt 
agnmst the grain — 

I hivvc begun working for Uic IixUnd Ihougli I 
cannot jwj 1 hare much taste for tt two or three voir* Ago 
I could have felt well contented to paiw mr life in dweuv'lng 
the force of nn cjprc^sion or tlio mmning of a word, but 
now I feel Mmchow aa If Uim were vct) fnvoloiw work« and I 
hare hard!) |ntiencc (o alt down and conipn«c EilJn lerxcH or 
translate blU of Slmtcspcnrc into Greek however I Udnk 
1 owe it to Mr Sandcni and to mvTulorx here to tiy for 
the Scholarrhip, and it will be no ban moral Icv^n to practice 
ones dut> in aniaJl tJdngvand Ihlngi tliat look unwortJjj of 
attention one thing I am quite sure h not to be gained 
genendiv ajicaking or an) otiicr roctliod — that ii Uie habit 
of attending to what one hi about and not allowing Uic 
mind to wander even for an instant 

With tlic exception ordninit} he eared more for 
matlicmatics tlian for anj oUicr stud^ — ' 

None of ru) work liaa such a hold upon me ns 
matiicmatici witii much of the rest except tno Dirinltj 
I fed as if it was such a barren work, hut in this I get lo 
intercsteil that I cannot stop to think about that 

Tliu jear (1841) llnlliol failed m tlie Schools, a 
thing which seemed miraculoub to the College 
authorities — 

1&4I 

1 am hardly describe the stale of nraazement lialllol is in 
at present In coascqucnco of oar utter failure tJits )-cnr in the 
Ci^ Lost, Wo hail five men in, three of whom were trying 
for Cnt classes and tso were thought quite certain, another 
for a second, and another for wlmt ho could get. hanoy our 
amfl">mcnt when our two b&ft men cairao out In the second 
class, the doubtful man In the third, and tlie two last in the 
fourth, lou most know that the open Ualllol Scbolan 
have never missed being in the Uni Class yet, and con 
sequcntly it has been looked upon quite as a point of 
honour to keep the Imo unbroken. Two of our schoJari were 
in tJus tune, one, Clough, a very clever man and the other , 


Sec Rarifor ^ ears'* Motoolr, rol L p. M- 
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who has been idle and caused some anxiety Clough is 
without exception the cleverest, deepest -thmking man I 
know anywhere, and I should not hesitate to say had as much 
talent as all the examiners put togethei, for I know them 
personally , yet I do not doubt that they weie right as far as 
his papeis went, for I feel very sure the reason Clough failed 
was because he looked for moie meaning in the questions 
than they were intended to have, and ceitainly nothing looks 
more stupid than a man attempting to dive when the water 
does not reach his ankles I shall have little faith in the 
Class Lists now as tests of men’s talents The shout of 
triumph at the failure of Balliol was certainly rather 
mortifying they exclaim that our acknowledged best 
man had been floored You may judge of the character he 
has here from the way in which the news was leceived , hlr 
Tait, my Tutor, declared that it was discreditable only to the 
Examiners, the Master proposed instantly to demand an 
investigation, and the Undei graduates in general considered 
it to be a piece of double-dealing I know the Examiners 

too well to suspect the least unfairness, besides the utter 
absurdity of supposing they would iim such a iisk, but I 
do thmk the examination must have been a very bad one 
There was one fellow as stupid as any man who had actually 
taken in ten books, and six of them he had never opened, 
and yet they never found it out, but let him get into the 
third class I am very much vexed about Clough, as I 
never met a man I admired so much, though I do not think 
he ivill care much for it I cannot say I gneve much foi the 
College, for Balliol men have gradually got into an idea that 
however hard a thing it may be for othei Colleges, for them 
it is but a shght matter to get a First, so that pride has had 
a fall 

This failure was iii measure redeemed by Jewett’s 
success m winning the University Latin Essay. 

Tired fits inters’^ene sometimes, and with them 
longmgs for home : 

I am getting rather tired of Oxford (he wiites at the end 
of May) and anxious to get home , though I suppose I must 
accustom myself to conquer this weariness, as I shall have to 
stay here still longer sometimes I never get tired of staying 
at home somehow oi other, but this summer I shall have more 
to do than ever 
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In the Slimmer he tries a change to Duloe for 
the sake of Mr Scott s friendship and help but 
the work does not slacken, end neither he nor the 
writer of the Lexicon has a moment to spare — 


Duloi^ Stp/tmh^ 99 1S4L 

We have been jogging on juft as before hitherto, 
but to-day Bome of 31r Scotty friends are coming here and we 
shall be a hooaeiul I am rather aony for it as it will be some- 
what of an mtermption to wort, though I think we are working 
rather too much jort at uresent. I have been trying to 
perfonn KatyV cozom^n^ and wnte Moinething for Mrs. 
bigot's album, but I really do not know how I am to manage 
it I am at work by half past 6vq in the morning and do not 
leave off except for breakfast till between three and four m 
the afternoon, and then have an eiertn^e nu-v evmnng that 
takas me a conpJe of hours to do and rcalfy in the mtei^ 
mediate time my head u not in the exact conmtion for such 
work as wnting for ladies albums. As for asking Mr 
Scott, I had as soon think of cottLng my bead off with four 
and twen^ of Lexicon to write every week, beside* his 
parish work, he never has a moment to spare. 


In the next term CAlculutioDS about prospectrre 
Class Lists come m — 


mi 


I have been working at Herodotus latteriy, and I 
nerer read him without being more and more pleased with 
him, and I am sure, though 1 havo read the book through 
twice before and though I nave to stop to ern mine grammatical 
conitraobons and dates, which u a sad impediment to the 
story, I never took so much mtereet in any of Scott's novels. 
Whether the style does one good or not is a quertion, but I 
am inclined to think rt does. It qmets one s miTwl so much 
to be earned gently on withoot an effort and taken com 
pletely out of one ■ self But it makes rather a sharp change 
when! have to torn from him to mathematics. 


At last the crisis of the tnple contest (Ireland 
Scholarship Classical and Mathematical Schools) is 
reached. First comes the Ireland — 
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Felmiary 3, 1842 

I am very sorry indeed to have kept your letter waitmg 
this week, but I have been so busy the last few days that I 
have not had five mmutes to spare The fact is the Ireland 
examination is going on and I am in as you know I intended 
the examination has hitherto been very useful to me, but not 
quite on the line in which I am best prepared, so that I 
fear that I have small chance of getting it The work is 
tremendous, and this monung though everybody was cold 
I was m such a state from exerting myself that I was qmte 
in a perspiration when I came out However, I am quite 
well except that I feel very tiled in the evenmgs 

He does not win it, but he betters his place of 
the previous year and achieves a great success 

Ronndell Palmer, one of the Ireland exammers, called on 
me the othei day and said that I was veiy near the Ireland 
but had failed m the Latin verses, telling me at the same 
time that he considered my scholar ship of a much more 
valuable kind than that of any one else in the examination, 
and that he had never before “ seen such depth of thought 
apphed to the analysis of language ” He has said this openly, 
so that it IS pietty well known, and as far as Oxford goes and 
myself I am as well satisfied as if I had got it, but I am 
rathei soiry because of Sanders, as a Tiverton man’s being 
Ireland would be something for him, but being second is 
nothing 

The ordeal of the Schools is more prolonged : 

April 6, 1842 

The Schools open on the 15th the Pass men go 
m first, and the candidates for Honours, as they are called, 
go in aftei the others have done, so that we shall probably 
commence about the S5th We have five days’ examination 
on paper and then go in to the Viva Voce Examination, 
which will begm about the 2nd oi 3rd of May I shall 
probably be in about the second day Then I shall have 
about thiee weeks to read foi the Mathematical Schools, 
which also last five days The Class List comes out on the 
Saturday before AVhit Sunday 

April 13 

The list of candidates is out and I find there are 295 in, 51 
of which are candidates foi Honoui’s 
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piovoking, £oi I knew the leading pnnciples and turning- 
points of the history as well as possible, and I never had any 
taste for collecting scraps with nothing in them but bare 
facts The remaimng papers were comparatively unimportant 
In the morning (we had) a critical paper which I did some of, 
but it iviU be of little use to me comparatively, for neither of 
the Examiners is a good judge of knowledge of that kind , and 
m the afternoon a Latin speech against the policy of Peiicles, 
which I did pretty well, I thmk On the whole, the only 
impoitant papers which I think I failed in are the History 
and the Logic , but then they aie very important, and might 
well bung me horn the first class to the second. On 
Saturday all day I employed myself in learning the Articles, 
which I managed to accomplish 

The Viva Voce Examination was at that time 
more m the nature of a full-dress debate than under 
present conditions • 

On Monday morning I got up early and lead over 
my analysis, but to httle pmpose, for I was m too excited 
-a state to do anything about ten, havmg enveloped my 
neck in a white neckcloth and a pair of bands, and othei wise 
made myself smart, I proceeded to the Schools The first 
thing they gave me (I came third), while the other men 
were being examined, was a piece of Plato to translate, then 
a piece of Aristotle (the first very easy, the last the hardest 
bit of Greek prose of the kind I know), and then a bit of 
Terence, and about a quarter past one I was called up the 
crowd in the Schools was immense, and I could see the 
'examiner, Hanswell, was as nervous as I was when I com- 
menced I could hardly speak I had to construe the story of 
the death of J ohn the Baptist Then I was taken into the 
proofs of the Resurrection, then to the history of the Kings 
of Israel and the captivities I soon found that the Examiner 
was not very deep, and that by framing my answers carefully 
I might get any questions I liked I fried it once or twice 
and found it quite easy, but my conscience smote me and I 
did not try it again , you may imagine I was beginning to 
be collected when I came to this, but I was by no means so 
when I came to the philosophy The divinity having passed 
off so comfortably I was getting more easy when he begged 
me to sit down (the Examiner and the examined always stand 
during the diiunity exarmnation) and desued me to construe 
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a pkcc of ArwtoUe he pointed out I smx in a desperate 
fnght it IS the hardest place of the whole book (not to 
construe, for that u quite cosj, but to trace the argument), 
and, moreover, I do not think AnstotJc is right ho wishes to 
prove against Plato that in somc^ eases it is a did^ to seek 
one> own pleasure as on end I do not think it ever is, 
though I tmnk it often a dufy to seek certain pleasures ns a 
means to bnnging ones own mind into a wtter state 
howtrvcT 1 construed tho place and was then asked to trace 
the aigumont I did so and tlien I expected a searching 
csaimnation, when ho ran off into questions about what 
Plato saki and what Butler said till I was quite in a mgo with 
him. I had no dcstro for display in itself, but there were a 
great many there come to liear roc, and I knew my hopes of 
pupils would depend greatly on what sort of appearance I 
made in tho Spools, and I should certainly lure liked 
questions which could have shown that I had not only rend 
my books but thought about them too however I tCtl not 
mi« any of hia qocsbons except one stupid one, which he was 
ondenUy ashamed of having asked the thing was to obvious 
that I could not onderstana what be meant Well, he made 
me a low bow and handed me to tho next who u 

a cleverer man but a very diaagrccabio examiner I had to 
construe some Herodotus, some Ibucydidca, and some 
Taatns, He stopped me pretty nearly at every word because 
he tJiot^ht some other better and / got quite angry with 
him In the history I was quite naw^ for him onu only 
missed one question, and several bmes gave him answers 
which evldenUy contained more tlian bo knew himself once 
be floored me very se oicly in the history of Augustus, but 
it was natural enough for it is not within my books and I 
have had no time for extra reading for the last year ho 
tned sereral times to catch me In the constructions of the 
sentences, but I am quite at home there, and the only time 
he thought be had done so I was so evidently right that one 
of the oUier examiners whispered to him to let me alone, and 
he let me do it ray own way Meanwhile, Hanswall, who 
bad gone out os soon os he had doue with me, came in again 
with a whole heap of ladies, and they came just as I was 
being handed over with another bow, “ Thank you. Sir " to 
Eden, tho remaining tormentor be gave me a bit of Aristo- 
phanes the moment I row it I knew my troubles were over 
for it was a part I knew thoroughly though by no means 
easy it was very comic, and I was enough at ease to translate 
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it SO as to keep them all laughing all the time, and I then 
had a bit of Homer and was dismissed 

I am so glad it is all over I am noiv going to work as- 
hard at Mathematics, harder indeed, for a few days’ work at 
Classics IS a Liifle compared to a day’s Mathematics The 
mathematical examination begins on the 23rd and will be 
over about the 28th, I suppose 

May 11 

This evening I hope the Class List iviU be out in 
time for me to send you a copy or at least tell my own 
fate I have been reading Mathematics since I mote last 
and have had very little time on my hands, or I should not 
give you so short a lettei I am quite well, I am thankful to 
say, and I think on the whole reading for my degree has done 
my health no injury The extremely legular habits it forced 
me into and the violent exeicise I was obliged to take to 
keep up my spirits for such constant apphcation have, I thmk, 
qmte made up for any ill effects which might otherwise have 
ansen My mathematical examination has prevented me 
from relaxing so much as I could msh, but next Monday I 
am going to have a holiday and I am going to visit Eton 
with Jelf 

The result is out before the post leaves, and the 
son adds the Class List in one last glad sentence, 
like a stop-press telegram of modern days : 

The Class List is just out the first class is as follows 
(alphabetically arranged, you know) 

Andrews, Worcester 
Bernard, Trimty 
De Teissier, Corpus Christi. 

Fanshawe, BaUiol 
Temple, Balliol 
Tweed, Exeter 
Wayte, Trinity 

Good-bye, love to all Your most affectionate son, 

F Teivcple 

I will write agam to-morrow 

The above letters recording the success were for 
home consumption They can be supplemented by 
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the following account sent to ilr Scott and written 
from the pupil s ratlier timn the son s point of view — 

H&td. do ^THAjroDa, Tiltt PaIs nz IjbiE, 

Junt i«, me. 

MrpEAJtSm — The TnualAtiona wprc not pftrticularh 

hnni "When the dn^ for Voco come I wna in no small 
fright I thought I should bo able to get up somo little 
things before I went in, but it was all m \Tun I could not 
command my attention. I read over two or three nnahies, 
and then found that after rending an onnlysis of lary I 
famacd I had been reading one of Butler nllogcther I was 

S uite bewildered. However mv bnuns got prctly clear by 
10 time I had been a quarter of an hour m the Schools, and 
though sbli nervous I laiew pretty well what I was about. I 
was wled up at lost and had to stand before Hanswell for 
the temfic quesbons. He bored me extremely by asking 
exLreuiely superficial questions, such as I should think ho 
must have been in the habit of teaching his pnpils out of 
Cram books, but his manner was extrem^y boo. I amused 
myself o little whilst it was going on by keeping my eyes on 
Toit, who was sitting beside mm. Not han^ ever intended 
to have a coach m saence I hod got np his Ethic Lertorc 
when I was m it with great care, so that I answered many of 
Hanswell s qaestioos with laits own words. Ho recognised 
them instant^ and on each occasion looked at Hanswell 
to see what effect the) would have, and now and then seemed 
to think Hanswell extremely stupid when be did not 
appreciate them immediately TTio mathemntieal ex 
anunation worked me much loorc severely tlian the classical 
I hod not looked at Cat Dat Eat Fat since Christmas, and 
when I commenced immediately after the other List came out 
I felt BO unstrung and quite unfit for on} violent exertion, so 
that I really did tot little then when the cxarainafaon 
come on and I i^as in midst of these questions all my old 
u urpowenng mterest m them returned upon me, and I can 
safely say I did not sleep above a dozen hours all the four 
mghts — the last of them! did not close my eyes I was quite 
done when I left Oxford. I left Oxford the moment I 

could after the Mathematical Class List niia out, which was 
on the Friday and reached home eorly Saturday morning 
that day I had to pwJI upon my Culmstock friends on 
Monday I had an old standing engagement with Sanders to 
spend the day with him m Tiverton, and on Tuesday I had to 
VOL. n 2 T 
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be off to Ix)ndon to meet my sister commg fiom Brussels, and 
on Thursday I sailed myself 

III. Great interest attaches to Temple’s under- 
graduate caieer from its educational side, the 
gradual enlargement of view, the great triumph 
won at last by the steady, strenuous work. But 
there is yet fuller and higher interest m the rehgious 
side of the Oxford life. Much has been written 
about the Movement ; but Temple’s Oxford home 
letters are probably unique in giving a picture of 
it from the undergraduate pomt of view. They 
show the attitude towards it of a simple, religiously 
minded youth, trained up hi a country home which 
was surrounded more or less by the atmosphere of 
the evangehcal school of thought, but had its chief 
characteristic m an old-fashioned and practical 
piety confined to no special party. In spiritual 
thmgs Frederick Temple was the ideal child of 
such a home, and without doubt the influence 
which the Oxford School exercised upon him was 
great, and in many ways permanent. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the essential thing in 
Temple’s nature was practical directness ; ^ he 
eventually gave himself to public affairs and 
practical life because he schooled himself to them, 
but his earhest love was in deeper things, and 
Jowett and others were disposed to think that 
his ultimate choice of official life was a renuncia- 
tion of high possibilities. As a child he used to 
get away from the rest to be alone with his books. 
At school rehgious things had a special attraction 
for him. His friend, Robert Lawson, had some- 
thing of the poetic vem m lum, and as a boy 
was Temple’s companion m walks through the 
lanes and by the brooks which surround Tiver- 
ton. Young Temple’s love for his home combined 

^ "Earlier Years” Memoir, A ol i, p 03 
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iritli love for ils ininnlcv n f,ood Hcil of love for 
the iHMiilifiil coiintr\ nmiinil iL One wlio wav 
miicli Ins coinpmion in jonmevs tliroiigli Devon 
sliirc in nfler Venn, saw tlint tins love of nature 
vvns ncrpctnnllv cnminp iiji Coicnilpc iiihI \\ ords 
vvortli tlic pocLs of nature on its rclipons side 
were Ins fnvounle ntiUion. Ins love for tins scliool 
of poctrv lent itself to n taste for mvsticisni and 
mctnpli)sics — 1 am olilijicd to confess" lie tells 
Ins son William tliat from seventeen to five 
and Iwciitv 1 indiilj^ lnrj,clv in sucli (rcliLioiis) 
s|iccuIatioiis" lint Ins love for these snlijecls 
dated further hack 1 he Authoress of tJic J nini 
Drreer is rather rciisnrcd " he wntes to his sister 
Katv for makinf, a pirl of not ten venrs old 
thhiV on metaphv sicat siilijccts, hiit I am sure 
I used to tiniik about such things as Iiifiiiits and 
ricniitv and Space as long ago as 1 can remeinber, 
so I do not think it at all iiniiatumi " ' 

Fear of getting among the l’iisc)itcs" iic 
giv cs in one of ins home letters while at Dlundcll s 
School ns a reason for going to Canihndgc rather 
tliaii Oxford , lint it was quite eertam that m one 
vvaij oranotlicr — whctlicrfn the direction of attrac- 
tion or rqnilslon— he would lie interested in tlic 
Oxford AIovcmcnL There is senrcciv a letter 
written Uonic, In Ins undergraduate days, m wlncti 
lie docs not refer to it 1 lie Movement is more 
Interesting to lilni tlian even ins work, and indeed 
it colours ins work and enters into Ins views about 
it and tile persons connected witli it Tlirce things 
arc most apparent — 

(1) Tliat up to a certain point and |>cnod it lias 
an incrcnsliig liold upon him. 

(2) Tiiat tlic iiiNucncc Ls entirely due to tlic 
religious and spintunl side of tlie Movement — tlie 
idea of self saenfice, the other worldlincss and 

’ Temple • Oxford L^ten FebrBxry 1* IWI 
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spiritual tone while its contentions and manner- 
isms are an offence to him. 

(3) That he has a great desire sprmging fi*om 
his sense of justice that, whether unpopular or not, 
it should be fairly treated and account should be 
taken of its merits as well as its demerits 

The very first letter from Oxford shows from 
what side his interest in such a movement would 
spring. One chief attraction of Oxford to him was 
always in its daily round of services,^ and the quiet 
order of its rehgious life The first and almost the 
last of his letters home as an undergraduate dwell 
on the subject : 

To 1m Motile? 

April 12, 1839 

I like having the Church prayers in the Chapel 
moming and evening very much There is certainly external 
devotion observable if there is nothing else, and this shoivs 
that respect is paid to religion by all, even those who perhaps 
nndei-stand it least In Church too I never heard a more 
complete silence than prevailed dming the seimon, this 
perhaps may be partly owmg to the beautifnl manner of the 
preacher, foi theie was not so much as a cough to be heard 
A Cleigyman of Corpus Christi preached yesterday mom- 
ing (I do not know his name) , his seimon was against the 
confidence arising from religious knowledge without practical 
hohness, and illustrated by the example of Balaam , it was 
very powerfully written My servant misinformed me about 
the tune of the afternoon service^ telling me it was half-past 
two instead of two I was too late, but, however, I went in 
and heal’d the end of the sermon Tlieie are no prayers in 
me University Chuich, only a psalm and the seimon, each 
College has prayem foi itself m the College Chapel Noi 
are the men obliged to attend , they must go to then Chapel 
but they need not go to Church The Church, however, was 
very full, foi it was not thought respectable to stay away 

He was a constant attendant at University 
sermons, but it is evident that the future Bampton 

J ""Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i p 64 
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Lecturer at first preferred simpler words to learned 
discourses — 

TTo Am \/oihiT 

On Sundnv »c Lul a llnmplon Lcclure In the 
Cliuirh nt the morning SerWre I am aJmn t forr} Mich 
things should be done on the Siimla> ThU Lecture wrw 
one of the mo^t lenmctl scmionn that I siippo^ conid have 
Ixwn prciichctl but llicn Uicre not cxen n momi much 
Iciw a religious deduction from It aa far as concern* pmcticc- 
It ira* treating religion a* a »cicnce not a* a dut\ or a 
blending On Sundav evening* Uica are I^cclurc* in tlie 
College Chapel* on Cateehi^i and tJH:\ *bcgan *Hth u* 
last Sunda} Air Scott I* our Colcclictjcal Lecturer (as lie 
IS mJIcd), and hi* lecture me* particularl} beautiful 

It IS soon c^^dcnt wliat is the kind of religion 
that mil attract him — 

Po Am Ifo/Acr 

I dined \TstcrTJaj' with Mr Gordon and Kaa ver} much 
plcAjsod he Kcm* a truly religion* man, and one who above 
all other* mire* aligion with hi* dail) practice end con 
\ersatJon. lie Iio* not much work* at least if one mav judge 
from Uic nature of hi* naridi for all hi* narwhloncru, m 
number about 200 are wfUdn ten minutes wnJk of lii* house, 
ereept two Cundies who do not live quite »o near At the 
ioinc lime though onlj Uiiec mile* from Oxford he i* 
complclcK retired, and he nlwaj"* nay* Uiat nothing Is a 
greater bfesdng to tJio place than tlu bodne** of llic road* 
it separate* h& naruh from the town more Uinn nn)'thing 
else could do. 'I'hc people nrc ail Churcli people ami ail, 
according to his account, exceedingly willing to gmtifi him 
in nnytliing from respect to Jii* olucc. It is nithcr rarely, I 
think, tliat one meets with a feeling of tliat kind *o prova 
lent I hare not made many ocquointanccs, nor indcca have 
I improved ray acquaintance wiUi tlioso I already know, 
except with Ti^ll whom I like exceedingly lie U not of the 
some opinions os myself on many point^s but what I admire 
in him 00 much, and what is hero cxccixiingly rove, is that 
be respects the opinions of those from whom he differs, and 
docs not immediately call ono a fool, as most persons here 
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would, though not in express words, yet implying it very 
plainly At the same time he is very seriously disposed , and 
not only that, but puts the opinions of nght and ivrong into 
practice, ivhich is not very common in Oxford I am sorry to 
say, since I know many men piofess to hold strong opinions 
but nevei act upon them 

The Oxfoid atmosphere was charged at the 
time with controversy, and it distressed him to 
find that in consequence religion had become an 
almost impossible subject of conversation : 

To his Mothei 

November 4, 1839 

Religious conveisation is rather discountenanced by 
the Dons when they observe it , this is in fact a relic of the 
old system, and certainly it was very right vhen in the 
majority of instances religion was only mentioned to be 
ndiculed, oi, to say the best, to be thought of lightly, but 
now when the tone of feeling is so changed, when religion is 
reverenced, perhaps in many cases for fashion’s sake, but still 
it IS reverenced outwardly at least by the most serious and by 
the least so, I think it a pity that such feelings should be 
checked When it degenerates into mere dispute about 
religious parties of course it should not be encouraged, but I 
think the one might be repressed mthout necessarily involving 
the other , people might surely talk about the Bible and its 
promises and commands without immediately making allusions 
to Pusey and Newman, and Head and the Bishop of Exeter 

It is evident that there are characteristics m the 
Puseyites which will appeal to him : 

To his sister Netia 

May 22, 1839 

The Pusey party are the quietest, most unobtrusive 
set you can imagine , they have been much misrepiesented, 
and that of course helps lather than injures them , they are 
exceedingly clever men, and decidedly, as far as man can 
judge, they embody the chief part of the religious portion of 
Oxford After this you will easily imagine how they can 
get on , while then most pernicious doctrines are defended 
from their charactei of religion and talent, or concealed 
beneath this extenial plausibility, it must be extremely 
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dlHicuIt to check them BcnWes thi*, their opponents, bj 
confounding Uicm'dre' wiUi the Low Cliurdt pnrlj, hnre 
mnpod ngairMt tlicm tho^ who wouhl be their mo^t ttinloiu 
and useful ansiitanU, 

And so he begins to studj the partj a httic 
more dosel) to see how far the} are just!} at 
tacked — 

To hun glttrr 

i£> ifca. 

Do jou know I luivc been rending Mncml of Uie Trocta 
for the Times ^ think the auUKin would be rcr}' mudi 
astonished to hear the opinions that arc ascribed to them 
not only by their opponenU but b) their own followers and 
admirers. 1 think they have done Incnlculablc mischief by 
wording their oplnioas so iDcautloualv and so strongly that 
the natural sense of Uieir writing* Is rory different from 
what they meant to exprew. One in particular ii the 
Chapter on Reserx-c In comraunIcaUng Rclirious Knowledge, 
in which any one at fimt reading would think that the 
Author dedacdly condemned preaching the doctrine of the 
Atonement but, on the contnuy Ihu rerr man is noted for 
bringing forward the \toncmcnt In hi» Ronih Sermons at 
crery onporlunity it appear* that wliat he meant to in 
culcatc Is (he prcadiing of something more definite to the 
people than is commonly done. To preach on pnrllcular 
dutio and rcftr llieni to Llic general pnnaple of the Atone- 
ment seems to be what he wislic* to advise not to tell 
people to lean; tJicir sins and follow iIk* Lord which is, ho 
thinks, too gcncml for them to understand, but to point out 
particular duties and then to guard against the supposition 
that these hare any merit, but to point out how necessarily 
they spring from l^vc, while the Atonement, as the especial 
motive for that love u tho only mean* of our salvation. 
This I think u plausible enough, though I cannot say that 
I by any means agree with it entirely StJU It is a great 
pity that lending men who can write so beautifully as tboy 
do should not be more careful not to mislead otbex*. 

The leaders of the party soon become objects 
of interest to him, but the only one with whom 
lie was brought into close personal contact appears 
to liave been Mr Ward, whom he already Imew 
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as his mathematical lecturer.^ Ward’s was not 
the influence m the Movement which appealed 
to the deepest things m Temple’s nature, but 
at the time, as was natural in a keen and alert 
young student, Temple was gieatly taken by the 
gemus and enthusiasm of the man his dialectical 
skill, his fearlessness, his good-nature and genial 
friendlmess, the impetuous onset of his attacks, his 
very recklessness and disiegard for consequences. 
Some trace of the influence may be seen m the 
thoroughness, and distaste for the merely expedient, 
which were never absent fiom Temple even m later 
years. He walked mth Ward and dined with him 
repeatedly. Abuses m the English Church and 
the faulty theology of the English Articles were 
special subjects with Ward, and it is not difficult 
to guess from Temple’s home letters what Ward 
had been talking about when he last dhied or 
walked with him. 

To 1m Mother 

May IS, 184D 

I dined the other day with IVIr Ward in his rooms ; 
he is such a strange man sometimes He gave me the history 
of half a dozen of the Patron Saints of the Colleges, and he 
was quite shocked at the Trustees of Blundell’s for altermg 
the Meeting-day from the day of the Patron Saint , he said 
he thought it very wiong to allow that day to be unnoticed 
m the School, and that if the Meeting-day had not been 
altered there might have been some hope at some future 
time of commemorating the day in a more suitable manner, 
but that now it would probably soon be forgotten that the 
School ever had a Patron Saint 

To 1m Mother 

February 8, IS^l 

On Thursday I had a walk with Mr Ward, the 
Mathematical Master , we went to Littlemore Chapel 
(Newman’s Chapel), wheie he had piomised to do duly, and 
on the way he talked of the eveilastmg subject the Church, 

^ Earlier Years” Memoir, \ol i p 51 
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I was very mueJj siirprlwl to henr him Rpenk rciy hnrsliK of 
the Cliur^ of Home nml ho w»hI ]»o wiw quite nwnre of^thc 
ftbonnnnblc corruptiorw in it» but that he could not lieor 
that the I'ngHsh aliould inx?nk ai if our Churcli were in n 
much better slntc. He n-skcil me if I had c\cr read ?sew 
man* Sermon^ and I told him lliat I had rend the firnt 
three volumes but not the rest m on Saturday ho «nt me 
the fourtli and fifth with a request that I would keep them 
In tlie fifth I find Newman enters into the question of venial 
and mortal sins and his doctrine is almost the same wiUi 
that of Wesley, except that he holds regeneration to lake 
place in Baplum, whdd A\eslc), )*ou know considers this to 
take place at the moment of Gmvennon, which the) all hold 
so strongly I confess I cannot agree with Newman, but I 
have lime yet to make up my mint! anil I trust God will 
help me. ^Fhongh Wcsicv and Newman set out from tJic 
same pnnaplcs, their rcfulU arc ven difTcrcnt, and I ncTtjr 
could compare the free and cosy religion of the ^Vcsloyans, 
who generally think religion to consist in rnpturoas emotions, 
to the severe, stem self watching nml self-denial which New 
man holds, and wbicli I believe Is the roli^on of the Bible. 
The Papists art eertiunl) bcatiiq^ us in this respect 

The remarks about Ncivman and ‘Wcsle) Imd 
evidently been rccei\*ed Avith some questioning at 
home, and tlie folloiving week he writes — 

7b /is j1/bfAcr 

FfSnrary 1? IBH 

I did not say Newman held anything in common 
with Wcslcj but his opinions about sins of Infimuty and 
tnui-^ression they both hold that in the slate of Grace 
we commit no sms nut those of infinnit} such I mean that 
in the very act of committing them wo dislike and abhor 
them and indeed, there ore many passages in the Bible 
which are very diCBcult to explain on any other h}’polhciis, 
such are that “he that is bom of God sinncth not" that 
those who left the Church aod went Into heresies were “ not 
of the Church, or they would have remained with the 
Church." However Newman and Wesley differ utterly m 
thoir views m reference to this stato of grace. Newman says 
that you cannot know whether are in it or not that 
you axe put into it by Baptism bat that any sin of traus- 
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gression will throw you from it, nor can you return except 
by Repentance , nay, that even the Commumon itself is only 
still more sm unless you have so lepented, and repented, he 
seems to say, not of your sms m general, but of that sm m 
particular Wesley, on the contrary, held that the state of 
grace began with conversion, and that you could know 
whether or not you were m it, and though you fell from it, 
yet with God’s grace you might recover Can you wonder 
that Newman is so gloomy when he beheves that a forgotten 
sm may exclude him from future mercy, or at least if he 
does not believe it, suspects that it may he so ? The 
Wesleyans, on the contrary, if they can but raise m their 
minds the animal excitement which I believe m a very little 
while a clever man will he able to give with a galvanic 
shock, and do not commit any glaring sm, fancy they are 
all safe It is qmte remarkable what dilferent appearances 
are presented hy the different sides of the error, for I cannot 
think it anything else 

In the October term of his first year he came 
for the first time under the speU of Dr. Pusey’s 
preachmg, and as illustratmg what the following 
lettei says as to Dr. Pusey’s power of holding the 
attention of young hearers for a lengthened time, 
it may be mentioned that twenty years afterwards 
Dr. Temple told a pupil about to enter Oxford, 
“If you hear Pusey he will preach for over 
an hour and you will thmk he has only been 
speakmg for a few minutes.” Shortly aftei wards 
the pupil listened standing to Dr. Pusey for moie 
than an hour. 

To his Mother 

November 19, 1839 

Last Sunday Dr Pusey preached before the University at 
the Cathedral I do not think I ever heaid a more beautiful 
sermon He spoke very strongly against the mcreasmg 
luxury of Oxford, even though dissipation was diminishing , 
and he observed that whilst the semor parts of the 
Univeisity countenance this hy their example, it vould be 
useless to say an)i;hmg to the younger members He ended 
ivith a warmng to those who are studymg Divmity not 
to suppose that they could get such knowledge by mere 
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intellectnal eicrcuc of the miod that it m|aircd a high 
degree of moral training even to undcrstaiKl these truths, 
aim that such knowledge was not to be obtained by onjlhing 
bat the gift of the AJ^llght^ the true way to stud) Divinity 
would be not to read day and night, but to add to your 
studies a hfe of pra^'er om pmcbcal holiness. The sennon 
lasted nearly two hours, but I coold have listened more than 
an hour longer, I am sure. The precepts he gave us were 
certainly beautiful and I trust I shall not soon fuiget them. 
The erplonations he gave us maden tally of the attacked 
tenets of his party wciu certainly such tKat no Churchman 
could possibly diwcnt from them but I confess I doubt 
whether imparbal person would have got that meaning 
from the Tracts. I do not mean to accuse them of irmn 
cerit} m their cxplonabons, but only that their wnbngs are 
e^ressed in such strong language that no one but them 
selves can understand them. 


Dr Posey preached last Sunday at the University 
Chorda, bat I was not able to go there was of course a 
very large audience. He preaimed on the approadimg 
season of I^t, and strongly recommended that wo should 
abstain from giving parties or ^oinmg in convmaiities, but 
rather try if possible to fix our minds on the coming Fast day, 
the great Day of Atonement in the Chnrtaan ChurdL ilany 
however who ore very forward in defence of those of Posey b 
doctrines which would save people the tremble of eearrhing 
for the truth, cannot agree when he recommtoids abstinence 
and frequent Prayer Several ore much offended with hin> 
because he spoke of the Romuh Church and Protestant 
Sects, induding apparently under the latter denommation 
all Protestants not belongmg to the English Church. I 
certainly think the same wTjrds sound very differently from 
different persons, and what in some would be thought merely 
a casual remark, m others is considered as on evidence of 
character There ore a great many parties now I have 
had one myself this momin g and must nave one again next 
Thursday However I may Hisngree with Dr Puscy I think 
it certainly can do no harm if I giro no parbes during Lent 
and beside*, perhaps those I wished to ask might be of hu 
opmion, and then they would either come against their own 
f^ing or tell the reason, whidi few of them, I thmk, would 
hke. So all things centered I think it will be better if I 
get over all my padues before Lent begins. 
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There was that m the gravity and earnest tone 
of personal rehgion in Pusey’s sermons which 
specially appealed to Temple. Of all the Umversity 
pieachers of his day he was the one who most 
spoke as “having authoiity” for him. If Ward 
attracted Temple, Pusey impressed him. Ward 
appealed to the intellectual side of Temple, but the 
giavity, the learnmg, the serious religious tone of 
Dr. Pusey spoke to what was strongest and deepest 
in him the moral nature and he always speaks 
of him with a special tone of respect. But the 
sermons did not always rmg qmte true to his 
ears : 

To }m Mother 

October 2, 1840 

Not that I would accuse him for a moment of not holding 
to the truth m its full extent , but I think it is a pity that 
such a man should use expressions which have been so long 
abused as now to mislead people when rightly used 

The first mention of Dr. Pusey is closely fol- 
lowed by an account of the first impressions made 
by Dr Newman : 

To Jus Mother 

December 2, 1839 

Last Sunday we had the Communion in our chapel, 
and in consequence were not out in time for the University 
sermon I went to Mi Newman’s seivice, which was the 
only one open so late, but he did not pi each He has a veiy 
musical voice and great command over it, but I confess I do 
not like his tone , he xvhines so very much His manner of 
leading is, however, generally admired He is an exceed- 
^S^y man, and his featuies are the hardest I ever saw , 
his tace looks as if it weie made of board, and he has the 
appearance of very gieat austerit}’^ The reading-desk he 
uses consists meiely of an upright stand with a slope for the 
book and a kneeling cushion before it , theie is no seat at 
all It IS m fact vhat they call a faldstool I have seen 
his Church in his parish, which was elected under his ovii 
supciintendence ; it is one of the simplest buildings I think 
I eier saw The decorations aie veiy few, but i^at there 
are are exceedingly beautiful I breakfasted this morning 
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Kith Mr Tait, and m the coiirte of conversation he showed, 
what I should never have inspected, that he is very much 
opposed to the Newmanites, Somebody happened to 
mention Frondes Remains and quoted Mr Oohelev s (a 
Fellow of this College) opmion that that book has done more 
good than any yet puolished Mr Tait mid he parti) 
agreed, but for a ve^ different reason, for he thought the 
chief good it bad done was in opening people s eyes, as 
Froude was the only person who had yet given lus real 
opinions. I think he is ngbt in the first part of his opinion, 
but I can hardly imogme, mistaken as they may be, that any 
of that party ore liable to the charge of insincenU At 
present they certainly comprehend not only the cle urest 
but bv for the most religions part of Oxford, though this of 
course makes them much more dangeroos. Mr Scott, I 
fancy leans towiuds them and Mr Word, I know goes 
the whole length with them, and is likely in a few years to 
become one of the most active and powernil among them. 

The magnetism of the personality grew In 
after life Dr Temple used to speak of Newman as 
the most telling reader of the Bible he had ever 
heard. It was as though one m the Spirit 
were meditatmg on a message from the other 
world” ^ Nor was it only the reading which im- 
pressed him — 

To Aif ttsUr Katy 

Jwmt91 1&40 

I shall bring down some of Newmans Sermons for 
j-ou to look at Th^ ore, I think, exceedingly good, and 
were wriLLen before he openly professed the very strong 
opmions he now holds but of coarse it would be out of the 
quesbon to suppose that you could agree with ever)Lhing 
Ire nys. 

That which specially attracted him in the 
preacher was the insight and power of spiritual 
analysis — qualities whim were reflected m Temple s 
own Rugby Sermons, and which drew from an old 
Rugbeian, on first heanng him, the remark, I 
have heard nothing like that smee Newman.’’ 

‘ Earlier \eiri'' Sletnoir voL L p. 0-1 
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There was in each something of the power of the 
AVord of God to discern “the thoughts and mtents 
of the heart.” The mystical and poetical side of 
Newman had also a great charm foi Temple. The 
hold on Temple of Ward was inteUectual, of Pusey 
moral, and of Newman spiritual But, as in the 
case of Dr. Pusey, he could not accept the whole 
of his teaching, and regretted his over-statements : 

To Jm Mother 

November 23, 1840 

Mr Newman preached last Sunday afternoon, and I 
fancy did not much please his audience, tor he put among 
the temptations of the woild the temptation to argue from 
the evident adaptation of our faculties to worldly pursuits 
that it was intended that we should enter mto such pursuits, 
and not make prayer and meditation and mortification the 
end of our lives I cannot tell why he should never be con- 
tent to push his arguments ao far as they can consistently 
go , by gomg into such exLiemes he frightens people fiom 
listening to h^im at all Anybody hearing that sermon would 
certainly imagine that he meant men to lock themselves up 
entirely and d^evote their lives to prayer , yet I am sure he 
would never mean that we are to do that 

Nor could he accept the whole system of Dr. 
Newman’s followers. He was exercised by the 
perpetual insistence on the practice of fastmg, and 
perplexed by the doctrmal teaching : 

To 1m Mother 

March 14, 1840 

• The sermons at the Umversity Church are incessantly 
on the subject of Fastmg I do not object to the preachers 
impressing their sense of the duties and means of Grace which 
are to be found in the Gospel, but I think this contimud 
choice of such a sub]ect is a stiong mark of the spreading of 
the Pusey party, and I think that is much to be lamented 
I was looking the other day in his (Pusey’s) work on Baptism 
a very celebrated book and certainly at first it appeared 
as if he meant that being admitted into the Chnstian 
Covenant by Baptism, men fall from that Covenant by sin, but 
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that their repentanco u accepted ta an atonement and th« arc 
rertored I cannot say that is what he meant, but I think, 
to say the least, it is very strange that ho did not sec the 
necessity of using expressions not so liable to be misunderstood 

7b hu ntier Nfita 

JprO 10, 1810 

I wonder the Ncwroonitcs do not see the folly of 
carrying sdf-disaphne so far as they do there is one of tliem 
I observed the other day, who I laiow has been using his 
utmost endeavour to fast all Lent, and now is qmte ill and 
barely able to get through his duties. Pusey hu^lf is much 
more moderate in his ideas. 

7b hu Mother 

April iy lB4a 

The only thing that at p cscut causes any excitement 
IS a new book of Newmans, in whi^ he Kas gone beyond all 
his former vagaries of enthusiastic supcrstiuon book 
will, I am afraid, do v^ much mischief it is composed of 
Memomi of the Early fathers. With a great deal of real 
practical pie^, there is not only a strong tendency to asceti 
asm, but, what is Cw worse, on exnihng of the Fathers to a 
level with the Scriptures in one place be goes so far as to 
call the Bible, unless coapled with tradition, “a jejune frame 
of words” iSr Scott peached before the University last 
Sunday he has been always supposed to lean strongly to 
that party but he plainly snowea that he was by no means 
a supporter of such ul tra oplmons his sermon was pnnapolly 
on staying with a nght end In view alid msHng a right 
use of uie religious as well as the mtcUectnal adrantoges 
afrorded by such a Umveratr as this be touched on several 
other points, and I observed Puseyb countenance looked dis- 
satisfied when be spoke of care bang needed lest young men 
should think themselves religious because they zealously 
embraced the opmious of any party, and lest any should 
allow self-denial whether mentd or bodily, to dwenerate 
from being an asnstonce to being a hmdrance to the right 
performance of our duties. It was a beautiful sermon, and one 
feels (at least I always do) still more im picked when one 
knows It is commg from the inmost heart. 

He stall loved best the simple ways m which he 
had been brought up — 
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To Ins Motliei 

April 10, 1840 

There is no evening Chapel here during Vacation times, 
so I went to New College this evening The seivice is 
chanted, and all the Psalms sung to the organ I cannot 
say that I liked it so well as the plain Service, though the 
music and singing weie exquisitely beautiful I like the 
Psalms to be sung to music well enough, but I think the 
Prayers are bettei -without the chanting 

But With all his misgivings as to the teaching of 
this School on fiist acquaintance, it attracted him 
much to the study of the Eaily Fathers, although 
he could not always accept from it the conclusions 
which the Newmamtes drew’^ ; 

To his sistei Katy 

April 18, 1840 

I have been continuing to read S CjtiPs Lectmes, 
and I like them extremely I must confess though that I 
cannot anywhere find that distinct and definite idea which 
the Puseyites now have about tiadition , on the con-tiaiy he 
says in one place to his audience, “ Believe nothing that I 
tell you unless I shoAV you that it is confirmed by Holy 
Scripture'” But I want very much to read the Eaily 
Fathers, those Avho knew the Apostles pereonally, Clemens, 
Poly carp, and Ignatius, and these people will not publish 
them, but go down to the fourth and fifth centunes I 
Avondei if they value the writings of those Fathere because 
they Avere most likely to know the early customs of the 
Church, that they do not aboA^e all prefer those who liA^ed 
nearest to the Apostles’ time 

He docs not at all appreciate the modem German 
commentators : 

To his sistei Katy 

December 2, 1839 

In leading the Greek Testament I have been obliged 
somebmes to refer to the works of these Gennan Commen- 
tators, and certainly nothing can be more painful than their 
rationahstic vieivs In speaking of the muacle of the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira, one of them says that the couple 
Avere very susceptible, and became so terrified Avith Avhat 
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Peter wild Uint the) fell into conrul loin nnd cliwL Vnolhcr 
goo» «lill furtlrcr nml wi\ic thnl Peter wiw n rrnin of verj 
violent pjtJtMons nml pullwl out a knife nml fctAbl>cd them 
one after anollicr, bu^ )»c was ulill nli\-c wlrcn S Luke 
wrote, it was not put in, lest It jihould subject him to a 
mminal prosecution, or at an\ rate prevent the sprend of 
Chrutljinity \nd thoL Ihc'onesA* thc\ an. b) vci^ clever 
men, Uic} support with all tlie inpenuitv that enn be dcviMxl 
bv man. I almost think professed fiitidcU better than >mch 
bcbcTcrx. 

He IS mudi interested bj his first introduction 
to the w orks of F D Maunce — 

Po ha avrirr Katy 

I F irmnry I IRIO. 

rbcrc ifl a work on rdifpon ven much m that 
idealistic rtvle whidi I «iw Uit other da\ it is cnlletl 77ir 
Plnffi/om of Chnxlx and it written bv a CIcr);^^nan of the 
name of 'Maunce A very bcnutjful and apj^Ktrenllj vcir 
piout work, but I fanev witli a good deal of Icnacnev towartfi 
what the dtwentcru cafi the inward Light ITicrc wn.t one 
Idea whicli struck me verv mudi lie kv)ti tlmt Uic consdence 
is a fupcmalumi gift, and asvrU that the annent Fathers 
would liarc Uiought it niCKt dangerous liero) to consider it 
ns nataml to man as lliat would imppotc Uial anj'thing good 
might be naluml to uv He ntlacks l*u*cj nml I think 
misrcprwcnU him though I confc* that I tlimk manv if the) 
read Pusc) s work alone would new il in the same light 

At times liis tlioughts nrc colled away from 
contro'ers) to tlie simple realities of life. Pliesc 
are tlie tilings which touch him most deeply — 

Po hu Mother 

Fthrmtny 7 IBk) 

I can hardly tell bow much shocked I was )-effterday nt 
the sudden death of one of my Collie acquaintance*, his 
name was Currer Ho went down to the river in tlw after 
noon with another man called Cave. Each took n tkiff and 
they rowed down a couple of mllca. A wheny was coining 

VOL. n 3 o 
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down behind them and CmTer leant upon his oars and 
watched its approach TLlie stream was very violent, and 
imperceptibly earned him towards a lasher or waterfall of 
some height The instant he saw it he attempted to return, 
and seemed to have no fear, for he was a beautiful rower , but 
the stream was too strong, his boat was earned ivith 
irresistible force down the lasher An iron bai crosses the 
lasher a little way from the top, his boat was dashed to 
pieces agamst this bar, but he managed to seize it with his 
hands He held on dangling for some mmutes whilst his 
compamon, who had rushed to his assistance, attempted to 
hold him up with an oar, but at last as the stream was 
swaying his body to and fro his head struck agamst the bai 
and he immediately dropped Cave jumped in after him, but 
the stream was so violent that he barely escaped with life 
himself Cuner, meanwhile, w'as washed away down the 
stream and was picked out by a man of Umversity College 
Everything was done for him , in less than a quarter of an 
hour an Oxford physician was at the spot, but he had been 
in the water foiLy nunutes, and a quarter of an hour is quite 
enough to ensure death It has spread a great gloom over 
Balliol , I do not know a person who does not regret him He 
was clever and good , -without a question there was not bis 
equal m the College for real religious feeling He had not 
the slightest ostentation and was never heard to say a word 
agamst any one Mr Tait went to the place the instant he 
, heard of the occmTence, and was there till late last night 
This mormng m reading the service he was very much 
affected, and when he came to the piayer m the Tatany for 
deliverance from sudden death, he was qmte overcome and 
paused foi more than a minute before he could go on, and at 
last he almost screamed it out m agony The Master has 
been crymg like a child, and everjdbing seems to recall it to 
his mind Mr Scott left us yesterday morning to see the 
vacant li-vmg , he v?ill be miserable enough when he hears of 
it, for Currer was his pupil and he was very fond of him as 
you may well imagine It makes me tremble when I think 
of the awful truth which is so strikingly exemplified m this 
instance “ In the midst of life we are m death ” I feel as if 
my mind were paralysed by having it brought so close before 
me and I can hardly think of anything else The last words 
poor Currei said were “ Do not jump m after me, for the 
stream is too strong for you ” This was wlule he was clinging 
to the bar 
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Ft lf fm r y 10. 

All the town Iwrc been mnUng grand prqinraHorts for the 
illumination winch In to tnkc place In honour of the Queen n 
mnrrinpc. Ourbcllown did notwi<h to jom, nn thc\ thought 
it would 1)0 indccoroun, but Ibo \ ico-Clianccllor luw ro<pi::*ted 
that we hhouldf l>ccau«c he UiitiLn it would Ik; imponniblc to 
explain the reanon to the mob; f-o we arc to hare cnndlcn 
in nil the windows but no ulani or crowns like the other 
Collcgcn. Then. on. to be n dozen candlcn In ni} room, six 
In each window The nca*on of rcjolang m inont inopportune 
for w there m not n pctvin, I fchould think In the College 
who doen not feel too much wuldcned b\ the nwful c^enta of 
hut week to feel mucli pleasure In the kJen of rcjoidng Jllr 
Toil mentioned the *ulijort \T9»tcrUaT In hu evening Icclure 
^\^len he began to speak nliout this hU own voice was 
TO dioked with tenw that he could hardU go on The 
Master K)bbc<l piteoad), and the tear* ran down the poor 
old mans checks os if Cumr Imd been Iih own brother 
There is ft mclonchol) pleasure in observing tltc sympathy 
which all feel for his fate. It makes one feel more os if one 
belongs to ft famll) and shared the common grief of oil for 
some relation of it than as if it were a College composed of 
members without any tie but tlial of being near each other to 
draw Ihetn together 

II 

Currer is to bo bunod to-morrow in the Pariili Churchyard 
all the College arc requested to attend the funeral procession 
and six of Ids most intimato friends art tclcctcd as Uic Iftll 
bcareri. Of counc I sluill be there with the rest and it will 
bo the first funeral I I«\c ever attended 

But even here the spint of contro\crsy comes 
in — 

7\> hU Mother 

ilayXt IBia 

I have just scon the model of Umj monument that is 
to bo put up in our Chapel to the memory of the poor fellow 
who was drowned last Term it w exceedingly bcautlfuL 
Two cousins of liis, by nouio Palmer were dcsirra to wntc on 
mscnptiou for it, but the Master docs not like it now it is 
done, and I fancy will reject It- It is in beautiful Latin 
and la mode up of sentences taken the Psalms, but 
In it ore some words which at any other bme, I think, 
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would have passed without notice , but just now, when 
people are watching everjdhing to see if it has any 
tendency to Popery, are supposed from the known bias 
of the Palmei-s to Newmamtism to be .written so as to 
approach as neaily as they possibly can to a prayei for the 
dead Among them are the words, “Let not the deep 
swallow thee up,” and indeed the Latin does not even 
approach so neaily to a prayer as that does, but rather 
expresses a hope Foi mysmf I certainly cannot see the hann 
of it, and I think that it is that very over-cautious spirit 
which does so much mischief, foi people get disgusted with it 
and run into the opposite extreme Another objection the 
Mastei has is that the Latin, though very good, is in the 
quaint simple style of the Vulgate and theiefoie looks Popish , 
I think this of still less weight than the former 

The controversial spirit spreads, and for the time 
engrosses all attention. Everything is used as 
material for the flame : 

To Im S7stei Katij 

March 5, 18-K) 

The Church outside my Avindow is to be still fuithei 
decorated , they have, I believe, ^£*6000 left and intend to put 
up a monument to Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and Wickhfte 
The Newraanites dislike it very much, and complain loudly that 
this money is to he wasted on decorations, whereas it would 
be enough to build and endow a new Church This may be 
true, but they cannot conceal that their leason foi disliking 
the undertaking is not that the money is not spent upon a 
new Church for they would gladly put up a monument to 
S Augustine but that they have a gieat dislike to oui 
Reformer For my orvn part I think then dislike unfaii, foi 
they seem to blame these men because they were not perfect 
and free horn enor the instant they left the Romish Church 
They were evidently earned by then abhorrence of what was 
bad in Popeiy to the opposite extieme , theie is a veiy 
striking passage in Luthei vhich shows this most stiongly , 
he calls the Epistle of S James “ an epistle of strav ” He 
■was endently so irapiessed vith the badness of the doctnne 
vhichmade our salvation depend on woiks that he vent into 
the opposite extreme of reiecting eierythmg A\hich e^en 
enforced vorks as a part of faith However that may be, 
these Nev mamtes catch at the failings of men who were half 
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in the dmi. acd then deprccinto nil their other doin^ Our 
!Ma»ter u, I behove, a icalous promoter of tho intended 
monament 


7\)hu ns(rr Kctta 

Jas»a f S5, 1911 

ITie plan of tho Jtfartyra ^fcmo^AI that is to be 
nut up hero in Oxford has been published it will bo very 
Dciiubful, but I fear thoj have chosen a veir Inauspiaous 
season for It one Is apt to reverence the Hofonneri rather 
ns the means of our religious liberty than os individuals, and 
hence it comes that they are so gcncrall} admired for my 
own port I find that the more I read their history and still 
more their own letters, the worse impression I have of their 
characters so that I am sorry this should Itavc been done, 
os it has caused their lives to tx: so much investigated and I 
should fear an attack, upon them would to many mmds tend 
to weaken the authority of the Church. 

His oini pet Debating Society is m danger of 
being drawn in — 


To hit Mother 

/maty 30. 1641 

It IS our Decftd night ond I know very little about 
the question we are to dii^ss, the merits of Nichbuhrs 
History of Roncj and it xs *o very learned a book that to 
attack or defend it would require either great reading or 
great impudence so I must gee up a little of both. I fancy 
wo arc rather looked on with suspiaon by some of the Big 
wi^ I know Newman, hearing the I>caful mentioned the 
other day said, “ Ah I that is a Balhol Society in which thw 
discuss whether Saint Charles was a Martyr or not” It 
certainly is recorded in our minutes that a vote was passed by 
a majonty of one approving of the death of Charles the First 
now opimon runs pretty strongly in another direcbon. 

Sewell comes in, adding lus own quota to the 
controversy from a collateral side , iW preaches 
from the opposite pomt of view and Hawkins of 
Onel mtervenes as a moderatmg influence — 
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To Im Mother 

March 21 , 1840 

I Avent on Wednesday to a Lectuie on Moral 
Philosophy by Sewell, the Piofessoi It is the most extia- 
high Toiy and high Chuich view that I evei heard of ivhich 
he gives us He argues that the Government neither 

can noi ought to educate except with the Church So far I 
agiee mth him, but then he went on to assert the Chuich’s 
authority to oidain lules and teach doctimes vithout any 
one’s haiung the nght to examine into the Bible and see 
whether or not those doctrines aie there , now I think, on 
the contrary, that piivate judgment is not only a right but 
a duty I shall, I think, however, hear him out, and see 
Avhat he has to urge for his opinions 

To his Mothci 

Undated 

Mr Tait pleached last Monday befoie the Univer- 
sity , his sermon was beautifully ivntten, and as a piece of 
argument complete as far as it went, but I cannot say I liked 
it, for its tendency was that it was a veiy good thing to be 
in the Church if you happened so to be, but that it is not 
much difference I think Mr Scott’s plan of opposing the 
NeAviiinmtes much better than such ultra views 

To hif Mothei 

October 24 , 1840 

We had a very strong seimon last Sunday, and 
generally speaking a veiy good one, I think, against the 
Newmanites, it ivas by Mi Hawkins, the head of Oriel 
College Neivman spoke very highly of his last Bampton 
Lectures in a notice in the British Ciitic, and I tWk 
Hawkms was afraid he would be identified with that party, 
and therefore took this opportunity to declare his opinions 
His sermon consisted m tracing even in the very earliest of 
the Fathers, even those who weie acquainted with the 
Apostles a disposition to exalt too highly the human 
mstruments used by the Almighty foi spreading the Gospel , 
it arose from the nature of the times, as there ivas then so 
strong a tendency to depreciate those mstruments , but Mi 
Hawkius observed that the same tendency existed even in 
the Apostles’ times, and yet they never show that disposition 
I think he pressed the pomt a good deal too far, but, on the 
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whole, it wns fin excellent fcrmon nnd will do ft grent deal of 
good, I should hope 

With nil these \oiccs niaknig t!iemscl\*cs lieard 
the ntmosphcrc ^^as doubtless stimulating, but the 
position bewildcnnp He begins to be afTected b) 
the sense of great irregularities in the discipline of 
tlie Church — 


To hx.n \(atheT 

ifayiX IPW. 

c hftd ft Mrmon Ifwt SundA> which had cauwl lomc 
ummlion in tho UDii‘cniit\ find not, 1 think without reason 
it consbted of an annljnM of the instances in whitJi the 
Church Canons and Churcli Rubric arc not observed by 
thowj who hare ftwom to the obscmince of them, nnnicl^ the 
Clergy The Imt ii certainly most fearful to mi mind it 
full\ accounli for all the diiwcnt inOdelit} Puicjidjun and 
BO forth now no prevalent. We must pm} that God mil 
help UB to a better condition 

And he is also distressed by tlic mint of self 
sacrifice in the ordinary life of Churchmen — 

To Aatt/ 

AormAw 11 l&nx 

Thu “ walking by fight ftnd not by faith " u ex 
cmpllfied, I think, in the way people have nownda^x of refus- 
ing to giro ftnythli^ to Uic eoninicnccmcnt of a thing which 
tiny are not likely to bcc the cral of Tlio RUhop of 
Calcutta wuhcf to commence a Cnthcdml in hu Diocese, nitd 
desire* to lay out whnt ho has in building the Choir or upjicr 
port, leaving the rest to bo added afterwards, os it would be 
quite irapcw^Ic (or nt least it appear* bo) to mt enough at 
once to ilmsli the whole, but now people ini they will with 
draw their contribution* unless It u n coraplctc building and 
•o I believe they will only have a huge Pansh Church. The 
fames are changed certainly there are but two Cathedrals in 
England that were finislied at once, S Pauls and ChrUt 
Church here, and the rest rote up slowly in succeeding 
generations. 
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To his Motlwi 

FeJmmry 8 , 1841 

The Papists aie certainly beating us in this respect (self- 
sacrifice) Lady Stourton has just gone out as a Sistei of 
Mercy to Botany Bay to assist to teach the convicts Miss 
Agnew IS constantly in the worst parts of Beimondsey 
attending upon the pool , and all this is done so quietly 
that the former case is hardly known anywhere and the latter 
very little , it is done, too, under the direction of their Pnest, 
who IS surely the proper person to do such things If we do 
such things we make such a fuss and get up Societies and 
publish reports, and have gossiping tea-meetings (they go to 
Church mstead of that), and cannot do anything in sub- 
mission but cry out about bemg dictated to and domineered 
over They put us to shame, and the only comfort is when 
one thmks that things would not be so if people acted up to 
the doctrines of the Church The great want in om present 
state of things, in my opimon, is some means of caiiying ofP 
the superabundant enthusiasm of the counliy , people with 
strong, ardent feelings cannot sit down to the quiet duties of 
their station , and the result is that such men are becoming 
Newmamtes, Wesleyans, Papists, etc , and a very large 
pioportion of such feebng evaporates in rehgious conversa- 
tion , it would be a highei attamment, I should suppose, to 
devote all this warmth of heart to the everyday duties of 
life, but this we cannot persuade people to do, and surely all 
this enthusiasm might, if pioperly dn ected, have converted 
half the heathen world by this time, besides the necessity of 
oui having a Poor Law and other mischievous things within 
the country 

There are many things m the Newmamte Party 
which try bnn especially their mannerisms, but 
he condones much because of the spiritual force of 
their leader and the higher standard of life at 
which the movement aims : 

To his Mother 

May^l, 1841 

Mr Newman must be a very wonderful man to have 
such immense powei over all that come into contact mth 
him You may see this most strikingly in the way that all 
his acquaintance imitate his manner and peculiarities, it 
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loots like AlfcctnUon ccrtninlv, but I confess I bdicrc them 
to be nbovo Umt I think the reason Is that in their minds 
his mnnner is so connected Kith cre^good feeling that mere 
association leads them to imitate hhn, and nian> I think do 
it uncoasdouslv It is, however very nbsunl to see them all 
hold their heads ilightiv on one side, all speak in very soft 
voices, all speak quick and make long pauses between their 
sentences, and all on reaching their seats fall on their knees 
ciactlv ns if their legs were knocked from under them. He 
prcoclicd on Christian wisdom, pointing out how essential it 
IS that it must follow, not prcittlc faith showing how the 
opposite position led directlj and almost invnnably to 
Soanionism. 

To hu Mother 

JanwaryHX, 1&41. 

It has become quite the fashion amongst the New 
raonites of late to speak in rapturous admiration of AVcsIc} 
one never knows what crotchets these people will run into, 
but I do believe many of the lower class of Ncwmanitcs arc 
fast going towards Popery and I nlwa^’s thought Methodism 
very i>car aldn to iL 

He hod (Ureadj souglit relief from speculation 
in pmcbcnl religious duties, such ns Sundaj school 
work,' and he non seeks relief m the study of the 
Prayer Book — 

To hu Jfofhcr 

Janaiy 30> 1^1 

I am bc^nning to study the history’ of the Prayer 
Book this terra 1 like the kind of study ven much and it 
gives me more acquaintance with the ^ArJy rathers than 1 
can get in any other form. It » rrry remarkable, and at 
the same time I think on clevatuig thought, to know that 
the same prayers to a great extent, and nearly too, in the 
some Older have been used ever since the Church began 
but people‘s minds are not the anmo as when they considered 
them selves not to have attended Divine Scrrice unless they 
had been present at the Commumon. 

Hi.q birthday letter (November 80 1840) reveals 
the thmgs which are stiU nearest to his heart — 

> Earlier Yean ** Msmolr roL L p. 00. 
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To his Mother 

November 30, 1840 

You cannot think how much oldei I feel to-day , I 
ink the weather must have a bad effect upon me I feel 
oomy and uncomfortable at the thought of bemg so much 
ier, I see almost every one aiound me feeling less and less 
mpathy with their fellow-men as they grow older , and I 
ead the same hardness steahng over myself It was our 
immumon Sunday yesterday, and I could not help thinking 
er how everythmg m my hfe had been ananged as if to 
rce me to be everything good, and how little I had 
nefited compared to what I might have done , and though 
e thought at that tune rather tended to compose than 
press me, yet now the gloomy side has been hauntmg me 
er since I do not know any comfort for anything equal 
the ordinances of the Church , since I wiote the above I 
Lve been to Chapel, and I feel in good spirits now, though 
thei cheeiful than meny I am lougmg for the time when 
shall see you again, my own mamma , there is no place like 
xon for comfoit of mmd, at least none that I know 

In the spring of 1841 the stir labout Tract XC. 
sgms, and he determines not to take a side : ^ 

To his Mother 

Baluoc, March 15, 184-1 

The distuibance about the Tract still contmues, and I 
)nfess makes me feel veiy anxious, absurd as it may sound 
he Heads of Houses met the othei day, and finding no one 
' their body knew anythmg of the Tract, separated to read 
, but first voted a censure on Mi Tait and the other 
nee who had signed the Protest for not bnngmg it before 
lem m the first instance, mstead of refemng it in this way 
) public opmion Yesteiday they met again and passed a 
ny severe censuie on the Tract itself, condemn mg the 
ithors of it as acting contrary to the Statutes Neivuian 
ill submit, I have no doubt, and withdraw the Tract, but 
le business will be veiy senoas mdeed if the mattei is 
rought befoie University Convocation oi before the Bishops , 
1 the first case a schism in the Church would be almost 
levitable, as there would be numbers coming up from the 

^ "Earlier Years ” Memoir, vol i p 52 
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coantiy to vote, who either believed Ncwmiui held corre- 
spondence with the Pope or else worshipped him. If it 
came before the Biihona I fenr Uie result would bo that 
Newman and his fnends would leave the Church, and the 
reaction would be tremendous. I would not even express an 
opinion on the ments of the case if trust one party the 
Tract IS a piece of the most complete Jesuitical jugghng, if 
the other nothing can be more fair 

It was not likely that the stud^ of dogmatics 
would be as lielpful to hira in tins crisis as the study 
of works of devotion at the beginnmg of the next 
term he ■\\Tites — 


To his Mother 

Baujou 4 isn 

I am going to bc^in studying the Articles this term, 
though not without some reluctance the questions that anse 
are so deep and dilBcult that I do not know a more dangerouj 
study nltat a difficult question that is betircen the ^pists 
and ourselTcs — “‘Whether, by (3ods grace assistmg, man can 
perform a single perfectly good and holy action.”^ Those I 
am going to read this term are those from the Oth to the 
18th inclusive bang that division which concerns men as 
individuaJs and treats of thar acceptance with God 

Later on lie says — 


7b hs Mother 

Fri, ft^> P 1642. 

I shall try to find Blunts book on the Articles, since 
Katy hkes it, ana read it I never found any difficulty with 
the Articles merely in a doctrinal point of view as guides for 
our belief but as controversial Articles they arc very badly 
worded Why, for instance, should we lay so much streo on 
the Formula of Justification by fmA orOy when those words 
ore to be found only in one plaM m the Bible, and there it 
IS declared that we axe not justified by faith only ? And for 
the thirteenth Article — when It Is pr e ssed to verbal accuraiW 
we shall have to put Socrates dying a martyr to high 
religious pnncyile on a level with Nero for the artide 
cannot be confi^ned to Chnstiani, as the grsxx of God has 
been given to them oC, but I will see what tilunt says. 
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It is evident that there was that in his letters 
home at this time which occasioned comment and 
not a httle anxiety : 

To Katy 

March 8, 1841 

I have another book here which I have a great mind 
to send you down, but I am afraid of shocking your 
consciences, as it is a Papistical work , it is very beautiful, 
and whatever errors there are, and of course there are plenty, 
they come out plainly and are easily seen , it is a httle book, 
and if you hke to have it I will enclose it m my next letter, 
I am reading now to get up the subject of monasteries , I 
have put off my motion till this day week, and by that time 
I hope to make myself acquainted with their general 
character Hume is the only writer I can find who blames 
the English Monasteries at the Reformation , and Eox I 
have not yet examined, but I thmk he does also There 
remam still in the Bodleian testimomals to the character of 
some hundreds of those institutions signed by Henry’s com- 
missioners, and lauding them to the skies And then how 
just it was after these monks had been turned out upon the 
world not to repeal the law which made it illegal for them 
to inherit proper Ly, but, if any was left to them, gave it to 
the foundation to which it belonged ' No, instead of repeal- 
ing the law the poor wretches were made mendicants, and if 
any money came by inheritance to any one of them it went 
to the courtiers who had seized the lands 

But there is a place left in his imnd for the 
more spiritual things of religion : 

To Ills Mother 

Batttol, May 4, 1841 

Our semor Fellow is very ill, and not expected to hve , 
I do not know him myself the least, hut those who do speak 
of him as a most excellent person, and show how much they 
value him by the anxiety they evidently feel on his account 
He IS prayed for in the Chapel every day, morning and 
evening , I do not know anything which tends more to bmd 
the members of a Society together than uniting m such 
prayers for one of themselves, there is a sort of feeling 
produced that you are one of a family, that if you are 
afflicted you are not in the midst of those that feel no 
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it^TTunthx for \our wirmw I nin ^^^c I do not woodcr thnt 
tlioM: who hn\c tto nllicr Itrs ^I)ould lo^c OxfonI Iwtlcr tlwn 
nnv other plnre 

And Ins rclinnce on tlic surer foutidnlion keeps 
Inm stends ni Uic nndslof slnfe — 

7*0 hu Mother 

ilnio 11*11 

Tlie conlrm-cr>^ here Hemt nimort to Imre ren* ert 
ftfpiin- I ree nothing nn vet Imt douht imd perplelit>i 
hut wiintcrer the Kuenre of religion mo\ tie tlic dutiei ore 
quite plain gentnillv rpcoking 

UlUmntelj llic bntUc of the i met concentrated 
on Ward llie first blow lei died at Inm is 
Ibc dcpniation of bis malbcmnlical Icctiircsbip. 
Personalh Temple must liaic regretted the attack 
on Ins fnend but he owns Hint from tlie Masters 
point of 1*1011 be could not linie acted otJiennse 
under tlie conditions of those dajs. 

In tlie nnliimn of 1841 liioneii figures appear 
upon tlie scene, one, an ccclesmsticnl hero after 
Temples oim heart. The diicrgcnce of fcniple 
and Selii*>*n in respect of tlicolomcal opinion Mas 
marked but thej iicrc men of the same t) pc and 
mutunll) respected each other 'When llisbop 
Selivjn died, llicrc is a chnractcnstic allusion made 
to him 111 one of llisbop Temples pnintc letters 
ns ‘the most disinterested man in regard to nioncj 
matters tliat I cier kncii " It n ns tlie same dis 
interestediiess in a difTcrcnt fonn iilncli struck tlie 
undergraduate.’ 

The other figure was Dr xVniold, mIio came up 
to Oxford nt this time to lecture ns Professor of 
Modem Histor) * He too had much in him m 
which Temple shared altliough nt tlie time of the 
first meeting tliere were more nfilmties between 

< Earlier \eara”Afeoiolr roL L p 
* JUd, voL L p Gi 
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Temple and the great Missionary Bishop As 
years went by the relations were doubtless reversed, 
and yet it would be hard to say which burnt 
longest and latest m Temple’s breast, the zeal for 
the missionary cause oi the zeal of the Christian 
teacher. 

To Im Mother 

Feb'niary 9, 1842 

Dr Arnold has been lecturing here lately, as Regius 
Professor of Modem History His opinions rather clash 
with most heie, but there is somethii^ very manly about 
him I somebmes wish he were not a Whig 

The hmit of the influence which Newman and 
his school exercised upon Temple’s nund had not 
yet been reached, and foi the time the teaching 
of Arnold was disiegarded ; but unconsciously 
Temple received into himself the germ of a new 
spirit m the com mg of Arnold. Somethmg of a 
Idee kmd had already been experienced m the 
teaching of Tait, and m the atmosphere of Balhol , 
hut Arnold added to the mfluence the power of a 
great personahty The casual coming together of 
the two men marked an epoch m Temple’s career, 
and with the entrance of Arnold upon the scene 
these references to Temple’s undergraduate days 
may fittmgly close There was much around him 
to unsettle, but he was not left m any state of 
doubt as to fundamentals of the faith He spent 
Holy W eek on the eve of his final examination at 
Oxford , and found rest, as throughout his hfe, m 
central truths.^ 


Dr. Arnold died on June 12, 1842, and Temple 
was not yet settled mto his place as tutor at Balhol 
before there came from Tait, the newly elected 
headmaster, the offer of an assistant mastership at 

^ “ Earlier Years ” Memoir, vol i p 64 
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llugbj The cotTcsiKjiidcncc bet«ccii Iiimself and 
his motlieroii thesulycct iscxcccdinglj intcrcslinp 
not onl) as slionnig Icnipics drst nnprcssions in 
regard to the school over nhich he mtis aftcnrnrds 
to preside, and his omi relations at the time to the 
Oxford moscmciit, hnl ns gisingnn insight into his 
mothers chnmcter — a cnnihiiintioii of religious 
common sense, ninouiitiiig almost to genius, and of 
sensitise truthfulness, nliicli rcscnls from whom 
her son inhcnlcd that qualil) 

To hut \fothrr 

DotOtLLT 0 IFt? 

Fait )ia.4 been cxlrrmch kind ami ho «rritc:( iHth ]d< 
heart j«o much wt upon the plan tliat gmtitude irould incline 
me lo do m\ 1 >cmI for him if there were no olltcr confldem 
lion. At the wimo time there on, ^cnoui con<idcmtioni» on 
tlic other Iiaml when I comt to Oxfonl I runic with o 
fclrong fcclin;? nmln^l I’u'oWsm owl notumll} wiw thrown 
>crj mudi into Urc wwolvof Tallonrt lho« mm wlio opno<c 
J’unc} most utronglr \t the name lime I felt wmcltoir that 
whfll I now on^ heard wju not whnt I hml been taught 
from childhood Uutt though the Doctrines werr nomiruill) 
the fame jet Uic) were unJentood In « \xrr difftrcnt neaso 
and I began at UnI to dL<co\-cr timt while 1 thought m\>clf 
inclined to Uic one port) nm! did imllv think I wiw litlicnng 
the so-called c'lmgclicrvl doclnnc J Iiad been acting upon 
the otlicr tluit in fact, I luul tbouglit I was licliering one 
thing when I was really bchcring nnotlicr 1 began to find 
that the prinaple of obedlcna. widcli ^tju know was 
mode the ko) atone of our education, wrw profeased bj Pujwj 
and his friends and wrw acted upon, but wna realb, though 
of course not nomlnalb, rejected bj the otircn*. \ou must 
have seen that I was clian^ng but I do really think tlrnt it 
was merely ray head that wtw dunging and not nij heart, 
and that what appeared incoadstcnt was rcnll) the truest 
consisteixy 3f> mind Is now I believe, made up as to tlie 
Uru of doctnncsl should accept, tliough I should not protend 
to say Uut It is on the particular points. And now I am 
thlnlting of going to Hugh) Uic place of ail oUicn from 
wldch the most violent opposition to such doctrines has 
proceeded and 1 confess I do feel a fear lest the shock of so 
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sudden a change of society should make me veiy uncomfortable, 
to say the least , foi undoubtedly for the next two years I 
shall have to adopt' the most impenetiable reseiwe a habit 
which I have begun to learn already, but which I am always 
afraid of carrymg too fai, as it is but a short step from 
thence to msmcerity and moral cowaidice I feel sis if I weie 
proposing to walk by the edge of a dangeious precipice and over 
veiy unpleasant ground at the same time Yet I believe 

I am doing right in accepting Tait’s olFei I have thought 
of both sides, and I confess I had rather not, if I could avoid 
it, remam in Oxfoid dmmg the next yeai, and I hope, too, I 
may learn something towards the management of a Tutorship 
at Balhol undei the guidance of so practised a hand as Tait 
I must pray to be preserved amidst the temptations, and you 
will pray foi me too, dearest mamma The whole pioject 
may end in nothing, after all, and if so I shall feel that it 
was better for me not to go 

Froin hts Mother 

Axon, August 12 , 1842 

When I read the first part of yom letter this mommg I 
was pleased and thankful for the kindness which had been 
shown you, because it is so very honourable to you, and 
sufficiently lucrative, without giving you such very hard 
work as you have now , but as I read on my feelings changed 
to an undefined sense of something wrong about it, which 
made me so nervous that I could not clearly see what dis- 
tressed me until I read Netta’s bit, and then it was as clear 
as the day It seems to me haidly possible that Mr Tait 
should be unacquainted with yom present opmions, and if 
he IS not so, there can be no objection to your accepting a 
situation under him ivith the leave of the Master of Balliol 

and then there can be no necessity for keepmg up a pamful 
reserve But if Mr Tait still imagmes that you stdl retain 
the same opimons as those you held when you first went to 
Oxford, it IS clearly your duty to undeceive him at once, 
without waiting to know whether he wants you or not, foi 
you cannot honourably enter his house holding opinions 
different from him without acquainting him that you do so 
The more I reflect upon it the more I think you have been 
led by your feelmgs more than you ought , you naturally 
feel very grateful to Mr Tait and think you ought to do 
what he \vishes, and on that account are ready to sacrifice 
your comfort by hvmg in an unnatural state of resen^e But 
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to do SO seems to mo to be professing Higb Church and 
acting Low — taking feeling and not principle for your guide. 
It IS ono of those cases in idudi there seems to be no middle 
between right and wrong ^ on most bo open with Mr 
Tait, and leave rt to him to accept you or not, for you will 
be placed in a very different sihiabon at Rugby to wliat you 
have been, lou roust be considered to have formed your 
opmions, or you wonid not be 6t to instruct others still, 
were it only a matter of feeling, a change might take place 
without anectmg your character as you get older but 
pnnaples are the same for boys and men. Is Mr Jcif bkely 
to approve of your going to Kugby? I suppose Jlr bcott 
woula like it I should w very sorry for j-ou to have to hve 
with people from whom you differ in opinion without being 
fully at liberty to express your own but this restraint might 
be good for you, am wisely and mercifully ordered to keep 
you in the r^cUe tcny but with Mr Tnit no such reserve is 
necessary If he accepts you be can only require you not to 
bring forward different opmions imnecessanly It is a sore 
temptation and your firrt real trial — a sitnation is offered 
you which thousands would be too happy m accepting but 
oh my beloved Freddy do not let ytmr first step be marked 
by an insincentT that would, in my mind throw a shade 
over your fair character and bright name — do not let any 
plausible reasomng in your own mind persuade you that you 
can either accept or decline Mr Tint s offer without opemng 
your whole mrad to him. 

To hu Mother 

10 lais. 

Thank you for your nice letter which I quite agreed with, 
mamma you know I always do But I thmk you must 
have misunderstood me if you thought I meant that any 
reserve would be necessary between myself and Taxi, who 
knows already pretty well that I by no means agree with 
him m many most important pomts indeed, as for as acitns^ 
I* concerned^ nothing would mako me, I trust, act deliberately 
contrary to my opinions or even, which is m effect the same, 
not act upon them in the face of anybody at Rugby but I 
meant that living as I should be, very much in the company 
of the other masters, I should certnmly never be perroittM to 
rest were I openly to profess my opinions to them at the 
same time I can hardly iraagme a case where it would become 
my duty m the presence of men so much older than myself 

VOL. n 9 H 
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and all of them Cleigymen, to express a dissent from what 
they taught. The case stands thus I go there as a sub- 
ordinate of Tait’s, Tait well knowing my present opimons , 
it IS therefore his fault, not mine, if he, notwithstamling 
that knowledge, places me in a situation m which we cannot 
act together, and from what I know of him I should think 
he would take very good care not to do that Still, it must 
be a great discomfort to me not to be able to converse freely 
with those with whom I should be associated, or if I did, to 
be hable to eternal debates , this discomfort I am willing to 
beai if I could be of use to Tait, but if at any time I have 
to act, I trust I shall not be afraid I do not know hoAV the 
least suspicion of insincerity can attach to this , it seems to 
me, when Tait knoAVs how I think, the matter rests Avith 
himself, not Avith me That Tait knows it I am qmte 
certain . Tait does thoroughly appreciate 

conscientious conduct, however mistaken, and though he is, 
of course, a little more ready in perceiving it in one who 
agrees Avith him than in one Avho differs, I do not thmk he is 
ever AAolfully unfair, and he could not, I am sure, live Avith a 
conscientious man Anthout acknoAvledgmg him to be such 
. From what I have seen of the other masters’ wiitmgs I 
should think them inclined to be much more stem , indeed, a 
long residence in the countiy amongst men Avho all hold the 
same opimons as essentially Liue must tend to make men think 
that all who beheve otherwise cannot be good men, or if they 
are, must be simpletons AAuth such men I could not profess 
my opinions freely, for I cannot talk freely when my opinions 
are considered ipso Jhcto a complete condemnation of myself, 
from AA^hich there is no appeal , to charitable men of whatever 
land I could talk freely where there was fair oppoi Lumty, but 
if people are intolerant, which is the modem Avord people 
seem to understand better than uncharitable, I cannot open 
my lips in comfort I do not beheve I was ever framed for 
argument Do you think, under this view of the case, I can 
fairly be charged Avith insmcenty if, Avhen Tait knows hoAv I 
disagree Avith him, I should still accept his offer ? I confess 
I do not, but if you do I will certainly wnte and refuse it 
immediately 

To hts Mother 

Dolgftty, September IS, 1842 

I have had a message from the Master telling me he aviU 
require my servnces as soon as circumstances will permit him 
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to avnil hjmself of them I Itavc written to'Tait to dcdine 
the Mastership at Ilngby, as the Master distinctly wishes me 
to be in Oxford and in residence. 

It IS obvious from these letters that lus four 
years at the University hod liad their effect on the 
evangelical training of his early ^ears moreover, 
that lus standpomt was not Tart's, and tliat Tait 
was aware of the fact Tlus is the period at which 
the influence of tlie Oxford Movement upon lum 
reached high water marL 

He IS, however determmed to be fau- all round — 

'To hit Jl/icrfAfr 

Baj-uol, iivy 1 IBIS. 

I have been reading lately Paget a Warden Bari. 
tngholL I cannot imagine what indaces people to write such 
broka. I cannot belicTe any good can be done by spiteftzl 
exposure of the bad ports of tbo ETongebcaJ newf, Icart of all 
by expofing them to ndicule. It alwa)‘8 teenu to me like a 
confession of weaknesB when a man descends to that But at 
the same time I confess I am tired of the aggressive Theolc^ 
altogether, and I should not be tony if it were laid aside for 
ten yean or so till men were calmed. I was mclraed to be 
very angry with on Good Fndaj he preached before 
the Umvewity on the subject of Justification. Ho gave 
exactly — though certfinly without knowing it — the doctrine 
of the Roman Church as declared by the Council of Trent 
but at the same time be thought it couid not be safe to let 
slip on opportum^ of attacking the Roman Catholics so 
he gave another view os being tbeirs, and proceeded to abuse 
tbem for mairitflinbig it with the legular iormulte “gratifies 
tion of human pride,"" “arrogaut assumption of ment,"" etc. 
Now really it does not seem to me ngnt to attack people 
without being certain what they maintain at any rata not 
to attribute to them an opinion which you have no ground 
but hearsay to believe to oe tbeiis. That the view he gave 
OB hii own and as that of our Church is really the Roman, I 
am quite certain. This timidity which makes people so 
aJraia of finding the slightest agreement between themselves 
and the Roman Catholics is to my min d by no means 
creditable. 
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The kind of impression which Temple made at 
this period upon those who knew him the com- 
bination of high ahihty with simple modesty, and 
the touch of what almost amounted to saintliness 
was so unusual and sti iking as to call forth the 
following letter (the precise year is not known) : 

Extiact^fiom a httci fiom Mi Jelf to Mrs Temple 

CmiiST Cnimcn, Tamtary 99 

I take the liberty of enclosing to you a sermon of my 
brothei‘’s which, as the subject is at present much talked 
about, and is in itself of immense inteiest, I think you may 
hke to see At any mte it ivill show you that I have not 
forgotten my kind fiiends at Axon Freddy is woiking away 
very hard , he had a cold about two days ago but is now well 
again I cannot help putting a small pencil-mark opposite a 
passage of the sermon on page thirty-eight, as I think you 
will like to know that my bi other confessed to me that nhen 
he wrote those words he had Fieddy in his eye Tins I 
■wiite for your own pnvate eyes, as there is no one so good 
but that piaise may spoil mm, and if I thought it would 
reach him I should nave kept it to myself 

The question raised by the Oxford controversy 
had inevitably led to the further question, the basis 
of rehgious belief Is faith to rest on external 
authority or on the voice of conscience ? 

To Im Mother 

Batttoi, February 12, 1843 

Theie aie two couises to obey the Church as if she had 
final authority, as if in short she were infallible oi nearly so , 
or carefully to cultivate all those principles in which undei 
hei guidance I have been tramed, afPecbonately embracing 
hei commands, but at the same time nevei pietending to 
profess on her authority what I did not beheve, nay, even 
leaving hei if I felt her commands irreconcilable -with con- 
science I only ask what you think, mamma, but I do not 
mean I intend imphcity to follow you Obedience, obedience, 
obedience I could go through the world chanting that one 
Avord , but the question arises, to what ? to the voice of an 
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internal monitor or an external guide? and if the latter, 
whj ? I do not show vm much, I believe, how these 
things weigh upon me I still laugh and talk just as you 
have often seen me, and I felt it os much dnrmg the Christmas 
vacation ns I have at any time. The many questions that are 
pressed upon one, jostincation, repentance. Church member 
ship, Transubstanfaabon, and the difference* between all who 
speak of them. and think the qnestion of josbfica 

tion a verbal one it seems to me most ntaL declare* 

he would oppose the Ordination of one who held Transuh- 
stantiabon can sec no difference on that pomt between 

ourselves and the Romanists. And all seem so positiTB and 
it does give one pain to hurt the feelings of ones friends, and 
yet what is to be done ? I cannot be a chameleon and change 
with my society, thou^ I feel often very doubtful whether I 
am right in that as it is, whether I do not yield too much to 
the dread of hurting the feelings of others. 

His mother, with keen pcrcepbon Mve lum the 
right kmd of answer to his letters— ‘advice ” rather 
‘instruction,”* but it was a ‘hard saying” 
for iunL 

A few days later he pours out his whole mind m 
a letter touching m its simple beauty and striking 
for its msight into spmtual truth. We note in the 
midst of his mental trouble the gradual process by 
which he amved at the ultimate conclusion on 
which m after years he rested. It is expressed 
m his own essay on The Education of the 
World.” We begm by accepting spiritual truth m 
deference to authority whether of the Bible, or 
Church, or parents the final acceptance or rejection 
must depend upon the verdict of the trained and 
exercised conscience — 


7b ht9 Aloihrr 

EUujou Ftin 9L 

I am very sony that my letter* should have given you 
80 much the appearance of on overwrought mind My 
friends here, I fan^ would laugh not « little at such an idea. 
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But tlie fact Avas that I was then m a good deal of excite- 
ment, and was Aviitmg in a hurry that I might finish by 
sermon time I am fai fiom bemg mentally mjuied by my 
work, except perhaps inasmuch as I am able to read very 
little for myself And if I had less to do in one ivay I 
should only do the moie in anothei I am afraid as to next 
term I am already pledged to the College m a manner that I 
should not be justified in not fulfilling, especially as I am 
perfectly well and cannot cei'tamly find in myself any 
symptoms of mental oversLiaming "What seems so dark 
to you should rather be atUibuted to my own perplexity, 
which would not be less in any case Indeed, in the vacation 
it has often been so great that I have been obhged to leave 
the room m order to pi event myself from sajung more than 
I wished 

You ask my confidence, dearest mamma, and you are 
perhaps surprised at my never before havmg spoken openly 
I am afraid you will not be pleased with the reason, and I 
do not defend it , but I bebeve I ought to teU you The 
reason then was that I never felt sure you had confidence m 
me , I felt sure myself that I was striving to find the right 
road ; this ivas my aim, whatever faults 1 committed m the 
struggle But I did not feel sure you would understand me 
I thought you would take perplexity for leanmg on myself, 
and earnest conviction for pnde. I was not acting right in 
that, and it was very cowardly But do now beheve that I 
am not led astray by my ovti fancies intentionally, and that 
I am Li^mg to guard agamst them I have been readmg 
yom letters, and I thmk you agree with me more than you 
imagme, but that you too foigive me for saymg so have 
been fi ightened by the consequences Y ou say that obedience 
IS due to the Bible as the ^Word of God , Liue, but how do 
Ave know that it is the W^ord of God ? You believe it is, 
but have you ever carefully examined the arguments for and 
against ^ Do you trust to History ? No, for you have not 
read histor}^ on the pomt The Authority, then ? What 
authority ? The Chmch ? and why the Church ? and so on , 
gomg backward you can never get an answer Shall I tell 
you why you beheA’^e the Bible ? because it agrees Avith your 
conscience You were told that the Bible contained the 

Word of God You believed it and acted upon that behef, 
and up to this day you have never found yourself misled by 
foUoAvmg its dnections It has always agreed mth what 
you cannot but acknowledge is the voice of Gnd withm you. 
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your coniaence and noir you belicro firmly what an a child 
you took on trust. And so completely has this been the 
course you have taken^ that you have never thought it 
necessary to study the arguments for or against Romanism 
or Dissent you have acted upon what you were told, and 
jnu have found yourself not misled And now if this be 
the course for you, why not for a Jhssenter? Why should 
not he too act upon the prmaples he has been tau^t, till 
he finds they do not agree witu the Word of Goa m his 
heart? Why is it incumbent on bim to stu^ evidences 
and overwhelm himself with learning while the Churchman is 
to be content with practical proof? He too takes on trust 
what he has been told he too will, if he be consaentioua, 
carry it out to the utmost, and surely till he finds it disagrees 
with the silent witness wi thin bun be cannot reject it. Not 
that it 18 not a su^ect of consideration to him to see so 
many Chnstians differing from himseli^ but still that will 
only make him more doubtful of himself will make him tiy 
his opinions so much the more by the only way m which 
opinion can be tned, by praebsmg them, or at least applying 
them to practice, and will make him more than ever attentive 
to his Bible, which he hfl* already convinced himself is the 
Word of God. This is what I meant by calling on the 
Dusenter to follow out bis own prinaples, yet warning him 
be would find them false it is the pnx®» you yourself have 
followed and why not he ? 

This, then is the path I would mark out for myself 
as well as others, takmg the commnnds of the Church 
to obey them and practise them, till either they are more 
and more deeply rooted m my mind or better things 
appear nor can I understand wlwt is meant by “ quench 
mg the Spirit,” except It be the attempt to force your 
conscience to heheve what it does not, and to disobey 
itself, And one comfort I have in this behefi which has 
always accompanied it — that the more I try to carry out 
what I have been taught, the more I am convmced of the 
truth of the Bible, Other views I have altered justification 
by faith, m the sense of the words m which it is usea commonly 
I have given up the necessity of convetQon I have given up 
the merely typical nature of the Sacraments, I have given 
up but a belief in the Bible as God a Worf comes more 
and more home to me every day There are two things 
more I have to remark before I tell you what I thmk upon 
your letters the first is that it is almost impossible to 
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estimate the power of religion in forming even the most 
unscnptuial doctrines into vehicles of leligious truth, in 
consideration of our weakness this has been granted us, that 
often we profess Avith our lips and understandings what we 
do not beheve in our hearts, and many a Dissenter is a 
Churchman in spirit There is an invisible unity between 
all religious men , the same tiuths actuate them all, and 
many a man, who by cucnmstances has been led to express 
his belief m a form different fiom that which the Church has 
described, has nevertheless the same belief though he knows 
it not And secondly, if this be so, how much ought we to 
cultivate that chanty “ which hopeth all things ” , and while 
we profess that we do hold oui belief, not as mere opiiuon 
but as truth, confess nevertheless that we aie fallible and 
that perhaps those who differ most fiom us in appeaiance 
agree most m reality Let us judge things fi om within not 
from without , do not accuse the Dissenter of insubordination 
till we have considered whether had we been so brought up 
we should have looked upon submission to the Church in a 
different way fiom what we now feel towaids the submission 
to the Pope , do not blame the Romanist foi idolatry till we 
have considered whether, had we been so taught, that ivould 
have been greater idolaUy m us than it is now to pull off 
one’s hat on gomg into Church, or to sign an infant with 
the sign of the Cross Still there is much left daik 

But your letters, dearest mamma, do me much good, and 
especially the last Oh, do not let us slacken, do not let 
us, because our eyes are opened, thmk we see all ' Let us 
remember that once we doubted of what we now believe, and 
perhaps time will show us that the Bible contains doctrines 
we never dreamt of ^ 

In the line of thought running through these 
letters the uifluence of Colei idge is perceptible. 
“ He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
Truth will proceed by loving his own Sect or 
Church better than Christianity, and end in loving 
himself bettei than all ” “ 

Years later Dr. Temple summed up the Newman 
episode by saying : “Newman’s mitial mistake was 

^ See Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i p 69 
2 Aphorism xxv , second edition of Atds to R^ectton, p 96 
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tlmt he begnn b> scarcliing for the true Church 
rather than for tlie truth — lie inserted the right 
order ” 

The next senes of letters denis spcciall) witli 
anotlicr subject ^vhich, cqunlh \nth the supremac) 
of conscience, nlwaj's claimed liis allegiance, mz. 
tlie connexion beUveen faith ami life. Tlie real 
acceptance of doctnne was tested b} the life, and 
tlie worldlincss and unspintunlitj of man) members 
of the Church was m consequence a pcrjietunl gnef 
to him — 

To hu Mother 

VarrA 13, IBt3(P3). 

One thinff whidi pcrplcscsi me much I find on evcTy 
ndc there la throi^hout our Omrdi «\jch n drcndful 
worldlincKs rach as 1 do not believe mn be jirimllclcd m 
nn> other the idea of our living for Another world n lost 
fight of oikI ChmrUftnitv seems to be n;ganl«l as a higher 
moralitv, a dearer guide to the fiocinl and political rclAtionj 
rather than as a religion cwcnUAllv ft fixing of the tJioughU 
upon another world trom the supremne) of the King to the 
suppression of tire monAstcncs there seems to bo the same 
qiint pervading nil we do and hold the Sicmments are 
neglected for of course tJicv come m the wn) of a mere 
worldiv momliti the ver) tombstone*, jnstend of reprc*cnt 
jng the dead as in tire attitude of pmver aixl witJi the old 
inscnphoni, “Lord, have mercy*" nn<l so forth, now put 
before us the exploits and ncliievcnrents of their live*, with 
almost di^usting encomiums upon tlicm chnmctcT*. A life 
of devotion 1 * not so much ah held in honour amongst os, 
nnd I question whether if the character* of Mary and iMnrtha 
were put before most of us without the name*, the latter 
would not be much preferred A man wlio live* on his 
estate, spending his money decenti), nnd hi* time m shooting, 
himbng nnd dsiting, is tlioughtnt least liArmlcss but one 
who gives himself up to prayer and devotion is n deserter of 
his social duties, a deluded fanatic nay how fen there are, 
even just after repcatiiig the words, ** tire effectual fcr\*cnt 
prayer of a righteous man ayailetli modi,” who would not be 
inchned to feel •omething liLc contempt for a person who 
should propose to dooto liimsetf to prayer for the benefit of 
the Cburcn and of his fdlow Chnstfans. And this is not 
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confined to individuals , the whole body of the clergy seem 
infected with it , they all seem to look fonvard to a comfort- 
able parsonage, a quiet easy life, few cares, and, in fact, a 
happiness which, though religion assists in the formation of, 
IS very very much a worldly one And what is the cause of 
it? Nothing, it seems to me, but this perversion of the 
docLime of justification by faith , a different result, it is Uae, 
from what the Evangelicals have ai lived at, but springing 
from the same root , the Evangelicals push it out till they 
bnng m a new and arbitrary code of morality, and I confess 
I think a most shocking one, the generality of Engbsh 
Churchmen develop it into a woildly doc Lime wmch is almost 
as pamful I do wish charity was more cultivated among 

us, and it was that feeling which made me first wiite to you on 
this subject . . Our belief hes deepei than we can fathom, 
and develops itself but slowly, often lives on and moves us with 
a wonderful energy, while the expression in which we clothe it 
would, if acted upon, be most untrue and nn scriptural But 
this outwaid expression takes a fearftd vengeance upon us , 
crosses our path at times when, but for it, all would be as 
clear as the day , calls upon us to attach to it the importance 
which only belongs to the Liuth it falsely represents, and 
often at last succeeds in closing our eyes to the Liuth I 
Avish, and I suppose every one Avishes, that there were not so 
many different views and creeds around us But though we 
cannot avoid that, yet surely we can avoid the evil very much 
by not accustoming ourselves to look at negative but at 
positive Liuths For that reason I certainly should wish to- 
discourage the word Protestant, and never to instruct children 
in our differences with the Church of Rome We are in 
conbnual danger of bigotry whilst we continue to talk as 
we do , and surely there are doctrines to be found in the 
Prayeis and m that wonderful production, the Catechism, 
without our searching for the differences between ourselves 
and other Christians as food for meditation I hardly know 
whether I have done right in saying so much as I have done, 
for I have gone to the \eiy verge of all that I have yet 
confessed to myself, and I hardly think you would wish me 
to do moie 

But while faith must be tested by life, the corre- 
spondmg truth, that life needed a hold on definite 
behef to sustain it, was stiong in him : 
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To hit ^foihtr 

AprUI IBll 

I hftd ft convcnvilJon «ilh I/t^ nicht which 

nwulo me mthcr uncomrorbtl>ic on the mibjcd of Inc prc^nl 
thcologicnl movemenU He «iid Ihingw which nirulc mo 
ilart. Such thin^ I mean, tis inalntmnin;; that erwU made 
no difTcrcnce, and that a man could not be a belter man 
because lie rcnlUod nil tiic AUtAnaiitan Creed It luia often 
(flrucL me before Uwil whnt are cnllcd Low Cliurch \'icw« arc a 
latent form of Soanionbin it »cem« a strong thing to but 
I nwan that pewons who hold tliosc \icwji seem to me not 
fully to realise to themselves the Dlnnlt) of our Lord not 
that they do not believe it, but tlial it docs not run through 
all their opinions in tlic way tliat it ought to do And 1 
think their indifTerence to the Creeds is a proof of this tlic\ 
do not see how much depends on Uie right apprehension of 
this one doclnnc which w surely that which distinguishes 
revealed religion from mere momiil> 

In the next letter lie returns to Uie subject of 
Christian unity and tlic best means of promoting 
It — 

Hay 90 1BI3. 

I think j-ou will understand from this whnt I feel in 
regard to Dissenters. I do not wuh to conceal from them 
that I think their principle* wrong but wluit I would urge 
them to would bo liolincw of life mthcr than attendance at 
Church holiness of life each os is described in tlio Bible 
K]S-denyiiigi isking vp the C70*s irbiDns the fnt)icric^t nnd 
widows, kecjiuiL ibtclr unspotted from the vroriiL For sure 
I am that the hober o man Is the more likely he i* to come 
to the Church and that indeed if he foithfullj follow his 
consacncc as surelj as CatlioHc IniUi is set before him so 
surely will ho occept it gladh "Wliat I think so important 
Is that the Diawntcrs should I^ow that we do not wish them 
to exchange a iplntual life for a mere set of forms, but for a 
life still more spintual than they con ever hope to reacli 
when out of coraminuon with the Church. I want tlicm 
to lenm that it Is not obedicnco merely that wo require 
it is not that wo wish them to submit but wo invite them 
solely because we know that In Iho Church they will bo 
betto men. A church is a mere name, a Judmeal and 
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worldly piece of foimality, unless by its assistance we can 
attain to a fai higher state of sanctity than we could do 
without it 

At present so laige a portion of this countiy is overspread 
with two kinds of foimalism one that of the so-called High 
Church party, the Via Media I mean, who cling to the forms 
of om Church, and trust in them, though they believe nothing 
lies beneath them, or if they do tlunk theie is some reality 
at the bottom of them, they thmk the form quite as important 
as the reality, and make it as important to be a Churchman 
as to be an earnest Christian , the other that of the so-called 
Evangehcals, who have no outwaid form but an inward form 
to which they saci ifice everythmg , eveiy thought almost is 
condemned except that of enumeratmg past sins, and a man 
IS valued according to the catalogue of his past ivickedness, 
Avhich, of course, every one swells to his utmost power , the 
hatred of forms (qmte a difleient thing from the hatred of 
formalism) is made a foim to which they too clmg in the 
same way, regardless of the meaning which lies underneath 
all then- own words 

The next year, 1844, Waid’s book. The Ideal 
of a Christian Chwch, was published. “The object 
of the book,” writes Dean Church,^ “ was twofold ” 
Starting with an “ideal” of what the Christian 
Church may be expected to be in its various 
relations to men, it assumes that the Roman 
Church, and only the Roman Church, satisfies the 
conditions of what a Church ought to be, and it 
argues in detail that the Enghsh Church, in spite 
of its professions, utteily and absolutely fails to 
fulfil them. Temple would never have subsciibed 
to such a doctrine, but he shared m the “ sense of 
short- commgs ” and the “burning desire for im- 
provement” ivith which the book was full, and 
specially he endoised its expressions of sympathy 
with the social conditions of the poor The in- 
fluence of these and of other points m Ward’s 
teachmg are apparent in the following .letter : 

^ Church’s Ovfoid Movement, pp 323, 324 
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AMiat you tKy of Ward b book rather surpnae* me, and I 
thmk yon must nave misunderstood him extr^ely Do you 
mean, for instance, that it is vrrong to feel a “deep and 
burning hatred " of cruel oppression ? Not of course of the 
oppressor, but of hia dee^? Or again may we not hate 
wnH loathe the selfish policy which I fear coised England 
during the last centurj, and Franco for several prenoas 
centuries, of shutting our eyes to the miseries of tne poor 
and hiding them out of oght lest they should disturb the 
equanimity of our minds? I for my part, can hardly help 
feeling a “deep and burning hatred of the Game Lawv 
which I look upon as monstrously wicked yet I b) no 
mpftns even feel dishke to those who defend them, though of 
courae I cannot think to highly of them. And so I suppose 
Ward feels toward the Reformabon he looks upon it as a 
cruel robbeiy, a robbery of the poor, depnving them of 
their best inhcntance, the fostering care of a most attentive 
Churdh. He considers it as in great measure a wilful deser 
bon of prujoples, and a promulgabon of most onfnl and 
immoral heresy And whatever tmth there may be in either 
of the above views, m this there is no doubt, that it was 
maintauied Bolely by selfish interests, and that had not 
Cromwell, Henry ViELb minister, bought up the nobiht) 
and gent^ with the Chundi property, we should now be in 
communion with Rome. I cannot join his fe*»)ing, but bow 
with his new he could feel otherwise I cannot Bay 

With r^ard to the ProteBtant principle I will tell you 
what ii the pracbcal course of each pnnapie. The Cathohe 
Bajm “Act upon what you have been taught, behenng it 
to come from God and do it for His sake if it is right, 
vou will by degrees gam an inward connebon of it, i^ch 
nothing can ^ake if it is wrong you will by degrees be 
led to what is right” The Protestant says “As soon as 
you are at the age to reason for yoarseli, receive nothing 
without examinabon and fair proof and do not let any 
previous teflf4ung weigh more with tou than if you had not 
come upon it for the first tune.” You will observe the 
check upon the first man is his consaence he receives 
nothing which contradicts his conscience, and if anything 
contradicts his conscience, be instantly rejects it. The check 
upon the latter is his reason be receives nothing which is 
not logically shown. The first, for instance, beheves the 
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Bible because be bas been taugbt so to do, and because the 
moie he has used it the moie has he been convinced of its 
being the Word of God , the latter believes it because he 
thinks there is strong historical reason for believing the 
account, and such muacles piove it to have come from God 
On the formei scheme the poor are better off than the rich, 
because they aie less liable to the perplexities of sophistry , 
on the latter the poor can hardly be called Christians at all, 
smce they have no rational ground for their belief, and 
all we can say is that God will accept their faith, such as 
it is 

At this point the home letters cease, o^vlng 
doubtless to the fact that Temple’s family came 
to reside with him at Oxford ^ Possibly amongst 
the causes which led to the move, one may have 
been the wish of his mother to be neai her son at 
a time of mental stram and anxiety. Some letters 
to Mr. Scott give Temple’s own account of the 
Ward crisis and of his views thereon : 

Batttol, January 10, 184^ 

With regard to the proposed measure I have little doubt 
now that the Test ^ ivill be throivn out , ® I can hear nothing 
but one universal cry against it In the University itself, I 
mean the Residents, the majority against it would be at the 
very smallest ten to one , and I think the Country Masters 
are not to be taken in by its being tacked on to the measure 
against Ward . With regard to the condemnation of 
Ward himself I confess, if I had a vote, I should vote dis- 
tinctly in his favour, I do not think such a question (a 
judicial, not a legislative question) ought to come before 
Convocation, but before the Ecclesiastical Court 

^ '^Earlier Years” Memoir, voL i p 63 

“ This Test was a proposal of the Hebdomadal Board to add to the 
usual subscnptioii to the Articles which was made at the University, a 
declaration that the subscriber “ took them in the sense in which ‘ they 
were both first published and were now imposed by the University,’ 
with the penalty of expulsion against any one, lay or clerical, who 
thnce refused subscription with this declaration ” This declaration 
was regarded as a new Test , hence the name Church’s Oxford Move- 
ment, pp 326 328 

^ The Test was ultimately withdrawn, January 23, 1846 Church’s 
Oxford Movement, p 328 
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The mjusbce of the whole measure seems to me to be 
this a certain set of Articles is imposed on the clergy, and 
a certain Court (the Ecclcsiosbcal Court) is empowered to 
take cc^Tusance of their being liurly subsenbed* A man is 
considered not to have subsenbed them fairly (and a man 
too, who hnd DO officc m thc University as Hampden had, 
but simply a stabon which eoery pnest in the Church of 
England ii capable of holding at such), and instead of 
bringing him before this Court, the Chur^ is called upon 
to pnmsh him nntned. The thing is either too much or 
too little, either gross oppression or g/uss derelicbon of duty 
to the Church if he has subsenbed the Arbcles unfairly, he 
ou^ht not to be allowed to retain his Orders if he has sub 
senbed the Arbcles fairly, be ought not to be punished 
For observe it is a mere piemshmenL The UmversitT ^nnot 
plead, as they nught perhaps in the case of Hnmpden, that 
it was not a ^nuftmtni, but a depnvinc him of the power of 
domg mischief They might sa^ in Hampden s case, “ Wc 
do not pass any sentence upon his doctrine as an individual, 
but we thmk hia mode of expressing it so false that we 
rsnnot allow him to teach” but m Wards case the 
influence of his book and of his tongue will not be in the 
slightest degree diminished by his degradabon — nay, I have 
no doubt it will be rather incxeasecL 

One thing, I assure you, the Convocabon does not 
dream o^ and that is that we are really now hrt fr/»v (bc/js^ 
The flood of Habonalism pouring into the Umvemty will 
soon (if the Umversity does not act very caubously) b^me 
A delnge and sweep e eryLhing before lb I really see 
Dothmg here except Newman and Ward at all cabbie of 
offering even the slightest resistance. The Via Media and 
the Evangelicals have been regularly laughed at long ago 
You may depend upon it, that it is a sure symptom 
of danger to see, what I see daily more and more, a 
ve^ high tone of morality disbneuy di^oined from any 
reUgumt feeling it looks excessively like most detenmnea 
Heathenism 

A fortm^t later there foDows a letter entering 
yet more mlly mto the details of the conflict. 
The eagerness of the younger man combined with 
his deference for the elder friend is noteworthy — 
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Baluol, January 35, 18‘t5 

Youi principal reason for voting is gone, as the 
Test has been withdiarvn , the notice came out yesterday* 
The two other measures remarn unchanged. The Heads 
certainly would have shorvn some firmness or obstmacy, 
whichever it deseiwes to be called, if they had held out 
against the battery that was opened upon them Fust 
came a letter from Tait to the Vice-Chancellor accusing 
the Hebdomadal Board of never consultmg their juniors 
and assuring them that the Test could never be carried , 
he divided the Church into four Schools, scilicet The 
Followers of Newman, the Anglo-Catholics, the Evangehcals, 
and the Eclectic Philosophical School who derive then 
opinions mostly from Germany, the Fust of these, of course, 
would not vote for the Test, the Thud might, but it could 
only be from panic, as they would find it equally stringent 
against themselves , and the Fourth made it a pimciple to 
hate all Tests The Second only remamed, the Anglo- 
Cathohcs, these, he said, were men of no mfluence, the 
School of Rubrics and Church Architecture, the refined, 
aristocratic, and gentlemanly school, but hardly that of 
deep thinkers And even of these he doubted whether very 
many would support the Test You will see from my 

description that I do not much like Tait’s pamphlet , yet 
I think he deseiwes great praise for coming forward, it is 
bold and manly, I think, in style and matter, though I 
liked it so little that I could hardly give it credit for thiit 
at fust. 

Well, next came a letter from Moberly to the Master, 
addressing him as Ward’s natural protector and calling on 
him to support Ward throughout, Tait, by the by, had 
only MTitten against the Test and had approved of the other 
two measmes ^ Moberly opposed the Censure on the ground 
of the vagueness of the passages selected and the unfair 
imputation of dishonesty , the Degradation on the same 
and besides as being illegal, and the Test on every Mew of 
it The Letter is very clever, though I think the argument 
on tire point of dishonesty fails , the Censure cannot mean 
to say anything of his individual “ Good faith,” but of the 
abstract Good Faith of twisting the Articles so much The 
argument on the legal question is very good 

’ Vi/ Tlic Condemnation and Degradation of Mr Ward &ee 
Church’s Oxford Movement, p 326 
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The next day out cftine a Opinion firom Dodson 

and Bethel (procured by Houndc]! Falracr, which is, however, 
to bo kept secret for the present) asserting the illegality 
both of the Test and Dt^mdation 

Then came a short pamphlet from Keblc, and then a 
longer one from llauncc of Guys Hospital — hlauricc and 
Seme both attacking the tek^e proceeding Jlauncos 
defence of Ward is rather chamctemtic of himself lie 
expresses strong disagreement with Ward, and even imphes 
that he cannot see how Ward can bring himself to sign 
the Articles, but meanwhile he contends for great latitude 
of interpretation, and proceeds to say m what sense he signs 
the Seventh Article vit he does not think the words “ ever 
lasting life” at all ini^v a future state, but are to be 
explained by the text, “This is life eternal that they might 
know Thee,” S. John xvii. 3 and so he signs that Article 
as merely saying that everlasting hfo, i e, obedience to 
God's commandments, was only possible then, as now, through 
our Savioiir One would think the next sentence about 
** transiton/ promises” would be rather a difficulty He 
dwells strongly also on the tnerpedt^nev of the Censure. 

Then came a ‘liOttcr to a Fnend’ fit>m Hull, attacking 
the whole proceeding on very much the same ground that 
I should like to put it mys^, namely the i^aimesa of 
making the Convocation Ajudiaal body 

Wards defence followai the hne taken was to show 
each party saccessively that they had ns great difficulbes as 
he had himself or at any rate nearly so. 1 do not think it 
BO good as I had expected, or so good indeed as I think it 
capable of being made. 

Yesterday afternoon the notice was issued withdrawing 
the Test, and just in the nick of tune this morning appeared 
a letter of Garbett s to the Bishop of Chichester in defence 
of the Test Palmer of Worcester has also defended the 
Test, but I have not seen his production. 

And now a few words about myself and ray last letter 
lest you should nusundentand ma With regard to my 
opimon of the tnbonaj for such a cause as the present, 
I was not thmlang about the Caisure but only about the 
Degradation the Censure will really I think, be so utterly 
without weight except m the country that I did not think 
about it. TTie D^radabon has been now declared by 
Dodson and Bethel lU^al, though the Heeds sbll seem 
to thmk otherwise if it were legal I should still think 
VOL. n 2 I 
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it unfaii , a Bill of Pains and Penalties is legal, but stiU 
every one, I think, would condemn it In the “palmy 
days of Umversities ” they spoke and spoke mth authority , 
but considei the difference then Theology was the staple 
study, and almost everything else was subordinated to 
it, now (I have heard you express your regret at it) 
we can haidly he said to have a regular Theological 
School, ivith the exception of Durham, in the country, 
then the mass of the Convocation consisted of residente , 
now it is just the contrary, and surely the majority 
of the non-residents are not enough mterested m University 
matteis to make themselves masters of the real merits 
of any controversy as rt giows^ and their hasty judgment 
when it comes to a cnsis cannot be worth much Yet 
sbll it may be a duty to pronounce their opmion, and the 
smallness of their influence may be lightly imputed not 
to the Convocation as a body, but to the indiiuduals who 
choose to vote without very careful consideiation , on this 
head I do not feel cleai, but on the Degiadation the moie I 
think of it, the less I like it It is not merely the inex- 
pediency of the measure, but the (as it appears to me) 
injustice of having a man tiled before a couit which is at 
once judge and ]my The same men {sc each for himself) 
aie to decide what evidence is to be admitted for the mean- 
ing of the selected passages, which is the judge’s business, 
and what is the value of that evidence, which is the jury’s, 
and whether the acts (if proved) are contrary to the Laws of 
the Chmch, which is agam the judge’s , and all this not with 
careful consideration of the arguments on both sides ( , 

for instance, says that he does not intend to read Ward’s 
defence), but smelj (very many of the voters) on a general 
view of the mischievous tendency of Waid's doctrines , and 
for the inexpediency of such a com'se, I should say nothmg 
of it if it were agaui^ all ahke He might, as you say, have 
faith that fit defenmi's of the Church would be raised up 
within her, if we rrfsoldtely rejected both forms of enoi , 
but suiely if we letain tljie one set of men and drive out the 
other, if we thus, ^ it j^veie, leject the close adherence to 
prmciple and folldw expediency, not driving out those who 
hold wrong doctrines as but because those doctrmes are 
dangerous, I do not see what light we have to expect the 
same interposition in our favour It may be right to thiow 
off the dread of lationahsm and drive out the Romanisers, 
but it cannot be right at the same time to letam the late 
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‘ Declaratiomits,” who certamlj differ quite an widely from 
our formuUnes m roan^ imporiiuit points. 


Now please, my dear Scott, to tell me if I have said 
anything you think wron^ one is apt in a tune of so much 
excitement to express opimona hastiij and unwisely but 
yon cannot wonder that 1 am very luuc^ interested. 

Finally a month later comes the news which 
greatly affected Temple s view of the situation — 

Baixiol, m>jfy $4, 1B45. 

My DtAi Scott — Many thanks for your very land letter 
which I was very glad to hare. Meanwhile, however news 
has amved which has rather senously diminished Wards 
influence over me, and I tbinL over many othen. In fact, 
our grand tragedy of the week before last has been tnmed 
into comedy m the most ndicnlooa way while the crash of 
the great catastrophe, and the last wammg words of that 
voice which bid the nation beware what rt was about to do, 
were stiU nngiug in our ears, a leport suddenly reached 
Oxford that the prophet was very comfortable about the 
matter as he had been for tbe lak month engaged to be 
mamed and the report was true ' \ ea, last Term, which 

was spent by the two parties m preparing for the coming 
struggle, was spent by Word in macing love, and in January 
he was accept^ I do not at all blame him for marrying, 
nor do I feel he has done wrvn^ m that, even on his own 
pnnaples but I think be might as well have let it out 
before ihe great row, and I certainly think it a/teis the 
character of ms book most completely It has given me in 
that way very great pam. From hi» book and tbe general 
style of his conversation I had pamted him to myself as such 
a very great man one who without any affectation was really 
feeling and prachsing all he taught and I oertamly never 
dreamt, that with such a deep admiration of the Roman 
system, and such a deep conviction that the adoption of a 
similar system was the only remedy for our miser^le state, 
he would take a step whidi, so far as he is concern^ Hius^ 
always form the most msupeable bamer to thfe rntrodudJon 
of any such system I suppose the sudden surprise has 
rather deprived me of tbe power of judging fairly but I feel 
at present as if such an inconsistency reduced his book to a 
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mere bubble, and his opinions and convictions to mere 
effervescence of a warm imagination 

The lettei concludes with mention of a renewed 
ofFei of a Rugby Mastership : 

Tait has been looking out for a master to take Gienville’s 
place at Rugby, who is so ill that he caimot continue there 
any longer I have, however, dechned First, I feel myself 
m a useful position here, and one which I ought not to leave 
at piesent except for very strong reasons, and secondly, I 
think I am hardly old enough , and thirdly, I am quite suie I 
have not read nearly enough to justify me in almost closing my 
personal studies, foi I feel sure that it would come to that , 
so that unless ray friends find some very strong arguments 
for my taking it, I think I may consider it settled 

Yours very affectionately, F Tempt v 

There now comes a break m aU correspondence 
foi moie than two years The period of silence 
was eventful m his personal histoiy It was like 
a passage through a tunnel , on emerging the 
traveller finds himself m new country presenting 
new features When letters are again forthcoming 
he had become sufficiently settled in Ins own mind 
to seek ordination from Bishop Wilberforce ^ 

In the interval he had been studymg other 
subjects besides theology, and had been much mth 
other fi lends, who turned his thoughts m other 
directions He became a learner in the School of 
Kant, and found in the German philosopher, like 
S T. Coleridge and many another, a source of 
inspiration He was engaged with Jowett in a 
translation of Hegel’s Logic - The cause of 
University Reform began to be mooted, and his 
friend, Robei-t Lingen, commenced his work at the 
office of the Privy Council, and Temple was 

* T^\cnt\-fi\c jcirs aftenvards tlic impres'^ion made on the Bishop’s 
mind by tlic personality of the candidate wa.s still id See Exeter ” 
Memoir, \ol i p 277 

* '' liirlicr \ ears ’ Memoir, \o! i p 78 
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grndiiallj drawn into tlie stream of educational 
interest noth wliicli Ins after life was to be so 
closely connected.’ The catastrophe which o\er 
took tlie followers of Dr Newman at tlie com 
mencement of 1845 was. says Dean Chureh ’ tlie 
birthday of the modem Liberalism of Oxford," and 
it was natural for Temples eager spint to watcli its 
nse with increasing sjunpatlij and interest It was 
alreadj endent that whdetlie qmck current of the 
Oxford hfe had changed the old religious stand 
pomt of his earl) days, it Imd also detached him 
from the creed of the pobbcal f ory W ard s 

idealism had affected him m secular as well as m 
theological matters. Its picture of the sympatliy of 
the mediBEVol Church with tlie poor had attracted 
him towards a liberalism of which the basis was not 


pohbcal econom) but religious enthusiasm. More 
over he had mcreasinglj been leammg to place tlie 
whole ordering of his life under the control of an 
mner prmciple. The self goiemment of a free con 
science was the rook on which both tlie theology 
and the politics of his future ) ears were to stand. 

Temple never accepted the Homan position ‘ but 
that there had been some drawing towards the port 
m which many of the followers of the Oxford school 
ultimately took refuge, no one can doubt There 
were, however causes which held him back One 
great deterrent was doubtless the elose of the 
Ward mcident I>augliable rather than tragic, and 
certainly not heroic, it was just of the kmd to 
afifect Temple, because it did not rmg quite true. 
It was a voluntary renunciation of an ide^ without 
any recogmtion on the part of the man who had set 


* Earlier Yatn ” AlemoLr toL L pp 73-76. 

* Dean Chnreh ■ O^fM 2fer«wvn{. ftt93 p. 340. 

* Emi in the year 1843 — tfae period la vhiob he wa« moct drawn in 
that direction — be writea to hk frieod Colez^d^ 1 moat coo/eai, 
tu« or that 1 bare liked Roman Catholicfam le« hitherto the more 1 


hare known of it." m/i end Ocrre*pondata qf Lord Oolsiidge, roL L 
^li) 
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it up that he had renounced it ; and there is no 
doubt that the act had a chilling effect upon 
Temple and gave him pause It was somethmg 
like the fall of an idol But Ward’s defection 
bi ought a trial from the opposite side it might 
have pioduced m Temple the same fluidity of 
rehgious behef which was the result in the case of 
not a few who came m contact with the Oxford 
Movement , falling away from that, he might have 
fallen from much besides, and have lost his hold on 
vital truths What was it which preserved him 
from the twofold danger ? 

First, the trammg of his early home Years aftei- 
wards he said moie than once that the great stand-by 
when doubts came in mature life was the memory 
and the power of the teaching of a good home. 
“ They give you,” he said, “ time to turn round and 
see where you aie , they are a rock agamst which 
to steady yourself when the rush of waters drives 
past, so that you aie not swept away while the stoim 
is at its height.” He spoke as one who had reason to 
know, and it was the sense of all that a good home 
had been to him which made him so strong a friend 
of what he beheved to be religious education of the 
right sort 

Secondly, he was held fast because of elements 
which entered mto his conception of faith en- 
hghtenment of the mteUect, conviction of the con- 
science, and action of the will. This view of the 
composite character of faith he may have oiiginally 
gamed from Coleiidge,^ but he made it his oum 

he learnt to live by it. Conscience and will 
were alhes , they came to the help of each other, 
and the result was the life of duty. In the power 
of such a faith he travelled far from many of the 
conclusions of the Oxford school, and he never took 
lefuge m the security of a narrow creed, hedged 
^ ‘^London” Memoir, pp 70-72 
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round nml tiniomu^. Pul there utre Icpiricsof the 
scliool winch he nc\cr h»st — cfinncniul rc'crcncc 
nlwul his rchf’ion nnd \vor.hi|» whirli nil could scc,nnd 
the sense of n sujKrnintumI jircscncc w Inch insjurcd 
Uicni — nil c]c^ntlnn of mm in dntlx life xrhich (iflcfl 
him nlKncconxcnUonn! slnndnrtKwhilt iicxcrthclcss 
lie rcnmmctl nhsnlutclx Mm]i)c nnd Ii\cd his life in 
common thm^^v— n Wltcf Hint the C Iiiirch (though 
hepixc no nnrmw tnlcqirelnlion of the term) x\tis 
no conxenicnt inslitution fminctl l>\ mnn hut the 
crcntion of Christ 1 1 inisclf— n hold on things unseen 
which mndc the world hc\ond t he pm' e nnd Uie torn 
miinion of vnints |>cqvcltinl rcnlitics to him — nhoxc 
all, n helief in tlic ohjecti\it\ of the Christ um I mill 
mth the Cross nnd tlic Hcsuircction nnd the Dix^ne 
Snnsliip of ( linsl ns the Centre nnd the Ilcnd 
**Ourl^rd isthccroixTi iw' Iht 'crx suhstnnrcofnll 
rex elnlion." If lie cniinol coin nice the soul 

no other enn 1 he InJicxer stnkcN nil fnith on IIls 
tnilh , all lioiK. on His |Hnrcr 

Amidst nil Hie results of the stress nnd conlcn 
lion xvlilch niarkc<l the Oxfonl of Uiosc dnxs this 
mn) stand to its crcilit timt both in xvimt 
vruH taken b) luni nnd in xximl he stood limi to 
reject, it hel|>ed to fonn Hie clinmcter of 1 rcduick 
Temple. 1 exx xxill den) Hint s^iecinl charm nnd 
bcAut) attach to Hiosc jears of his life in xxliicli he 
came most closel) licncnHi the innuciicc of the 
Oxford Moxcmtnt 


* Tmiple# Ihm^on PrUtrrf p. tSI 
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Choice of future line of hfe — Education Office and Kneller Hall 
Hopes on lea\ung Oxford — Incidental inteiests Tlieo- 
logicalj educational, jiolitic.il , illustrated by correspondence 
Avitli Scott and La^\son Umversit} Reform and Oxford 
Local Examinations — Cause of fnlure of Kneller Hall, 
attitude of the clergy (Colendge correspondence), attitude 
of the Government (Scott corres))ondcnce) Resignation of 
Principalship — De]iression under sense of failure Influence 
of official life and ex^ierience of Kneller Hall on character 

In a lettei -vvntten to his mothei, ivithin a week of 
his success in the classical schools, Temple speaks 
of himself as about to enter upon a new section of 
his life “hencefoith I am comparatiYely my OAvn 
tutor ” But he wrote before the event , he did 
not fully enter upon his manhood until after he 
left the Umveisity. As long as he was there 
even when tutor of a college he was diinkmg m 
the mfluences of the place at eveiy pore, and they, 
not he, were the mastei But after he left Oxford 
positions were reversed He was still a receiver 
and remained such all his hfe Not until he was 
leaving London, at the age of seventy-five, did he 
say, “ I shall always look back to my holding of 
the Diocese of London as the special time when 
my education may be said to have been com- 
pleted ” But after he left Oxford he was all 
along using the influences , they were not master- 

488 
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inc him He Imd entered upon the full inlicntnnce 
oHiis manhood 

Dunn^ the final j cars of his sta) there he had 
been making up liis mind as to lus future line of 
life, and in the carl) autumn of 1847 the choice 
vms made — 


To /ii4 nAtcr haty 

DarouiroTDii Qdat An^ti IS17 

I hare had a letter to-da) from Ljngcn, who Ih one 
of the Government School InspcclorK, asking me to lot him 
menbon inv name for the Headship of tlio Normal School 
which the Government arc about to ottablwlL He sajs he 
thinks thej should bo rare of having it if I cliosc to ofler, 
and that though “ the wiIat} cannot be c<jual to that of 
Rugby or Harrow or on) of the gnsit public schools which 
ou a vocanc) might bo within m> gmsp," rtill the pombon 
would be an important one, and I should m fact be the 
“ i\Iimstcr of Eduenbon id tho new Poor Law” There is 
much that u tcuipting to me in the t^chcmc. It has been 
m) dream for \‘ears to devote ro\ full strengtli as soon 
a* I hod it to the Eduenbon of the l*oor and it would aiuoso 
you to see »rac of the magnificent and comprehensive plans 
I have mode of what I should wxsh to see done. I have 
never thought much about it, nmpl) because I could see no 
possibility of realising mj famaca, but I have often looked 
forward to commencing some day a real sj’stem of Eduenbon, 
such 01 the poor m this country hare not yet. And no* it 
seems as if my vision had suddenly naramed a aubstnnbal 
shape and means were given me, whidi I miglit use to do 
all I could wish, — but then independence, and liow far can 
a Government officer be indeperaent ? — and what would 
become of nu Kicas if I found myself only an instrument for 
developmg tfie projects of others? And the papers? And 
the Whigs ? I am very doubtful about tho matter I do 
not know what the salary is yet for itself I do not much 
care about that, but in uus case the salary is the symbol of 
the posiboD and I would not take It under £1000 a year 
less thflji that being offered would make me feel at once that 
they wonted an unaerling, to tmeh the people what he was 
tola not to edneate them. 
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To Im Mother 

September 1, 184T 

This Central School has taken my fancy much It is no- 
great prospect from a worldly point of view I do not expect 
they would give a quarter as much as I should have fair 
reason to expect in many positions The post too, as they 
describe it themselves, is one of labour, difficulty, and risk 
the risk being the fact of their own cowardice, for they 
fear the outcries of the Dissenters may force them to abandon 
the scheme With all this it is a post of greater usefulness 
than I could possibly hope for in any other way And after 
all I really have no desire to be a rich man I wish you 
would not be unwell, you ought after all your wander- 
ings to be quite well AVhat will you say to moving once 
again and leaving dear old Oxford and all the Fellows of 
Balliol, if I get this place, or rathei this place gets me ? 

The school is to be at Twickenham, which is very pretty inth 
both wood and watei, the beauty of flat scenery, but very 
good of its kind 

He left Oxford full of enthusiasm There is a 
passage m his essay on the Education of the 
World ^ which reads like a bit of autobiogiaphy, 
and speaks of a glow which had not wholly faded 
when he accepted the appointment of Kneller 
Hall- 

This then (the power of example) which is born vuth our 
birth and dies with our death, attams its maximum at some 
point in the passage from one to the other And this point 
IS just the meetmg point of the child and the man, the bnef 
interval which separates restramt fiom liberty Yoimg men 
at this period are leaming a peculiar lesson They seem to 
those who talk to them to be imbibing from their associates 
and then studies principles both of faith and conduct But 
the rapid fluctuations of then minds show that their opinions 
have not leally the nature of pnnciples They are really 
leammg, not principles, but the matenals out of which 
principles are made They dnnk in the lessons of generous 
impulse, warm unselfishness, courage, self-devotion, romantic 
disregard of woildly calculations, without knowing ivhat are 


' Esmys and Memevos, p 22 
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Hk* crmitxU of llicir <i»»n nppnilntion nr cnnnp lonnnU*^ 
the 1 aw» nn(I tiMT-rtniii llit limit iif urh of comlucl 

Tlip\ Iwlicir witlioul exAti Rltcntinii In tin rndincr of 
llinr Itcltcf nrel thnr opmhm l»n\t jirmnlinp,lv Uic nrlim> 
nmt ^-nrmth UiaI tirlonp to K-iilimrnt lull iml the r!r\mi-^ 
or rrmne* tlwl ran !»c p\rn In rra^on Tlirvr nfTitiions 
wliirli nn now lindlnl m thnr hrart In the cnnlnrl of thnr 
fcllowf., will Aflrr^nl \y' the irvnoir of lift nrvl liplil 
with which thrlr fnilh fiml thnr liiLhr»t nttKr|>lion will l>e 
nnininlcil rikI n»lonr\t! AihI lunar the* Ic^'on' of thn 

time Iwnc ►uch tin nllrTvcinmc^ in Ihrir wnnnlh nml life 
llint thn nrr \cr\ rrluclRtilU mdiRnpil for tin tni«.r nrKl 
profmirKfrr Inil nl fin-l *ij,hl cohln* wwloni winch i 
to foDoir Ihnn ^ i nhnn t nil men tin (iinnil i n hn^lit 
HKil to which the nmnorv nrr nftcrwnnl hni-^ to n-nir 
llm n the Kill time of the »<iul Imni-'t timl conlain 
llie promiK* of IIk* iinr Tljc nftcr life nm\ In nion 

contented lnilranmn.I\ Ikt m> f^Iiul aim) joious Iwotliinp 
we ne«l to crown iU hle^ in|,— ont is tlwl tlie fnimlii whom 
we then letirn to laic nnel the opinion wjiirh wi then Icnni 
to fhen h inAl fLfiitd tlic t«“'l of time miil iIi-hctc llw 
esteem nnd amiroial of ralimr tlmti;;^hti nml wiilir cxjiin 
cnee the oilier Uwt our hmrU nmi linic depth enmiph to 
tlnnl. Urpcli of llml which God i Iioldinp to our Ii|h, aimI 
ncicr ofjttin lo Iom; the fin tuh! Kpinl of the ilniuphL llit re 
notldnp more Iicntitiful Hum n nmidtood Kumiundcil b\ 
the fncmls uplmldlnp the pnnnpics nml filial with tin 
cnerp} of the Hirinp time of life Jhil t'lrn if Ihev. highest 
hle<alnp« l>c demico If we Imit Item rnmiicllii! to eluinpi 
opinions, nnd togiicun fnendsaml thceohl ex|>cnenccof tlie 
world hiu exlinpualiCTi tlie hent ofi-outh >*ldl Uic luiui will 
inilinclircl} recur to Uinl liapjir time to explain to it-vlf 
what II meant b\ lore and wluit h) luippiiKT^s 

His o\ni }out]i lind iiiiderjjonc n special dis 
ciplinc blit it Iind not dnllcd the unghtncss 
out of liini, and he took imicli of it, nlongnitli the 
steadfastness of puqwsc which Iiad been matured 
in tlie school of poverty and mental stmin to the 
Council Onice nnd KiicUcr HnlL 

For the earlier 5 cars of Ins life tlie home 
correspondence lias been the best source of informa 
tion lor his manhood a good commentarj is found 
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in Ins letters to his friends. It is interesting to 
compaie Temple’s relationships with his fellows 
with those of other men. He founded no special 
school of disciples hke Arnold, and he can scarcely 
be said to have had a genius for friendship hke 
Jowett Both Jowett and Temple weie educators 
of the young, but, unlike his friend. Temple did not 
follow the individual life of a gieat number of 
young men with those evident tokens of desire 
that they should make the very best of themselves, 
which are given b)^ much mtercourse and a 
contmuous and wide private correspondence 
The difference is no doubt partly due to the 
fact that Temple’s educational work was chiefly 
done not as tutoi of a college, but as the head 
of a large school, and that in this position he 
would be brought mto contact with young life 
on its collective rather than on its individual side 
Partly, the difference must be set down to Temple’s 
tiaimng, which had thiowii him on his own 
resources and compelled him to stand much alone. 
The result was a strong conviction on his part that 
it was best for a man to make his own life : 
‘‘My bi other will always be glad to see you, and 
he will mean you to come , he will not invite you 
it is not his way but you must come all the 
same , he will not hke it if you do not ” These 
words, spoken to a pupil m early days, were true 
of Dr Temple always “You must go at the 
Bishop if you want to get anything out of him,” 
was the advice of the same pupil in after years, and 
good advice if given to the right kmd of person. 
Frederick Temple was not a man of many friends 
he attracted but he never enticed and he never 
allowed friendship to lessen individual responsi- 
bility , but his fiiendslups for those inside the 
circle were strong and warm His choice of friends 
was characteristic Captivated by cleverness and 
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abilit), lie WHS not pcminncntlj drnmi to them 
if tlicj were the mnin ehnmctenstics. Of corre 
spondcncc outside his owm fnmiU the longest and 
most eontiniioiis is Hint with Hohert Scott on 
his omi showing' his denrest fnend wns Hohert 
Lawson. In the former case, the attraction whs a 
sense of tlioughtfiil kindness received, and deep 
respect for ^minio learning single mindedness, 
and conscientious discharge of diit) , in tlic latter 
case the bond of fncndsliip whs sj mpnthj with 
a refined and spmtunl nature. 

A full account of the work at Knellcr Hall has 
been given in Jlr Hob) s Memoir’ Some allusion 
to it, and spcciallj vntii reference to its effect on 
personal cliaractcr will be made later on Outside 
it were manj incidfvtai isTEnEsrs — theological 
educational political — under which Ins life and 
mind expand^ The chief of tliese was 
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In tlie midst of busj hours he found time to 
cultivate his taste for cxcgetical stud) of the Bible. 

The b^nnings of it are to be found in Blundell 
days,* amf it continued through life, perpetuall) 
coming out in Ins sermons, and frcqucntl) form 
ing tlie subject of correspondence witli his son 
IVmiam, and of interesting conversation with 
experts. In Mr Scott he liad an admirable 
referee — 


Kx rm JprU S 18W 


Do you remember the paper j-ou lent rao on 
Galatians In. ^ ? 

I have thought about it often since. I cannot come to 
your view It seems to me \t)ry un Pnuline. The otlior 
instances which you adduce of S Paul s approodiing S 


FTe fpoke In thU keiwe In the Oolldhall Exeter 1897 
’ Education Office** Memoir roL L pp. 08-114. 

* St^ra pu 400. 
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John seem to me to tell agamst you The chaptei on 
Chanty is wonderfully unlike anything that S John says on 
Love , so unlike as to be a pi oof how vei-y differently the 
two Apostles must have viewed the tniths they taught, since 
they could -wiite so differently on a point where it was not 
possible that there should be a difference of opimon 

S John IS in fact always the ideal S Paul always the 
practical And this mfluences their modes of expressing 
even such doctnnes as that of the Tiinity S Paul always 
seems to ascend from earth, S John to descend from 
Heaven With S Paul, if I may say it reverently, the 
Lord IS the subject and Son of God the piedicate , with 
S John, it IS always the reverse The Resurrection is S 
Paul’s leading topic , the Incarnation S John’s 

For this reason I cannot think that S Paul could have 
used the expression, “ God is one,” to sigmfy His Oneness in 
the Tnmty There is an absence in such an argument of 
an immediate jpiacttcal relation to us, which seems to be 
-absolutely mvaiiable in S Paul’s wilting 

I piefer to take the aigument in this sense The law was 
ordained foi a tempoiary purpose and showed its temporary 
character by being given through a Mediator Foi God, 
being the eternal unity, can make no abiding covenant with 
any except those whom He so unites with Himself as to 
exclude the notion of a Mediatoi altogether 

Oi to put it in another way — a mediatoi implies separa- 
tion, and a covenant made through a mediator iniphes 
per’petual separation while the covenant lasts Such a 
covenant theiefoie cannot be eternal, foi God the Eteinal 
One cannot alloiv peipetual separation from Himself 

This you will see includes the idea of the Trinity, but 
implicitly, not explicitly 

Exegetical questions had then natural con- 
nexion -with, doctnnal A little later he writes 
on the development of doctiine m S Paul’s 
Epistles • 

Kketitti Hau,, December 1, 1852 

Dear Scorr Have you ever looked at all at the modi- 
fications ot doctnnal statement indicated by the succession of 
S Paul’s Epistles? Without at all touching the question 
of a complete or gradual revelation, theie is, I think, enough 
to show that the statement of doctiine was influenced by the 
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it>rniiM' of cxpcnrnrr li\ llir |ir\-*Aun of nmim boJ 

b> thr ntm nl of mnlmrrp‘\ (mild ll In olhm*’i«’ 
out litminp !lic Apo^tlr^ into nicrr irinutlipkTPs «ldrh wt 
rrrtninlv know lint thrr wtrr nol 

fe Tnuln cnHr |irrflr1mtp mtiim to inr In hntr tlwrll on 
tlip hinprlom. nt nw^Ndlonlm h( wn nrru'<ni of 

KtlilimK mnducl In (rrmrlunp nntilln r Kinp onr Jr-'uv 
Tlim or fotrr wivk nftrr In wnti-' llip lln*! F|n llr lo tJip 
Tlit-'snlonwns I vrn clwjilir rmU i»n nllii ton In lltr 
cominp of Ihr I^nl miridcnofdjn tiniiduh unmnirtl 
op in jnlunl »Tiilinp lint »rr luinIK mv niiTtliinp of pmwtli 
in pmrr or of a »nrk to In* done in tin norhl l>ofon np po 
TIh? Jcwh nrc ►imkcn of pi'Tn qinli nrirfil IG), Itiil 
tlir mo t »lnkinp clinrorttn tlr of Iht* I pi lie mini-* oul 
whm wr comporr Ihr |»ri vipr it I I JK miIIi lint In 
1 (xir XV In Imlli oiv^ thp Xpo^llr I nntinp rIhmiI a 
doubt of Hie Ilr*urrrrlion, In Hm one I pi He tin* h 
Irmlttl n if tlir «Irrtd oiilr «rrr cmirrmrtl in il \* for 
the hriiip thev nrv mMrrv<<Tl a* if in all liumnn jirolKilnht\ 
Hirv werr jturt of lirlioldinp Hir plonou tTnl with Hicir mm 
e>r*. In Hip other F pi He on the contnir\ it i* nil for the 
livinp tint he writer “If in Ihi* life onir «e liavc iHijie 
In Clin t we ore of nil men inml tnwmhfe"' Hie whole 
tone of Him fir*t Fpi He (1 l*heNv«-l n.)i» in fact oul 
wTtnl Chn t after tire dp'll not mwnni |>eAri or a 
K fiH of pnnlon, or expmenrr working ho|'e or the new 
avnlurr ulill lr\ the prmtrr dortnm‘> of rli'clion nnd 
ntonemenl, and onpinal lun ore pnnnimnt hen Tire 
Da\ of Judgment over'lifulow* «T-rr>Hnnp In Hip ktoikJ 
Ijiiitio [- Tho-v — I n.J lire l)rt\ of Imlpmenl lui* nrctlcd 
TJitn* I* n time of Imublo lo come lip-l II puU one in 
mind of (hi htrcnlh cimpicr of IviinlL, whirh Rr>l proiiiLses 
Hie Mosiiah and then mid* Hmt Irefon lie i>lml) ctimi Hu 
whole hind will lx. *hom wtHi n hlnHl niror nm) Hmt dnMi 
blwll come inich n* Imd not Irecn nncp the da>‘* of tin »v**|wni 
tion. So here Antichrlit comt** In btfon. rlirisL \tttM:m 
hca Hie reaitinp for CJhn*t i« tire Imilinp HmuphL 

Next conic the pprat mntn)\tr>tAl J pi Ucts nn«l con 
tro\cp(^ from iU imlurc tunn thi. c}t* from the fulun. 
lo the prv«nt^ or raUicr to (he Ab*ln«cL Tlit iden of the 
Goqrel in Uic 1 piitlo to the Gnlnlian* 1 not Triumph but 
Liberty r\fe in the s|)int /A/t lifi. nol Hit vrxi Jlie 
dinngo if jwrlmp* mtlier cnu*cd b^ c«rcuni*lni>ec* Hinn b^ 
time. AVc ennnot »co an} proof of a modified feeling wiUiin 
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the Apostle’s mind, but only that a different tone was 
required by his heareis and his subject Yet surely had 
he written on this subject at the same date as when he wrote 
the two foimer Epistles it would have been otheiwise worded 
His whole tone has become more abstract, more spiritual, 
less mixed up ivith temporal nobons of the future Tlie 
new creatme is insisted on The life within is a leading 
thought We wait, not for the Eingdom, but for the hope 
of righteousness 

The Epistles to the Cormthians succeeded the Galatians 
too soon to leave room for much change But if we compare 
them at the points of contact with the Epistles to the 
Thessalomans the difference is marked enough 

In the first Epistle to the Corinthians we still just hear of 
the Kingdom, soon to come, as m iv 9, and probably in 
vii ^9 But this disappears in the second Epistle, and the 
Day of Judgment takes the place of the Advent 

In the Epistle to the Romans we have got fairly out of 
all modes of statement which can be called aftei the flesh 
A whole future is evidently expected before the Advent, a 
future in which the Jews are to be converted (xi 25) 

Christian doctrine now rests upon deep spiritual founda- 
bons Origmal sm, hinted at in 2 Cor v 14, is clearly 
stated The Atonement is clearly brought out on the other 
side The process of inner conversion is traced (vn T-26) 
Redemption is described in spiritual characters (viu ) 

The relation of the Law to the Gospels is baced much 
more profoundly than in the Epistle to the Galatians The 
Law is no longer “the weak and beggarly element,” but 
“holy and just and good ” Yet again the law is no longer 
“ the schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,” but it is that “ by 
which sin took occasion to slay me ” It is striking thus to 
see the deepei statement absorb the shallower and yet leave 
the full truth of the latter untouched 

Now, too, the force of facts wiings from the Apostle the 
deep docbine of election 

'Ihe practical questions were eveiyLhing in -wnbng to 
Cormth Here they aie qmte subordinate This, of course, 
in part arises from the nature of the case But partly too 
from the movement of the Apostle’s mind, who is evidently 
much more attracted now to this teaching than he was 

But all through these four Epistles the Gospel is a hfe 
and not a waiting, while in the Epistles to the Thessalomans 
it is just the other way 
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In tin* jirofoundcst depths of humnu consciousness lie tlic 
fipproachci to Heaven, An Christian life groiva cvciythlng 
else dinirfs m companson with one figure whidi ever gronu 
in fulness. He wno looks back on London after pnjonin 
through it IS struck witli tlie majesty inth which S Inulw 
towers over all the town. 

Other tilings which scoraed of infinite luijwrtancc at tlio 
time sink to nothing before tlie eyes of the Apostle in 
comparison with the Person of Christ. 

The three lost Epistles arc hardly doctrinal in tlie same 
sense that their proacccssor* ore- The one Imago fills them 
all The example of Christ in the Epistle to the Pliihppmus, 
the power and indwclhng prosence m that to the Colossians, 
the life of the Church flowing from Christ in that to the 
Ephcainns. So itrongl> has this seiied him that he who once 
denounced God a wmtn against his opponents (Gal l 8, 9) 
now 18 content with anj'tning pronded Chrwt ro prenched 
(PhiL L 18). The Tnmty has been ^ust touched on 

before, now aeerns to fill nis soul The coming of Christ is 
again expected but not os before to judge the world but to 
change os into Hu hkenes* (Fbil lu- 21^ 

Is not thu the History of all Chnstian cipcnencc? Do 
we not begin by reading doctnnol statements and by taking 
deep interest in controversy, and end if we end nnght, in 
firing our thoughts on one Image onlj ? Not that we con 
come to that e^ ail at once for there is a vast difierencc 
between his erpcneucc who hath humbly looked into the 
things set before him, and his wlio hath poased them bj 
because he sees older Chnstinns need them no longer 

What do you think of all thu? A dream or a rcahty ? 
It seems to me to throw a light upon the Epistles, — Toms 
affectionately 

F Tehtlx. 


The following letter relates to a subject of per' 
pctual interest — 

I^ovfmitr 11 10X3. 


You aoe what u the end of Maunce. Do you not 
think that the tenden^ of Protestant Theology has made the 
question of Eternal Eamahment extremely ^fficult? The 
doctrine of Purgatory left an opening for the mind to escape 
from consigning the vast proportion of very questionable 
cases to etemaT death. By giving up that doctrine we arc 
forced to send all to Heaven or HelL The conscience 
VOL. n 3 k 
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shnnks fiom this Noav the Eoraan doctiine of Purgatory^ 
when joined to that of Indulgences, Pardons, and the like,. 
IS immoral, and when drawn out into the details of fire and 
the like is presumptuous But while we deny the Roman 
doctrine, we need not deny the existence, surely, of some 
means of purification whereW the half regenerate may be 
made peifect aftei death What do you think p 

This handling of the subject in correspondence 
with the theologian of standing may be compared 
with the careful way in which he answers an inquiry 
about it, made m later years by a former pupil, 
with the detailed reference to passages of the Bible, 
and finally to the pupil’s own judgment : 

To E M Oakely 

Rugby, February 6, 1866 

I fear I cannot do much to help you in finding 
books worth reading on the Doc U me of Punishment 
hereaftei 

The case is this the great bulk of Christians have 
always believed that the Punishments spoken of in the New 
Testament will Isist foi ever But from this general state- 
ment must be taken three large deductions First, there 
has ahvays been a minority (sometimes very small) that did 
not accept this Second, the whole Roman Catholic Church 
have completely altered the meanmg of the doctrine by 
adding to it the doctrine of Pmgatory Thirdly, the gieat 
mass of Protestants has always practically (whatever they may 
say) assumed that all except very Avicked people indeed will 
be foi given for Christ’s sake But now even these modifica- 
tions no longer satiny all men, and the grounds of the 
doctrine itself am being examined But this examination 
has in leahty only just begun It cannot be said that there 
IS any literatuie of the subject to ivhich a student may be 
referred What you have to do is to examine what the New 
Testament says upon it. The folloiving hints may perhaps 
help you 

First examine our Lord’s words on the subject, particu- 
larly S Matt V 26, xviii 8, xvi 26 , S Luke xii 69 , 

S Mark ix 44 , S Matt >. w 46 ; S Luke xvi 26 , S 
Matt xii 32 

Next examine the Avords of the Apostles, particularly 
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1 Cor III 11 17, nn 11. xr 20 Phil I 28 2 T]ic«. 1 9 
HcIxtI 4-C.X.2G llVLlria £Pct.n 17 2 Pet ill 7 
1 lohn r 10 Jude 13 Kt\ xx. 16, xii. 20. xxi 27 
xxii 11.16 

Next come the \nnouf modes) of inlcrprcUtion to be 
con^dcred. 

Pirst, how far arc the cxj>rcRdon^< Jowinh ? And here 
murt be conddered the peculiar frequency of llic expression 
“forever’' in the Old Tostament a frequency quite unique 
In National Litcmluro and alonp with Uiis frequency must 
be observed the meaning which llic Jcwh Ihcrcforc attached 
to the word Sccor>dlv how for arc the strongest expressioas 
mere quotations nrxl thcrefon as must aiwa^n bo tJic cose 
with quotations, lew forcible? See particulorf} Mark lx. 44 
as iUustmted b) Isaiah Ixn. 24 

Thirdl\, how for the expressions arc ligumtivc and if 
figurative in ir^fonl to the cliaroclcr of the punisliment may 
also be figurative In regard to the duration of it 

Lostl}, how for the expressions are purposely ideal 
IntcntlonalK leading u« in Ignorance whether the Ideal shall 
in an) ease be realised 

If you follow this line of thoi^bt and stud) )‘ou will I 
think, come to the conclusion wlnJi will be thoroughly )our 
own. and in which )‘ou can tlicrcforo corecicntlousl) rest— 
^ounics'cr F Ieufue. 

In 1850 the Gorham contro%ers) brought the 
doctrme of baptismal regeneration prominentl) 
fom-nrd. llio folloinn^ letters ha\c reference to 
the subject The tone m BisJiop Icraples Confir 
matioD cliargcs vras more direct and positive 
(anotlier illustration, though of a somewhat 
difTerent kind of the dilference wluch ho mode 
y^iii relations witli young and old), but on the 
\yhoIe the letters contain a permanent expression 
o'* his views — 

To Mr Sco(t 

JaMMOTj S, 1950 

Tbe Baptumal Service, as it stands In the Prayer Pook I 
heartily agree with on the whole but particulor uipiTjaions 
in it I would gladly see changccL Tlic words “ to rcgcocmte 
him tctlh Thy Hoi) Spirit” appear to me likely to mislead 
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In argning tliG cjncstion on grounds of Scnptuic tlio High. 
Chuich dnanes tend to lay do’tvn, sometimes actually lay 
down, that whatevei is said of Baptism in the Epistles then 
may be said of Baptism by us no’W This is not fan 
Baptism then, being the Baptism of adults (generally at any 
rate}, involved an act of will on the part of the Baptized , 
but, what IS still more to the point, it involved such concomi- 
tants as at once gave a stiong guarantee for the recmisite 
faith and repentance, and at the same time concentrated into 
the single act a whole life of struggle The Baptized nmn 
stepped almost by that one act into a totally new life He 
hvSi in the closest intimacy with new associates He was 
cut ofP horn many whom he had loved befoie He was 
liable to terrible persecutions That one act made it 
impossible to plead that he was not a Christian Befoie he 
was still free convinced in heart he might still say to any 
persecutoi that he had not joined the hated sect after his 
Baptism he could go back no more Without any reference 
to the theological question the step was irrevocable for if 
he did relapse, he could never be agam what he had been 


What wonder that with this notion of Baptism m their 
minds the Apostles and the Fathers should speak as if Baptism 
were in the most absolute sense the Gate of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ? With the mouth confession is made unto salvation, 
says S Paul , as if the one act by which a man definitely 
committed himself summed up the whole of the mtenial 
conflict and what remamed was nothing 

Still further, S Paul was converted in an instant The 
miraculous vision of our Lord worked in him at one stroke 
what in ordmary minds is the result of sometimes a lifelong 
struggle And I think it quite plam that the cucumstances 
of his own conversion always unconsciously influence his 
language Tlie form in which the passing from life unto 
death presents itself to his mmd is that of a single plunge 
It IS this which the Methodists have seized on, and repre- 
sented as the normal mode of conversion , wheieas it is as 
far from being the normal mode as S Paul’s case was from 
being the tjqie of the call of an Apostle 

There is, however, one passage in which I cannot help 
thinking that S Paul tieats of regeneiation not, as he 
usually does, as if it weie a point, but as if it were a process 
I mean the famous conclusion of the seventh chapter of the 
Romans It is, I know, a great contioverey whether this 
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passage applies to the Rc^cnemte or the Unregcncrntc. It 
seem* to me to apply to those vho ore boin^ n^cncrated. 
It describes the struggle from the state of jimoccncc (t^ 
unconsdousness of tin) up to the 6nal victory To say tliat 
this desenpbon docs not now apply to the Baptized seems to 
be absurd to say that the Apostfe meant it then to apply 
to the regenerate cuts the very thread of his argument. It 
is in fact a desenpbon of what wo all have to pass through. 
In their da}-8 so rautdi of it was concentrated into the act of 
Bapbsm tlmt ho who was unbaptued might be considered as 
near the banning of it, be who was bapbzed as near the 
end of iL But it would be absurd to say the some now 
The Roman Catholics, however and with them Pusey, 
maintain that Baptism is jost what it was that the same 
change takes place within, the same (not an bat the stone) 
irrevocnhle ebameter atta^cs to the ordinance that we 
ought to expect children bapbzed In infaniy to occupy the 
same moral and spiritual posibon as the Bapbzed would in 
the da)*! of tbc Apostles. If \ou pomt to the fact that it 
is not 50, they repU by laudations of the early Cliurch and 
laments over the aepth to which we have fallen. 

In short I will sum up thus. If you insist that there 
must be in any mans life one marked passage from death 
unto life, in which the greatest porbon or the whole of the 
mtemal change to be worked in a man s heart ii summed np, 
and if you call //nr Regenembon, then )*ou r*nnot say that 
Infiints arc ngencrated in Bapbna so far I agree with the 
Methodists. But if you say tnat the process with most men 
IS a slow and imperceptible one throughout, and m all men 
a slow and impercepbble one to some extent, and apply the 
wuiJ repenembon either to the beginning of this process or 
(as I think more nghUy) to the roost marked point in this 
beginning then I Imow no expression which so well suits the 
meaning What do jou say to this? I have tried to avoid 
expressing myself in c^inary metaphors because 

metaphors in such a subject after being used lor a little while 
cease to have any meaning at all and many that have been 
applied to this parbcular matter have a matenalisbc tendency 
clinging to them which damages the discusnon 

I have thought much on the subject. Perhaprf we do 
not qwie agree, but I am convinced we do not for oiffer and 
I should much like to know in what way ray answer to the 
quesbon strikes you. 
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January 14 , 1850 

When men agree on the practical view of a question, I 
think the chances are great that any other difference is but 
one of expression arising probably from their minds being 
Accustomed to different metaphors 

I ^nll tiy to explain myself more hilly m regard to the 
Baptism of Infants 

In the process of Regeneration it is clear that there are 
two powers at work natural conscience and the grace of 
God Hoav much is done by each no one can tell It is 
one of the essential characteristics of Chiastiamty that the 
line between the natural and the supernatural can never be 
sharply drawn And in fact the attempt to draw it and to 
claim for certain emotions a distinctly supernatural origin, 
while others are as definitely natural, has almost invariably 
ended, if pushed to consequences, in mere fanaticism 

This being the case, we cannot say at what exact point 
in the process of Regeneration that grace of God is given, 
without which, however far natmal conscience may take a 
man, it cannot caiTy him to the end Nay more, that 
grace may in some instances be given early and help the 
man over the first steps in his coui’se, in others later and not 
till he has advanced some way 

I hold then that m Baptism the infant receives the 
positive assmance of that grace, given then and to be gi\en 
afterwards in such measure as li%s ‘progress %n the couise 
suceessively leqmre'i 

The infant cannot, in the strict sense of the ivord, perform 
an act of Will , neither then does he receive the grace which 
will assist him in acts of Will And it is tins grace which 
men ordinarily mean when they speak of the gift of the 
Hoi}' Spirit 

But his day of grace is in his Baptism positively promised 
and inll certainly come , ivill ceiiainly come at the time 
i\ hen it IS best for him that it should come , but may be 
rejected then by himself 

More than this I do not like to say Baptism in the days 
of S Paul included three things 1 Instruction in the out- 
line of the Faith 2 Tire Sacrament 3 The profession 
of Christianity, with all its consequences, in those days so 
tremendous With us these three things are separated from 
one another, and the first and last instead of being concen- 
tmted into single moments oi short periods aie spiead over 
years Baptism at tliat time conferred the fulness of Christian 
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privileges. Uaptism in our day docs the same wlicn it 
involves the same three things. To the man who has been 
baptised in infancy, lias been instructed in ^'outh, and has 
openly acted up to his vocation when he could act for 
himself, to such a man is given whntci'cr was given in tJie 
days of S. PaoL The New Ttstament nowhere dlstinctU 
defines the portion of ^race assi^cd to the bare Sacmnient 
deprived of the concomitants in tiaosc dA}^ olwnjw attached to 
iL Neither can I define it 

The Schoolmen did define it And tlicir rigid theolog) 
has certainly influenced our fonnulnncs. But tlieir llieologi 
was forced to be rigid A sjwtcm built of syllogisms falls to 
piece# if a definibon bo wanbng Our thcoloin is not built 
of syllogisms, and is not therefore compelled to define 
ci-er> teiTO that it uses. 

Tm Schoolmen, with that singular muon of somlit} and 
honesty whiA alwa}i chametenses them define exaetJ^ the 
blessing of Baptism and add to their definibon an extension 
which u so cla^c as to admit almost all sliades of opinion. 
They saj that Baptism confers a character" and Imprcsso* 
an indelible stamp on the soul which never ceases to 
influence the whole man for the rest of his life, cither as a 
ttvonr of life unto life or of death unto deallu This, then, 
they «y is the peculiar privilege of the beptued 

But then the) proceed furacr to sa) that Baptism is 
of three lands by Water (the rcgolar mcramentX b) Blood 
(the death of on unbaptued mttrt)T), and by Rrc. Tins 
last they explain to take place when a man who has been 
unbapbrpd causes over which he had no control is re* 

gCTerated, notwithstanding, by the fervour of his Io\o to Got] 
The pectdiar privilege of the bapbxcd is thus i-ery widely 
extended And in fact the hmitabon here, vii “unoapbted 
from causes over which ho had no control " is so vciy dasbe 
that it would easily, without requiring a bit more wibtleU 
than the Schoolmen indulge in, admit the Quakers and 
Baptists. 

We, however, show a tendency to retain in some coses the 
rimd dogmatism of the Schoolmen, but to reject these safety 
vmves with whidi aJono their engine conld work witliout 
mischief The difference between oar dai^s and tlioee of the 
early Church in regard to the concentration of so much of 
the Chnsban s probataop into short periods is not peculiar to 
this matter The same thing con be traced in the eipecta 
tions which they had formed of the *peedy coming of the 
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Pay of Judgment In fact the tendency to gathei up into 
points what in ordinaiy life covers long spaces is the char- 
acteristic of all great moial epochs At such peiiods men 
live thiough a great deal m a veiy short time, and in looking 
foiwaid to the futme view things as summed up in one or 
two short revolutions, which yet when that epoch has passed 
develop into slow and giadual changes, covering ages in their 
course 


To Ml Scott 

Tanunry 20, 1850 

Petrifaction is woise as well as better than Putrefaction, 
and the choice between them is not so easy Putrefaction is 
offensive , but petiifaction is hopeless The one which is the 
least pleasing to eye and nosLiil at least contains the elements 
of new life , the othei can never hope for a higher destiny 
than the specimen-collector’s museum 

Some of your expiessions I agree in , others I do not quite 
like “Heir” and “inheritance” suit my meamng admirably, 
“ seed ” does not please me 

There seems to me to be a materiahstic tendency about 
the lattei expression here 

By the side of yom image let me place mine I think of 
the stieam of life in each man’s heart as a iivei whose 
essential characteiistic is that it consists of a mixture of two 
waters the one tliat well-spnng that comes from 'within or 
natural conscience , the other that gracious outpouring whose 
source is in the Eternal hills, the gift of God the fii’st begins 
to flow at a man’s natural birth, and though it may be slug- 
gish, may be choked up with weeds, may lose itself in 
sands, its comse while it flows at all is towards the sea of 
iramoitahty the sluices of the second are unlocked at 
baptism , it IS not seen, foi it flows underground, till the 
moment when it joins the othei stream, but when that 
moment will be is hid in God’s pro'vidence 

Again, “With regard to the expression ‘regenerate Avith thy 
Holy Spirit,’ I admit your defence as a technical one , but 
not as a practical one Our people, as I said before, under- 
stand by the gift of the Spirit that gift which belongs not (to 
use your o^vn expression) to the regeneration but to the new 
birth In the first place, therefore, a great many inevitably 
misunderstand the expression , in the second place, a gieat 
many unable to understand and unwilling to misunderstand 
attach no meaning to it at all , in the third, it is a convenient 
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hADclIc to ono part\ to tench wlml 5ccnn to inr rrmr \ nu 
will ntT'WcTt tcncli people the rnmnin^, of iL Ihit the cn^ is 
lln^ The csvnlwl clmmclcnslic of the CIuktIi of I npUfid 
Is thill ^hc tcncluri her [»coplc hr celling Ihem to rend the 
Ihblc the pmihnr rlinraclcn lie for mtli tho^ ]*mtestnnLi 
who Arc nlwn>* rmnp the Ihhic nnd the Ihlilc onlv, rou 
will aIwajw find tlial tlie jnmelttr nml hti living itJirc <juit(, 
RjpcrMJtle the Ihblc ns the tcnchinp npmL Tliis Ulnp tlie 
ense it IS Almost impos ihle to tench the mnss of iKopIc ex 
rcpl ihroupli njch phrases as ore oinrnt in the Hiblc. Now 
to nn onlinary mulcr of the Ihhic the pft of llic Spinl 
invnrinblv rnmns nml will inrariAhK inenn tlmt full influence 
which belong not to hnpti tn h\ lUelf but to conremon 
Indctil it must Ik* for boptism aixl conirrMon coinnded 
in the dnrji wlien the Apo lies wrole nnd lhc\ ccpn>s«| 
Ihemsclres acmnlinplr 

Mr own imj»r\*ssiaii would lie thnl ennuph stress was not 
laid upon Connnimtion. At pn>ent ills mulK lost in a mere 
form What I sliould wi h would l>c this. fnslcfMl of once 
In thnx iTnrs all Iwinp rollcrt«l nnd hmugbt nt once for 
confirmntfon^ let the pric^t of encli parish lie empowered (llio 
principle u nlrmd} conceded) to admit at Aiir time nny 
Apphennt whom lie mnj deem fit to the IIoK ( ommunion 
nml let then. Iw a short and i^ilcmii semrt. for ench Adiniwon. 
llien every three ntat* when tlie Ih hop mme round Ihoso 
who luvl been so mlmitted would he prr*cnlcil to him for 
confirmation Confirmalion miplit thus bt nuidc a wlcmn 
net tlio mcmmcnl (if I mn> so call ill of conitmoon os 
bnutism is of rcpencrnlioii. It should be lookcsl iij>on a* the 
dclibemtc completion of bnplmn, nntl not simplv trmlwl as 
A mnttcT of course Uint crerj one who was Inptutti was to bo 
confirm cxL 

Jlut tills is mere irpecuUtlon which perhap it would 1 k> 
mscr not to indulge iiu 

Kirtxuni Hsu, ./ft •y^ IKU). 
riiAnks for the (|uolAtioii fmm CVilnn, which I will 
oHTi lias completely Kur{)ns«l me. Nor can I nee, I confess, 
how to work It into wliat is onlinnniv called CnldnUnu 

I well remember lour Lectures on the iinpfinlonablc *ia 
Tlicy were tlie first Uuit ever gavo me a gllmincnnff of light 
upon tlie subjecL I linvo often thouglit of the djstincUon 
you tlicn mentioned Ixjtwccn tlie Lutheran and the C^alnnut 
one saying only the regcncmlo could, the others that only the 
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regen ei ate could not, fall into it The distinction is more 
\erbal than appears at first sight, yet contains very much of 
the difieience between the two doctimes 

I suppose you aie conect in sapng that the runnmg of 
doctime into details is a sort of necessity of om nature It is 
one which I am very much disposed to fight agamst Do you 
remember Aristotle’s remaik on a hand cut off from the body ? 
It IS a mere equivoque, he says, to call it a hand All the 
powers and pioperties by which it was distinguished, it 
enjoyed b}^ virtue of its umon ivith the body, and that imion 
ended it was no longer the same thing Such, too, aie lehg- 
lous doctrines They depend always for then foice, almost 
always even for their Uuth, upon the connexion m which 
they stand These techmcal definitions teai them from that 
connexion and exhibit them unsuppoited Baptismal le- 
geneiation is mtelligible when taken in connexion ivith the 
totality to which it belongs , auz the Chmch’s teaching and 
influence, and other ordinances But w^hen the Saci ament 
IS taken baiely and nakedly, and the infant baptized is sup- 
posed to be taken among heathen befoie it can speak, I can 
only say that Baptism was not intended to be so tom 
away from the Church’s system, and that I cannot tell what 
it may please God to do The same appears to me to be 
the case Avith the doctiine of apostolical succession It is 
Liue when applied to the Church as a whole, but ivas nevei 
intended to be split up into a number of thieads by which 
each individual Priest could trace his nght to act Oi, again, 
the Real Presence, it is trae when taken' of the Sacrament 
as a whole, including therein the Mmistei and the receivei, 
not true when assigned to the consecrated elements taken 
apait fiom the oidinance 

Soul-destioying and such othei pleasant epithets will not, 
I fear, be got nd of veiy easily Theie aie a set of people 
whose consciences oi sensitivities, or w'hat not, wuU not let 
them burn their bietluen, but who think themselves justified 
in taking it out in abuse. It is cutting off the heads of 
Hydra I am content to be called a soul-destioyei, if so it 
must be, however much pain it gives me to heai it, rather 
than to run the smallest iisk, now that we have lost the 
scholastic metaphysic, of binding ourselves with the scholastic 
fetters the fettei-s were baielj'' endurable w-itli the nieta- 
physic, Avithout it they w ould choke us 

I think what with one lettei and anothei I have given 
>ou somewhat more of a dose of my notions than it is fair to 
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call upon }*ou lo lulcn to. Hut I knou-^ou ore intcrcslctl in 
the fiubjcct fUH well 0.1 mwlf Pcrliom I mny lifl\c more to 
m\ *omo Ja\ Hut for lire present 1 nn\‘c <lonc. 

Kvn n Hall, JaHMry 30, 18.^1. 

\ou will not Kurcl\ denv tlint tlicrc ii i^uch a thin^ ns 
whnl the hvnnpelicnw mil con\-ennoa. I luivc hconl >ou 
tench iL I confess I would mUiercoil ilConfc^on Hut it 
corresponds within lo the cxmxnouM nereptnnee of the GooicI 
nnd without lo the public pmfciwton of it Iliis whollicr 
slow or sudden docs innkc n mst dinereiicc in n man« life, 
while with )our new it seem* to rao lo be slumsl 

Km r« Hall. Mr^rSI IKjO. 

In teaching dnldrcn I fear I tliould fnll umicr the Itend of 
those whom Goriinm cnils soul destro\'enL I should not 
besitnte to tell them tlint the x-cfj fullest mcnmire of diirne 
grace was Uicirs run far o-t thn/ cvuUl wtf it I should lend 
them to look forward lo a grow tli nnd not to sucli n mroicj'Mii 
u the Alclhoduts innintnin to be ncccwarv Within the 
Churrh it seems to me tlint such pnrox\nm3 enn only l>c 
right or needful when from some rwon the jiropcr growth 
has liocn elicckcd 

But I object most itrongK tocjmrcsMons such as “sullying 
Uic whiteness of their Ilantutmnl roI»c’* as if the IlaplLsroliad 
reoll) waslicd out Uic cnl tempera nnd tlar had fallen Iwck 
a^n without knowing it, I object nwwl strong!) to the 
idea tlint Newman so frequenU) tries to imprcws, tlint diild 
hood when wo know not wiint we arc doing is n time of 
peculiar probation, nml Uiat we uncomdousK make or mar 
our destin) by what we do Utetu 

Sudi a view I consider cascntiall) false 
I find no analog) for thw action of Uinne Grace like a 
magical incantation, 'Ihc ni)**tcr) of that Gntcc is tliat while 
it u abo>'e nnd beside our will it nets Uirougli our will 
Our will ran) be called tupcmatural for it ia not subject to 
tlio ordinary laws of cause nnd effect. But Grace is doubl) 
supcniatuml ; for it bears tlic relation to our will similar to 
that which our will bean to maltcr 

Tlio baptixcd infant has the grace in this sense tliat if 
tcld of it, ho can use it But not m the sense that if lie noicr 
bean of it, it will prompt him, restrain him, strcngtlicn him, 
quite witliout Ills concurrence. 

As to the decision to be given on this point I wish it to 
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be left as open as possthle Perhaps I do not think it as 
vital as you do , cleaily I do not , because you would exclude 
Gorham fiom the Minis Liy and keep Woidsworth, while I 
would guzte as leadily exclude the lattei as the foimer But 
I would lathei include both even mth the lesult of having 
two contrary doctrines put forth authoritatively I am 
quite convinced that this is a mattei where to secuie a verbal 
agreement does not even tend to a real one Why, the con- 
troveisy dates from the Reformation , it will not be suddenly 
quenched now The two parties have from the first divided 
the Chmch of England and each has left its tiaces on our 
formula! les Those traces cannot be obhteiated by a Pnvy 
Coimcil decree 

In oi-der to be quite honest, I ought to add that in 
teaching an unbaptized child I should lay much stress on the 
fact that he is bom in a Christian countiy, and should con- 
sider that blessing of Providence as conferring some privileges 
analogous to Baptism But I could not teach him that he 
had a positive title to Dmne Grace 

I have given you Lwo letters after I had thought I had done, 
but I should like you to undei stand me, and I should like 
very much to understand you 

In regal d to my objection to words in the Baptismal 
Service, you will see that I do not say that they do not 
contain the tiuth, but that they do not convey the truth to 
their hearers, and that such words ought to be used as would 
do both I should make the same objection exactly to the 
Athanasian Creed But neither is a question which the mass 
of the English Clergy will discuss calmly , and I should not 
say openly what I say to you 


Kneller Haj l, February 9, 1850 
The Gorham decision comes on Tuesday I beheve 
that it IS now known that it will be in favour of Gorham, not 
on the merits but on some point of law , the thiee Episcopal 
assessors concmi mg I thmk when I last wrote I expressed 
myself not quite fairly m comparing him with Wordsworth 
For I admit that Wordsworth’s view is leconcilable with 
our Liturgy, though haidly I think with our Articles 
^¥hile Gorham’s is leconcilable wth nothing in our Church’s 
system or teaching K the Church asserts at all, she ceitainly 
does assert that baptized children aie to be treated as having 
been received into God’s favour, and not as ahens and 
children of wiath 
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One wonl more nbout jiulre- |>cln fncliom* Hie 

thing w n quibble but I meant wmetbing It wrenw lo me 
that a Cliurdi mn\ die out tidier Into rhrin'ccs or Into 
Ihibbcans and IlarloU. Tlierc it no question whicli death 
to outward Nrmc npiiean more decent Uut there It nUo, 1 
apprehend no queilion which Icates iiiotl hope of new life 
springing up wlicre the old lin jjcndicd I rcallv fear tlrnt 
had we bred in our Lord s time we should, if left to ourwhet, 
Iiarc been soixIn templed to prefer the I*lianM?et. 

rorm\*H.lf, r lru«l we }ct luivendiflcrenl dcstlnv before us. 
J lie corrcsiKindcncc on baptismnl rt^eneration 
will fittingly be followed b) two letters in regard to 
tlicHolj Communion. Wlicn compared with wlmt 
IS said in Arclibislioji rcmplcs Pnmarj \ isitntion 
Cliarge, 1898 on Tlic Doctrine of the Eucharist, ” 
the} show tliat tlie substance of Ins xicws ^ntli 
reference to tins Sacrament also remains iin 
changed — 

To l/r Scoti 

KjrtTj.m lUu, Wpril SO. 10:52. 

I will tell )ouat H-elloa 1 con some of m} notions the bcAt 
I Imre yet been able to get, on thcpa.vmgcm 1 Cor n 20-34 

The idea of Uic LonU Supper 1* foundwl, m the Apostle 
impbca (x. 18) on the Jewish I once Offering It wtu m that 
oflermg that the worshippciw cat of Iho eacnficc*. 

Ihe idea of Uio I’cnce Offering a* different from the otlier 
sacrifices appear* to rest on die m^irtcnou* umtj of oniranl 
life. An animal is dbtinguisbcd from otlier cxiiling tilings 
b) unit) wlucli pervadea all its parts and \tt cannot be wild 
to belong to an) one. A stone ma) be broken into uuini 
ftoQct. A plant ina) in man) eases bo divided into man) 
plants, but on animal (I am spodJng popular]}, not 
scientifically) is destroyed b} division, and a oeparoted limb 
la a limb no longer 

This m}ftcnous unity was used ns a B}*mbol to cimrcss a 
bond between man and man, and between man onu God 
Those who had eaten of one ammnl were, as it were, bound 
together by the secret tic which once bound together the 
ports of the animal These ports incorporated in them seem 
to retain theu* mutual attroebon and to umko the eaten in 
some sense one flesh. 


Supra p. OOi. 
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Hence the sacredness of the hospitality whicli had been 
mtified by partaking of salt, the symbol of animal food 

To tear asundei such ties was something so much the 
more fearful and unnatural because the ties were invisible 
Hence, too, the use of the same ceremony at the ratification 
of a covenant 

And in order to impress the notion moie strongly, a 
mechanical unity was sometimes added to the physical by a 
procession of the covenant makers between the parts of the 
animal The animal thus seemed to hold them, as well as 
to draiv them, together 

The Peace Offering was one in which God and the offerer 
shaied the saciifice At the bottom of the Peace Offering 
always lay the idea of a covenant 

And some sacrifices, such as the Passovei, shaied this idea 
though they weie not stiictly Peace Offerings In the 
Passover there was a covenant made with God 

The great covenant m Exodus wiv (a veiy awful chapter) 
is ratified by Peace Offerings of the same kind, verses 6 and 11. 

The “ Blood of the Covenant ” was an expression refemng 
to the very same idea, and, though of course not distinct 
(clearly) in thought ftom the blood of sprinkling used in 
purifying oi atoning, yet originally used to convey quite a 
different meamng This blood still represented the umty, 
for the umty lay m the life and the life was in the blood 
Here too “ the blood was sprinkled on the altar,” that 
a share might be given to God In the Sm Offer mg the 
of the blood is given to God, for the blood is the atonement 

Now in the Lord’s Supper the same idea is to be 
maintained, and because we are all partakers of one bread 
we are said to be one bread, and by being one bread we are 
one body 

The Lord’s Suppei is a Thank OfiTeiing or Eucharist, not a 
Burnt Offer mg or Sm Offering 

The Apostle, however, is well arvare that this is but a 
^mbol Lire dead animal has not really a uniting power 
It IS dead, and the moment the life has left the unity has 
departed with it The bread is still more a mere symbol, 
for it does not even possess the mysterious umty which an 
animal has 

An idol is nothing in the world, nor is that which is 
offered to an idol 

But that which is nothing tn itself, yet when so eaten 
becomes the table of devils 
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In not the comJuNinn irresistible tlmt the hrcsid also is 
nothing in iLscIf, but wlicn ito enten becomes the communion 
ofthcllodv of the Lord? 

\\Tint, tlien, is the one IxkK ? Not the bread but the 
bread so enten or the wonhippcrs who hnre eaten iL 

In other words there seems to me to be on idcntincntlon 
of three things the Elcmcntis the ConLu-gntion, Uie Lord 
And if S Paul luul been n-ked whether the consccmlcd 


elements were, or contained the Bod) of Uic Lord in any 
he «ouId hnro rc]mdUtcd Midi an expression In t)ic 
bread so enten and in the communicants to eating there i* the 
Bo^ but the elements tJicm'-cb-ts arc “noUnng in the world 
'fhe Lord s Bod)* then^ are not the elements, not the Con 
grccnlion but the Congregation communicnling 

He who cntctii and dnnketli unworthd) uiscemeth not 
that Bod) of the I^rd to winch he belongs. If when we 
did communicate we did so discern ourscleck wo sliould not 


be judged 

I do not know what jou will sa) to this. But m) view is 
neither Iligli Cliurch nor Low C*liumi I cannot find tJic BenJ 
IVcNcncc in the Elements nor in the Congregation, but in 
both together though cerlamh if we must ciioosc rather in 
the, latter tlian in Uic former 


In condusion let me ask further what is jrour opinion as 
to this Supper Was it not their ordinar) meal? And 
was it not the peculiar pnrilogc of quite the carl) Church 
thus to consecrate to God the most common occurrence of 


life? A privilege on wliidi we trace in tills diaptcr the first 
inroad? Tor nhen S Paul desired an) man who was too 
hungT) to wait for the rest to cat at home he alrcailr prepared 
the wn) for the time when no man would think of^ intisf)ing 
hunger on laidi an occasion Were not S Paul « words tlie 


E robablc occasion of separating the 
bmmunion, before not discriminated ? 


the Agapo from the Holy 


I hope )’t)u do not think I am as positive and dogmatic 
as I see both this Letter and the last appear I liare not 
time to put everything In a diffident form, and I have stated 
much pantircly whldi I only want )'our opinion on. 

I have not Lachmann Iterc but I have a sort of rccollcc 


tion that bo leaves out ro? K<y)6>v in s 29 Has he any 
authonty ? If ho is right this makes for my new, I thinL 
It seems to me imposafbTo to resut the conduiion that if the 
Beal Presence bo in the Hlomcnta, d patr in tlie idolatrous feast 
there was a real presence of tbo Dovds in the victuns. 
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Knelier Hall, August 16, 1853 

I found in S Augustine yesterday a passage whicli so 
nearly expi esses my own idea of the Holy Communion that 
I cannot help sending it to you 

“Hoc est sacrificium Christianorum mnlU unwni cm pus 
m Chnsto Quod etiam Sacramento altaiis fidelibus noto 
frequentat Ecclesia, ubi ei demonstiatur, quod in ea le quam 
olFert, ipsa offeratui ” De Cvuttate Det, x 6 ad jin 

The difference in attitude between the above 
letters and those of the Oxford days is maiked. 
The tone is still modest, but a new firmness 
has come into it : the “ mateiials out of which 
prmciples aie made” are passmg into prmciples 
themselves , ^ the mass has become solidified The 
yeais brought further changes, and in one of the 
subsequent letters to Scott he writes : 

To Mi Scott 

Kimivu Hall, April 19, 185i 

The pin ivill not scratch you much, and I mil give you 
leave to laugh at my infalhbdity as much as you please 
while you wiite in your old tone of affection That I shall 
hke you bettei every yeai that I knoiv you, past experience 
teaches me to be piobable That I shall change my mind as 
to my omi leformmg infalhbility, I mil acknowledge to be 
very possible I have changed many opinions mthin the 
last ten yeais I may change many more, and perhaps 
back again, mthin the next ten And I see some of my 
philosophical friends change very maivellously There is 
bhairp for instance, who once was so philosophical tliat no 
impiovements could go far enough foi mm, and now lesolves 
all doubts into the simple dictum, “ It’s all square in the 
end , a singulai effect of matrimony in his case Youi going 
to Oxford certainly mil not keep me from it Nor am I 
afraid of Mrs Scott , indeed, I should have been much more 
so if you had not been elected than now that you have My 
mother, I am thankful to say, is much better God bless 
you, my dear Scott, if I have vexed you mth my un- 
sympathismg politics, at any rate you know enough of human 

^ Supra, p 490 
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nnturc lo «c tlwt mcrn mnCTnt«lfili(»n< nould Ii/iir I>ccn 
holtaw fmni m<* nml wouNi luite witrtmirti tii mudt irwrc 
thnn the pin f>tucL. in Utr ru Iiinn 

I lin\c clmn^l mmi\ o|iininns tnthin t)ic 
Inst ten \cars. 1 nm\ clinnj;c man\ more, nnil 
jicrlmps [inck ngniii witliin tlic next ten " liul 
the stil)'a;qiicnt clinligcs were j^wiluiil nnliiml 
dciclopmciiU iinnccompinictl with nn) noicnt 
mciilnl distiirhniicc but m tlic jicnod liLtncai 
18i-t niid 1851 the changes in some rcspccLs were 
mdical Tnic — like inaii\ of the greatest changes 
— thej had come witliotil oliserMition." To a 
man like I redenck Temjilc Onlmalion must ha\c 
meant miicli hut there is little rcrcrencc to it, and 
no record of the things which hnmicncd in the 
mental liiston duniig tliesc escntfiil jears. Oiil) 
at tlic latter date we seem to be looking out on 
a new world be bad secured bis roiindation and 
he bad bcgmi with eoiiridcncc to build upon it be 
was master of bimself Fs]>eemll\ notewortbj as 
illnstratmi, his change of nttitiide, are his remarks 
alwiit a new school of dogmatics — 

/ IWfl, 

I mnnol Iifiji tliinliiig tlwt t «li»gjnnllr throln;r\ Js 
VlI to be looked for which iHII aMnd Itoth tlir didirultici 
(fnilirrartioii find pctnfacllon).* I numol htln linnkinff Uiat 
tnucli of Uuil will cott^bl in dbtlnrt n fiiMiU lo define n 
do^^malimi hiUKrto never pmrliMil In Hit Clnitrlu Murli 
nl«» ik *ecm< to uw wouhl con bl In In^inp down brojul 
urtuitcnl rulc^ tnntm/l of dcfiniUnii^ Jlul Uiesc thltign arc fi 
long wn) off 

llicrc IS tlic Krtnic lone in Ins remarks miUi 
reference to the Athonnslnn Creed — 

/Jc/i/Tf IS. IM? 

I fun mont deepi) coniinccd tluil tlic cxprwiona In 
which JtclIgioiLi Inith nnd Kcliglouii ])t ration firo aixt niUHt 

' •fttfn p. TjOl 
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vary from age to age if they are to be real I am convmcec4 
for instance, that we aie not nora justified in using the 
Athanasian Creed I beheve that the gieat body of the 
clergy agiee with me But m spite of that they would never 
remove it from our services They would be afraid 

He wiites with something of the censoiiousness 
and assurance of a young man, and a tinge of that 
tone was perhaps apparent for several years With 
the glowing responsibilities and fuller experience 
of life came faUei charity in judging others ; he 
was more willing lumself “to refuse to define.” 
He never lost the deteimmation to hold the 
judgment m suspense on pomts of faith which 
were not cleaily revealed. 

The following letteis, refeiimg to his friends 
Stanley and Jowett as commentators, show that, 
along with a growing breadth of view, there still 
remained an appieciation of Chnstian dogmatics. 
It was this which diffeientiated him from them. 
That one so fully m agreement in many respects 
with the hberal school of theology should thmk 
otherwise on this subject seemed somewhat incom- 
prehensible to them and to many others, and by 
Jowett especially it was taken as somewhat of a 
grievance. But no one had friUy entered mto 
Temple’s mind who failed to see that behef in the 
objective side of Chiistian faith was of the essence 
of the man, and that he could not “ but speak the 
things which” he had “seen and heaid ” With 
the mental superioiity assumed by some members 
of the school, which refused to take seriously 
convictions that they did not shaie, he was quite 
out of sympathy. 

To Ml Scott 

June 14, 1855 

I am disappointed inth Stanley’s Conntliians. It is 
really a defect in a divine to be totally unable to understand 
a doctrme He can understand a fact, understand it well 
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eDough even to make it, ood what mtdllgcnce is equal to 
that required for creation ? He can understand a precept. 

But a doctrine goes beyond him. 

Jmly II IBii. 

Hie construcbre mama m these days is much more 
mad thou the destructiTe- Hiat a man shoiiJd rob us of the 
Septua^t u not half so msanc as that he should profess to 
reveal it afresh. Donaldsons Book qf Jcuihrr is another 
speamen of about equal madness. Do you not think some 
one miAt now rewrite S. Paul ? Not wmt he did say but 
what he on^ht to have said with our lights, you know 
— soraethmg in the style of Stanly s Pamplmisc, but bolder 

OMo£tf7-90 laas. 

I hope no storm wiU burst on his (Jowetts) book ^ 
but if it does, I hope be will hold his peace and let his 
fnendi 5ght his battle for him. Silence is one of the 
greatest of virtues. And assuredly the more all turmoil is 
prevented and the more calmly ^ the difficult questions 
such a book necessarily raises are discussed the better for 
all parbes. 

Three months later he retuma to the subject of 
Jowetts book, the Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Eomans — 

8 Rotai. C ■»’* NoTTnro Hxu^ 
Jarnwry & IBSA. 

I am rather disturbed by the sort of uneasy feeling 
which Jowetts book is occasioning still more b^use I 
think that m some respects it is neither unnatural nor 
unfair Tlie essay on the Atonement, read my knawtid^ 
qf hxBL, does not deserve what is said of it But it still 
suffen fium the fault which I found in the first draft of it (I 
did not see it after that till its pubbeniion), namely that 
it IS too negative. It is qmte impossible to make people 
understand that when you object to the ordinary statement 
of a doctrine you do not obje^ to the doctrine itself I am 
uneasy becanse I tbink it moch harder to set a misunder 
standing of this kind right than to avoid it in the first 
instance and he may get into mucdi trouble. I hope, 

* Earlier Yean “ Memoir toL i. pp. 70 79 
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however, that a second edition will soon be called for, and 
that he will then be able to explain himself At bottom 
the whole question turns upon this Aie we leconciled by 
being foigiven, oi aie we foi given by being reconciled ? 
The ordinary statement says the first, Jowett, the latter. 

I am quite sure that tlie gieat mass of Christians wiU be 
quite content if he mil only say that he looks upon the 
power of oui Loid’s hfe and death as the one tme source 
of our Redemption, and that they do not at all demand 
the additional statement (which he objects to make) that 
Eternal Justice demanded a victim Why our Loid’s life 
and death were the means used to redeem mankind he 
objects to say I never met with any but ultia-evangehcals 
who, when piessed to the point, did not shrmk as he does 
from the same statement But he has thought much of 
their view, and states his objection stiongly, he has not 
worked out his own view, and it is concluded (not unjustly) 
that he means to deny even the doctiine which they mean to 
expiess I daie say I shall suffer a httle m his company 
I met a lady the othei day who was veiy civil till I 
accidentally mentioned my mtimacy with him, when she put, 
on a sm’pnsed look and avoided all fuithei comersation c(' , 
any kind I 

But Temple’s creed was always that occasional 
mistaken expressions of doctime were a necessar}! 
condition of a spiiit of fiee mquiry, and were moie\ 
loyal to tiutli than was unthiiikmg orthodoxy. ] 
Tins conviction, which explains both his participa- 
tion m Essays and Reviews and also bis silence in 
many anothei contioveisy, is expressed m the two 
letters which follow • 

To Mr Scott 

8 Ro^ai- Chesceat, NoiiiNG Hni, W , 
Tanuary 20 , 1857 

I do not like saying much of the Jowettian Lectures, 
as you may well imagine But I am veiy, very sorry that 
you should have any annoyance oi anxiety m the mattei I 
suppose all times of discussion are times of discomfort to 
serious young minds , but that kind of discomfort generally 
settles dovm at last I can remember that when I was an 
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UmlcrgmHnalclftil * Lcrtumsnntl hl'^ Cfllcchclics, 

to di^liw nnd urr^^ltlc me rxcr'^i'clr I now look 
bark nt it with wonder bill it wm ntti enough nl tlw time. 
Proliftbl}’, IrowTTcr, Tail n rnutton wintl him from di^urlnn/j 
w mucli f« TowclLn phiIo^p]i\ ttia\ Hiilurb the pre^nt 
ulunlc5«. Ihil to make tin. hlud) of Dinnity renl 
and not in kjotc decree unxltling npjicnrs to mi jfimpl\ im 
po<MbIe Tlic quc^llon filwnv* m whclJKT tin degree of un 
wttlcracnt in cipcdicnL 

Our thcoloj^ Iirw Ijcen cn. t in thi Kdiolii.ntic nioilc nil 
K'L'itl on Logic, We are in need of nral we nrc being 
grmluall^ forreil into n thcoloc\ Imseil on pnyfholog\ The 
tran-ition I fenr will not be without much pain but 
nothing enn prermt iL Nor do I nee liow some of tlic 
dwruwon enn be kctil out of the tencJiing c\cn of Undcr- 
gmduntes. I or it entcru Inrgclj into whnt the) hnic to Icam, 
God guide right in the mnltcr nm! \ou ispennllr wlio 
hft\c no murh to make ^ou feel thi weight 

Somwo Hiuu Loxwnr 
A hrmary IW, IWT 

1 nm that 1 wild nnjUiing nbout JowclL 

There u no doubt a core«idcniblc dilTmnre between )ou and 
me hutnotwIint)oa liarcdcduccd from inv Letter I must 
have ccjircK>ed invi^df ven HI The tcniptnlion to explain 
U strong on me but if 1 luive ramidlcd tire matter once 1 
maj do no again, and pcrliam more. If were talking 
together we wiould mope coftil) undcr>tnrHl one anotlier 1 
will onU MV now tlial I do not ijultc ngrcc Ihnt ‘ mere 
doubU *^arc nlwa\Ti an evil, nor that all destruction ought to 
la* followed b\ roniitructjon. I think in man) poinU the 
nglit change H not from error to trutli, but from error to 
nvowal of ignomnct, \nt! further, thntcicn in those caac* 
where “mere doubt* ” ore on cnl n Tcacber often inatils 
tJicDi intvitahl^ ami wuronanouj/y, oa loit certainlj did ns 
Newman did ond as nil the llcfomicpH in the sulccnth 
ccnluT) did. 

There was a lighter side to so grave a subject — 

Kvtt n Hall, Amynd 18 , IFLM 

AVhen I wn* in Worccstenhiro the other day, Ilobcrt 
Lawson went once to his clerical meeting Tlicj arc reading 
the Epistle to the HebrowH. One of the body mtlicr sets up 
a scholar Robert Lawson had never been before, so that 
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he naturally kept silence On his letum he told that the 
scholar had enlightened all by his comments on /x^oxot m 
111 1, which he informed them was a word in use at Athens 
and sigmfied one who had some but not all the rights of a 
citizen, just our own case while we are still on earth, and not yet 
made perfect m heaven The Attic word, he observed, had an 
extra t in the middle, an insertion not unusual in the Attic 
dialect As the learned body acquiesced in this comment on 
/leroxot, I thought it might come in well in the new 
Lexicon 

The correspondence with Scott includes letters on 
Ecclesiastical subjects as well as on dogma. The 
latter were occasioned, as has been noticed, by the 
Gorham controversy in 1850 : the former were the 
result of the attempt two years later to revive Con- 
vocation. This subject naturally led to discussion 
on the relations of cleigy to laity : 

To Mo Scott 

Before August 13» 1852 

As to the Clergy and Laity question, provided you 
iviU lest yom prefeience for the decision of the foimer on 
the giound of then greater study of the questions, I have no 
objection to make This ground, howevei, admits all Laymen 
who have equally studied, excludes all Clergymen who have 
not studied oi who have a natural mcapacity for such studies 

Your comparison ivith earthly aftau’s wiU hardly hold. 
We do as a mattei of fact entiast Legislation, the highest 
eai’thly matter, to men who have not studied And we aie 
very nnwilhng to confine it Legislation by Lawyers would 
be anything but desirable A Parliament of Lawyers would 
nevei have done even the little that has been done for 
Chancery and Common Law Reform . There is a point 
at which study is mischievous It often enlaiges at first only 
to naiTow at last Common sense without learning is not 
a good guide, but learning without common sense is a posi- 
tively bad one I see only one way m which the two can 
correct each othei Let the man of learmng convmce the 
man of common sense If he cannot, let him suspect his 
leainmg 

There is one consideration more against putting too much 
into the hands of the clergy They are men, and like all 
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bodies of nrcn aro wull) prone to pire wiUioul knomrif^ It, 
wirtw wcif,ht to comndcmtion^ of cxpcdierrcr in deetdinp on 
quolionnof trutli II tfi Impovibtc not to hcc lluit in the 
nrpument^ on j\poiloIicnl Succc»*(ion ItnptLnml Hcpcncm 
tion luKtificnlion l)> brnth, Uic clergy nrc often unron^aou.'^Iv 
influenced b) one hhIc or the other prc«mting the nhortcst 
path to tlic end (pcnemllv n Tcr> good end) wlddi tlicy 
rwivc in VICK On mich quotinn^ I nould mthcr liaxT tlic 
unlcitmcd common Ktiy? Ihnn the warpcil learning 
I am wire tlml the clergy look nliloctrinc in a /jrrtrftra/ ” wny, 
not whnt Li the i>ot doctrine to pmctbc but irhat ii tlic best 
to preach. If Iprcndi Lificriy of Con-*dcncc Inm told it wn 
dangcrom doctrine hnt on earth lmi Hint to do with it? 
The question n whctlicr it be n true doctrine *^0 if I %ny 
that the Sahlwitli {1 nbrogntet! and the obarrvnnct. of tljo 
Sunday ii nn onlinnncc of the Church, if I «ar Hint the 
nrnnlxm in Uie Old Tedmnent must not be indrted on, AH 
men ore liable to lx; niuded b} thb feeling Hut the clergy 
arc liable to be milled by it in a jarticuhv direction, and all 
their dcaooni in lliat dirccUon arc to be mniccled- I lui\c 
gi\cn you a long acrecd Hut oa wo arc not dlwgrccing upon 
principles ^ou will not lie unwilling to we wlint Iwa to be 
wih! on my Midc- 

Kxcuxa II IJ 15, IKS 

I do not like to di^cuaa Con\ocntion more bceauic 1 am 
nfndd of vexing you I ahould liavc ivdd nothing about it 
perhaps. Hut I remember one© in 1841 at Duloe at n time 
when I was makdng my mind on tho^c iiiattcns I lienrd 
>ou lay that }‘ou did not think we were fit for Convocation. 
It inaoc ft deep impre^on on me, bemuse I thought it not the 
view you Mviuld naturally take, and therefore to be ascribed 
to some very strong reasons. I do not IkjIictc Convocn 
tion in nnif kcnso represents our Church I do not believe 
that the Clergy Iianj any more right than the Lmfy to 
decide points of doctrine. 

I say ftll this because I modo up my mind some time ago 
to be quite open with you on every subject that turned up 
between us. Hut I confew yourLcitcr make# mu feel that it 
will gi\o you a good deal of prun, and perhaps lower your 
opinion of me. 

KjrtXLu Ha uu 1 IKM 

ITic question (of the relative pojabon of clergy and 
lai^) In rcalify miu very deep, and I must make my meaning 
plamer "What makes me believe? I cannot believe because 
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another man tells me, not even if he be an Apostle 
Belief, the evidence of things not seen, is an innei 

conviction, bound up with life and conscience No 

man can delegate to anothei the responsibility of this belief 
At any rate no man ought But practically no man can 
All this, I think, you v ill allow me But heie come two loads 

We must distingmsh bebveen the faith and the form in 
which it IS expiessed No man can give up the lesponsibility' 
of settling for himself his faith, but many maintain that the 
clergy^ ought to settle the foim Some say of right because 
they aie divinely appointed I beheve that no man can 

allow, or lather ought to allow, another to settle the form of 
his faith absolutely He is bound to exercise his judgment 
upon it, and to use it as suboidinate to his oivn conscience 
So, too, I believe that no Church ought to allow any “ body ” 
but herself to settle the form of her faith Slie may employ 
a body of men to piopose such forms of faith, just as Parlia- 
ment employs a body of la^vJ'ers to diaw statutes, or a body 
of Cabinet raimsters to propose leforms, but will delegate to 
neither the business of legislation 

I am not the least afraid of a cleiocracy oi of clerical 
tyranny I am not the least afraid that the clergy -will 
be allowed to settle points of docUme I am afraid that 
they would lessen their power , lessen then power to teach by 
attempting to decree ^ I who love power and have to 
struggle against the feehng might and main, detect its 
presence rather moie lapidly than you do And yoiu 
answer that what I say is an aigument for anarchy will 
not hold It IS an argument for representative government. 
If persons may abuse powei, then see that you never give 
power finally to any one. 

Forgive me, dear Scott, if in eagerness I iviite positively 
Write back as or moie positively It makes everything 
clearer And I qiute nndeistand your dogmatism and I 
beheve you will understand mine. 

Let me put before you one thing moie which I could not 
venture even for the sake of clearness to be positive about 

^ The same general view is apparent in a letter to Canon LyLLelton, 
written after he became a Bishcm (I7th July 1874, House of Lords) — 
“ You turn to the Ordination Office But I find not a smgle word ui 
that Office which implies that the Clergy are to legislate for the Church 
They are to teach , out they are to teach accordmg to the lines draivn 
for them by the Church, and not a syllable is said to imply that they 
aie to draw those lines ” 
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Our Lord (S. John xvi, 7) couM nol fend Ihc Comforter til! 
He wjw gone awny For llte fuH action of the Hol^ Bpint it 
mvi necessary that even He f)ionld go He remained 

His overpowering peffonol presence made the life of the 
Spinl in the heart impo^oWc l*hc l{bcrt\ csscnbal to the 
working of the lIol\ Spirit was incnmjialjblo with cicn a 
Dinnc Aulhontv present In the Desk Is there not fomc 
danger that Uic clergy hy claiming a fimilar kind of auUiont} 
may in their mcn-nirc hinder the working of that Spirit r 

No addrtM a«d no daU 

I orn alwnpi rcr> grateful to have humiliU and a cliildlike 
temper rtrongly brought to my notice 1 am oultc aware 
that my new* and ojiinioas do nol dircclli tend to IiumiHlr 
in UiG fcnsc that yourv do It ts unqucstionahlr easier to be 
cluidlilc if 3^00 put yourself in the |H>sitioQ of a child tlmn if 
you take that of a matL It Is the cosier poUi to humilit), oik! 
Ukisc who arc not permitted b\ conscience to take it must bt 
glad of anjlhing which wnmi Utem of their danger But the 
easier path IS cot olwnvs the right one. To be converted and 
become oi lilUo children Is one precept and in mallec to be 
children but in undcrxtandiiig men is another The danger 
on^oursidc ii to persuade jtiurscif that jou believe when 
^Qu reallv don t to &Uflc doubts whidi ought to be fairl} 
met to prefer Chnstianilj to TruUi, wludi of course alwajf 
means preferring the tmditiorml interpretation of Cliristianltj 
to the true one. And Uiesc an. real dangers. For I am 
certain that men do fomeUmes delude themselves into behev 
ing that thev bclic^•c, 

Nor u m) view in its very cxlrcniwt form incompatible 
with reverence for aulhontv and a diildlikc temper 
Imamne a churdi in which all the ofHccn and tenchers 
shall be elected bj oml out of Um; bod) for n definite time, 
TC-cUgiblc after that time but not neccssanl) re-elected 
Do not suppose, however, tlml this is my ideal of a churcb- 
I have the acepest conviction of the povsvsr of tlie past over 
the present. And the Apostolic Succession has been a means 
of binding all the histoiy of the Church into one, the effimey 
of which lins been renocred only the more nuxAcd by the 
instances of those who have tned to do without iL* Con 
m, atism is essential the very first cBscntial, to Hfc, and the 
great conservative clement In tlie Churdi has been the 
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Apostolical Succession But valuable as this electric chain is 
by which the vnLue of psist ages seems to thrill us now, yet we 
must not let it fettei our limbs, still less strangle us altogether 
And that, I confess, seems to me the tendency of your views 
The difference between legislation and interpretation is after 
all only another name for the whole difference between us I 
should not hke to leave lawyers to extract principles out of 
decisions and apply them to new cases to the extent that you 
would The two in reality differ only m degree I suppose 
I need hardly say that your view on this pomt seems to me 
very strange 

The question of Church government raised 
in these letters naturally runs up into a doctrmal 
question, and the vehemence which he throws into 
the discussion as against clerical monopoly is due m 
part to the reaction in his own mind from the^ 
opposite influences of the Oxford Movement which 
had worked so strongly in him ten yeais previously^ 
The subject of the participation of the laity m 
doctrinal decisions is still (1905) under discussion. 
To the last Dr Temple would have maintained 
that ultimately responsibility for the safe-keepings 
and the right lule of the Faith rests with the 
whole Body of the Church collectively (lay as well 
as clerical), and, moreovei, that as doctrmal de- 
cisions are not merely expressions of abstiact 
truth, but legislative acts which affect the life 
of the laity, the laity ought to have a consentient 
voice before they are made operative upon them. 
He was always in favour of a lay house as 
supplemental to the cleiical Convocations, and 
amongst the last activities of his pubhc hfe was an 
endeavour gradually to give the lay house a fuller 
and more oigamsed participation m the government 
of the Church.^ Of special permanent value is his 
msistence on the prmciple that the clergy are to be 
regarded as mstructois and not promulgators oT 
edicts “ I am afiaid that the clergy would lessen 

^ Infra, pp 666-GG9 
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tlieir power lessen their power to Icncli b) nttempt 
iiig to decree " 

The Mew expressed in the letters, tlmt n sjiccml 
ralue of the apostolical succession consists in the 
conseiratiie clement which it bnn^ to the life of 
the Church is tliat which he maintained to tlio end.' 

The same topics of doctnnal and ecclesiastical 
interest contained in the correspondence ivitli Dr 
Scott arc found in the letters to Robert Lawson 
most of w Inch belong to this period. It is interest 
mg to notice the difference m tone between the two 
correspondences. In writing to Dr Scott he writes 
as the junior to tlie senior in wnting to Robert 
Ijawsoii the positions arc reversed there is alwajs 
about the letters somctliiiig of the freemasomy of 
tlie schoolboj friendship. The letters arc full, and 
fresh and free from all resene none so bght orgav 
in some places and none so full an outpouring of 
tlie heart in otliers. In 1840 both friends had latelj 
been ordained lemple was mining some ex 

E nence of pastoml work at DuToe and elsewhere 
insoii had accepted a cumey m Dei on from 
Leopold Aclaiid son of Sir Thomas, in tlie parish 
of Broadclyst near Exeter The letters begin mth 
pleasant clints on such topics as come up m close 
personal friendships, and on tlie new experiences 
of clencnl life witli advice tliercon from Temple — 
To Robrri IjncMyn 

Jn)f 10 , 1818 . 

I oai glad you Iftc AcUnd 1 con quite bclloro him R 
vciy likeable pemon nnd I luiw no doubt n nioro conflcientious, 
earnest imn to work with you aould not bod By this tuno 
I suppose you have seen somotlilng of your parish. I do not 
wonder at your complaint that the hooks you rood have 
clashed witJi your pmuous notions about visiting, etc. 
partly because ail ** previouB notions ” mitgt bo mtner im 
pracbcablo, and portly beenuse every book I liavo met with 
seans to mo to rocoramciKl a totally different sy-stem from 

Sssra London Slsmolr p. 10 
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every other But do you not thmk that m this, evidently 
the most discretionaiy part of a clergyman’s duty, the best 
plan IS to have no system to begin wth, but to let one grow 
up of itself as one’s expenence increases ? I am sure that no 
one person can lay down rules for any othei, or do more than 
give the merest suggestions in such a matter, because the real 
value of such ministrations must depend so entirely upon 
then thorough earnestness both of manner and of matter, 
and that can nevei be seemed unless the method pm’sued is 
one qmte natural to the user 

Heie, of course, one can do nothing but go about born one 
hon ’ to anothei and admiie the perfection of older and disci- 
pline in which the parish is kept But I lather feel a sort of 
feai of such oiderly panshes , all is so smooth that one cannot 
tell what may be festering beneath However, things are very 
delectable here to the cleiical eye the sqmre and the vicar in 
thorough harmony , the Church as full as it can hold , the 
school in most adnurable condition 

I shall be glad to be at woik again , especially as these 
good people, though very good-humoured and cheeiful, are 
very sensible and can neither be made to laugh nor to ciy I 
think if I stayed here long I should be turned mto a sort 
of happy vegetable, a smihng, good-humouied, broad-faced 
cabbage, or a great red apple ' or something of that sort 

Duloe, July 24 , 1846 

I shall preach a little this time just by way of 
carrying on the controveisy about di awing lots This, then, 
I will allow you, that a religious mind in full faith in the 
special providence of God will always think that Avhat 
happens m the course of thmgs is intended for his special 
consideration at that veiy time But I will not allow 

more than this How I hate the common-sense kind of 

life, you know very well , and yet I really think at times that 
it is less dangerous than the other extreme I should not 
ventuie to say so positively, for I know how wxong it is to 
chill warm feelings by cold rationality And yet such men 
seem often to me more sohd material than those who allow 
themselves to be perpetually on the watch for shght circum- 
stances and tokens That tendency to dwell on those little 
things seems to me often to weaken the charactei, and 
certainly lather encourages a dreamy disposition 

I ha\ e been thinking very much of your future plans 
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I must say I cannot see that you will gain mudi b\ taking town 
work I doubt whether it am be so difTtrcnt from country 
work, as to compensate for the loss of spending so much time 
in making beginnings. I cannot really think it would 
bo best for you to diongc If you cm sta) where you nre. If 
\au are going abroad that is a dlflcrcnt Dung I would 
liardl}, I tliink let an> cumcj come in niy way, if I had a 
good opportunity of doing tliAl but \ou will surely Icam 
more b} working well In one place than o} seeing a vnnety nt 
the cost of all that you see being but the surface Going 

abroiuk however is what will not often pcriiaps be within 
) OUT power It strengthens and opens a man h mind, and I 
think very few things nt \*our lime of life can be put in 
competition witli it os a means of self education 1 liaic 
giren you my opinion, )ou see, in m\ usual I am somctuiKH 
afraid rather dogmatical way 

Dtooc, -iMftui 13. IBIfi 

T\nth regard to the Inahman, I should. If It were 
in) own ease, tell him plainl) lliat I thought his Church in 
error and that hu Cliurch thought the same of mine but 
that as he wns dangeroush 1)1 it was not now the time to 
discuss ffucb points, and that what I should say to him would 
be such as no Christian would object to, and the pmyers I 
should use such os no ChnsUon would refuse to join in and 
of course in codvcrmtion with him I should do m\ best to lead 
hun to think of his poht life and to remember his sims ami 
put his trust in tlie Mviour 1 think Aclond u right in 

saying that he ought to be told it would not be right, T 
tlunk to let him think )'ou were one of lu» own priests, nor 
nght to your own Churdi to allow lum to think you a laj 
moju But to argue wiUi him would bo niadncs.s, and to talk 
controvcrrially irithout arguing would be worse. 

The passa^ In the Acts arc ren rcniarkabic but yet in 
it not clear that the very fact that has struck \*ou the givmg 
of the Holy Spirit before baptism, alxo struck the Cnurcli, 
and was considered quite an cxtntordirmr) fact? As an 
argumait it tells quite against tlio Low Cliorch jxjople for 
it evidently was a rare instance. But it is also a warning 
that though God has appointed ordinary means of grace, we 
liavc no busme* whaterrer to say that Ho will not dispense 
with them, even when we can see no reason for iL 

I cannot see why I, who hold the Cliurch to be invested 
with power from above, and that her officers have their 
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authority from her, may not recognise the degiees of power 
which she confeis, as well as you who trace the same 
difference back to the Apostles by a legular succession 

It IS always veiy difficult to diaw the line about forms, 
and one can only speak of tendencies But I was speak- 

ing of clinging to forms when society had cast them off, 
tiying to clothe a whole Church in garments she has laid 
aside, or to diess hei out after one’s o\ni fashion the follow- 
ing of forms as such , not the use of them nieiely In the 
case you put of a man praying and sinning eveiy day I think 
you misunderstood me , surely we, even the very best of us, 
pray and sin eveiy day But if a man weie to confess to me 
that he prayed Avith an intention in his heart to commit sin, 
and that he did not stiuggle with that intention, but even 
while praying quietly allowed it to rest on his mind, I should 
tell him he was committing fearful idolatry And this 

tempei, I think, gradually cieeps into a body of men who 
keep up forms ivhose life is departed But with individuals 
it IS only in o>LLierae cases that it can go this length , yet 
as is the case, I suppose, with all sins, ive often make very 
fearful appioaches to them at times 

Duloe, Atigust 21, 1846 

The young man who laments the coldness of lus oivn 
heart touches one very deeply How often a leal advance in 
real religious life is accompanied by pain instead of pleasure, 
by a strengthening of remorse and feai instead of confirmed 
hope ' It makes one feel ashamed of one’s own more comfort- 
able state of mind, and it is haidly possible not to tremble, 
lest it be but owmg to a want of a lively conscience that one 
is not m the same condition Of course such despondency is 
not right, it IS a disease , but it is so often the disease of a 
very earnest and lehgious mmd, that one is almost tempted 
to long for such a temper, disease and all I should 

lead him away as much as I could from the subject of his 
cwu coldness of heart, and rather Liy to fix his mind upon 
the love of our Lord towards us That feelmg of absence of 
sonow or hatred foi sm is m itself only physical , it viay be 
a sign of evil , but m his case I should doubt it AVe shall 
not be judged by our feelmgs, tliat is certain , and his will 
seems in the light bent, though he is perhaps weak of 
purpose I should think veiy earnest prayers, more especi- 
ally on the subject of our Lord’s Passion, would be the greatest 
help to such a sufferer 
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I nm vcn Mrrj to hcnr wlwl voti m\ of I cnnnot 

rawlf ux the unccrlnliilv Uuil i* KlOinf? round liiAtonral 
{toinU it uccmn to me, on the conimn, Hat cren cIaj we 
arc gcltinp nearer and nearer to n crrtainlv on I'UcIi pointi* 
nuilc rnifillainnblc before A* to Die jarticulnr mnltrr of 
tJic Mhldlc Apes LnoinnR notlunp of ‘ynpturc, I am quite 
A<oni lied to liear it doubted noirnda>» tlat l)ie\ did know 
the Scnplnrcs rrmarkahl} welt, and could quote tliem in a 
way Hint not one clcrpMnan in flflj couhf do now I do 
not quite undrrrtnnd wnat he mcami tin? prwil men, *ucli ns 
S. IlcmArd S 'nioma.i \quinas Scotu'* J npenn, I mppow? 
he cannot povsibl} >u«p«rl of not bem^, most ami 
mtcK aenuainlcd with them the mnjonl} of the clcrgj I 
^)loa^d think, knew Uic Bible In Latin »m fnirlv the VAnlnu 
and Go^N almod !»y hmrt, the ] *alm-* quite for ther 
pcncmll) chanted Uiem a^ Ihc^ tmecllitl ntKl tliough 
llicrc rourt hare liccn rcry man\ iji^nomnl pnest* who knew 
IilUc beyond how to read lltcir brcrtar% we must rrmenibcr 
that, though we lait? not man\ lail m that, otir cltmr 
arc a much ►mailer let tian thcim. The |>copIe ccrtalnb uid 
not know titc Diblc nearh ro well ru ouiw do not at all Jn 
fact, except the rcr> highh cdumtnl 11d» u our pnat 
f^ain, and one I would not cluinn for all )ou can |nil on 
the oUier Hide Imt I am rar|)n<rd at am ones Uiinkln^ now 
Ufcflt the Cliurch of the MWdIc \g& dnl not believe her 
lyitem to be founded on tlie Jlible and did not perpetually 
appeal to Utc Bible to confirrn every doctnne ►he wivancwk 
Ine Sioama Throlnf^a- of Aquinan j» full of (|untatiODa from 
every part of Uie llible ami i*. Jkmard often write* wntcnct 
aflcr »cntencc of quotatjonr and the Summa ha* been n 
■jwrpc.toiii cscT MTitc Vn ^VlI^ Boman CWrtii. n ^o 

Hie hupc parl> wlio an. onl^ waibng (waiting*) to hare 
Uiif point cslabllihcd it put* me In mind of the rc*oluHon 
of the Jew* in Germany la*l fummer Uiat if the Messiah 
did not come within a ^car Uicy would wait for him 
no longer Lomre the comnonson but it ii enough to 
lex one to see how people pmy at balHcdorc and sliutHc^ 
cock witJi ludi matter*, allowing Uicmsclrtu to be »wnycd 
backward* and forwards In no awful a dcdilon b) wch nrgu 
mentativc trifling 

Very soon the letters enter more fully into 
doctrinal questions — 
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Duloe, August 10, 1846 

I have been thinking much of what you say about making 
the Bible too familiar, and I think there is some danger m 
it . I will not deny there is danger, and very senous 
danger, more senous than I had thought at first, in msistmg 
on men’s rehnquishing the associations which are their sup- 
port, and depending solely on then own conscience and its 
pure law. 

On the other hand, there is very great danger of our makmg 
the Bible anything we please when we refuse to think of the 
wnters of it such as they leally were The day is past when 
commentaries could be wntten as the Fathers wiote them , 
making each text a sort of motto to which all profitable 
docLime which the imagination could suggest might be 
appended . It is true that Eusebius, perhaps, and his 
contemporaries had far more materials than we have for 
determining many pomts which we wish to settle , yet I am 
sure that we can settle them better than he, for we know 
how to use our materials for such a purpose and he did not. 
This seems a bold thing to say, being in fact in the very 
teeth of the ordinary High Church argument , but the more 
I look into the Fathers the moie I am convinced of it, 
because I see quite plamly that they nevei thought of 
looking at such questions in a critical light at all You 
must remember at the same time that I am qmte as much 
opposed to the Low Church argument which says that every 
man may make out the meaning of the Bible foi himself 
I still beheve the Church (? e the body of the Faithful) must 
settle the question , which she will do by means of the 
services of those who study such points and mtify by the 
approving voice of hei own sure spirit 

With legard to the domg away with fonns from which 
the life IS gone I do leally think there is fai more 

hope for the publican and sinnei, sunk in the bustle of the 
world and the love of debasing lusts, than for the Pharisee 
with one eye turned upwards and the other down tiU Heaven 
itself seems to him but a reflex of the vilest parts of 
Earth I think the separation of morality from religion the 
most fearful idolaLiy that man can fall into . . Such 

forms do not become “a channel of communication” to 
heavenly things , the telescope whose glass lias been starred 
by a severe ^]ar mai-s and diverts the view which the naked 
eye, though it sees less vividly, can see moie truly 
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Ditloe. J3, 1816 

\Gur pofltjon w dndeniablc arwl I mil grant jou all that 
you ray ajid pcrliAp* cron more than you would be Kilhng to 
allow 3o dangcroun do I think the kloloclartio temper, so 
very unsafe a \xnturc to drag up tares whenever ^"ou sec 
them without thinking of the wlient that uiaj be growing 
up with them, that I should even feel a great shrinking from 
nttempbng to convert a Dissenter who had been bom and 
bred in his error lert m roobng out hw false viewv I should 
root out true ones at the same bme. It w certainly a most 
dnngerous thing to be roobng up prejudices, and in a fn<p 
where, for the i^ividual hiiDfelf, tlie prejudices arc harmless, 
it seems wanton playing with mens soula But wl must 
consider others as well and, on the ».hole, I fear the 
shutting TOur-eyea theory will not do \ou have to choose 
between driving many a man of science who may be weak in 
faith into downnght in6deh^, and giving n senous shock to 
ordmary Chnstifln« who ore much more \-BluabIe perhaps 
than the men of science:, but, m proporboo as they arc so, 
are better able to hear the shock and if you prefer the 
former you have the comfort of thinkuig that jd twenty or 
thirty years the sure march of science is certain to turn \oar 
posiboD and the mischief you hasorded will have been aone, 
and that which yoawished toavoidwill have become incntabla 
Surely the best temper is ouietly to watch all these movements 
m the philoeophical world and not to trouble one s self with 
forming an opinion upon their doings it is imposmble to 
understand them without understAnding them thoroughly, 
and we shall only be perpetually misjudging them. And 
meanwhile we may by oppoung them be hind eniM the truth, 
laying a burden upon mens consaances which God did not 
inteno, and who knows? perhaps m our anxious care for 
those who are unlearned keeping from them what is for thair 
good, I felt inclmed to griimble at your letter because you 
seemed to me hardly charitable and I am quite sure too 
if you had had time to think more upon point you 
would not hare said some thuigs that you did I know 
you do not really maintain the simpIc-swallowing theory and 
yet that la what it would end in. Now you must not be 
vexed with me for saying this I was rather angry with my 
self for having said I wanted to grumble, but when you asked 
why, I have told you lest you might be imagining all kinds 
of thinga I am quite sore the most chantahle view tf© can 
take of evexyLhing and everybody Is nearest the truth the 
VOL. n 2 u 
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most chai liable we can take consistent with a rational 
account of the facts, not of couise any wild theory which may 
pop into one’s head for the purpose And the plan of 
closing up mvestigations on account of their danger is 
apphcable to individuals but not to society You may be 
often called upon to advise men, who are snaking their own 
faith without leason, to abstam fiom such folly , I would 
join with you in the heartiest mdignation again^ such vain 
tiiflmg But to speak against it in the absU-act, to advise, 
not mdividual men whose case may m some way or other be 
put into yom hands, but society in geneml, to leave off such 
pursuits, to attempt to turn the geneial current of opimon 
agamst them, is certainly useless and to me seems worse 
If theie be danger in such investigations, the danger will be 
best averted by those who do then best eithei by their own 
study or by their influence upon the general tone of thmk- 
mg to draw out horn them and bung into clear hght what- 
ever there is in them true and good , if that be really done 
we need not fear the dangeis Controversiahsts as such, 
those who simply attack, and do not study with the firm 
conviction that nothing but an afl mixture of truth could 
have drawn men into error, and with the earnest desire to 
reach that truth and separate it from the falsehood, are 
never successful, and, I think, always mischievous surely it 
IS the duty of every man by his mode of thinking and talk- 
ing to help on that conviction and to strengthen that desue 


A few years later, when Temple is at Kneller 
Hall and his friend has lemoved to the Diocese 
of Worcester, which was his permanent home, he 
IS writing about the Gorham controversy : 


Kneller Hall, Aprd 16, 1830 

Have you lead the Bishop of Exeter’s letter to the 
Archbishop ? The bringing the Nicene Creed into the 
controversy is very clever as clever as it is unfounded The 
phrase Ongmal sin was unknown to the Fathers of Nicasa, and 
the notion so far from being bi ought into consciousness at 
that date that they could not have meant what is now 
ascribed to them They meant that in baptism the 
covenant ivas sealed whereby all sms committed either before 
or after baptism were to be remitted It is by vu'tue of that 
baptism which made us members of Clmst that our sms are 
forgiven on repentance throughout life This is the force of 
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the “one" for bftptifin \% not to l>c repented Ilnvc ^*ou 
nn^ Hundccnnnl meeting etc.* About \ou or wHaI line ix the 
Diocese of IN orccslcr Inking f 

Put before this time it Imd become cndcnl tlmt 
the doctriiml mcu*s of the tuo fnciids ^rere 
dnerging, and it i^ CMdciit Uiat ns religious 
tendencies of nn opposite kind caused some 
nn\ietj a few jenrs before in tlie home circle, so 
Temples liberal dc\cIopmcnts were nn increasing 
trouble to some of Ins friends — 


SofmA/rSO, IH17 

Ml DFMCRT IloiFiT — ^ our Idler hn-^ nmdc inc feel 

very rad If lour «)Tupnlh\ nliould l)c Uken from me I 
luudi) know hoTT 1 should get on. Sot thnt I doubt nt all 
vour willingTicsi to nwke nllownnccn for me 1ml ^ct to find 
that what I wns doing and what I was tn mg to do vnw what 
sou couhl not <loiro to succeed would bo incxprcsNiblv 
jwilnful to me. \ct even tJuil we mud bear I mppovu if it 
l>c laid upon m I mr we for wbclher or not \‘ou feel the 
pain of diffcnng « acutch a* I do, 1 cannot xmiposc >ou 
not to fetl it at alL \l the ramc tinw I comfort m}*ralf 
mill rcincnibcnng m) own awkwnnlncM of cxprc>tflon wlion 
Aiguing which lia* «o oflcii called forth rebukes from you 
nmnl) becjiu.'s: I liod not expressed ni)>clf «> a» to bo clcnrly 
undenrtood. I realb believe tliat we oproc pmclicnil) much 
more Uian )*ou tlunk I renIK believe if you had n 
living j-ou would find no discomfort In ha^^ng me for a 
curate, nor would in an> wa> dh'App^o^o of my teaching I 
raa) have cliangcd within the last four yeans I mmit liave 
digged much. Dut it ii tlie complexion not the substance of 
my opinions that lias changed a cose which is more common 
in such changes tlian people usually suppose. But I do not 
think the bent of my opinions has clianf^ within the last four 
years. And as for m) now* now I cannot undertake to 
compare them witli those of Hnm|)dcn for I see plainly that 
Hampden did not clcarl) understand lumsdf Ho published 
his Bampton Lectures and was attacked for them. He soon 
began to mx that his position was untenable, and yxt could 
not retract what he had said for ho felt that it contained a 
tmUi winch ho knew not how to state in otlier worda So 
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he lepubhshed the Lectures with an Introduction flatly 
contiadicting the very principles in the Lectures 

I do not wish to diuw you into an argument, nor do I 
desire to mge you to look into books you had rathei not see. 
It was not with any contioveisial object that I offered to 
send you Stanley’s Sermons, but simply because I thought 
they would interest you What my ideas are upon the 
question of difference of doctrine, you ivill easily see fiom 
the seimon you have of mine upon “The Truth shall qiake 
you free ” 

I entreat you not to judge of me by such vague tests as 
my saying that I thought the difference between ourselves 
and the Dissenters one of tone, without at least tiymg to 
repiesent to your mind clearly and distmctly wheiein you 
diflei m doctrine from the Dissenters, and seeing whether, 
after all, you think so very differently from me But 
it we must diffei so much as foi you to look inth regret 
at my success and pleasure at my failures,’^ I must comfort 
myself with thinking that I shall surely remain the same 
to you peisonally God bless you ' Evei dearest Robert, 
your most affectionate, F Temple. 

December 27, 1847 

My dfah Robeet I am soiiy my pro-Hampden 

signature has offended Jelf It has, I am sorry to say,, 
offended many whom I would give much never to offend , 
Scott for instance. But I cannot say I retract it oi wish it 
undone. Good-bye Ever your most affectionate, 

F Tempt E„ 

It was a refreshment doubtless to revisit old 
haunts, though the following visit might have had 
a sad enough ending : 

V CiiEDiTON, January 14, 1851 

I came here on Saturday Yesterday I rode to 
Culmstock, passing among other places by Tnmty and 
Trinity Common It was not in my way, but I could 
not resist And I looked over the jolly view from the 
top of the hill and wished you were with me I got to 
Culmstock safe, did my business and started homewards 

' riie prelimmary ofier of appointment to Kneller Hall was made lu 
1847 
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about fire. All went nnht till about a mile from here, when 
my steed, going only a Butter and eggs trot, thought fit to 
st^ on a rolling stone. Nothing coiud save him, Down we 
came, and I was toased in a graceful curve after the fashion 
of a bather taking a header My hat touched the road 
first, and by being cruabed to pieces saved me, I suppose, from 
wutoe consequences, Ihen my forehead nose, cheek, and 
mouth received then* share and I thought for the moment 
that the left half of my face was sliced off I lay for a 
second half stunned — bo much stunned indeed that after 
the first concnasion I felt no pain till I got up. Somehow 
-an old tumble of mine in Wales, which I do not know that I 
ever told you of came into my head at that moment and I 
groaned out, Oh, Hompty Dumpty, and then laughed. But 
when I tried to get up I found it was no such run. After 
twice feinting I contrived to remount and get home more 
dead than alive. I put my feet m hot water and went to 
bed and was not a httle surprised to awake this morning 
and to find nothing the matter with mo except the rum of 
my beauty — no great loss perhaps, you will think but indeed 
for the present I am a fhgbtmi object, so that you see 
I am not selfish, rt is for the sake of those who loolc at m& 
However I shall no doubt be all right in a bttle tune. 

Anxiety did not quench affection and the sense 
of fun — nor yet his old lo^e of flowers — 

Kmtllsm. Haix, April ISVX 

Many thanks for reminding me of one of thejoUiest days 
in mj life. I am a sad bond at remembering anniversaries, 
for my assooatioufl are always with places not with tunes. 
But I like to be told of them. I was TOT renin* in not remem 
bering tout birthday By a painfril edbrt I kept it in minH 
and determined to write to you on that day and then for^t 
all about it when the time came. I am sitting examining 
SIX additional applicants for edmiiwion. Some of them rerj 
mce-lookmg felJowa One chap with a green coat, blue glass 
buttons, green trousers and bine stnpe down the leg long 
hatr much oiled and brushed and such a tie I Him if the 
powers permit, I destine for pluckuig But I will not judge 
m a hurry 

We have many flowers here, but no cowshpa Or, at any 
rate, I have not yet seen any signs of them. Tliey could baldly 
be in bloom even if we had them But I think I should 
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have obsen^ed the plants Snowdrops, primroses, peininnklesr, 
daffodils we bave wild and in great abundance 


II. Education 

The same piogiessive tendencies m Temple’s 
views on doctrinal and ecclesiastical subjects after 
he left Oxford maik his hne m regard to the 
University and education genei ally The influences 
and suiroundmgs of his graduate days made him 
an aident advocate of University Reform Mi 
Scott, with the natural feeling of a scholar, was 
hkewise anxious for the improvement of the 
Umveisity as a seat of leainmg and education ; 
but the anxiety was hmited by his conservative 
instincts, and, notwithstanding his strong personal 
regard, Temple regretted, on public grounds, the 
election of his fiiend to the Mastership of Balhol. 
He was himself, as well as Jowett, a possible choice. 
He writes the foUowmg frank letter to his friend 
aftei the election * 

Kimiuai Hall, April 5, 1854 

^Vby are you not an unmitigated reformer that I might 
feel unmitigated pleasure in your election to the post tliat 
you most wished to have ? Or why did it happen just now 
when, of all othei times, we who are anxious to leform Oxford 
feel that our labours are in the crisis ? I know you will 
not be angiy, though perhaps you will be a httle vexed, if I 
say openly just what I have been feeling, and you are so 
happy just now that the vexation vuU be a small matter I 
could not help wishing just now for some thorough-gomg 
reformer, because I honestly believe the present BiU to be 
a pool thing unless ivorked as fai as %t can he made to go 
m that direction It is the natural place for BaUiol to be 
at the head of the movement But, alas ' you do not take 
that view, and wiD leave om laurels to Pembroke. I know 
that m the class list and m discipline the College -will not 
go doivn m youi hands But my Oxford pohtics ' alas ' 
alas ' Do not be cross at my lamentations I am really 
interested so earnestly in the destmies of Alma Mater that 
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I cannot help wwbmg her to follow the patli which I believe 
to be bert. And do not think cither that I am not Rincerelj 
glad for }our own personal hanpmciw. I nni sure jou cannot 
doubt 111} affection now Goa bless jou in Uie work! You 
will have heartv pra}‘er« for your kucccsb in it. — ^our 
most affbctionate, F XEiirLF 

Do not suppose that I wanted tlie place for myself, though 
I would have taken it if offered AIj own wishes for it were 
very weak. 

The difference of view did not interfere ^nth 
mutual confidences on the subject of Unnersitj 
Reform, and indeed m man} of tlie points nt issue 
he had his friend with him The first University 
Commission was appointed in 1854 leraple 
w'atched its proceedings with constant interest. 
The subject uad been in Ibe nir for more than 
fifteen years, and before the Commission was 
formed many projects were afloat In December 
1852 Temple writes — 

ISM 

I hfcr of active movementa of vonoua lands at 
Oxford halls to be set up by the tutom cxhibibons to be 
founded, etc. All tbu, howercr will not open the Fellow 
ships. Now I know you mil be inclined to tear up this 
letter for that last sentence. But I do realij rejoict to 
see the old place bettering herself Oxford w worth many 
Cambndges yet 

He was never m favour of bmiting the free-play 
of the competitive system by restricting scliolar 
ships to the children of poor parents, us api>ears 
from the foUowmg extract fixim n letter to one of 
his Rugby masters — 

JvJyiO iBca 

With regani to and our Scholarships, if you 
see him will you tell him that we wiah to have os large a 
competition for our Scholarships as possible, and that poverty 
has nothing to do witli them? I shall always be glad if a 
poor boy getu one, but not if he gets it by a cleverer nch 
boy not standuig If once the world gets the notion that 
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they are given not foi brains and industry but for poveiLy, 
the whole plan becomes useless 

But mindful of his own early needs, he had 
always a special interest in promoting a good 
system of assisting the education of such poor 
students as were mtellectually capable of benefit- 
ing by it A previous Memou* ^ contains a letter 
written to Di Scott on this subject The letter 
was called forth by the begmmngs of the non- 
coUegiate movement, and by proposals for establish- 
ing colleges, such as Keble College, worked on 
economical pimciples , but its mam suggestion is 
the formation of a Students’ Aid Society, dependent 
not upon endowments, but annual subscriptions. 
The suggestion is much after his special method 
bold, unconventional, and placing hope of success 
moie upon peisonal action than machinery. The 
following letter has that special touch of antipathy 
to the old Hebdomadal Board which was never 
altogether absent from those who had taken part 
m the Newmamte controversy There is a germ 
in the letter of the gum humour of latei days : 

Knetifr Hail, October 11, 1854 

I leally am sometimes perplexed whether to protest most 
against the wanton cruelty of your temper, oi against the 
abominable hypocnsy with which you cloke it You know 
perfectly well that the first business of the new Hebdomadal 
Council will be to get nd of the old routine I grant there 
is no means of killing it so effectual as havmg in some of its 
representatives and tiamplmg on it in then persons Perhaps, 
too, the justice of Ingh Heaven really demands that the 
extinction of the old humbug should not be unconscious and 
pamless, but that a victim or two should suffer the tortures 
of its execution And therefore, painful as it must be to 
common human feelings, and glad as I am that I am not to 
have a part in it, I camiot, if you press me, deny that one 
or two representatives of the old system may with justice be 


^ “ Education Office ” Memoir, vol i pp 118, 119 
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cnglcd out and cloclcd into the new Boanl for tljc purpose 
of a mlcmn immolnUon. Bui neatly two would bo cnouglL 
And how \'our dcflrc of vengeance should Jwt; n^cn to inich 
A height of paasion fla to make )t»u unwilling to be wiUsficd 
wiUi a less number than six wnlhlng Wclims broken on 
the whc?cl, I cannot conceive, ^ou tin\c, to bo sure, the 
palliation of Iianngrat upon the old J)oard fora few montKs 
and I can make wamc nllownncc for \our sense l>cing niudi 
keener than mine of the abomfnatioas onl} now to be 
abolished But still, Scott — six' 1 rcnil) Uiink six loo 
man} Be mcrcifuL A incraful man w merciful to hii 
beasts, and sureK we mav strelcli a point in sudi a case and 
indudc the old fiends under tlic beasts. 

There now have I talked to j-ou ‘ns I used to do” 
But without joke, I scnousl} think Tour policj mistaken. 
You will have n Hebdomadal Councji of two anta^nistic 
clcancnts with nothing to fuse them, and the madiinc will 
conic to mischief from tlic strain of Uic [sirls. And these 
ronbnes arc n^rrr worth more than a weeks knowledge of 
them. 

He scents from afar tlie pros])ccts of yet wider 
reforms — 

KjnoLni Hsu. Oetotrr 30, lAU, 

I am glad tliat Walter has commenced tlio orcaniom 
•of latni learning How long will \cr«* remain a part of 
Classical Scholarship? The new Provost of Queens some 
years ago would notjomon indpicntagiLation for Univcnily 
Jleform because we declined to advocate the total abolition 
of Greek and Latin Oxford is jet a long from that 
but I doubt tuudi whether we shall long be able to maintain 
oxir prrtnii methods. 

Here also may be noted Ins view as to tlie age- 
graduation of scholarships. AVntmg to Dr Scott 
some years later he says — 

Exicm* Jmu 9 IBTO. 

With regard to school scliolarships I do not think 
that you get a satisfactory com^tition between hoi's of 
fourteen and boys of sixteen. Tuc groHlh is so rapid just 
At that pomt that two years take the intellects to a diiTercnt 
plane, as it were, where comporuon is fallacious, I should 
prefer instituting several giMes of scholarship so many 
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scholarsliips foi boys undei fomdeen, so many foi boys 
between lourteen and sixteen, so many foi boys between 
sixteen and seventeen Within these limits a sliding scale 
of marks is possible At Rugby we added 2 per cent per 
month for eveiy month a boy was under the maximum age, 
and we found this woik well ^ I should not alloAv boys to 
hold these scholarships aftei they had left school 

Though Temple was not now ui official con- 
nexion with the University, Scott consulted him 
on many pomts Temple was not afraid of bold 
pioposals, as the suggestion to allow an option 
between classics and mathematics m the Model a- 
tion School shows This suggestion, as well as that 
m regard to the History School, is an illustration 
of his way of going to the root of a question and 
of looking fai ahead • 

^ The same view is e'tpressed in a letter called forth by an inquiry 
of Mr Acland twelve years later — 

''My DiiA.K Sir — ^The question whethei (A) or (B) should he elected 
to the Dyke Scholarship entirely turns on the further question whether 
age 18 to be taken into account (A) has beaten (B), but not by very 
much But there can be no doubt that (B) is the abler boy, and two 
years hence when he is as old as (A) is now, he will stand far higher 
than (A) does now Tlie Governors ought, in my opinion, to decide the 
general question whether they will consider age or not, and make 
their decision a bmdmg precedent, and then let that decision govern 
the present case My own opinion has always been m favour of taking 
^e into consideration The quality of brain which profits best by 
Academical training generally shows itself early The brain which 
develops later is very often quite as valuable for purposes of life, but 
it does not ^t as much good (I do not say it does not get good and 
much good, but not as much good) from the discipline and cultivation 
specially given by a University If you are to pick out boys who could 
not otherwise go there, and send tnem to Oxford or Cambridge, it is 
better worth while to choose those who show young On the other 
hand, to let in Age lets in an element of uncertainty How much is 
age to count r borne rules should be made, and they will be but rough 
rules at the best At Rugby we added 2 per cent per month to the 
marks for juniority, and this worked well 

It would be tolerably accurate, I believe, to put every boy three 
places higher for every year that he was junior, and I should not 
li^itateto put (B) five places above (A), that is, six places above his own 
place, on the score of his being two years younger — Yours faithfully, 

"F Exon 

" R Bere, Esq ” 
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8 HoTAtCsr^’orr Noirixd IIiix, 
January 10 |Hs>7 

io Uic ncUinl mnltcr of the hnd cxnininntion I hare 
no objection. I wish raucit llml ^ou could di\ Ido it into two 
whools, one Lntin and Greek, Hit other Afatlicmatic*, and 
allow a man to pwt m either By Hint mwns you would 
secure a certain amount of real discipliitc (for no one queation't 
tlic disanline of ‘Mathematics though Uial of trench nnd 
German oc c\‘cr so doubtful) and \el let tn a new gcnemlion 
of minds. 

a noTAtCsrjrTsrr Vornim lliu 
Jannary 1HJ7 

The thing that I think nectls your cnrcful considora 
tion IS tlio Hiiton School Mo<lcm Ili^torv will do well 
enough for Uk; pass. But for a clans jou ought to have 
History from the licginning I do not mean Hint rtress 
should be laid upon a mans being able to coaslrucall the 
hard places in Thucydides, but be sltould know enough Latin 
and Greek to rood both Tliucjdidcs and Inatus with 
tolemblo ease, and slmuld ccrtainU be master of tlieir 
contents. Of course if a man is going to take up Historj for 
his final school he will give a lihtoncai turn to his exannna 
bon for moderations so tliat to rcouiro him to know Anaent 
Histoiy will not be all additional lauounmpoHisI on him 

Immediately after lie had left Kncllcr Hall tlic 
era of compet^tl^c e^amiimUons began Temple 
was appointed (clueflu he thinks, through the 
influence of Macaulay*) one of tlic examiners for 
the Indian Civil Science Examinations. He ^mis 
not mistaken in lus view tlmt a big tiling had been 
started which would affect the Unl^e^sIt) greatly 
and he honours it ivitli one of his shrewd nnd pitliy 
sentences — 

Kim IIalu Dtrrmbrr 87 IBJI 
Arc ^-ou going to make immediate preparations to 
secure a large share of the Indian oppointments for lialhol ? 
I expect that tlus opemng will seriously affect the University 
But I have a great deal of belief in the possibility of growing 
brains at de m a n d. I ou cannot gTw grams, bitlt/ou can ffrox 
talent 

' Letter to Dr Scott Joae 14 IBM. 
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Of all hib efFoits, howevei, subsidiary and 
su})plemental to the official work in the Council 
Office and at Kneller Hall, the most impoitant 
was the lar^e share which he took in starting the 
O.vjo?d and CamhridG;c Local Exavnnafwns This 
mattei lias been already tieated m the Education 
Office I\Iemoir , ^ but I\Ii. Scott was his mam 
hclpei amongst the Oxford residents m cai lying 
the scheme through, and the copious correspondence 
witli liim on the subject, wliich continued for 
several yeais, throws interesting side-bghts, and 
adds much evidence on the beginnings of a great 
undertaking. The first of the letters brings Mr. 
Acland on the scene, the son of Sir Thomas 
Aclaiid, to whose support Temple had been largely 
indebted for his Blundeirs scholarship Mi Acland 
nas ins chief jiartnei in inaugurating the move- 
ment. At the time (1857) the Temple family 
Avere lesiding m a house m Netting Hill Hither 
ciime Acland, sent by Lingen, to consult Temple 
about a plan m his head for improving middle 
school education bv examinations ; and here as it 
interested Di, Temple m aflei days to i elate in 
his httle studv the scheme wliicli ivas afterwards 
dcvelojicd into the local examination movement 
w.'Ls first mooted : 

llm M Crtr-iif-NT, XiTinNr, Hni, Ixindov W , 

/ arrifnri/ IS 17 

Ml aiAt' '>(rtn I hi\o a sclienio iii nn liead vhicli I 
\ou t<i tltink about uiul ^nile lo me aiiout ^^hc‘n you 
ltri\L I( i-'Un , but not to talk about ■^et I do not kno" 
Hhi'Uur \ou ktKa\ that last ^(‘ar the Socicti oi Art'' com - 
iiujm'xl a^ si-'lem ot* examinations for the members of 
tf' < h'usii's Institutes, and I >\.is one ot tbo examiners. It 
ucnl oH \*r\ ui 11 , ui- bad a ^ood mam candidate^, and 
a Sns nMiuitU<l tbemscKcs well or bettor than well 

Ibis \c ir tin' wjiole tlunt^ has swollen into gigantu 


I'ttir 5 1 ) 0(5 inTiri' Monioir, \ol I J'H 
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proportions, and if we determined to admit them, we shoald 
naTe several thoasands to be examined. 

Moreover, a few weeks ago, Aclond (son of Sir Thomas) 
wrote to tell me that he had got up a scheme for examming 
boys fifom the middle class sdhools in the West, and he 
wished to have the aid of the Council Office to cany out the 

J Irh. This has been agreed to, and I am going down next 
one to conduct an exammation m Exeter accordingly 
SiTndftT ideas are afloat (Tse^wbere and it would require 
but a slight impulse to make the s}*Bteni generaL 

The Government will not take this in hand the Society 
of Arts IS well enough as a leader of the Ifechomcs Id 
statutes, but has neithi^ the prestige nor the organisation to 
be more. 

Will there be any chance of mducing the Universities to 
stepin ? Mj plan is this — 

That the Umversity should appomt a competent Board of 
Fvnminers that theae erfloiiners should be prepared to 
ezanune all boys between certain ages presents to t he m 
under certam regulations that the eTsmination should be 
divided into schools to cover the subjects at present most 
needed by boys in the middle class schools that every 
boy who passes should have a Testamur from the ersnitners 
and tbe title Alunmos or Scholans in Artibus of the 
Umversrty, and should be consideTed as in some sense 
matriculate and that the expenses of tbe exammation 
should be covered by a small fee Irom every candidate. 

The University, you see, would give nothing but the 
title, and would have also the respoiuibilrt} of chooamg tbe 
f^HTTiTTiers. Tbe expenses would eaniy be met by the Fees. 
The eraminations might be held once a year at Oxford but 
also in the country wherever the local gentry chose to nmlp 
arrang^ents for that p ur pose. 

If Oxford began, Cambridge would soon follow In thu- 
way the Umvtrajties would give a guidance to these schools 
which 18 sadly needed And soi^y there is no function 
which Oxford imght more appropnatmy offer to assume than 
that of guiding Mucataon all over the country 

I am quite sure that tbe right to put “ S. A. of tbe- 
Umveraity of Oxford"" after onus name would be eagerly 
coveted. 

I send you Acland^ papers, which please to return m a 
day or two. 

If you think well of tbe plan I will go to Gladstone 
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about it and make Acland go to Pusey I am not afraid 
of being not supported by the Liberals, or Reformers, 
or Balliolites, or -whatever you call yourselves, on 

f '-ounds of reed objection But I fear that if it eniaiiates 
ora Balliol it will be resisted by many on that account 
alone I would rather, therefore, that you sard notlung 
about the matter in Oxford at piesent Youis affec- 
tionately, F TrMi*j,i 

The original idea bad been to ask the Education 
Department to conduct the work , but from the 
first Temple’s wish was to make the Universities 
responsible for it, behevmg that freedom and 
elasticity and breadth of educational tone would 
be best secured m this way^ He well puts this 
view m a letter urging the adoption of the title 
Associate of Aits as the designation of successful 
candidates * 

To Dj Scott 

Education Dfuautmts"!, Jnve 6, 1857 

I have another reason for vnshrng to keep the second 
A, whrch has more v eight with me than I quite expect 
it to have rvith all I -ftant particularly to encourage tlrat 
general els opposed to what is aiWcd py ndicnl education, which 
I believe to be so sadly deficient m most of our new projects 
of education Tire world is running blindly towards sub- 
stitutmg school for apprenticeship, and expecting the former 
to teach what can only be taught in the latter This is doing 
much mischief, as you at Oxford will easily under-stand The 
word Arts expresses better than any word I could invent that 
general cultivation of the faculties which I hope to see 
Oxford rewarding with her distinctions You may make a 
man an Associate for many reasons , because he has a knack 
in this Avay or hsts made himself known in that way But an 
Associate in Ai-ts -will mean a man who has got something 
of that larger and truer cultivation which is the best 
chai-actenstic of our University system 

Scott took to the idea from the fust, and Temple 
wished that, after the scheme had been seen by 
Acland and laid before Mr Gladstone and other 
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autlionties. Ins friend should bring the matter 
before the Hebdomadal Council lie proposed to 
visit Ovford on the subject, but a good deal of 
tactful management was needed — 

So 1 o Hni, fWwry W, IWT 

I am veiy glad that m\ scheme strikes ^ou os fcnriblc. I 
shall see what Acland will sav to it next week and then tn 
Gladstone. Perhrt|w you wifi not object, wlicn the ground 
IS prepared, to bring tlio matter before the Hebdomadal 
CounnI, if I write vou a formal letter on Uie subject. 

Eci'Cattok DcrASTMCMT April IS, 1SJ7 

Now give me your ad rice on it, Jcunc, from Ins connexion 
with Binmngha^ will be the proper channel for bringing it 
before the Hebdomadal CounciL But shall we be content 
with rimply putting it into Jeunea hands and asking him to 
introduce it? Or shall we ask him to introduce to tlio 
Hebdomadal Council that under his wing wo may say 
our say? 

I am inclined to the latter plan But the only day on which 
I can well manage to be in Oxford wiU be IMo) 5th, when 
I must corao a^ rote for Matt And then perhaps the 
Council may not be in a rciy favourable mood I might 
also come on the Slst or ilSnd and tliat might be better 
Tell me what you think. 

I mean if I can to pelt the Unirennty with such rcrolubons 
and memonals. Ana I think 1 Khali got not a few 

It may be well here to insert an extract from 
one of tne letters imtten bj Mr Temple to Dr 
Jeune, to whicli reference is made in tlie Education 
Office Memoir ^ It states very dearly tlie genesis 
of the movement — 

Nottoco Hni, April IB5T 

My DEAi iVlABTEs — I promised to put on paper the 
substance of the conversation which I had with you in Oxford 
a little while on the subject of middle class education. 

*1116 education of the middle classes suffers at present from 
the want of any definite aim to guide the work oi the school 

‘ Bdaoation Office " Memoir toL L p, 130 
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masters, and fiom the want of any tinstworthy test to 
distinguish between good and bad schools 

That the result is unsatisfactory all who know anything of 
the matter agree in pioclaiming It is constantly said, and 
said with truth, that many national schools now give a 
better education than can be obtained at schools of much 
highei pietensions The masters in the national schools 
know piecisely what they aie expected to do, and know that 
the Government Inspection mil almost invaiiably in the end 
bring into clear light whether or not they have done it. 
The masters who now teach the middle classes have no means 
of knowing eithei the one or the other They aie, speaking 
generally, expected to prepare boys foi what is called 
business Now this is so rague an aim tliat they may well 
be forgiven if they miss the piopei means to reach it But 
even if they so thoroughly understand their duties as to give 
piecisely what is wanted, they have no means of convincing 
the parents of their pupils that they aie doing so In not a 
few instances the paients are misled into prefemng what 
makes a show to what is really useful, and I have known a 
case wheie a very efficient master was driven away by the 
competition of one in eveiy way his inferior, simply because 
the lattei taught a shoivy but quite useless kind of penman- 
ship In all cases the plausible puffer has a most unfair 
advantage ovei the thorough teacher , an advantage which 
would mstantly disappear if the rvork of the tivo weie 
brought to any real test 

This neglected condition of the education of the middle 
class becomes moie striking when contrasted -with the great 
effoiTs made to improve the education both of those above 
and those below that class The Umversities, which have 
been to a great extent occupied by the upper class, are 
actively engaged in lmplo^ung their system The Govern- 
ment bas spent two millions and a half upon the lowei class, 
and IS still spending at the rate of half a million a yeai 
But nothing whatever is done for those who he between 

And this neglected class has a very wide range, including 
many who are socially on a level with some of those who 
enter the Umversities, and a few of the more active-mmded 
among those who are taught in oui national schools Here 
are to be found, ivithout doubt, the great body of our voters, 
of our taxpayers, of om ratepayers It is obviously uiong 
to leave them out of sight when speaking of the education of 
the country 
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The remedy I believe, u in the IiAnds of the Univ'creitics. 
If Oxford and Cambridge were to undertake the taak of 
guiding and testing the instruction given in the schools of 
rrhichl am tpcolang, I am confident that their guidance 
would be gladly accepted, would spccdil> remed} the emts 
that I have described, would confer a CTcat benefit on the 
country and would react most bencfiaally' on the Umverabes 
themselves by increasing their popularity and the general 
flense of their value. 

I do not think any complicated scheme is needful for this 
purpose, '^^^lat I should propose would be this — 

that the Umvemly should confer some such htlc ns 
Associate m Arts on every person who passed an exomina 
bon before examiners appointed either by the Hebdomadal 
Council or by a Hcl^ucy, as might be thought best 

This eiammabon should pretty nearly follow tlio pre- 
cedent »et by the present final schools. An exarmnnbon of 
a somewhat similar Idnd to what I am proposing is to be 
tned m Devonshire this summer, at the suggesbon of 3\Ir 
Acland and the way in «hich it has ocen welcomed 

by the classes for which it is intended proves that it suits 
thar case.* 

Siiortly afterwards Temple was m Exeter to take 
part in the examination of middle schools m the 
West, which liad been the original idea m Mr 
Acland s mmd. He is eager and m good spints, 
but not a little anxious as to tlie fate wluch nuglit 
befall the proposed statute when laid before the 
University of Oxford *I shall look for news at 
Exeter to morrow morning witli the greatest 
anxiety he writes to Dr Scott before starting 
And again he returns to the subject — 

EU7I.X, Junt 17 1857 

I am extremely anxioas about to-morrow 
To-morrow evening we have a great gathering here about 
the Middle Class sch^e. I shaJI have to speak and want 
to know what cue to take. I wish you wouid telegraph to 
me at the Clarence Hotel and let me know the result as 


^ (X^rd Ajtoeitte in ArU EM^aluotiim . 
£«q Ihibllahen — Bidfwar (Loiuioa) Fuker 
(CwbrUge) l&fiS. 

VOL. U 


p. 76,^ T D Acland 
(Oirord) Micmillan 
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soon as it is settled We are in great force, and the 

Schoolmasters delighted 

The meeting at Exeter, on June 18, 1857, was 
large and enthusiastic, and long lemembeied in the 
city on its own account, and also for the speech 
which first intioduced ]\Ii Temple to the notice of 
his future diocese * 

I do not tlunk that when Mi Acland first pioposed 
to hold these examinations he himself had the slightest idea 
and most ceitainly when I heard fiom lum I had not the 
slightest idea of what was to come out of his pioposition It 
appeared at fiist sight to be a proposal to do something 
towards the improvement of the schools in the western 
counties, but as it ivent on, and the more it was discussed, 
the more it seemed to groiv undei our liands It vns put fii’st 
before a few members of the Universities, vho accepted it, as 
they said themselves, “ inth the greatest delight,” and it was 
only doubted whether it vas possible to expect that the country 
at large would follow up the movement which had been com- 
menced It was followed up by applying to diffeient parties 
in the countr}^, and eveiyivheie it was taken up vith the 
warmest interest, and memorials poured in as fast almost 
as they could receive them, praying the Universities to 
adopt some scheme not foi the Western counties only, but 
for the whole of England These memonals ireie presented 
to the Universities, and several of us who were most interested 
in the subject apphed to the authorities of Oxford fiist, 
and afterwards to Cambridge explaining what it was we 
had been thinking of, and hoiv the counby was prepared to 
support it in so hearty a manner if the Universities ivould 
take it up I was m Oxford on a Friday, with several other 
gentlemen, and appeared befoie a committee of the Heb- 
domadal Council, and they (the Council) had a statute 
printed, and ready to be piesented to the Council on the 
Monday following I was also at Cambridge on a Friday, 
and on the Monday following the Council of that University 
had their report ready, and were prepared to go forward 
with the plan so that both Universities showed the 
heartiest interest m what was proposed to be done The 
interest still contmues, and can be seen even at this 
moment nhe University of Oxford this day has passed 

the statute which vull commence a system of examinations, and 
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mil confer the title of ABsoemte of Arts of the Umverait} on 
all those who come for pTnminntion and are able to pass it. 
Iliere is the very strong^ reason for accepting the offer of 
the Univemhea, There are strong reasons why they 

should do it, and why they can do it better than any other 
bodies that ran be nAmed, WTintcvcr there is in Oxford 
and Cambridge that is faulty (and I do not mean to say' 
they have no faults), these faults they ore doing their 
very utmost to amend os fast as they can, and they have 
also some great merits. In the first place, the Umver 
sities have an excellent method of teaching They 
not always have endeavoured to teaidi the right thing It 
If posaiWe that their system is too exclusive, and it may be 
a great improvement — in fact, I think it would be a very 
great improvement — to introdnce other subjects into the 
Umversity coarse. The UniveiBities hare, indeed, already 
shown that they thml thjA would be an improvement, by 
enlaiging their course so as to admit other subjects whicn 
have bera hitherto excluded. But witbui the range of the 
subjects taught, the Universibes certainly have a method of 
tpflrhing which I do not think can be rivalled by any in the 
world — that method of teaching which makes the learning 
really a port of the leonicr $ miod There is a very great 
difference between stuffing a mans brams mtb a certain 
amount of knowledge, and workup that knowledge upon 
hif character and upon the powers of bis mmd so as to turn 
him out really more of a man than he was before. It is 
this latter mode that is the ment of the University system 
of this co untry It is acknowledged everywhere that the 
men who are turned out of the Universities of this country 
do show that they axe really elevated above what they were 
before and that the knowledge they have gained has not 
been merely so mneh mfonnatioD taken out of a book and 
shoved, as it were, bodily into tbeir beads. This gr^t merit 
of the Universities constitutes them, beyond all others in 
Europe, the best guides that con be taken for the improve- 
ment of educabon in generak But there m another merit, 
and it IS this — I have never heard and I am sure I never 
shall bear one single word against tbe absolute impartiobty 
of their decisions. The Umversibes are known for tms — that 
when the ATummers pve their decuions upon the eianunabon, 
they may indeed maw miftakes, but there is tbe most 
rigid absolute jusbee as far as mar^ can secure iL This is a 
reason why th^ should be entrusted with such a work as 
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that to which I have alluded I may add something raoie 
that the Univeisities ceidainly have lunmng thiough them 
& high tone and a high pimciple, which places them at the 
head of all education in this counUy No man can have 
hved long in them without feeling that with all their 
faults, these faults are nevei such as to interfeie ivith that 
kind of nobleness of chaiacter which has always distin- 
guished them from the hist But, besides all this, theie is 
still something further to be said as the reason for putting 
the Univeisities forwaid as the guides of education in this 
country Everjrthing we do foi the country at laige should 
be of a character to bmd all classes together The Umvei- 
sities educate the membeis, oi a consideiable portion of 
the membeis, of what aie called the learned piofessions 
The Universities also educate the gieat body of the uppei 
class It IS of the gieatest importance that there should 
be a strong opmion entertained of the importance of binding 
together this class mth all the other classes in the conntiy , 
and the Umversities should be made to feel thnt they 
have an interest in the education of all England, and all 
England should be made to feel that they have an inteiest in 
the prosperity and excellence of the Universities It is ivith 
this hope that we liave attempted to persuade the Universities 
to undertake the woik, as well as a considerable body who are 
interested in the education of those who do not go to the 
Umversities, to support them I was asked to speak to 

you on the subject in geneial, and on that part of the 
examination which I have had more paificulaily entrusted to 
my charge That which I have to deal with has been more 
especially language and literature The viva voce examina- 
tions and the papers on these two subjects have chiefly 
engaged my attention We lay very great stress upon this ■ 
part of the exammation, because we think that it is of 
pecuhar value. It is so, because it is quite ceifam that one 
of the most important things you can do foi any man is to 
teach him to thmk clearly, and there is no study which can 
better conduce towards clearness of thought than the study of 
language I mean, of couise, the study of language in a 
rational way I do not mean a meie system of routme a 
getting up of meie mceties which are to be remembered 
without the power of using them, but that power of language 
which enables a man exactly to understand his own woids and 
exactly to understand another man’s words Side by side 
ivith the study of language stands that of hteiatuie If 
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nomc other rtudic*, Kudi rm iiiAOicnutUrH nnd other sciences, 
have a greater nuIuc in culUvntIng Hie power of clear think 
ing, literature has the advantage o\er them in another 
rcjfpcct and that is, by this kind of«lud\ }ou do something 
more than fill the head It w through the stud> of our 
great wnters that we umlcrstnnd the i«)'mpntlir which binds 
man to man it is in the studv of the works of great 
author* — such as ShakesnKjare, Milton, llurkc, am! such men 
as tlicse — that we find IJiat which readies the heart These 
works not onl} enable a man to understand his fellow man, 
but they make him proud of his countrv, and llic} fill him 
with a warm feeling towards the past ami with hope for tlic 
future.* 




Willie at Exeter lie liad beard from Scott of the 
acceptance of the Sclicmc by the Oxford Con 
\ocation nnd ^nt)te ^ntb a good deal of prescience 
as to tlic future outcome of tbe enterprise — 

I think wo liavo won the battle and I must sa\ that the 
Committee deserve great credit for the waj in winch they 
have fouglit it I never cT]*ccte<l a more complete Wctoiy 
and for the last few da^a I cai|)octcd nothing hut defeat / 
hare VUtle doubt that me h(nr ptanted a vrri of no mean tree 
What the tree KtU exaetJ^ be ttr ennnot yet (efl but it xtill be 
tomethiiiff eonitdemble in the days if our portent u * Now 

for world^ng the plan. It will come to be a tolcmbl) heavy 
ob, I can tell you- Put I have no doubt that your Dons 
nve ns much bottom as you have shown pluck 

During the next few montlis his tliouglits \\cre 
engrossed with Ins candidature for the Hcodmaster- 
ship of Rugby, but, ne\crt]ieless, he found time for 
arranging further details, and for preparing for the 
work of the Scheme. Indeed lie Kept Ins liand 
upon it for several y ears m spite of tlic heavy work 
at Rugby and constant letters passed between him 
and Dr Scott on the subject. He rote tlie first 
Report at the close of 1868 

* Pp. 1O0-2OJ of Ojfsrd AuoeUte im Arts Bnmtnatisn, By T D 
AcUnd £Ssq 

* Not In ibdlci in tbe orlginoL 
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December 5, 1858 

You will have the “Report'” in youi hands, I believe, to- 
morrow I am very anxious that you should hold yourselves 
quite fiee to alter, omit, burn ad libitum I have done my 
best, consideiing the leally heavy press under which it has 
been wiitten And I do not think that any othei delegate 
could have done it, for I do not think any other had all the 
details in his hand from end to end as I had But I am 

quite conscious that it may after all only expiess my own 
views, and I honestly have no desiie that either in substance 
or m phiaseology I should impose my oivn views on the rest 

One topic perpetually recun mg in his subse- 
quent letters was the settlement of the position 
and character of the examination miehgious know- 
ledge. Very maiked is the exceeding caie which 
he took to secure that justice should be done all 
round to Dissenters, the Univeisity, and the cause 
of rehgious education itself 

The nature of the final settlement is mentioned 
in Mr. Roby’s section , ^ non-church at Cambridge, 
obligatory ^ for all ; denommational at Oxford, 
optional for all Thioughout the discussion he 
stood firm for the principle that while m his own 
University a certificate should be granted in- 
dependently of the rehgious exammation, it should 
not be endorsed with the statement that the 
candidate “ had satisfied m the rudiments of faith ” 
unless he had entered for the whole religious 
examination ; 

Rugby, December 9, 1864 

I am decidedly against enteimg on the certificate a 
knowledge of the Bible without a knowledge of the Piayer 
Book 

^ “ Education OfiBce ” Memoir, vol i p 131 Note 1 

® Uudei the Cambridge plan religious knowledge was one of so 
many subjects, out of which three had to be selected , if leligious 
knowledge were not selected a seculai subject had to he prepared 
instead (See Part \i of Orford Associate in Arts Examination By 
T D Acland, Esq , 1868 ) 
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His proposals arc a first example of Ins dealing 
\ntli tlie ' religious dinicult\ " and indicate the 
prmciples on ^\nicli, tliough ^ntli dificrcnt methods 
of appl}nng them lie nlirn} s sought for a scttlcmcnt- 
Thej ^\e^e too impartial c\cr to commend them 
sel\es to e\er)bod) In tlic present case he found 
himself on one occasion diflcnng from Dr Scott. 
With much dehcacj of feeling and chamctcnstic 
desire to go all lengths m defemng to the ^^cus of 
those whom he respected, he WTitcs — 

ilayS IMO 

1 hfi^’c been much pondenng orcr the di^cuK^ion in llic 
Dclcgnc) thii afternoon. \oar feeling on Uk? matter took 
rac b} surpnK a* (to m) rorpnw) m\ course hnti taken 
you. 

In the« mattcfB no nmn enn quite realbe Uio grouixU 
of Uic opinions that differ from hh oirn. And I find 
it hard to undonrtAnd Ihjw^ou enn oppanj tlic concession 
to the Dwwiten w decidedly while it seem* to me lo \-cry 
much the Icn c\’il of tlw two that arc before u^ 

But howener that rria\ be of this I am clear that a sjilit 
in the Dclcgae) will not do, and especially a split between 
)ou and me. I shall not tlicrcfore bring tJ»c question forward 
again. And os long ax )ou *till hold to )t)ur new I sludl 
most dcodcdl) join in rcsuting An\ attempt to coerce a 
minoniy in the Dclcgfun (if it iliourd prove a minon^) to 
ftcquicftcc in whnt (os it appeorv) oeems to you a matter of 
principle. I fball accept ^-our ww of the matter and do ni> 
very utmost to work iL On this point I dare wi) I nm^ need 
some correspondence with tou. 

Forgive me the pain that I caused you tonJa} It wtu 
molt entirely unintentional I feel os ifl luui been bnndjing 
words with Father "kou arc liardly old cnougli to be 
that, but in this Imiinest nt any rate, you dcscr't* tliat I 
should not bghtiy wound you. I had no idea that your 
dwhke would amount to more than a preference for some other 
mode of meeting the difficult 

JlayJ 166a 

You will not think the worse of me when I confess tliat I 
was tempted by your kindness and begM to tlunk that I 
might press ray own view after all nut it was a mere 
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passing feeling I am ceitain it would not be nglit And 
you need not encourage me to be obstinate in my o'v\ti con- 
victions I am already tempted enough in that way 

Mr. Temple must also be credited with having 
been the first to propose that the Univeisity should 
undertake the infection as well as the examination 
of schools Two years after the inauguration of 
the local examinations he makes the following 
suggestion : 

Fclyniary 3, 1860 

I hope to see you on Tuesday, when n e meet the Cambndge 
folks 

Do you think it time to take anothei step foiward? and 
do you think this step the next 

I am inclined to suggest that the Delegacy should send a 
circular to all those schoolmasteis %vho ha^e sent boys in to 
our examination, stating 

That the University contemplates the appointment of two 
or thiee officeis to he called the Univeisit}^ Inspectors of 
Schools , That the duty of these gentlemen will be to visit 
any school winch applies to the delegates for the sendees of 
one of them, to examine it thorougUy, to report confidentially 
to the Headmastei oi other school authoiities, and to leport 
generally (without giving any clue to names oi places) to the 
University on pievalent defects and then causes, on successful 
methods deseivmg to be imitated, and on such other points 
as may be useful, without betiaymg confidence. That the 
confidential reports to the Headmaster's will in no case be 
pubhshed without consent, but that if the school authonties 
wish to publish any pari they must publish the whole , T’hat 
the charge for the sei vices of one of these officers will be 
three pounds a day, the Inspectoi to print his oivn papers 
and pay all his own expenses, and one day being allowed for 
the examination of every thirty boys , and that the delegates 
■wish to know from the schoolmasters whether the appointment 
of such officers would be likely to assist them in their work 

There are many obiaous difficulties in the ivay of all this 
But just turn it over m your head and send me a hne to 
Rugby to say whether I shall ivrite to Jeune about it It 
must be done some time or other, I think , and I do not want 
Cambndge to be beforehand with it 
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Two months later he Avntes — ■ 

lesa 

Thanks for what jou say ancnt m} schoroc of an in 
spectoratc, I will wntc a letter to Jcunc for you to see firxt 
and then yon will bo better able to cntiasc If you think 
the plan mah or premature when I have put it on paper, the 
letter can be burnt and nobody need be the wiser except 
myself, who will have leamt what you object to- 

The final allusion comes m the following year — 

JAtye 1961 

I have thought much about the organising of the exomina 
tion by the Dcuegacy My reason for not bnnmi^ it forward 
sooner was that I thought it better to deal with the religious 

?nesbon first. *1116 ground is now clear both for that and 
or the question of appointing inspectors as well as exaniiucrs. 

It was not Temple ivith whom first originated 
the idea of conducting the examination of middle 
schools by an external body but it was he who 
suggested that the examinatioD should be m tbe 
hands of Oxford and Cambridge, and to him, and 
those who worked with Iiim, is largely due the 
credit of bringing the Universities into touch m 
modem times with national education He saw 
the rec^uirements of the situation and lie knew his 
own mind thus he inspired confidence os a leader, 
and by tact and perseverance the thing was earned 
through. What does it matter who does a good 
thing os long as it is done,” he was wont to say — 
doubtless a wholesome tliough a hard douLniie but 
he did not apply it to his friends — 

Yefi (he wnte» to Su* Thomaa Acland m 18 t) 6 ^), I had 
ffueased who was the anonymous writer But I cannot help 
bemg amused at the interest taken m details of this kind 
far more interest, it seema to me, than in the work itself* 

^ dsj Letttrt ^ Sfr Tk^mat D^n Xcirarf, p. 400. 

• Th© foandlng of tti Uairenity Local Emnioatkmt. 
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In the work itself and in the success of it, then, I took 
and I take a deep mteiest But “ who did what ” is a very 
minor inattei, and at this time not worth lemembermg 

I always looked on youi pioposing the exammation as first 
conducted as having set the whole thing going The lest 
was a matter of engineeimg It is a pleasant recollection 
and has borne good frmts 

More than foity years after the establishment 
of the Umversity Local Exammations, a meeting 
was held m Exeter to unveil a medallion to 
commemorate the labours m this connexion of his 
fellow-worker. Sir Thomas Acland, who had lately 
passed away. Dr. Temple was unable to be present 
at the meeting , but on the previous evening, at 
the close of a hard day’s worl^ when it was plain 
that the thing he needed was to be still and do 
nothing, the Archbishop, then eighty years of 
age, sat down in the drawing-room of Lambeth 
Palace, and in spite of fatigue and failing eyesight 
indited the follow mg tribute to the memory of his 
old colleague : 

Lambei-h Palace, S E , 
July 11, 1902 

jNIy dear Lord Spencer I am very glad to hear that 
you are gomg do^vn to the West to do honour to my late 
friend Sir Thomas Acland I msh I could be mth you , foi 
I loved and honouied him moie than I can easily expiess I 
first made his acquaintance when he plaimed his great 
examination of middle class schools m Pevonshne I was at 
that time, and for a little while after, one of Hei Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, and I was directed by the Education 
Department to go do^vn to Devonshiie and hold the exauuna- 
tions vliich he had pioposed The arrangements for the 
examinations weie his, and admiiably planned The examma- 
tious made a considerable stir, and he then^ asked me to join 
him in an application to the Umveisities, and endeavoui to 
pei’suade them to take up the work and give it a peimanent 
cbaractei The lesult was the establishment of what are 
now called the Local Examinations, which have steadily in- 
fluenced secoiidaiy education ever since In all this nothmg 

* The account of what actually took place is gii en above, pp 541-649 
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could cicocd Ibo pnlicrKC the pcrKrrcmnrc, IIjc laU^ur, Ibe 
wlf-wcnficc wljich hIiowctI the mnn lluit he wruu He wa« 
dcTolod to the wnco of his fellow* men In the wny in which 
he fourxl he could kutc them bc*L He never spared himself 
at anj moment He never clunj; to nn\ Ihcorv of promoting 
what wns good if cxjicncncc showed him a belter wav 
"Most men who work luird m the service of their fellows arc 
attracted to particular wIcm whicli lhc\ are vcr\ loth to give 
up. Hut ho was nlwava rcnd\ to Itarm. Now to all this 
must be added the constancy and warmth of his nfTcction for 
hw fnendit, tlio high principle*, stncl Irutli, generous inter 
prctallon of other mens octions whicli marked him ai n 
thorough gentleman, lie was an t-ngli^hman of the ven 
best tvi»i whose fnerxiship was an lionour to tho^c to whom 
he ga\-c it wlioso memon wlH hold a place in all wlio know 
him os long as the} aliall rtumve him whose example will 
long be a guide arm an iaspimtion wliosc excellent work 
wilt blc*s man} who will nc\‘er know from what Murtx the 
blessing comcs,-^Bclic\c me, dear Lonl Spencer, v-our* 
^•e ^7 tmccrelv, 1 Castia*. 

Ill Politics 

The mo\c from Oxford to London uideJicd 
Temples jKilitical Iiomon, and the position nhicli 
he occupied nt the Education Oflicc brought him 
into close contact vnth leading public men Ihe 
years of his stay in London (1848 1857) nere 
eventful m tlic politioU v\orlti Ihcj vrerc marked 
b} revolutions on the Continent, bv rebellion and 
famine in Ireland b) the SikhNVnr in tlie Punjaub 
and b) the Cliartist movement nt home. Later on 
came the Crimean War and the Indian Mulinj 
London did not altogether feed the interest and 
excitement whicli tlie stimng events around him 
awoke m Temple — 

To Ifobni Jjnewn 

Psnnf CowcTL Omci,, 
/muSL IBW, 

This world of Loudon i* very unllko the Oxford world, 
abominably cold, selfiib longing to “got on”! I feel aa if 
I had come mto an atmospbero tliat I Iiad no\-cr breathed 
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before The perpetual roai of these streets sometimes makes 
me qmte moody , and once oi twice I have caught myself 
involuntarily thankmg God that all this is but a shadow, 
and the leal world lies deep behind I can imagine a 
man an Atheist in beautiful scenery I can imagine a man 
dreaming that the silent unchanging mountains are eternal 
and uncreated But I cannot imagine any man with a soul 
being an Atheist in the midst of tins din, oi behe^ung that 
such a world as now jars in my ears can be the real, the 
substantial I am rather leflective this mormng, but I 
have no news to tell you I suppose you see some of the 
papeis, and ivill know aU about the bombaidment of Piaguc, 
and the revolting atrocities of the Czechs, the inactivity of 
Carlo Alberto, the determination of Lurd John to do nothing 
for the West Indians, etc The world has much more to 
pass through yet, and Richard Cobden has not fathomed all 
the depths of human natme with his calico mete-yaid, 
whatever he may think 

The three following letters to his sister Netta 
show the beginnings of those misgivings about the 
Enghsh treatment of Ireland, which afterwards 
bore fruit m the strong part which he took m favour 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. The 
reference to the Chartist Rising gives an amusing 
illustration of the exaggerated alaim which it 
caused, and says something as to the want of 
bottom m the movement itself : 

July 24, 1848 

But, aftei all, one’s mind can baldly turn foi any 
tune fiom Ireland It is a sad, a miserable thing And 
they have so much to say They have suffered so much at 
our hands , they wished to remain Roman Catholics we 
forced them to support an Estabhslnnent in Avhich they did 
not beheve , they wished to retam the old hue of soveieigns 
we forced upon them Ring W^illiam and his Dutch wisdom , 
they wished to become a nation of small piopnetors we 
liave forced them mto the system of large farms, till, from 
not knoivmg how to manage it, it has almost utteily ruined 
them I see no help tor them Tlie most merciful end I can 
imagine is a gieat sacrifice on the part of England in the 
form of a heavy tax, and a deportation of the great mass of 
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tlicm to CttnAiln ftrwl cl'^^lurr for 1-ottI Clrtrcittlon, ho 
Iio* but one duty — to ^lul down ll»t iflwllion with hot hiulc. 
lie will now Kijtc tlio rinf;lcm!cr» ai f/t'.L iw he mn. The 
ottcflipt to do K> will tc>l the inmnln;; of nil their furiouH 
l^pocchc* of Uic Invt ncoL I fwir the |»oor thiniCH lin\c loo 
much fnl'chood in Uicir rtimpo<ilinn even tn fnll plonmi'lv 
'llicir cIuIm nrc full of imitorH ulio rtvcnl crcr\tldnp to the 
jKihcc. ITic |>ohn. do not clcorh know Ihcir own feelinpK, 
nnd can be trusted h\ ncllhcr nortv Tlie nionslmu< 
cxngpcmlion-s nml downnpht fnlwhooil- with which llic 
mcOTicn of the lender* nrc fillet! nuike ninltcrs look woinc- 
uTwit nn be more hombJe tlwn for DulTv to loll Ids 
counlrMucn tlmt in tlio time of tlic fnmine of 1847 there wtm 
com enough in the emintrr hut Hint it wnt Klii))])ctl nwny 
for Uk! tjOod of Uic Inndloni f — hoUi wlncli i^latcmenU he 
mUAt k'now to be utter fnLM.]K>odt! bucli fnln'Iicxidii to din 
into the mr* of nn cxalnblc tincdncnletl mnli' ^^c*)tnlI 
luivc our shoTL In n lllUc while in Ilnulfonl nml MAnelic?.lcr 
and Uint country Hie iinanlfniU of Porlianient in the 
matter it marked enough, 

r*rvT Centni OmcT. 

Jm»* I IHU) 

It It <utoQi-hing to me what fi5in thoc Londonen livv 
m. lc*tcrdtts Uic Clutrli U lianng nmn»Ls«I Ihcmtclvt-* n 
meeting tlic jwlicc were ordend to kton iL llicx could I 
am mire, Invc done it aloni but Uicv called out the 
Specials and all London muk tn inurtnl f^r I wns dining 
at Sirl IVlgmves ami It IWmcr offlretl me n Msit In hw 
carnage liomc. On the wa> I and I^ilmer began to aniuxo 
by telling licr that either Uic carnage would be Kcirctl 
for a larricadc while we were hung up to lanij> jkwLs or that 
when die got home *Jk. would findn nuinnionfi for l*alinor to 
iCTTc tliat nfeht ilic poor lady Inughwl but I scry MX>n 
stopped for I raw with ®omc fcurpivc Hint die by no means 
tliought it a laugliablc matter 'Meanwhile, in reality the 
London Clinrlids arc a STiy poor set I lm\c got in amongst 
them and found no real camestneu llic iiortlicm men arc 
a very diOcrcnt set, I am sure. Hie Londoners liaro notliing 
to fear 

itarrir 1819 

\ou see, I suppose, tint Sir Cliarles Napier is ordered to 
take the cMminaM in Indio. Ho is on Uic liigh road to a 
peerage and a name in history It is no mmll compliment 
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to a man that all eyes should at once turn to him as the man 
of the occasion 

The only othei great thing is Peel’s speech, which has 
made the Whigs look veiy small They propose a mtc in 
aid all over Ireland to help the starMiig disti lets He sup- 
ports them, but follows up his support by such a far-i caching 
scheme foi future settlement ot the difficulties that they 
seem but poor plodders in companson I insh he Mould turn 
them out 

The years were noteworthy m respect of the 
celebrity of the leading public men politicians no 
less than great soldiers hke Sir Charles Napier. 
Peel’s pubhc hfe Avas near its close, but Lord John 
Russell was still much in evidence , Loid Palmeiston 
was in mid careei , Mr Gladstone and Mr Disraeli 
were becommg famous Temple’s view of men and 
things as given to his friends are sufficiently racy 
and show great insight In the sprmg of 1852 the 
first Derbyite Administration took office. Owing 
to the pohtical Aveakness of the party they Avere 
not able to do anything strildng, and had no great 
attraction on any ground for Temple : 

To Scott 

The pohtical v oild is not very interesting to me just now 
These cliaps cannot get nd of Piotection and cannot propose 
it, ergo they cannot stay Even the ciy foi compensation 
ivill not be listened to, I am quite ceitam The only con- 
ceivable change is tliat of malang funded propeity lateable, 
as it IS in Scotland But even that ivill not, I think, be 
allowed On dit that the tactics of Lord Derby null be to 
go out on the Militia Bill But they ivill not let him 

The great personahty of Mi Gladstone comes 
on the scene, and from the fust Temple has mis- 
givmgs , he is drawn to admiration and agreement 
on the one hand, and repelled on the other : 

I cannot say whether oi not I shall vote foi Gladstone 
I ivished to do so, if I could find some decent way of publicly 
expressing my rlisagieement with some of his tendencies 
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But I bare not been able to find any So I suppaw I must 
be content with silence. As to ^B^Jsham, I suppose no one 
votes ybr him. And I have not any wish to oppose Gladstone. 
What a scrimmage the elections ore likclj to be. So httio 
that IS definite nut before the couotr} It is a Repubhc 
electing its President 

The result of the election gave no large majority 
to the Liberals and left the Peehtes more or less 
masters of the situation A Coalition Ministry 
began to be talked of — 

To Dr Scott 

OFTOntAM 1859 

The Liberalu ore alarmed by the elections. A 
coalition is being attempted Lord Lansdowne to be Premier 
Lord John, Horae Office Graham, Colonic* Gladstone, 
— • Exchequer Duke of Newcastle, President The details of 
tlnfi are mere on drt the iact of the attempt is certain. This 
game I consider desperate. Lord Lansdowne can only bo 
Comiuanders cloak, and lord John will be Commander tlie 
Peehtes will see that and will not stand it I doubt if they 
will even bring it to a trial, for the leadership of the Com 
mom will be a bone of contenhon, and neitl^ Lord John 
nor Graham will agree to resi^ it And then, after all, who 
18 to command the Irish brigade? While the Berbyitcs 
ore m, they will attack the Derbyite* when the Derbyitc* 
are out, th^ will attack the next lot 

The Duke of Welluigton died m the autumn 
Temples view of party pohticians was ou the whole 
not very high and he hoped that the Chancellor 
ship of his Umversity would be filled by one who 
stood above party — 

Knun H S4pUwdm- 33, IB59 

As to the Chancellorehip of Oxford, I, who am a 
behever m Reform, after seeing the working of Pnnee Albert 
as Chancellor of Cambridge, should like much to have Tiim at 
Oxford- But I fear there is no chance. 

The first political duel between Mr Gladstone 
and his great rival was approaching, and the 
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following letter gives Temple’s first impression of 
the lattei Perhaps in the case of both these 
famous men first impressions were also the last : 


To D) Scoit 

Decemhei 6, 1852 

Tills INIinistiy will stay in And on the whole, I 
tlunk, deseiwe to stay in Foi though DTsiaeh lias slioivn 
that he cares foi nothing but pei-sonal inteiests, yet he has 
shoivn also that Providence, foi whatevei leasoii, has endowed 
him inth the gift of governing And he is too great a genius 
not to see that in the countiy’s best inteiest lies hrs onm 
So having found one good Pilot, by all means let him keep 
the Hehn The Budget is, I think, veiy clevei But he ivill 
not carry lus exemption of the lush Landloids honi the 
Income Tax But peihaps in that matter he wishes “ con- 
clusions to be as kisses,” according to the play , he says “No,” 
but wishes to be kissed for all that The House Tax, too, 
will make a fight, but I do not think much of a one The 
Colomals have got little out of him and the Shipbuildeis no 
moie But the new mode of assessing Faimeis to the Income 
Tax is a good deal to give them 


Decemhei 20 , 1859 

The teal mg to pieces of the Budget has been a lemaikable 
section of Parliamentary history The Exchequer Loan 
Fund money was peihaps the most indefensible appropriation 
that evei was made The Income Tax adjustment, so good 
in principle, was perfectly monstious m details But the 
Flee Traders showed ill on the question of the Malt Tax 
What a great man that Gladstone is becoming t To tell the 
plain truth I begm to fear him, for I know that at bottom 
he and I diifei toto coelo DTsraeh has got lus desei-ts 
As it is he has the glory of tracmg the path which finance 
sooner or later must follow 

The stiong points of the new Mmistry were 
manifest, but so too its inherent weakness Before 
its first year was over the country was within 
measurable distance of the Crimean War . 
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K»t» n II 41 X, JirortiW 98 18Ai ^ 
im 

Did you ever see so stroDg a I^Ciuatry? 
the Timet remarM, the ingredients of an excellent pli 
pudding are there, hat where is the bag ? They sadly ws 
cohesion. 

TTyrtry* Hau, S*pUail>4r 81 I 8 S 1 

There seems httle doubt now that war is at hanj^j 
We have borne enough and ought not to bear much moi^^ 
I certainly have no desire to see Turkey upheld, but I shoo^Q 
be very glad to see that big bully Russia snubb^ I do n^» 
think he will take much by his motion if he rouses us 
action. But I am sor^ that we, t e Europe, are spbttu 
up so much. I almost hoped to see this year commence 1 
Vienna the first germs of — 

** The PariUment of Man the Federation of the world. r|. 

\ 

The anxieties of the time had their evident effeti 
on the Mmifitera. Lord Palmerston alone was bnsi 
and tnumphant — 

R.'fcuja Hau« 31 1B53. 

The ^Vhigs are very weak in the Cabinet, excep- 
perhape Palmerston. The said Palmerston is the only oni 
of the lot that does not seem qmte used up by the Semon. 
Gladstone is more dead than alive so is Lord John. The 
rest very so so But Palmerston seems as fresh as ever 
and yxi no man can do more in an office than he. He 
asked me the other day, ‘Did not I roll up Cobden m fine 
style the other night?'" He was amusingjy proud of that 
speech. 

The Coalition J^Iimstry fell, and Ixird Palmerston 
was soon at the helm, but the new I^Iinisters were 
not to Temples mind. He marks, from close 
quarters, the part taken by mdividual statesmen 
and early lays a finger upon what seemed to hnn 
Mr Gladstones want of decision where peace and 
war were concerned — 

Kvtt n H 2fayS3j 1815. 

WTiat did you thinL of Gladstones speech the other 
day m favour of peace ? I was not at all convinced of any 
thing by it except his extraardmaiy power as a speaker 

VOL. IX 3 0 
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It is evident that Temple’s vigour and capacity 
had already caught the eye of those in authority. 
Hence he had a share m the settlement of the new 
competitive methods which about this time began 
to be apphed to the Civil Service. Shortly aftei- 
wards, as has been aheady noticed,^ he Avas appointed 
one of the first examiners for the Indian Civil 
Seivice appointments : 

Knetit-r Haei, Jamiari/ 31, ISSi 

. Do you see how the Queen is about to remodel hei 
whole Cml Service ? I have not only watched, but laboured 
at the plan for some time, and it is delightful to see it 
succeeding JBut do not tell There is a Budget of Treason 

not to be revealed for you 

The following extract shows the convictions in 
his own mind which made him a ready co-operator 
in such reforms : 

Knelt T-n Haix, Juno 14-, 1854 

. . I beheve the move (some shifting of the 'personnel 

of the Education Department) to have been a rebellion of 
the Whigs, which, as you know, foim the tail of the present 
Government, against the Peehtes, which form the head The 
plan of having the Peehtes to supply measures and men and 
the Whigs to supply votes was found deficient in a want of 
circulation of blood You know that “ patronage ” is the 
blood of Governments , the extremities complamed that the 
blood never reached them at all On the occasion of the 
Oaths Bill (2,e the Jew Bill decked m very fine peacock’s 
feathers), a compact body of Whigs assembled at Brooks’s 
and refused to go to the House. Hayter went to them with 
loud exhortations , but you knoiv that moral force, wluch is 
enormous when it means physical force coming {eg. the Pope, 
whilst he IS known to be able to bum people in the other 
world whom he does not like m this, or England ivhen hei 
Ambassador comes on board a Fleet), is a nonentity when it 
means an appeal to conscience or reason or religious piinciple 
or other such cloudy fancies, Hayter once was strong, for 
his reasomngs meant places in the Customs, Excise, Colonies, 
etc , etc , but now Hayter found pure reason worked out 
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deductively from the purest "Whig prmaplcs q very poor 
mode of govemmg the world* Tlie ^Tugs told him rouiidly 
that they would see him before they would vote for a 
Miuistiy where the Tones had 32 places out of 35 Hayter 
asked the meaning, and found that some disoppomtal rebel 
had calculated, with much anthmetic, that to oe the relative 
proportion m the distribution of good things. O tanpora, 
O more*, I wonder this never got into the Conservative 
papers. I can longh at all this, hut it makes my very 
he^ ache. If there u one thing which Oxford always 
teaches those who endeavour to appreciate her feorhing, it 
is the unselfish wish to sacrifice private interest to pimlio 
good. Gladstone wishes to cot np Patronage from the 
roots by hu (for it is his) Cm! Service scheme. But the 
Whigs and older Peehtea cold water him openly and laugh at 
him secretly And I doubt if he will carry it in this House 
of Commons, 


The incidental mteresta which have been men- 
tioned (pp. 493-588) were serviceable to Temple in 
many ways, but it cannot be said that the actual 
LIFE AT Knfller Hait., and the experience in 
^ connexion with the Education Depabtmpnt 
satisfied the ideals with which be started when he 
left Oxford. Kneller Hall itself was a &ilure. The 
objects and methods have been fully explamed m 
a previous memon- * The following letter wriLLen 
to lus friend John Duke Colendge is a comment 
m his own words — 

Afr J D CoUrndge 

Juiy li, 1840 

With regard to Kneller Hall I wish I could 
tell you more than I can- But I cannot give more tlntn 
a mere outline, becaiuse no more u TCt in emtence. It will 
be, however, a ecbool in which the religioos instruction (which 
will be entirely m vw hoadj) is to be the centre of all the 
teaching Tb^ will be daily prayers, taken from the Church 

» See Edaeatwa OSIce " Memoir roL L pp. SS-lia 
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Services, m tlie Chapel The school will be open to all de- 
nominations, but no minister of any of the “ Denominations ” 
will be allowed to come mto the place to teach. On Sundays 
they will piobably attend seivice in the Chapel But I have 
not yet made up my muid I am a little doubtful whethei 
they ought not in conscience to be allowed to attend their 
own meeting-house if they aie Dissenters What line of 
teachmg shall I adopt ? You pel haps can teU better than I 
can tell you My mode ivill be by lectures on the Bible I 
shall not hesitate to express my own convictions because they 
may jai with those of any denomination whatever But I do 
not beheve myself to be narrow, nor do I think you would 
think me so , I should rathei expect indeed to be called 
shallow than nanoiv So I do not expect to offend the 

Dissenters grievously That on the whole the Chmch of 
England, more nearly than any othei that I know, repie- 
sents the ideal drawn m the New Testament, I very heartily 
beheve and sliall very heartily teach. That by \Ti“tue of her 
“ succession ” she possesses claims to allegiance independent 
of this conformity to Scripture I cannot teach, because I do 
not beheve Theie are three principles on which you can 
educate. The “Denominational,” which you and Denison 
advocate , te to help every sect to educate its owu children, 
and of com'se in so doing to give up the very important contiol 
of the political bias of education which the State would 
naturally wish to exeicise The “Combmed” system, le 
to give secular education to all sects togetlid and leave the 
religious education out, this lattei being enUusted to the 
clergy of the different denominations , this is Hook’s scheme, 
and is also the plan pui'sued in France and Prussia The 
“ Comprehensive ” system, which brings children of diffeient 
denominations togethei and teaches them religion, but avoids 
controverted points , this is Arnold’s plan, and in some 
sense mure In some sense , for I do not profess to leave out 
control erted points as siich-^ but only where I consider them 
non-essential And if it be found that on this footing I 
cannot satisfy the demands of “ the situation,” out I must 
go, foi “syncretism” is my abhorrence In fact, you can 
quite see that the vhole tendency of the plan depends upon 
how it IS Moiked It remains to be seen whethei there is not 
an aspect of the Church vluch can absoib dissent so fai as 
education is concerned You mil bay, and I mil allow, that 
it cannot absoib mthout affecting its own chaiactei But 
IS there nothing, no ratal foice, no fiesh vigour, which the 
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Church luA) hcnlthiK dcnvc from the DwwntJng bodies? 
However, I do not mean that such a couno would tend to 

g vc greater strength to what arc ordinarily called High 
hurdi principles, though I do not think it would very 
scnously weaken tl>cm, ITjc object of Kjicllcr Hall w to 
provide "Masterij for Workhouse Schools. I slutll of course be 
glad if the clcr© have sufficient confiilcncc in m\ teaching 
to take "Mastcni for National ScIkmIs from the College. But 
that must depend on the line which )ou and your friends 
thuik right to take. j\Iy own sphere w no small one, and 
with Gixls liclp shall be worked with all the energy with 
which either my mind or my body I* able to work it 
What do>ou say to all tlus? t)oyou senoosly bchc\‘e that the 
Government will come noomr to tne Churcli than bv establish 
mg a nonnal school entrusted to n clcigyman on such a 
modification of the “Comprohensitij" system as I have 
described? Tlie ** Denomlnabonal *' wont do The State 
will by and by be called upon to vote a milhon a year* for 
educabon do yon think It will do this and then say to each 
sect, Ho what you please with it? Can you not see that the 
immediate result or such a syslcin nlwayi u to throw all tlic 
power into the hands of the ulbus of eacli sect (for the ultras 
ore the cntlinsiasts) and will tlic State give up so important 
a thing to the ultras? IVh\, one of the chief insbncts of 
that organisabon which wo call the State is to bring the 
power of the Moderates to repress the Ultras, and never, 
except at times of rerolutio)i,docs tins msbnct cease to worL 
The ‘ DenoralnabonRl" taken bare will not do. Such a 
modificttbon of it os Is represented by the Management 
Clauses* would work tolerably If you will not have that, 
you must hare the horrible ‘‘Combined'’ In ^rorkhouse 
schools, where of necessity children of different denommabons 
come tc^ther you most either have the Combined or Com 
prehcnsiv^ Voila tout 

Dus letter, as is seen besides indicating tlie line 

* Edacatloa Office” Memoir, roL 1. p. 121 '■lUi note i. 

* The iltns^fement Claosei lotrodaced by OoTemmeDt In 1640 
required thst in sU caeca where OoToiuvent Alaiirteoance Grant was 
siren to an Elemonta^ School, a committee ahoald be appolntod for 
Secnlar teeehin^f and General AlanegemeDt, whilst the eharge of the 
rellgioos and moral hutmotloc was placea In the hands of the in> 
eombent and his oorates (see Stwtentary Sdjtealion. by Dean Gregory 
pp. 62-05 also letter from Temple to Colerlage, March 8 1850 
^ 573). 
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on which he proposed to work the Kneller Hall 
system, branched out mto a comparison of different 
systems on which rehgious instruction m national 
education could he based. It naturally pioduced a 
reply from his friend, who at that time was in close 
relation with the leaders of the Church party, and 
Temple writes again : 

July 2T, 1849 

. Now for your remarks (1) I shall turn your flank 
about the theory of the Chm*ch I believe in the Communion 
of Saints, in the Church as channel of Grace, in the real 
efiicacy of the Sacraments But I do not see that this at all 
interferes with what I have said. The question is vhether 
the Church is constituted by “ Succession ” I am myself a 
clergyman, deputed by the Church, the present living Church, 
not the Churcm of the Apostles, noi the Primitive Church, 
nor the Mediaeval Church, but the Church now on earth, and, 
if you will, m heaven I am glad, heartily glad, we have the 
Apostolical succession ^ It makes up the total of those attrac- 
tions which bmd us to the Church It enables a class of 
minds to remam with us who are perhaps in many ways the 
most beautiful characteis we have amongst us But that 
this, and this alone, makes such a difference that the Anglican 
rests on the “ siue promise,” wlule the Piesbyteiian is left to 
the “ uncovenanted mercies,” is what I cannot eithei believe 
or teach (2) With regard to Comprehensive education, 
i-emember the whole question is one of fact Axe the different 
forms of Protestantism sufficiently near to enable them to be 
taught by one mmd ? I do not profess that I can teach 
everybody I should not object to Roman Cathohcs entering 
my school, but I should not hesitate to tell them that what I 
^ teaching would tend to weaken then Roman Catholicism 
ihat every one will agree with me I do not say , and by not 
giving offence I only meant such offence as to create hostility. 
Is there more difference of opinion at bottom between the 
different “Denommations” in this island than between the 
different parties within the Church ? I do not beheve it I 
beheve that ivith most Dissenters the settmg before them a 
real body of doctrine would scatter them shadowy theology 
o the winds With many others a covert XJmtarianism is 

1 Exeter” Memoir, lol i p 389 “ London ” Memoir, p 10 
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Rt the root, which I should feci do hcsitntion in attacking 
with oU mj might. But with all 1 should feel that the 
haints of early ^uth, the respect for their parents fcehn« 
and teaching, tw influence of the fnends they hod made In 
their own sect, most be attracbons to keep tlimi whero thev 
wore, such aa I must respect. And if I could give them the 
tone of tho Church of Bngland and no more, I should bo 
satisfied. (3) A* to tho Protestant confessional, I shall 
certainly culbvnte personal intcrcouiso and real openness. 
But I shall not make an} such system os eith^ 
or wish to see. I value stem self dependence 

they do not. You know the fable of the man who was 
allowed for a short bmc to rule the weather ho did not get 
good crops. Neither are good crops of a spiritual land to 
M obtained by the subsbtubon of art for nature, or, in my 
new of it, of roan for Providence. And I guenon much 
whether tte view you take of the confessionRl is borne out 
by facts. The I^cnan Catholic system, of which it is the 
emblem does not succeed with the mass, but with the few 
Hien* complaint of us is that in England we have good 
obxcns, good fathers, good husbands, etc., but no si^ts. 
The anaf^T holds, "iou am by artificial means grow one 
ear of whe^ bigger than ever was aecn in the fields but if 
you tried the same means on the whole field you would get 
a few big ears and a very poor crop. But 1 will not press 
the point, because I do not think we really disagree here. 
(4) Atbanasius contra mundum is perhaps the natural tone of 
a man who finds himself at work, and all his connebons 
enlisted, with men whom he does not much love against 
others whom he does. But In mv case it was quite un 
conscioua. 'Hiat we go on a system of compromise is true 
enough, but you forget that the present syitem is a modiflca 
bon of the tlenonunabonal, and not of the ComprohenaiTC, 
and that you have already got the hen’s shore in tho 
Division. The poUbcal bias of the education would nercr 
be in the Office. But with whom Is rt to rest with 
the cleigy or the ttums of tho people ? Shall a cleqj^man 
have the power to get the chilaren taught that Jamee H. 
was wrongly dethroned, that kings rule by a diviner right 
than Parliament, that the Puntans were fitting from pure 
malevolence, that Queen Maiy I. was quite right in her deal 
mgs with the Protestants, or at any rate quite os right as 
Queen "Flimbeth in her dpalmg* with the Homan CautolJcs, 
etc., and shall the laity of ^ parish have no power to 
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turn such books out and intioduce ptheis just of a contrarj^ 
tendency ? The fight aviU come But, again, suppose you 
started with the Denominational plan in full si\ing Give 
up the management clauses, and let the clergy have the sole 
control of the schools In five-and-twenty yeai-s the laity 
begin to discover the trap in which you have caught them. 
Over half the couiitiy you would immediately have rival 
schools, piobably on the Combined system, which ultimately 
would foice the State to assist them, and the Chuich, from 
being the educator of the nation, would soon sink to be the 
educator of a sect Can you coolly contemplate the lesult , 
milhons who might have been biought up undei the Chuich 
sent to a system which left religion to shift foi itself? llie 
Office, as things go on, must have one kind of influence, that 
of rebuking the idle and xmsmanaged schools But it is not 
for the Office that I wish more, but foi the mass of the 
people. I am firmly convmced that, as in the State, so in 
the Church, as in othei political institutions, so in the 
mattei of education, the only guarantee foi peimanence, foi 
reality, for eftect, is to buila upon the people- You must 
provide that the whole nation is inteiested in a national 
work, or it will be ill done. 

With the KneUer Hall period a new friend is 
added to the nimriber of Temple’s correspondents 
Mr. Frank Palgrave, a former Balhol pupil who, 
on Jowett’s recommendation, went with Mr. 
Temple to Kneller Hall as Vice-Principal.^ Mr. 
Palgrave’s friendship continued thiough hfe. He 
was eventually Piofessor of Poetiy at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and is weU-known as the author 
of the Golden Treasury,"^ and as a critic on poetry. 
The correspondence with him mcludes many refer- 
ences to hterary topics and matters of geneial 
mterest The first of Mi Temple’s letteis may be 

^ Education Office ” Memoir, vol i p 100 

® have been reading your Golden Treasury witli the greatest 
interest and pleasure There are one or two things that I miss which 
I expected to find W ordsworth’s ‘ Let other hards of angels suig,’ 
Coleridge’s ‘ Good, great man ’ , and a few others But 1 like tJie 
hook exceedingly , neaily everything that I cared for is in it , haidly 
anythmg that I did not care for” — Letter to Mr F Palgraie, 
August 6, 1861 
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usefully read as a supplement to the Colendge 
letters — 

Po Mr F Palgravc 

I Janmiry II 1850 

The CoiTiinittcc jWMcd niv tnuiutc at hut. The} 
stuck m this sentence about the vexuta qiuuHio of religious 
instruction “The religious instruction “will be confided to 
the Pnnapal if a deig}7nan of the CTiurdi of England if 
not, a Chaplain of the Churcli of England will be charged 
with that duty No student will be rt><[uuud to Icftm any 
religioufl fomiular\ to which he cntertAins a conscientious 
objection,’' Tins nddibon I tlunk on the whole judicious, 
though I do not think it will sax'D us fron^ attack- Gcnemllj 
in the country the olca^ appear to U}.c Kncllcr Hall as[ a 
translation of y*<rvix. What jou and I come to be in such] a 
view of our kingdom }ou ina\ guess. ' 

Subject to a few alterations in detail, the 
lines indicated in these letters were those upon 
which Temple tliought and worked on the reh^us 
side of educatio" throughout tlie Kneller jETall 
penod 

But the system did not satisfy either tlie Hi^ 
or Low Church clerg) of t' ose days. Arcn- 
deacon Denison represented in ilus matter a large 
body of opimon on both sides. Pliev were opposed 
to the Management Clauses,’ and also to the 
Conscience Clause , they looked upon Kneller 
Hall with ^eat suspicion and gave it the cold 
shoulder This feehng foimd expiession m the 
press and m public speeches, and jin the many 
indirect ways which tell upon those attacked more 
eflec^Jy than direct opposition. This atmosphere 
of ^j'^^icion seemed to surround Temple at Kneller 
on all sides it affected the supply of students, 
and ivas specially painful to him as a clei^yman 
conscious of his loyalty to the Church — 

’ Supra footnote p. M5 utd fij/hi p.^ 573, 

1 
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To Ml J D Coleridge 

Fehruary 0, 1850 

I do not want the clergy to approve of Knell er Hall. 
What I have undei’taken here is to cultnate a small portion 
of the held in a peculiar manner I do not ^vish to push tlrat 
beyond the portion assigned to me The cleigy have not 
the Workhouse cluldren, and fiom the nature of the case 
cannot have them under then care But the clergy do not 
like the Management Clauses ^Uiy do they not make a 
reasonable effort to modify them ? The Roman Catholics 
Irave no love for “ general Religion ” But they mil admit 
any one into then schools on the condition so absurdly 
rejected by our cleigy, that the paients shall if they please 
mthdraw them from the rvhole oi a part of the religious 
instruction A proposal by the cleigy to do this would put 
matters in a very different position They might then fight 
with something to say Now they have nothing You 
repeat that the Church has grievances I wish you would 
tell me what I do not doubt what you say, but I want to 
know where exactly the shoe pinches a practical man’s foot. 
Do not be so sure about the rating not being earned It is 
qmte as reasonable to ha\e a compulsoiy rate to teach a poor 
man how to get his bread as one to give it him when he 
cannot get it There is the example of Scotland too, where 
there has been a compulsory rate smee ’88 [Scottish Parochial 
Schools Acts, 1646 and 1696] Once more I repeat, I 
was not in my last letter making any plea foi Kneller Hall 
I will work this place if I can, but I do not expect your friends 
ever to help me But I still feel myself a clergyman, a 
sworn minister of the Church, and as a clergyman I feel deeply 
the mjury which these men aie likely to do the Church The 
Church schools are in leal peril 

A month latei he writes a more formal and 
detailed letter, expounding the situation : 

March 8, 1850 

I suppose you aie busy on Cncuit, and not very well 
able to attend to affairs of State and Chuich. But I think 
you may have an opportunity of preventing mischief even in 
your travels, and therefoie I ivnte to you 'What particularly 
induces me to wiite at this moment is the appearance of two 
phenomena in opposite quarters of the horizon One is the 
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petition against ‘M) Lords,'" now being circulated with 
feble 8 name at the foot of it. Tbo other ft Fox a Education 
Bill The pcbtion contains so gross a misstatement as 
deserves something more than n chnigo of common cnrclesB 
ness. Kcble asserts flatly that persons who found schools 
and entrust them to the sole care of tbo clergyman with an 
appeal to the Bishop ore precluded from their share in the 
puoho money Now the grant, as you know, ft .iC126,000 
About .£25,000 out of that goes to pay Inspectors salaries, 
travelling expenses, etc., and to work the Office. Of tlie 
remaining ^?100 000 os much as j(?60,000 is spent in grants 
to pupil teachers and deserving sclwol masters, qmte irrcspec 
tivc of any Management Clauses or of the constitution of 
the school in any way It is absurd to say that a school 
18 deprived of its share In the Parliamentary Grant when it 
may get a great port of the masters salary fnot an easy 
thing to provide) paid by Govermnent, arid dojb picked 
out of hia school and paid to assist him. Now sorely Keble 
would not allow a paper to be circulated bearing bis name if 
such on inaccomey as this were pointed out to him. His 
asserting it will have more weight with most men than 
another^ sweanng to it Now you know Keble well. 
Cannot you point out this to bun ? Fox s Bill is a wider 
subject, and I fear neither you nor I can do much with regard 
to it Fust, with regard to tho Bill itself and its inenUble 
operation if earned. It proposes, first, to ascertain in what 
districts there ore no sctooIs and in what there are not 
enough second to levy in both classes of districts a compul 
•ory rate thud, to entrust tho administration of the rate so 
levied to a Board elected by the ratepayers, but subject m 
all its movements to the Committee of Council fointh, to 
establish with this rate free schools m the distncts above 
described fifth, to exclude religious ins tru c ti on from these 
schools, but to provide that time shall be allowed for such 
instruction to bo given m whatever mnnner the parents may 
wish sixth, to empower the Committee of Council, if it 
disapprove of the seneme of education of the local Board, to 
set aside the Board and act in its stead. The operation 
of the Bill would be this. In districts where no schools 


alreadyensted it would entirely prcclade the formation of 
one. To get suhscanbers in a disOTot which already had to 
pay a rate, and m which the people could sJready obtam a 
goOT elementary secular education, is, on the face of it, not to 
be hoped. In distncts where the Govermnent school came 
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111 to supply a deficiency, but not a total want of schools, it 
would rapidly empty them With the machineiy at their 
command the Government Mould be pretty suie in viosf cases 
to gi\e a much better education than others , and the Govern- 
ment school tconid he pec Add to this the prestige that 
attaches in all countnes to ivhat is done by Govermnent, and 
\ou will see that it M'ould be Aaion’s rod in legard to 
private attempts The measuie, theiefore, is so framed 
that secular instiuction Mould gradually sweep ovei the 
Mhole of England and displace the present national system 
Nom', secondly, for the chance of the Bill bemg earned I*do 
not think it mil pass noM^ But though not hkely to pass 
noM, its passing ultimately is quite ceidain if the cleigy 
lieraist in the line they aie now taking Look back and 
see the course things have taken since 18B9, when firat 
the question became a public one In 1839 the Church 
rejected the pioposal of the State to establish a system of 
secular instiuction and claimed the right, and by so doing 
pledged heiself to the dtity, of educating the people To 
ledcem that pledge, in the same year the National Society 
aMoke from its sleep, the celebrated letter of the Aichbishop 
got a collection far bejond the Parliamentary Grant, and 
the Church proved that the Moik ot education belonged to 
hei by shoMing that she had already occupied the field But 
though she Mas alone in the field she did not coiei it, her 
-schools Mere as yet almost the only ones, but there M'eie s-till 
\as-t masses ot the jicojile mIio had no schools at all, some of 
these people hei ovni, some Dissentcis To piovide for these 
became the duty of the State, and negotiations M'eie com- 
menced M ith the National Society to see if they could not be 
taken into the Cliuich schools It M’as plain that for this pur- 
]iose thcN musl he allowed to letain their religious opinions, 
and it Mas tlrercforc pioposed that all paicnts should hare 
the poMcr of MithdraMing then childien ftoiii the religious 
instruction By this means Dissenters could send then 
thildren to the Chuich schools M'lthout compromising then 
principles, mIuIc the Church retained the ])OM'ei of appoint- 
ing the schoohnastci-s and gning a tone to the schools The 
clerg) Mere mad enough to i eject this Thej insisted that 
Uic\ should ha\c the right of teaching the Catechism to 
< vtrv child that c'anic to them And the lasailt of the 
negotiations was the Cuiuoidat of 1840, mIucIi dislnicth 
scpnritcd the ('hurch from all othei bodies, putting her doMii 
to a level Milh Ihoni She uns to have scjrirate ofiu ers, 
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jicpamto schools, and to bo in fact one body amongst man), 
a sect bko the rest, only richer and more numerous and mtli 
scats in the House of Lords. Tins Concordat of 1840, so far 
M it went, aflirmtd the Denominational prinaplD. Each 
Denommadon was to hai'c money given to it and educate iti 
own people in its own wa} And practically the Church 
Tcfoacd to educate any but her own people. So matters went 
on for several years, during which it bccjimo apparent — first, 
that on this plan great masses would remain uneducated 
the poor Alcthodists in Cornwall and AValcs second 
t&t the system was very inefficient, because large schools are 
always more powerful cn^ncs of education than small ones 
tliird, that it would ulbmatel} be, what in this country is 
a fatal objection, very expensive. 

A second attempt was then mode to modii^ Church 
schools in sudi a manner as might give some hope that the 
cducabon of the great body of the people would be perforraed 
by her This was done by inti^ucing the Init} into a 
sharo of the management, and so birahng up tin? people witli 
the Church sdioois on the one hand, and reining m tlio 
exclusive spmt m the same schools on the other Here, too, 
the National Society was consulted, and the result was the 
Afanftgement Clauses of 184<|.* Now wliy not die same 
offer made to the Church in 1846 os bad been made m 
1840?* Clearly because she did not occupy the ©me posi 
tion- She was no longer alone in t)ic field other bodice 
called up b) her own act were in full aebnt) beside her 
The held itaelf had enlarged, immense!) enlarged, and she 
hod not extended her operations to meet iL She was, as far 
ns education wns coocenicd only the most powerful sect, not 
the Church of the land. Yet even then I vcnly believe 
that a ve^ great difference would have been made hod the 
Church otfer^, of her own accord, to accede to the terms of 
1840 Exactly those terms she could not have got It 
would not have been fair But she might have had some- 
thing very different from what she hna. 

As things were, the Management Clauses seemed the only 
nracbcable scheme. They have been at work four ycors. 
The clergy are rejecting toera Foxs Bill is tbo next step, 

• See MiwatloD Office " Alemolr roL L p 127 

* In 1&40 the ChuToh pertr rejected the propoael of Govenmient 
thst Noocooformlftii sho^d hamo the power of withdrawing their 
chfldreo from rellgioui ioetniction. In I84G the AUua^remeut Claosei 
were made the coodltton of mointenanee grants. 
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and the matter is settled The Denominational system ^ is, 
once for all, out of the question The mere fact of the 
enormous expense is enough to condemn it But even if 
possible ivith Sectarians, it is essentially impossible ivith an 
Established Church Unless the Chmch is to exclude from 
■mthin her pale all who do not belong to her on deliberate 
choice (which is what all Sectaiians must do), she cannot work 
on the Denominational scheme, because she is not a Denomi- 
nation She contains many who would not at all accede to 
the claims of the Demsonian cleigy She contams as an 
Establishment a variety of opinions within hei which render 
her totally unlike a sect. .^d she will fall to pieces if she 
attempts to work as sects do The Homan Catholic schools 
might safely be entiusted to the priest alone But in one 
case out of every three m which you did the same mth a 
Church school you would by the end of twenty yeais see the 
school enfeebled by the presence of another school set up by 
the laity beside it, or at any lute by the inthdiawal of the 
support of the paiishioners I am afraid the cmTent is 

set, and cannot be stemmed But, at any late, if you 
prevent Keble’s Petition from doing mischief you mil do 
much 

The language of these letters is trenchant ; but 
the principles at the back of them are in reality 
those which governed Temple’s mmd on educational 
matters throughout his life, viz. the conviction 
that religion ought to enter into the national 
system, but that the rights of the individual con- 
science should be respected. At that time, in the 
interests of those rights he contended with Church- 
men ; it was m the interests of the same rights that, 
forty years later, he found himself forced to oppose 
the position taken by the majority of Noncon- 
formists. The system at Kneller Hall was an 
expression of his prmciples. It respected the 
rights of the students “No student wdl be re- 
quired to learn any rehgious formulary to which 
he entertains a conscientious objection,” is the 

^ The Denominational system was then generally worked without 
the Conscience Clause 
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language of the Government mmute , ‘ but the 
CatecHsm was not excluded,’ nor did he ‘profess 
to leave out controverted pomts as such, hut only 
where he considered them non essential , ’ nor was 
he precluded firom expressing ‘ his own convictions ‘ 
m givmg religious mstruction The system was 
largely a precursor of Mr Forsters Bill of 1870 m 
the form m which that Bill was first introduced, 
and it expressed the spirit m which Temple hoped 
that that Bill would he worked. It was the Bill 
without the Cowper Temple Clause or the spirit 
of compulsory undenommationalism ‘syncretism” 
(which IS modem undenommationalism), wrote 
Tenmle to Coleridge, is my abhorrence. ‘ But 
the Kneller Hall system was before its time The 
clergy were not prepared for it, and did not under 
stand It As the result of six years hard work 
after leavmg Oxford he found himself distrusted 
by many of the clergy and the fact goes a long 
way to explam that attitude of detachment’ as 
ro^rds his brethren perceptible m tlie earher years 
of his clencal hfe It was not by Archdeacon 
Denison s followers only that he was attacked — 

T\> Robert Lawton 

K^tt r» Hau. AprU 13, IBiS. 

I am juflt trying to calm down a fiinoa* attack 
finm the Low Church folka. Do not talt> of it for I hope 
by strokuig them the ri^ht way to get them to purr My 
refiismg to join in a petition agauut the Pope laat October 
and not alJowing bonfires on the fith of November is a great 
grievance unto them Ihen I have only one sermon on 
Sundays and prayers three tunes, whereas the proportion* 
ought to be inverted. Then I do not preach ■me Gospel 
Then I have eipieaecd an oprmon that the latter part of 
Isaiah waa written by a prophet who hved towara the 

* Sufro Ik 5®. 

* See .^acatJon Office ” Meonofr roL 1. p. lOL 

* Bum p. 564. * Smpra p. 5oi. 

* Bieter** iramorr toL L p. 464. 
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end of the captivity Then I have said that I do not 
considei Sunday to be a Dmne ordinance in any other 
sense than as being the legulation of the Church. Then 
a general charge of being so High Church that all the Low 
are afiaid of having anything to do with me These are the 
accusations proposed to be laid before “ the House ” 

But had the action of sections of the clergy and 
the Church laity been the sole obstacle. Temple 
would have surmounted it In course of time the 
meaning of his action would have been understood, 
and opposition would have )nelded before his 
courageous pei severance But the Kneller Hall 
scheme was unworkable m itself,^ and was, moreover, 
lendered impossible by the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards it. The enterprise had been under- 
taken in deference to the enthusiasms of a few , 
but education had not then been recognised as a 
subject of national importance, and had not really 
taken hold of the public mind There were 
symptoms and beginmngs of what would be , but 
the fruition of enlightened hopes was as yet a long 
way off. Education, in the eyes of pubhc men, 
was at best but a very insignificant part of the 
machinery of the State. The barometer went up 
and down with each change of Ministry, oi even 
of individual members, and fell steadily if untoward 
incidents, such as a great war, intervened in national 
life The first Derby Administration, which entered 
upon office in 1852, shortly after Temple had 
accepted the position of Principal, had no love foi 
Kneller Hall at all. To them it was altogether a 
doubtful experiment, and meant coquetting with 
Dissenters, which was distasteful to the majority of 
their supporters “Politics meanwhile are looking 
very black for me My work is really in danger,” 
writes Temple to Scott in June 1852. Two months 
later he comments : 

^ “ Education Office ” Memoir, vol i pp 103-107 
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I 7b Dr 

I am still in giaiu quo except that in some changes of 
system they have so lowered tho salaries of the workhouse 
schoolmasters (excessively low before) that I expect no 
candidates at Chnstnias. 

He IS hopeful though not confident as to ius 
relations witli the Coahtion Cabinet — 

Kim -n JW<w6*r SS, ISJSp 
On Saturday I hope to see Gladstone, and then 
commences my worC for toesc new roasters of mine will 
certainly require to go into all the details of all my matters. 

Whether th^ will hke Knellcr Hall is perhaps doubtful 
It may be that I have got oat of Scylla into Charybdla. 
The last lot disapproved of educating paupers. Perhaps the 
present may disapprove of my admitbn^ Ijiasentem Ought 
not the fact of onij four Dissenters having yet come here and 
aH having cone away Churchmen (not High Churchmen, but 
still Churchmen) to raolbfy them on that score. 

But no good cfuue from the new Ministry 
Before six months are over he is wnting — 

I also might tell you bow I have been plagued into 
sending m a quasi resignabon — and how it has not been 
accepted — and mw I am at war with all the Cabinet — and 
a great many other such hows which have not yet feme to 
any definite conclanon, except that I have assigned them six 
months more In my own mind to do what I want after 
which tune — the Deluge. 

The fact was that the Crimean war was divert- 
ing the thoughts of both country and Ministry 
from education. Parents were tninng their boys 
from public schools,' and Ministers were no longer 

^ It wu to Uie Crimeoa wsr that Dr Teaple attribated the 
deoUne of the nomben at Roghy Hhool durutf his predeoi rs tlni& 

Poor Oonlbom in his third year had pr ec ia ely the nambor that 1 hare 
now in ny third year 'Ihan came the Crimean war ■rid Rn^j’ was 
the first to feel it but now the tide Is the other wa^ and I get the fall 
benefit after he had all the loss. 1 wondar wbe^er if another war were 
to cariT offalithe votrth to mibtarv taton, etc tsthelastdid Bogb)' 
would be the first to feel It again," — Aognst 31, 1880. 

VOL. n 2 P 
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Willing to spend public money on a doubtful “ fad ” 
like Kneller Hall However, the President of the 
Council was urbane and kindly, and the Principal 
took heart of grace : 

Loid Granville has been uncommonly civil lately , made 
me all kinds of verbal promises, done eveiy thing except come 
to the veritable pomt Time and patience, I suppose, are 
needed heie as elsewheie. 

But hopes were only raised to be dashed , all is 
doubt and suspense Three months later he is 
writing : 

Kneller Hatt, November 11 , 1853 
Kneller Hall is in the very crisis of its fate, and I am 
much botheied by the suspense m which the whole busmess 
hangs I told the Committee long ago that in this lecess 
they must determine to go forward or abandon Knellei HaU 
altogether They profess to be now detei mining "What I 

most dislike in the aspect of mattei's is that I see symptoms 
of a rapprocliemerd between the Derby Government and the 
present in legaid to us, and I heai from various quarters 
that Talbot, Lord Derby’s Private Secretary that was, 
goes about declaring that he will get Kneller Hall for 
the Wellington Testimonial Meanwhile Loid Granville 
promises to support my plans, and I knoiv that Lord 
Lansdowne will , leason good, for otherwise he ivould be 
stultifying himself But I fear Gladstone, Palmerston, and 
Lord John Suspense is haid to bear 

For a while the barometei uses There is a 
note of hopefulness in the folloiving lettei to the 
Vice-Principal of the College, but he learns, like 
manj^ officials who msli to spend money, what is 
the /b;w et origo mail : 

To Mr F PaJ grave 

January 21 , 1854 ' 

Yesterday I saw Lord Granville, who vas very civil and 
said tliat the Committee ivould meet on Tuesday and 
settle all things I then by good luck caught Palmerston 
and had a long talk with lum He told me plainly that 
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he would support tbo Kheller Hall plan with all its 
consequence* but that nothing could bo done without 
money, and be fenred tbo whole would fall for that The 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer, lie said, in the present state of 
foreign afiairs bad a right to be first lienrd But nothing 
could be more gO'oheui than Lord Palmerston s own 
inchnations, if he was not playing off a little diplomacy 

Lord Palmerston swallows Ins reports and asks 
for more — 


To Dr Scoit 


Palmerston is like tho woman in tho Tales qf Wonder who 
called e>'cr for more meat I only hope I may awake some 
morning and find him turned into something wondrous 
beautiful I never m my life had such mccssont hard work 
in the way of reports, statistic*, etc. He swallows them all 
down and Qo symptom of having hod enough. 


Three months later comes another change of 
masters — 


Kjnxua Hau, Jmm U ISSl 


I am here, as usual working tct} hard to no purpose. 
Lord John comes in to control the Orders m Council, not to 
govern the education so that ho will do me no good 
Moreover, he has not been an attendant at committees since 
^larch, and so for form s sake he lasues the usual order* for 
returns, reports, etc. which belong to a new Lord President 
and so he gives me much work. 


The work, if not profitable, is more to his mind 
than mere civility — 

/wju 14 1S54. 

put me off 50 often with invitations to dinner 
when I wanted to do business that I came to hot words, and 
got preciously snubbed as you may suppose, to say nothing 
of a total stoppoM of *^cold swarry” from iiat time 
forward. I hate civiljty don't you ? 


Seven months more of altemataons between 
hope and despair and then the end rtfime — 
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ICniiieu Hall, May 20, 1855 

I am not going on well intli this Cabinet, and have 
„ esigned Knellei Hall I shall probably take an 

in i^ct piesent, but as soon as I can creditably 

nspectCgj^ myself fioni the Government Seivice I shall It 
disenmrjlg^^g^j^^ to say oi to think thus, but I fear that I 

is not f conclusion to which I can rightly come 
have no ^ j 

announces the coming collapse to Robert 

T ^'11 with moie hghtness of tone, but his heart,. 
Lawso , T ° 


thougl 


1 biave, IS heavy : 


To Rohei-t Laxvson 


Kxeflfr H\it, May 16, 1855 


m l 1 all up with Squeers They have accepted my 
°Hion It IS not yet a public fact And I suppose it 
^^urt^ni some days But it is finally detei mined on 

howevei, the audacity to propose to carry on 
Knellm ivithout me They aie gomg to make it a 

, or a lunatic asylum oi something of that sort 

triumph for Denison and Co ' Doivn goes the 
College ' HmTah for the time Chuich ' 
godless^ sorry to lose my House of Cards which I have 
, , ^ ®'^d at for five years Doivn it all topples wth a puff 
bieath from Cornwall IAavis I feel as if I weie 
OI a'dV(^^g^^g back in my race, and had to commence again , 
hie, too, with health by no means what it was, to say 
^ ’f, of the dark threatenings of a few yeai’s ago But I 
notmn^g a coward, and, while I have the breath, will fight. 
^ to me if you can Meanwhile say nothing to nobody 


month later Kneller Hall is closed : 


To D? Scott 

June 21, 1855 

The Minute closmg Knellei Hall has been launched 
at mv last, and the matter is now no secret I feel 

as mm ^ ashamed of myself as if I had just been married, and 
would myself from all society "When do you 

^^to come here ? I want to talk to vou 
mean 

rpimes of anxiety affected Temple’s health , and 
it IS that strain had much to do with 

what closest friend : 
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K»t» n Hall, Junt 6 , 1855. 

Dkambt Horcai — Yoa are aa good as gold, and I am a 
petulant goose. Perhaps if my consaence Trere as (jmet as 
yom? I should stand all this wear and tear better Bcbere me, 
I would sacrifice all this magnificence of “high aims,” which 
you ascribe to me, for one spark of genoine, honest goodness, 
such as I can see in the face of Charles Alobcrly ^ when I 
look at him It is miserable to feel oneself made up of big 
wishes and no will miserable to be so eager for a success 
which after all is a very earthly pnie miserable, above 
all, to feel, as I often do, overvalued by those who know me, 
and only needing detecbon to be despised. I am vexed with 
myself that these thing* should move me so ranch but the 
fear of many evils is far wurse than the reahly worse at least 
to bear Do you not think that m Christian tunes the 
martyiB who “ suffered " must have suffered much less than 
the marL^nj who did not “suffer”? And I have not the 
consaonsnesa of being worthy to uphold me. Is it a shame 
for me to vent my spleen in letters to you ? for to no 
one else alive do I say all thia fiut I know you will forgive 
me. Do not be senoosly alarmed about my tnremg Homan 
Catholic or manyinfl the nch widow Of such a denouement 
tbere is not the smallest chance. I sometimes, I confess, quite 
honestly wish that I coidd turn Homan Catbobc. But the 
thing 18 impossible, and the wish arise* from that longmg 
for an escape from unerasing sense of responsibility whlim 
I cannot repress. I am not at all incapable of wickedness. 
I sympathise quite deeply with the man who said that be 
never beard of a bad action which be was mcapable of 
committing But I am quite mcapable of blindness while 
I am stdl sane. Do not talk to me of high aspira 
tions as if there were any virtue or value in tuem. 
They do a man no good. 'Iney are often purchased by the 
sacrifice of self-control, and consocnticmsness. They are like 
the idtkoOpTfjKfloj of which S. Foul so decidedly disapproves, 
having the show of wisdom m their apparent n^lect of the 
body out tenHmg to the satufying of the flesh. Clearness of 
insight mto dnbes and doctrines seems to me to be often 
purchased by want of faithfulness in discharging the one and 
laying to hmrt the other If I had only others to complain 
or it would not perhaps be bard to “ put trust in the Lord ” 
in the ucrlamty that “He would comfort the heart.” But 

* Hh brother-lo-Iiw Earllsr Yean** Memoir vot 1 p. Ifl, 
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what if the baffling that I have met with only brmg to 
clearer light my own faults and follies ? “ Mend them,” you 

will say Yes, mdeed, mend them, as I would mend a pen ' 
“Then go ahead and do not mind them” Very easy’ 
“Colonel, I have caught a Tartar'” Bring him along 
“I can’t” Then come without him “But he won’t 

let me ” -r> j. + 

It IS tantahsing you to wiite thus But you tempt me to 

tantahse you And a man cannot he so good as you are to 
a friend without paying for it IV^ soul refuseth comfort. 
Do not comfort me by saying that I am judgmg myself by 
too high a standard I am not. 

I find but one thing that is comfortmg, and that is prayer 
in Church Not prayer alone, for alas ' that is a very 
difficult duty, and always has been to me But prayer in 
Church. And I sometimes could wish that the seivice were 
ten times as long as it is Meanwhile, to complete this long 
outpouring of egobsm, you must know that I am really by 
no means very bad when I am not tempted. Virtuous that ' 
If I were always out of all temptation I leally think even 
an angel would not be able to find much fault m me When 
are vou comma; here ^ Youis most affectionately, 

F Tempi:e 

He accepted, though with some bitterness, the 
Inspectorship of Training Colleges : 

To Di Scott 

EjrFTTFH Haix, June 5, 1855 

I have accepted the Inspectorship of Training 
Schools I wish, however, to get out of the Government 

Sei vice I am not of the sort to get on I don’t attract I 
do not mean to say that this is a merit I do not mean that 
flattery or anythmg that way tendmg is needful But there 
IS a ne sais quoi which must be used in approaching our 
present rulers, which I cannot learn Only y^erday, when 
consulted by the Dean of Wmdsor about some detail of the 
new Welhngton College, I said something which made him 
laugh, and exclaim “ You would never get on at Court ' ” 

From the following letter it may be gathered 
that he did not love his work . 
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I hflvc begun ncir Hulics, nml 1 oin hnnll) tell \ou 
how much I dUliVc them 

He did the work with diligence, ncxcrthclcss 
his duties took Iiim much fthout the couiitr) and 
incidentallj at least there w*ns liappincss — 

7*0 hut njrfrr AW/o 

WtxOJM ui Jmmt 17 ItUfi. 

We hare prctt> well finished here, nnd to-morrow I go on 
to Chichester I'his place u enough to make oijl rare. The 
sense of benutj, of quiet, of rcltgiommeas is almost over 
powering I hiirc jurt been walking over to SL Cross. The 
grand md Church in the most perfect st^Ic of >onnAn 
archilci.lun^ the rucel) kept grounds, the beautiful trees, the 
situation in a quiet vnllej witli the clenr Iteben a little way 
of!^ and the chalk hills with Uio white gleaming out here and 
there in large patches on their tides. I am afraid if I 
lived here I should become rci^ Idle. 1 should do nothing 
but wonder about under beautiful avenues, bcsido sparkling 
woten (I never did see such bright waters) across deep 
meadows. 

But he was ill at ease lus jmst experience hod 
filled him mtli a somewhat unreasonable bitterness 
against pubhc men. He had expected of them to 
put themsehes out of the wti\ in fa-vour of a 
system wluch could not be weighed in the balance 
for an mstant against wbat they considered the 
larger interests of tlie country Naturnll) tliey 
hod not responded and for a time he ^vas out of 
conceit with the politicians, as to a certam evtent 
he had become witli the clei^ Aloreover, to lus 
mmd there were certam inherent defects in tlie 
educational system which he had admmistered. 
He always beheved in bnnging national education 
into touch mth the people, and, from the first, 
supported local actioiu But the basis of the work of 
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the Education Department was centralisation, and 
this he did not love.^ 

Above all, there was a sense of failure The 
visions and enthusiasm had not been realised, and 
the non was entering into his soul. It was 
therefore a relief when the vacancy m the head- 
mastership of Rugby opened a door for him 
God had sent him the great oppoitunity of his hfe. 
Rumours of preferment were already in the air . 
newspapeis had named him for the Bishoprics, 
first of Salisbury and then of Ripon. Having 
regard to his own futuie the following letter has 
a special interest : 

To Di Scott 


Education Departjient, 
October 6, 1856 

Had there been any Linth or hkehhood, to my knowledge, 
in the report which gave me the Bishopnc of Ripon, you 
would have been assuredly the fiist to get authentic infoima- 
tion The whole arises mom a mere guess, hardly a guess, of 
the Daily News The Morning Advertisei on Pnday week 
asserted that there was a gieat danger of a very bad appoint- 
ment to the See of Ripon , it went on to describe the 
obnoxious person as lecommended by Lord Lansdowue, as 
completely secularised by working at schools and examina- 
tions, as having no real lehgious opimons but a pretended 
friendship for men of all parties Theieupon the Daily 
N ews remarked, that being ignorant who was meant, it could 
conceive the person indicated to be the Rev R Temple, and 
if so it would be diflBcult to conceive a fittei person, etc., etc. 
Hence all the report , and the only reason it does not die 
away is that no other name has been mentioned WTinm the 
Morning A dveHiser really meant I cannot tell , but at any 
rate it is tolerably certam that I was never thought of A nd 

^ To Mt Palgi ave 

January 11, 1865 

I am not dead against Government action in middle class 
edncapon, provided only the Government action be like that of the 
Coor Law Board, local and not central But I do think central action 
mischievous, and that all the good done by the Council Office in 
elementary education is almost neutralised by its central character 
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“the Ik^y Newt has bumm been urging the necessiW of appoint 
mg some man of declared views. I toow well what to expect 
from jon in such an event- Earnest prayers and good 
wishes steady and affecbonate advice evei^ aid that I can 
nak but also eipectationa, which make me shrink. Yon know 
me well enough to know the sort of mixed feelings which the 
report has caused. I canTiot deny my wish to labour in a 
froer position. Bat, God knows, I am far enough from 
aeckmg such an office as a Bishopric mast be to me if ever I 
am put mto ona I think that the report is so improbable 
that it IS hardly worth while to w^h the chances and 
detertnine what I should do if it turned out tma Yet 
naturally enoogh T have not been able, indeed I do not 
know that it would have been quite right, to banish the 
thought from my mmd Of this at any rate I feel sure, that 
I have not changed my opinion of what a Bishop could and 
ought to do though thinkmg of it has made me much 
4oabt whether I am the man who could attain that standard, 
or even «o approach it as not to be a reproach to it. God 
bids you, my dear Scott, for all your kindness, but, above all, 
for not forgetting something higher than fnendship when 
you wrrte to me. 

The Rugby headmasrtership wa5 a real possibility 
.and it was necessary for him to bestir himself , but 
he writes — 

To Dr ScoU 

B^pUmbtrl 1S57 

I do not mean to read my own Testunomals, and Wolrond 
undertakes collecting them.^ 

It was a fight for him, as were most things m 
^rly days — 

Kovcattov DzpAjmizMT 
B4pUw^Q 18JT 

■\Vhat names a man gets if he comes out into the light I I 
have just had a list of the accusations made against me in 
the ears of the Roghy Trustees 
1 I am a Pos^te. 

2. I am a Kabonahst. 

3 I know DO Greek. 


Bee Rogby *' Memoir toL i p. IW. 
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4 I have no experience in teaching 

5 I am not a gentleman 

6 I failed at TCneller Hall 

But I think I shall succeed foi all that 

The last objection laised against hun was met by 
the Government minute made when Kneller Hall 
was closed^ 

Mr. Temple had not seen eye to eye with his 
cluefs at times, but few of his testimonials^ were 
higher than those from Lords Lansdowne, Russell, 
and Granville, each of whom, with the instincts 
of a statesman, saw m him the material out of 
which great pubhc servants are made, and anti- 
cipated a high future for him Lingen and Sandford 
wrote m his favoui, with the fuller knowledge of 
colleagues in the office Both were Balhol men ; 
the foimer, one of Temple’s most intimate fiiends 
to the close of the Aichbishop’s life , the latter, his 
futuie ally in the Committee- Room of the National 
Society, and in Educational Debates in the House 
of Lords 

Temple was elected Headmaster of Rugby on the 
12th of November 1857 “I found,” writes Temple 
to Scott, “ on getting home that Tait had sent the 
news to my mother ” 

The discipline of the first years of pubhc life 
had been severe, but they had not been thrown 
away To the time spent m the Education Office 
was due, not only his exceptional power of deahng 
with affairs and men, but that mastery of detail 
which makes ideals serviceable, and, when combined 
with grasp of principle, forms the highest type of 
pubhc man The fact that Temple had perfect 
knowledge of the details of the work, but used them 
as master rather than servant, made hwo. facile p7~tn- 

' See “Education Office” Memoir, vol i p 107 

^ See Testimonials m favour of The Rev F Temple Printed by 
Spottiswoode & Co , London 
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ceps of the educational authonties of liis time. And 
he had leamt a higher lesson from the disciphne — he 
had leamt to use it for the help of others. This ivas 
the comfort that he ga^ e in after years to a young 
headmaster rvho ivas out of heart, hecause it seemed 
at the time as though his work had been a failure — 

Other people have had the eame trial to go through- / 
have gone t^ugh it and got over it. When I waa at 
Kneller Hall, for jeora I fwt just aa yon do now I was 
deapondent and more wretched than I can tell When I 
aaw the death of any friend or contemporary m the newa- 
paper, I envied him and wiahed it hod hc^ me. But it 
didn’t laat in time it all paaaed away It generally doea 
peas away One la brought through somehow, if one goes 
on doing one a beat. 

“ Could anything " says the relater of tlie incident, 
have been more tenderly sympathetic than this 
voluntary self revelation of the strong man s weak- 
ness to a poor brotlier suffering the hke ? 



CHAPTER III 
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AppomLinent to Rugby, the opportunity of Temple’s life The 
School’s expectation Temple’s response Temple m the 
fulness of Ins powers Death of his mother and brother 
Essays and Remems Hayman episode 


Temple’s life, and especially the earlier part of it, 
had its special strain and trials, but he was happy m 
some of his opportunities Changes came to him 
at favourable moments, when the times were ripe, 
and when there was a special correspondence 
between the reqniiements of nis own life and of the 
position which he was called upon to fill It was 
so when he was summoned to the headmastership 
of Rugby. The inner condition of the school was 
healthy,^ it was sufficiently staffed by masters of 
high character and exceptional ability ; the boys at 
the head of the school, as he himself was always 
quick to testify, were of a kind that keeps a school 
steady, and mamtains and raises moral standards. 
The legacies winch Dr Goulbum left were all of 
them helpful for the highest object of a school. 
Few men have had fuller cause for gratitude to 
their predecessor than the new Headmaster of 
Rugby. jMI that was essential in the traditions 
which had made the school, mcludmg those which 
centied in Dr. Arnold, had been left mtact , and if 
the late Headmaster had sought to modify and m 

^ Rugby” Memoir, vol i p 154 
688 
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some respects to chnnge them, he had been more 
successful m bmldmg upon them than m altering- 
them Rugby was still Arnold s and Tait s school, 
with fewer perhaps of some peculiarities to which 
Temple had taken exception when first asked to 
link ms fortunes with Rugby as an assistant master 
but with not a whit less religiousness of tone or 
moral soundness. 

But for all that Rugby was waiting, eager to 
make the best of itself conscious that it might do- 
more with Its present potentiahties and past history 
The numbers were small compared with what they 
had been m Arnold s or Tait s tune. Dr Temple, 
with characteristic generosity, put down the 
decrease to the Crimean war' — the same cause 
which had crushed Kneller Hall The war -was 
over and the public schools were beginning to 
fill again — Rugby amongst the number but at the 
time the turn of the tide had hardly been percerved 
— at any rate not by the masters. They were dis 
courageA and their discouragement was reflected 
on the school and the world at large, taking its 
cue from Rugby talk, was disposed to think that 
the place was m a bad way and that Dr Goulbum 
was the cause. And the H«ulmaster himself did 
not speak m his own defence he had too much of 
the gentleinun in h im to attempt any self-advertise- 
ment , he simply went on his way trying to do his 
duty by the school, and, above aU, to make his 
boys good Chnstians. He was content to r^id 
hims^ as somethmg of a fedure (‘I do not 
understand boys,” he said, though he understood 
them better than he fancied, and left unfoigotten 
memories m the mmds of many of them) and wben 
he thought the time was come, he resigned, leanrig 
it to others to tend the seed which he had sown, to 
widen the field and gather the harvest Perhaps 

* Sitprn p. fi77 
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he did not understand all that was required of a 
husbandman, and did not always ** sow in hope ” , 
but the school had not lost hope, it loiew that there 
was good stuff in it, it was waiting for what was 
to come 

And Temple, when he came, went out to meet 
the expectancy ; he read the attitude and he re- 
sponded Now for the hist time he was Ins own 
master, free to act, free to develop himself, and to 
give aU his poAvers to the development of otheis. 
Instead of pohticians, always looking to see what 
way the wind blew, and regarding the interests over 
which Temple presided as matters of mmor moment, 
he was servmg a body of trustees with whom, since 
the days of Arnold, it had been a tradition to give 
the reignmg master a free hand , mstead of hving in 
the official atmosphere of Doiviimg Street, he was 
sm rounded by young hfe, which fed his enthusiasm 
at every turn, and waited on by masters eager to 
catch Ins word and cany out his behests The 
whole place made answer and leapt to its feet The 
intellectual section of the scholars felt that lestiaints 
had been withdrawn , they were no longer half 
afraid to think, to question, and admue. But not 
to these alone but to all the boy-bfe of the place he 
spoke, and m a language winch all could understand. 
It was not that he tried to ingratiate Inmself and to 
^profess a proficiency m games which he did not 
really possess , but there was no mistake that he 
cared for the games, and was one m spint with the 
players , and games or no games, it was evident 
that here was a real man, every inch of him, and a 
man who had once been a boy and had a bit of the 
■boy in him still jAnd the school soon learnt to 
know that he was absolutely capable , the school 
army, of which they were so proud, was safe in his 
hands , if here and there an old tradition were 
changed the boys did not like it, because of the 
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conservative nature m all boys but they knew that 
somehow or other it mast be all right Above all, 
from the school chapel there came a voice which 
was unlike any other that they had ever heard 
Religion had always been to them as represented 
byGonlbum, beaubfiil and august, but perhaps 
the service of God had been made somewhat too 
awful A boy must have something of the samt m 
him if he were to attempt it but now there was 
that m the very ring of the voice which brought 
home the consciousness that the service was for aU. 
Faith was the response to the God who really hved, 
and was always lovmg and drawing them it was 
obedience to a Saviour who had died and risen 
agam for each of them, m whom they saw God and 
had commumon with Him. Duty was the supreme 
law for all, which compelled their obedience and 
convmced them that, whether they obeyed or not, 
they must own its claims. Temple was not so 
much to the school a great Headmaster as an ideal 
personahty m whom was summed up all that a man 
ought to be. 

And the fame spread abroad. The Headmasters 
services were required on Education Commissions, 
and he became the leadii^ spirit and chief authonty 
upon them his methocG were recognised as the 
best educational methods of the day Members of 
the Rugby staff were chosen as the headmasters of 
other schools some were called to be chiefs of old 
schools which had a reputation to mamtam some 
were set to model new schools upon the hnes which 
they had leamt at Rugby Bradley went to Marl 
borough Collie, Benson to Wellington, Arthur 
Butler to Haileybury Jex Blake to Cheltenham, 
Percival to Cmton, ChaBes Evans to Ring 
Edwards School at Birmmgham, Kitchener to 
Newcastle, Phillpotts to Bedrord Scotland asked 
for Potts as the head of Fettes College 
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And while Temple’s influence thus spread he did 
not forget those who went from him. Benson was 
among the headmasters supphed by Rugby, and the 
long coirespondence between the two future Arch- 
bishops, lasting for more than thiily-five years, 
begins with letters from Rugby giving advice to 
the new Headmaster at Wellington. Grave and 
gay are mingled, and personal touches enliven 
busmess. 


To Dr Benson 

Rugbv, JSIa\i 6, 1861 

How goes it with you ? I hear of your not bemg well 
If you ovei work yourself I shall come to Wellington College 
the moment work is over here, and take all 3mur Sixth myself 
So take care The School is working well, and it is 

nonsense to say that it has lost public confidence, foi the 
apphcations for admission are more numerous than ever ^ 
Do wiite and tell me how you are, and how is your thumb 
(which has been unwell long enough to have acquired a 
distinct existence), and how is your wife, to whom I send 
my love, and how IS my boy ? Yours, F Temple 

Rugby, Juno 17, 1861 

The best remedy for small woiiies is to get into the 
Chapel when no one is there and give vent to them Experto 
crede Moreover, do try to cure yourself of the habit of 
looking to results It is a bad habit, I assure you Depend 
upon it, in the long-run, even if you have said and done the 
wioug thing, it IS better than the right thing. I was quite 
dehghted to hear that you had taken Hardy If he finds it 
comfortable he is just your man Far better than either my 
dodge or your dodge oy how much a man is always better 
than any dodge 

Rugby, July 27, 1862 

. I understand your silence If you had determined 
to stand for Birmingham I should have certamly helped you 
with all my might But I am glad that you dia not consult 
me , and on the whole I am glad that you are not a candidate. 

- The pros and cons in such case are a matter of 


^ This has reference to Essays and Reviews 
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aentunent Btrt I am sure that wme I now preciael^ in your 
poaition at Wellington I ulnniM not stand for Binmngliam 
and somehow one cannot corafortablT ednse friends one lovei 
to do what one would not do ooeselL 


AprOl iBei. 

I hare not seen Xygons BilL All depends on the 
exact terms of it Can yon not get it and bring it with yon 
to-morrow week ? Then is time enough. I am looking 
forward to your coming I shall like to have a talk with 
you. Only you do argue so flercely that one is afraid to say 
what one thinks. Love to Mrs. B^son and ihr Boy 

Boo>r (kio6*rtS 1868. 

How goes your world ? And all your schemes and all your 
stawardsbip ? You know that Goulburn prMchps here 

on Wedn^diiy at 11^ Is it conceivable that you should 
come and hear him ? Yon cannot thmk how welcome you 
would be. I seem to have lost sight of joo for ever so 
long which IS good for neitber of us. And I want to bear 
all abont ererytWg I am meditating, dreaming, devising 
scheming what I shall do with tbe PubBc Schools Act T& 
said Act will not stand stiii, 1 suspect It will set other Acts 
rolirng before long And some of the cx>ming Acts will not, 
I fear, be at all desnable. Are you eager to pull down the 
Irish Church ? It is the right line for a Conservmtrve to take, 
I assure you ask Hutchinson if it is not 

Nor were pupils forgotten. Hjs correspondence 
with Dr Scott, continued throughout the Rugby 
period, IS full of references to individual scholars 
sent from Rugby to BallioL It is remarkable that 
during theTemple headmastership Cambridge rather 
than Oxford was the Umversity which found favour 
with the mass of Rugbemns, largely owmg to the 
feet that some of the leadinp- members of the staff 
at Rugby at the time were Cambridge men. Dr 
Temple mentions the circumstance m one of his 
letters with some natural touch of regret but those 
who were destmed for Oxford he follows with 
special concern, and commends them mdividually 
to Dr Scott s care, whenever intended for Balliol 

VOL. n 3 Q 
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With disci iminatmg comments. In Scott’s own 
son Walter he had naturally special interest 
mindful of the debt of former days. There 
is scarcely a letter written during the son’s time 
at Rugby which does not mention him. Dr. 
Temple was too busy a man to have leisure 
for that full correspondence with old pupils 
which give so great a charm to the relations with 
them of Dr. Aimold and Professor Jowett, nor had 
he a natural aptitude for letters of this kind it was 
not m his way to write them. His letters to old 
scholars were for the most part few and far 
between, but when they came they were always 
greatly prized, eithei because of their pithmess and 
condensed affection, or sometimes because, perhaps 
aU unexpectedly, they contamed a long and well- 
reasoned dissertation on some matter of public 
interest. Here is a letter written to one of his 
favourite pupils during his undergraduate course, 
speaking of the BaUiol of old days : 


Rugb\, November 1860 

Dkau , I weis glad to see youi hand^v^ltlng and 
gladder to find that you still reraembei us 

The scholais’ table that ^^ou speak of seems to me a very 
good thing I lemembei the scholais’ table at Balliol mth 
dehght Theie, I thmk, I found such social pleasure as I have 
never found beaten since The mistake of , howevei, 
has not been an original want of espi it de cot ps It had 
once as much as , but the College gave itself up body 
and soul to the study of mathematics And a meie mathe- 
matical college will nevei stand its ground against one that 
takes to more human studies Say what they will, the men 
of mere science aie the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the men of politics and philosophy rt? 

rexvrj 'q TroXtTtKi^, and if the - wish to hold then own they 
must take more to the classical, less to the mathematical 
tripos If would open hei fellowships to the whole 

University, and give them by an examination which should 
go beyond even your classical tripos into classical hteratuie. 
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hutory, and philos^hy, it would beat oat of the field 
in LwmiW yeare. Bat ShakespeaTe rcadmgB and nfle 
corps will not do what they want. Come here by all means 
if you gtn- Mk* Temple will not be here on Tuesday week. 
But I shall, and either then or at any other tune shall be 
delighted to see you. — Yotirs erer affecUomtely 

F Teufle. 

And here js another wnLUn twelve years later, 

g vinc his impression of the senior Oxford men of 
ter^ys — 

Ma'**’ T<» 0 y St Aurmx, 
mo 

DKAa , — I went to Oxford. They had a 

grand dinner anti iwrts of hne things. But 1 was mudi 
struck by the wirading melancholy of the older men. They 
looked as if Oxford were no longer for them nor th^ for 
Oxford, aud that all was fast j^mg the wrong road. Sfuch 
as I differed from tberr ticwb lOTuld not help bang touched 
by their sadness. They lore Oxford (as none can fail to do 
who IxJong to Oxford), and they feel that Oxford is parting 
company with them. 


And this IS his impression of the pohti^Rns 
of the tune. His judgment is more favourable 
than it would have been m the Kneller Hall days 



JatMi-y 7 196B. 

I am much struck witib the serious faces and deep 
sense of responsibility whidi I see in all the pohbaans that I 
meet now It is good for them, no doubt But though I 
know it ou^t to ^ so, I did not quite expect till I come up 
here to find that it was so 

Here is a memorandum following a hne of 
thooght pursued more fully afterwards m his 
Bampton Lectures. Very possibly it recAllR the 
turn ^luch the talk took m the course of a long 
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walk, and it lUustiates the kind of way in which 
the mind of his more thoughtful pupds was de- 
veloped ; 

Theie is much in men’s minds as well as in then bodies 
which IS mechanical and subject to laws imposed on them by 
nature But the will is not so subject 

This IS proved by the consciousness of the broad distinction 
Avhich we invaiiably diaw between our ovti acts as nioial 
and, therefore, free beings, and the movements of all 
matenal substances This distinction is not only bioad but 
deep, and the more we consider the subject the moie are we 
convinced that we aie separated by ineiadicable diffeiences 
from all the matenal woild It is proved still further by 
the sense of lesponsibihty I know that I am responsible 
foi my actions I know that the cloud which crosses over 
my head is not responsible foi its movement Why ? 
Because the movement is impressed on the cloud iiom with- 
out , the action of my will comes from inthin 

The analogies of physical science, therefore, cannot 
penetiate into the spmtual kingdom The philosopher may 
reduce much of human life under law, and call his science 
psychology But psychology shows no tendency to include 
theology as one of its divisions, and if all else be mechamcal 
the choice between light and wiong never can be, smce, if so, 
nght would cease to be right, and conscience would be a 
delusion And even if the philosopher were to reduce history 
to law, still human -will would not be proved mechanical , 
for the limits of individual action are so mfimtely small in 
comparison with those of national action, that if the national 
movement were mechanical, the movements of the individual 
will might still be free, as they would only produce a vibra- 
tion in the wheels of the machine 

It follows, therefoie, that no difficulty raised by physical 
science can interfere with prayer for spiritual blessings to be 
bestowed either on yourself or on others God has not made 
any revelation of a determined course of action in tins mattei 
We never can feel that we are asking Him to set aside a rule 
of His own government heie A man must have philosophised 
away his wits before he can say science proves that my 
conduct is under a fixed law, and it is therefoie useless to 
pray God to help me to alter it 

But more than this follows 

For all that part of physical phenomena which is capable 
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of bang affected by horaan nebon, u pro tanio taken out 
of the medinmcal dominion of law 

X/Ct U8 rappose that the weather in England con be affected 
by Bome luan lighting a fire and burning down a huge forest 
m South America. 

Let ns suppose that the spread of an qndemic is affected 
by the conduct of men in deaiuig with it. 

Let us suppose that the energy of the farmers has on 
effect on the crops. 

Let us suppose that the power of a disease is affected by 
the temper or other mental condibon of the pabent. 

In all these cases it is obvious that the phenomena are 
taken away from the absoltde dominion of law, and are so for 
no longer the subjects of a revelabon that God will only 
act in one way 

Every man must determine for himself how far this will 
carry him. I am convinced that we are meant to pray for 
spiritual blessings, and that by prayer we get them. I shrink 
praying for any other bf'pss'ngs except in a very general 
way But the above remark is enough to show that others 
beside spiritual blessmgs in the present state of science, 
be possibly the proper matter of prayer on the part of those 
who do not feel so deeply impressed as I do by the tendenej 
of saenee to subordinate all phyvicol phenomena to law 

In the two following letters he cheers the heart 
of an old pupil who had become one of the Rugby 
staff — 

Roan Jum 99 18S7 

Mt dxab — If you ore disheartened and unhappy I 

cannot mj any more. 'Pbough I am sure that your rengna 
bon li not go^ for the scho^ it may be best for yourself 

But I should be wrong if I did not protest against the 
principle on which yon are acting You set up a simply 
impossible standard of results, and because you narmot leacn 
it you throw up your work. 

If your prmciple were strand there is not one master hero 
who ought to stay and most assuredly I ought to have gone 
after one years trial 

Do you suppose that the Sixth is nt all what I desire ? 
Do you suppose that it is a light matter to me that so many 
of my pupils should turn out so ill or, at any rate, so poorly 
at Oxfora P I can tell you that it has often been with bitter 
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pain that I have decided that, on the whole, I ought to stay 
For I know that poor as the lesults are, yet on the whole 
there is no reasonable evidence that anothei man would 
attain to greatei And such woik must not be thiowxi away 
lightly 

Your influence has not taught your pupils to be perfectly 
straightforward And what right had you to expect that 
you would achieve such a miracle by this time ? Oi what 
othei mastei has achieved it better ? 

If you must go, I am in duty bound to tell you that you 
go for youi oivn sake and not for that of the school Youm 
affectionately, F Temple 


Rughy, .hine 29, 1867 

My deae , I entirely believe in your unselfishness 
I am quite certain that you only desiie to do what is right 
But I cannot alter my opinion I am sme that you are doing 
what, as far as the school is concemed, is a great mistake 
Yom resignation will make an impression on your 
pupils, I have no doubt But I know boys bettei than you 
do Their chaiacteis are very rarely deep, depth comes 
later And single great acts have not the same effect, cannot 
have the same effect, on a mass of boys as patient perseverance 
You will assuiedly make no such impiession on them as to 
compensate foi the very heavy loss that yom going army will 
be I have no hesitation in saymg that there aie vej'y few 
masters whose departme I should consider as so great a loss 
I beg of you, as a matter of duty, to leave this undecided 
till we bleak up Yours affectionately, 

F Tempi E. 


The affection lying hid undei the frank and 
incisive tone of these last letters is manifest, and 
they are revelations of the depth of self-introspec- 
tion and misgiving which was concealed by the 
courageous front of his daily life Here are two 
letters which show that he could follow his pupils 
with sympathy m diffeient caUings of life, and that 
he held them long in his memory It may be 
hoped that Dr. Temple’s counsels as to teachers 
being in Holy Orders may still have weight . 
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Tnc Pauict:, Fx 
Jlartk S lf=f71 

Air DF,ui Wrjir* — I ncrcr ndWM* anr nmn to «ck Ortlcrs 
unJess he feds a decided wish for IL It a man is well fitted 
for it, his being ordained is a blessing both to himself and to 
others. But 1 know nothing sadder than that a man should 
take fuch a step and afterwards regret iL But if a man 
desires ordination I cciialnlr think tliat tcnrliing the ^“oung 
is os proper on emplo^Tncnt for an ordained minlslcr as 
teaching the grown up, which is the chief business of the 
parochial dcigjinan. 

An unordaiocd man can tcadi bo}'s, no doubt, and can 
give them rdigioas teaching But I am quite satisfied that 
if ordained lie will do Utc same work better On all 
rdigious questions bo\*B snU listen to a dcn^iiuui morc 
willingly because the) ha\x a sense that ho speaks with more 
autliontv \ou say that laymen prepare for Confirmation 
as well ai dergvmcrL I am sure Uiat }ou am mistaken. No 
doubt a tutor who knows bo)*s, tliough a layman, will do 
more for them than a stranger though a dcji^inan. But 
the same tutor would do still better if ordained 

And in the daily hourly intcmoursc between boys and 
masters the work and influence am (insensibly pcrlwps yet 
none the less) mallr deeper and more religious vheu the 
masters arc ordained 

If }ou desire to be ordained I certainly think school 
work a very proper employment for you when in Orders. — 
Aours afiectionatd) F Exov 

I^AXicm Palace, S.E. 

Aormtfr H, 18M 

My dras CA&iwaioirr* — Many tluinks for your most 
interesting letter I know nothing more remarkable in 
liistoi^ than the warmth of affection shown b\ the great 
colomcs and dependenaes of the Crown to tlic mother 
country at this juncture.* It is new and unmistakable, 
and fervent. And it boars witness to the justice with which 
England endeavours to rule in tlicsL present d^i. The 
spontaneoQS burst of strong afiaition from Canada In the 
north west and AustraUa in the south-east is a glory to this 
countr} which nstomahes all tlio world 

* Blsbop SoAa^u of Derby 
■ Junes S Cartwrifhl Esq K.C. Ontario. 

* The Bootii African tpor 
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I ln\c Hot loigottcH carK da^^: at Rvigbv. nor the Sixth 
nhich I found at the head of the school nlieu I came, nor 
_NOU A\ho ^^c^e then unong them And 1 ivjoico to thinh 
tliat \on ''till rcincnibei the old Ilcadmastei I am old no\\ 
and not cqiul ph}''icallv to ^\hat I nas then But mv heiut 
still nanus to Rugby and old Rugbeian'; Youi^ atleclion- 
atch, ' F Caxioak. 

.hnnes S Cuitmight, E'^q. 

Dr. Temple did not Aviite often, and his aftection 
avas not demonstrative : but his interest in hoy-life 
A\*as one of the strongest elements m his character. 
It is impossible not to leeognise the reserve of deep 
feeling disclosed bv such a letter as this : 

Rl I TA. S lSt^> 

My urau Bi\'5o\ 'Flic poov little boy died Ihi'^ aftcnioon 
at three. lie sidfcred nuich, but it i" plea<?inl to think 
that hi< la<'t conscious ellbrt of mind nn'; to pnn. and nlien 
he found tint he hid not ’=^elf-comnnnd enough for that he 
foldeii hi" hind'^ and whnpered. “■In GihI" hinds God's 
haiuK 

Hn father, mothei. iiul "i"tci «. ime here at H\e 

'Hie fuller hac "inco told me that 'imong hi" thing" left 
nchind him iiheii he cime to "ihool thn time, hi" mother 
found i }unicr in hi"' oun handwaitmg that (hnl nould 
help him to bo i bettei boi at Im lessou" 

1 know ill till" will not bo jviin to lou to iyuI, and it is 
A rehef to wnto it. Your", F Tfmuv', 

The fact that the folloMdug memorandum relates 
to a grandson of Dr. Arnold leiuE additional 
interest : 

In Noxt inhor ISbl then' won' three \eiv "eriou" oisC" of 
txphoul Icier amtmsx the boi-. m the Sthoolhovnc, erne of 
I'luch promt lat d 

llu I.inI tn be likvil ill i\ in E P ArnoUl. the adoptcil 
"en of IE rcniplc'" edd frund, Mr W V t'or"ter A-^ eoon 
i" 111 lUnc'.' dcr 1 itiaI it'^’lf, Rr *rt,mph ind hi" "i"lei "e'nt 
vw tluir loum; nieev" and nophtw, ind the Doi lor hninelf 
< irm il tlu‘ "’ck bo\ .i" mdet'el lie ilimi" uiiTini hnn 
it VA" ncex-"nr\ at i uli "t lev ot the dh'i"" 'O’d 
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conmIc*ccJicc — into "the old nai>cf} ** in tJicir own pnrate 
port of the hoav:. Tmlnctl nunong woj KairccJ\ or^nfwl 
in those dAp, and Icroplc Minred unlmngi} with the 
boyi mother both b) dft\ and night in all Uic x-oy scrcrc 
numng unbl she ima obligctl to devote hcnclf wholly to 
the two fresh eases in the sick house. 

Airs. W E. honitcr in her journal tells in fall the story 
of her boy i four weeks dlucss and of hLs unlocked for 
recovery when hope was so complctclr gone that twice 
Dr Temple had rend the lost prayers over him. \t Uic 
dose, in tumtning up the mcmoncs of this time of “deep 
trial and wonderful <fcli\‘cmncc,” she writes “The generous 
and large hearted sympathy and hospitality of the Tcmplcf 
mn never be fomotlcn. 'ITicir houw was turned into a 
horoital for an bifcctious fever — all the children turned out 
of ft — and jet such was tlicir eomplctencss of sympatliy that 
one felt as If the concern was Ihcir own as well os oura" * 

There is the same touch of tenderness m a 
scene of later years desenbed by Bobert Lan’son 
The daughter taken away was Dr Temple’s 
godcluld — 

It wu mode known to the Bishrm Uiat our dear child a 
life was very near its dose. Full of work tJiough ho was, 
he came to ns at once by n^ht, and went an straightway 
to her little bod, arid hone over her with words of soothing 
and love, and then kndt by her side It was pathobc to see 
the httlc ones thin pale liood wandering through his block 
hair while bis taidcmcss was like that of a loving mother 
only more touching tears fell on her pillow as he blessed 
her and bade her good bye.* 

The Rugby days were emphatically the days of 
Temple s power, and the people offer^ lum free- 
yriW offerings,'’ He was tlie embodiment of force 
in tlie fulnrss of strong manhood. To the de- 
votion him he responded by giving to the 

work all that ^VQS in him and all tiie environment 

’ Memonadum cotmlJH byAIlMFr«n«esAmold tonter, Wliarl^dfl 
Barler lii-lVb»rfed*Je. 

■ JJerooraDdnm mppUed by The Her J B. nojhst, of 

Stsrertaa Deron 
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drew hiin out. The school and the mastei reacted 
on each other. He was iTmde the hfe which he 
was called upon to duect, and the attitude of his 
mind towards it was not critical but sympathetic 
i\ll aiound him, whether in boys or masters, was 
alert, eager, hopeful , the physical powers fresh, 
the mteUigence responsive ; and Temple, while he 
guided the onward push, went along with it He 
was a leader amongst his men. All that was 
progressive m him, both m theology and pohtics, 
stretched itself to the full It was a great time for 
him and the school. No wondei that those who 
were under him and with him, and some of them 
very close to him, look back upon those days and 
say, “ It was then that we truly hved ” no wonder 
that the memory is also a hope, and that some who 
are growing old, in thinking on those days, grow 
young again, and take heart and look forward. 

But it was not a time without its dangers to the 
central figure , it needed disciplme, and without 
that he might have yielded to some of the 
temptations which befall unchastened power. The 
discipline came, some of it in the natural oi dering 
of life. His younger brother the “ Johnny ” of 
Tiverton days, whom he had watched, befriended, 
loved so tenderly was droAvned m India. He 
Avrites simply about the incident to Dr Scott , but 
the communication with India was not then as 
speedy as now, and the suspense aggravated a pain 
Avhich in itself was great . 


To Di Scott 

2 B^.r£llA^E Tfurace, Brightov, 
January 18, 18G7 

DEAii Scott I \eiy much feai that I have lost my 
brother Tlie telegi-apluc news from the Bombay Mail is so 
circumstantial , there ib no other Colonel Temple m the 
Indian army , the river Adgai is said to be so likely a place 
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for ffuch an accident the people lie wiw Nud to be with arc 
so HkeU companions — altogether I fenr Hint the netr* is all 
but uviuiin. 

The Tmibng for details and for ccrtaint) w ven luml to 
bear — \oun affectionatelr F liatm 

llroar htfirmary I IWTT 

I has-c had Icttem from India about lu) dear 
brother It was all true — a mere neenJenL fhe bait mn 
on a bank, then sliorcd off, and then (too late) was discovered 
to haiTj been danuigcd and to be filling It is Impossible 
not to feel a vain sort of longing that such a trifling aeddent 
might luiTo been prevented Hut pcduips it is all the more 
clcori} Grod 8 will 

The blow came on the top of tlic sorrow caused 
by the death of lus mother uhich liad taken place 
some months before — 


To Dr Scoti 

J/07 1 IMC 

1 am in ^rcat nnxic^and more tlian aoxJctjjust now 
M) mother is ver) ill, and I fear that the chanew of her 
recovery arc very slight Do) b> tiaj she becomes risfbh 
weaker and what tliat is at licragc, \t>u know Last week 
flho herself thought tiuit she sbouM not Ino out the week 
one da) she thought that she should not live oat the da) 
But tliough that feeling ha* pnsHcd awn) she seems to me not 
better but woDC. And the doctor Joe* not bchen; that 
there w an) real hope. 

She lingered \vith him for a week longer — 

May 0 , 1868 . 

My dear mother still live* and that 1* all tliat I can sa) 
She 1 * very quiet, pcrfcctl) resigned, absolutely at peace. I 
feel lust now a* if her death would leave me nothing more 
to live for But that I know will pass awa) by God • 
men^ 

Three days later she died — 

To Dr Sa4t 

May S, 1606 

It 18 all over and my dearest mother i* gone away In tlw 
last few days there was so little change that in spite of 
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everything hopes weie creeping back in our minds But last 
night about half-past twelve my sister came to me not so 
much alarmed as uneasy at the tone of her voice I went at 
once, hut befoie I had leached the loom she had lost 
consciousness, and in a few minutes she passed ver^’’ quietly 
away I do not think that she herself expected her death so 
soon But she was throughout so trusting, so loving, so 
ready to be in God’s hands that I could not have wished this 
otherwise 

In his letter telling Di Benson of her death, he 
adds something as to what she had been to 
him : 


To Dr Bcnsoii 

RuGn\, May 8, 1866 

It has pleased God to call away my dear mother 
She died last night about half-past twelve It is impossible 
to imagine any one moie lesigned, moie childlike, more 
full of love and tinist than she was in hei last days And 
she was so happy in the thought of going to the Und that 
I cannot vash that He had not called hei horn us Yet 
I feel it a veiy heavy bloiv I have never been long parted 
Irom hci ever since I was born, and foi the last twenty years 
she has Ined in my house, and life does not seem the same 
without licr. Veiy few’ motheis can be to then sons what 
she has been to me Yom*s evei, F Templf 


But all this came m the ordinary course of bfe. 
The incidents which tried him most sorely were of 
a different kind. Eirst among them Avas the storm 
about his participation in Essays and Ecvicvds, It 
was renewed nearly ten yeais later on his appoint- 
ment to the See of Exetei 

Ihc circumstances in each case have been given 
elsewheie.' Something must be added as to the 
genesis and character of the book and of Di. 
Temple's oaaui contribution to it On the formei 

’ Sot "'Uugbj " Memoir, \oI i pp 210-22G .nnd “Kxetcr" Memoir, 

1 jpp 
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point a letter to Cnnon Cook, \\Tittcn in 1800 
before he ^\cnt to Exeter, is tlie best comment — 

There wo* a senes of cssn}* published in »c\oml successive 
j-cars called the Ojford K-wtyt, In tluit series I wrote, and 
so did Mai MUllcr, AIamjc, etc It came to an end sinmlj 
because it was intended as a \cnt for what sc\cml of us 
wanted to saj and we Iwd no more to sav 

It was then suggcitcsl Uuil it should lie followed by a 
senes (not a Yolumo onlr) on religious subjects. I liked the 
idea, and I liked particularlv the opportunit) that it would 
give for speaking ouL It appeared to me that at that time 
there was prcral^t amongst tlic elerg) a most unwholesome 
reticence. I believed lliat this pobneation might serve to 
break tiirou^i it I knew that startling tiling would be 
said but I believed that it would be worth while tliat tliej 
should be said 

I asked, before I agreed to wnte wlu\t the probable line 
would be, I was tmd that it would be m the Liberal 
direction, but rtnctl) wiUiin the limiU allowed by the 
Church of Lngland. I made no stipulation in tlio matter 
for indeed the disclaimer of mutual nwponsibililj which was 
to be prelixed seemed to me to make it unncccssnrv I did 
not even oak who was to be the editor and did not know till 
ho wrote to ask me for m) There was neither plan 

nor organisation, Tlio Or/ona Kvayt liod suggested the 
publication. And these new csHa\'i were suppmod to be, 
and as r^atds composition octuarh were, os independent 
of each other os the aifTcrcnt paper* In Uio Oxford Elaain 

Now, DO one supposed tliat tlicsc papers would live, ^cy 
were not of that texture. I wrote raj cswij in less tlnn ten 
hour* a man who wa* taking part in a senous organised 
attack on existiDg opinions would ba\-o dc\or dreamt of 
effecting anytiung by a ten hours production. 

The relabons m %\hicli the individual autliors 
stood to tile book is stated in the preface — 

7b tkg Readn' 

It will irodilj be understood that the Authors of tb* 
ensuing Essays are responsible for their rcspoctivo orticIeB only 
They have written in entire indepcndcoce of each other, and 
without concert or comparison. 
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The Volume, it is hoped, will be leceived as an attempt to 
illustrate the advantage derivable to the cause of rehgious 
and moral tiuth, from a free handling, m a becoming spirit, 
of subjects peculiarly liable to sufiPer by the repetition of 
conventional language, and from traditional methods of 
treatment. 

Dean Stanley when asked to contiibute an essay 
declined. It was not that he was more definite in 
theological view than Dr. Temple far from it 
but he questioned the expediency of such a pubhca- 
tion under such conditions and at such a time. 
Afterwards, when the storm arose, he threw lumself 
on behalf of his friends with characteristic chivalry 
into the fray. Dr. Temple, however, was less 
prudent. Questions of the expedient were never 
prime considerations with him, and m earher years 
had even smaller place in his mind than afterwards 
He held himself absolutely responsible for his own 
essay , for the others only m the limited sense 
indicated by the preface, from this position he 
nevei swerved. 

His contribution The Education of the W orld 

was based on the supposed analog}’^ between the 
life of the mdividual and the life of the human race. 
In each were three stages : childhood in the 
individual corresponded with the period in the 
world’s history previous to the coming of Chiist , 
youth and eaily manhood conesponded with the 
years of the Lord’s sojoium upon earth and the 
generation immediately succeeding it ; hill manhood 
and old age had then counterpart in the centuries 
which had followed since Christianity was young. 
In each case the teacher for the first period was 
external authority (that of legal system for the race, 
of parents and governors for the mdividual) : in 
each case the teachei for the second period was 
example (the example of Christ for the race, of 
companions and contemporaries for the mdividual) : 
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in cflcli disc tlic tcnclicr for tlic lusl period ivn-; the 
inner pndc (the Holj Spinl of God S|icnkinp b\ 
the ^0Icc of conscience) TImt the nnnlogj itself 
IS fnncifnl nnd tlint tlic principle of nimlo^ cnnnol 
be applied in tins posiluc irnj iimt be fnirh main 
tallied, but the general line of' tbc essnj s\ill 
commend itself to those ulio bcheie in a gradual 
ascent of mail m accordance mth which he passes 
from a sssicni of cxlcmal to intcmal goicninient 
and it IS the position natiirilli taken b\ one 
who while accepting to llie full the doctrines of 
Clinstiniiil) had drunk dccpls of the rclipous 
philosoph) of Kant and Colcndgc. Here and 
there in the cssaj were iingnardcil expressions, 
winch would not base occurred liad tbc cssaj been 
less liaslil} written nor base csca|icd tlie censorship 
of tlic author in later life, but few cieii tlicn found 
serious fault with its tcacliing and had it not been 
Air tlic corapan) in whicTi it was found its 
ortliodoxj would not base been impugned 

The strong point of the cssa) was not its analog 
or argumait, but the glow of iLs language and the 
bcaiit) of Its tone, wliicli maj well lx: illustmtcd 
b) the following paragraphs — 

'llic Knrly Cliurch htandri iw iIh* example whidi has most 
influenced our rcllptaui life na Goeee nnd Itomc luwc mod 
influenced our pollticnl and inlctlcctunl life tVe rrail the 
New loitanicnt, not to And there fornw of del otion for (here 
arc few to be found nor lawn of Churdi gorenioient, for 
tJicrc are hardly nn\ nor crccdis for there arc none nor 
doctrine* lopcntli einted, for there t* no attempt at logical 
predsioa ITio New Testament i* almost cnbreK occupied 
with two liTOji — the life of our Jmrd, nnd the life of Uic Earlj 
QiuPch. Among the Lplitlea there arc hut two which seem, 
even at first dght, to !« treatuui for llie future indcrul of 
letters for the time — tlic Lpintlc to the llomnnx orrd the 
Epistle to the Ilebrcm. Itut even thc*c, when do»cl\ 
examined, appear like the red, to he no more than the fruit 
of the current hutorj ITuxt Earb Church does not give uj 
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piecepts, but an example She says, Be ye followei’s of me, 
as I also am of Christ This had never been said by 
Moses, nor by any of the piophets But the world was now 
grown old enough to be taught by seemg the hves of saints, 
better than by hearing the woids of piophets When after- 
wards Christians needed creeds, and liturgies, and forms of 
Climch government, and systems of theology, they could not 
find them in the New Testament They found there only 
the materials out of which such needs could be supplied 
But the combmation and selection of those materials they 
had to provide for themselves In fact, the work which the 
Early Church had to do was pecnhar Her circumstances 
were still moie pecnhar Had she legislated peremptorily 
for posterity, her legislation must have been set aside, as, 
indeed, the prohibition to eat things strangled and to eat 
blood has been aheady set aside But her example will hve 
and teach for ever In her we learn what is meant by zeal, 
what by love of God, what by ]oy in the Holy Ghost, what 
by endurance for the sake of Christ For the very purpose of 
giving us a pattern, the chief features m hei character are, as 
it were, magnified into colossal pioportions Our samts must 
chiefly be the samts of domestic life, the brightness of whose 
hght IS visible to very few But their samtlmess was forced 
mto pubhcity, and its radiance illumines the earth So on 
every page of the New Testament is ivntten. Go and do thou 
hkeivise Transplant mto yom modem hfe the same heavenly- 
raindedness, the same fervour of love, the same unshaken 
faith, the same devotion to your fellow-men j^nd to these 
pages accordingly the Church of our day turns for lenewal of 
inspiration We even busy ourselves m tracing the details 
of the early Christian life, and we love to find that any prac- 
tice of ours comes down from apostolic times This is an 
exaggeration It is not leally following the Early Church, 
to be servile coppsts of her practices We are not com- 
manded to have all things m common, because the Church of 
Jemsalem once had , nor are we to make every supper a 
sacrament, because the early Christians did so To copy the 
Early Church is to do ow she did, not what she did Yet the 
very exaggeiation is a testimony of the power which that 
Church has over us We would fain imitate even her out- 
ward actions as a step towards imitatmg hei inner hfe Her 
outward actions were not meant for our model She, too, 
had her faults disorders, violent quarrels, licentious reck- 
lessness of opimon m regard both to faith and practice. But 
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these spots altogether disrinpeftr in the blnro of light which 
streams upon us when wo look, back towards her Na} wo 
arc impaacnt of being rcrnindod that slic imd faults nt nil 
So much does her j-outhful holiness suqttuo all that we can 
show, that ho who can icc her faults seems ncccssnnl) insen 
»iblc to the brightness of her glory There ha\c been great 
saints since the dajs of the apostles. Holiness is os possible 
DOW as it was then. But the saintliness of that lime had n 
peculiar beauty which wo cannot con) a bcautv not confined 
to the apostles or great leadens out pcrvndfng the whole 
Church. It IS not what they endured, nor the rirtues which 
they practised, that so dazzle us. It is the perfect simplicity 
of the religious life, the singleness of henri, the openness, 
the childlike earnestness. All else has been repealed mnee, 
but this never And this makes llic religious mans heart 
turn back with lonpng to that blessed time when the Lord s 
•cmec was the highest of all delights, and cren act of 
worship giroc fresh from the tout If we compare cfcgrccs of 
devotion, it may be reckoned something intrinsically nobler 
to serve God and lore Him now when religion is colder than 
it was, and when we have not the aid of those thnlhng 
hoort-^mng •)Tnpathies which blc*wd the Eari) Church. 
But even if our devotion be somoUmes nobler m lUclf vet 
theirs itill remains the more beautiful, the more nttmctrv-c. 
Ours may have its own place in the mght of God, but theirs 
remains the irresistible example which Undies all otlier hcaris 
by It* fire. 

The susceptibiliU of jouth to tlio iniprc*«on of 
sodet) wear* off at lost. Tire age of reflection begin*. From 
the stordiouse of his j'ouUifuI experience the man begins to 
draw the pnndplcs of hi* life. The snint ot coMclcuce 
comes to full strength and nsnimcs the throne intended for 
him m the »oaL As an accredited judge, in\*c»tcd with full 
powers, ho sits in the tnbunal of our inner kin^oin, deadcs 
upon the'past, and legislate* upon tire future wTUiout appeal 
except to mmsclt He decides not b\ what is beautiful, or 
noble, or sou] inspiring but by what fs nghh Gradually bo 
frames hla code of laws, revising, adding, abrogating as a 
wider and deeper cxpcncuce mi*c8 him cicorcr bglit He is 
the third great teacher and the hut. 

Now the education by no means ceases when the spint 
thus b^ns to lend the soul the office of the spirit is in fact 
to gmde us into truth, not to mve truth. The )outh who 
has settled down to his life s work makes a great mi^kc if he 
Tou n an 
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fancies tliat because he is no more under teachers and gover- 
nois his education is tlieicfore at an end It is only clianged 
in foim He has much, \er)' much, to learn, more perhaps 
than all ’uliich he has jet learned , and his new teacher -will 
not give it to him all at once The lesson of hfe is in this 
lespcct like the lessons whereby we leain any ordinary busi- 
ness The bamstei, iilio has filled his memory inth legal 
forms and imbued his mind luth then spint, knoiis that the 
most A aluable part of his education is yet to be obtained in 
attending the courts of law. The physician is not content 
^^lth the theones of the lecture-room, noi with the experi- 
ments of the laboiatory, nor even ivith the attendance at the 
hospitals, he knoiis that independent practice, i\hen he 
Mill be throMii upon Ins oivn resources, Mill open his eyes to 
much which at present he sees thiough a glass daikly In 
e\crj piofessioii, aftci the pimciples are apparently mastered, 
there yet remains much to be learnt from the application of 
those pi inciples to practice, the only means by which w e ever 
undciNtand jirinciplcs to the bottom So too with the lesson 
mIucIi includes all others, the lesson of life ^ 

There are other passages of power and beauty,, 
botli in Dr. Temple’s and in the companion essays, 
but in the latter case the general tone of thought 
IS often open to exception, and in some instances 
the form of expression is coarse and objectionable, 
and was ownied by Dr Temple in letters to his 
friends to be very distasteful to him.= There is no 
doubt that the outcome of the book was to give 
the stimulus of a new spirit of inquir}’- Avithm the 
Church, and though the Essays themselves were in 
some rcs])ccts epiiemeral productions not intended 
bj then V 1 iters to form part ot the permanent 
litciature of tlie subiecLs on A\hich they touched 
\et the results vcrc more far-i caching than was 
anticipated From the publication of the volume 
ma\ be said to date the general intiodiietion into 
the CImrcli ol England of the School of the Higher 
Criticism .Tudgments on the book a\iU differ 

' Sr<» / 4"'! j rnr> 

* Intrn, p i,|C 


'* 'I lip I tlur.-ition of tlic AVorM/' pp 
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according to the light in which that movement is 
r^arded , tliose who see in it little but enl will 
hind that tlie daj was evil m nhich it first was 
brought into prommence , others «ho think dificr 
ently will say wtli Dr Temple that on tlie whole 
tlie book did more good tlian harm,' 

The (Question of the advisability of Temples 
co-operation m such a book is compheated bj the 
consideration of his position ns Headmaster of 
Rugbj “I will not purclmse Uugbj ” he wrote 
to Ilobert Lawson on tlie eve of the election, at 
the cost of my nght to think for mjrself,” but 
afterwards he expressed doubts ns to whether he 
had not pushed his personal liberty too far, when, 
after he had become Headmaster, he had not re 
considered his promise to write in JEstays and 
Itcvwws.' The Rugbj Trustees considerw the 
question from this point of view — 

To Dr Scolt 

The Tnirtccs hare been delibcmting wliether thin should 
ditmus the Headmaster The Headmaster dechneo to dis- 
cuss with them any question but the wcifarc of the school. 
It has ended in a great growl, and for the present nothmg more. 

In declmmg to mterfere the Trustees were 
mmdful of the precedent -nhich they had followed 
usefully to the school, m Dr Arnold s time. But 
the authorities of the Church did not stand m the 
same relation to Dr Temple ns did the Rugby 
Trustees. At a semi formal meeting at the 
beginning of February 1801, the Bishops considered 
addresses and memorials whicli had been presented 
to them with reference to such questions ns those 
raised by Essayi and Reviews and rephed to one of 

• LettortoMr Coleridge October 11 1000 eee Kieter" Memoir 
roL I p. 28fi. 

■ See Spoooh to the Sixtb Form «t Ktigb7 SebooL Ilagby " Memoir, 
ToL L p. 220. 
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them by the hand of Archbishop Sumner in geneial 
terms of condemnation,^ referrmg to the hook as a 
whole, without discriminating between individual 
vmters. 

The Houses of Convocation followed suit, and 
after protracted debates, which weie continued at 
intervals for several years, appended to the final 
Report, presented to Convocation June 21 , 1864 , 
which smgled out certam passages^ for animad- 
veision, the following Resolutions as a synodical 
condemnation : 

That this Synod having appointed Committees of the 
Upper and Lower Houses to examine and report upon the 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews^ and the said Committees 
having severally reported theieon, doth hereby synodically 
condemn the said volume as containmg teaching contrary to 
the doctiine received by the United Church of England and 
Ireland, in common -with the whole Catholic Chuich of Chnst ® 

It was not until June 21 , 1864 , that this Resolu- 
tion was passed by the Upper House, and three 
days later (June 24 , 1864 ) the Lower House con- 
cluded a well-nigh mtermmable debate by addmg 
the following : 

That this House respectfully and heaiLily tenders its 
thanks to His Giace the President and the Bishops of the 
Upper House for their care in defence of the faith, and that 
this House does thankfully accept and concur in the con- 
demnation of the book by the Upper House to which their 
concuirence has been invited by the Uppei House ^ 

^ See Letter of Archbishop Sumner, Lambeth, February 12, 1861 
Life of Archbishop Tail, vol i p 282 

2 The foUowmg reference is made to Dr Temple’s Essay “The 
Committee regret to add that the argument of the first essay (pp 
24, 26), by denying the probability of the recognition of the Divinity 
of our Lord in the more matured age of the world, appears to them to 
involve a similar denial of all miracles as historical facts for it is 
asserted that ‘ the faculty of faith has turned inwards, and cannot now 
accept any outer manife^tions of the truth of God ’ ” (p 24) Chron 
of Convocation, June 21, 1864 

3 Chron of Convocation, June 21, 1864 (p 1683) 

* Ibid June 24, 1864 (p 1830) 
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Two of tlie imtcrs the ]lc\ Ilowlnnil AViIlmms, 
UU, nnd Uic Ec\ H B Wilson, BE ncre 
ultnnntclj brouclit before tbc Court of Arcbes. 
Both were eondemned on the chaise of dcn)ing 
the inspiration of Scripture, and jMr AVilson was 
also condemned for denjing the doctnne of the 
ctcmit} of pnnislimcnt. Each of tlie defendants 
■was sentenced to one j cars suspension from clencal 
duties. On appeal tlie sentence was resersed b) the 
Pn\w Council It was not mtliin tlie pros incc of 
the Court to make anj authontntise declaration as 
to tbc doctnne of tlie Church the judgment of the 
Pnvj Council wtis based upon tbc pnnciplc that 
tlie defendants liad not contras ened tlie fonnulanes 
of the Church as Icgall} interpreted, so ns to be 
svorthj of punishment. Some dnjs after tlie 
delis ers of the judgment a great passage of arms 
took place between Lord Chancellor Westburs and 
the Bishop of Oxford, Dr AA'ilbcrforcc, in the 
course of which the celebrated laws or made a 
clmractcnsticallj caustic cnticism on tlie Cons oca 
tion judgment, of svhich document the Bishop was 
the accredited autlior Dr Temple did not bcheve 
m the justice of the censure passed bj Consocntion, 
but tlicrc ncser svas a time in bis life when be 
would liave pubhclj sneered at a gras’C act of 
ecclesiastical nuthonts tlic censure of tlie Con 
vocation nnd tlic Bishops ss-ns keenly felt, but it 
did not make bim ssversc. On tlic contrary, so 
fully impressed was he sntli the conviction that 
purely ecclesiastical tribunals could not be relied 
on to do strict justice to tliosc who questioned 
accepted viesvs, that shortly after the JEsnai/s and 
ItcmeiDs episode he joined a movement for raising 
funds to enable the Bishop of Natal Dr Colcnso, 
whose book on the Pentateucli liad been condemned 
by the Archbishop of Cape Toivn to appeal from 
the judgment of his Metropolitan to the Pnvy 
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Council. But he felt the blow personally and was 
not without apprehensions for the school. How 
sensitive he was on the latter point may be judged 
from the eagerness with which m his letters to his 
friends he chronicles all signs of its continual 
welfare : 

To Di Bmson 

Ruoiiy, jlfay 24, 1861 

The Low Church folk complain much that they do not 
find their views in my Discourses "What can I do ^ 

We had 280 at the Communion on Sunday It thrilled 
me all ovei 

To Dr Scoit 

]\[arch 14, 1861 

The pressure upon me is heavier than ever, and 1866 is 
rapidly filling I have of course lost some names , but moie 
{and mostly sons of cleigynien) come in I am printing a 
volume of sermons which will, I think, satisfy Paients, but 
not the Recoid 

I’o Dr Scott 

Rugb\, May 6, 1861 

The Confirmation Service ivill begin at half-past ten 
There are 184 candidates I must try to persuade the 
Bishop to come every year in fiitme. 

The sernrions to which he refers weie those con- 
tained in his fiist volume of Rugby Sennons. 
They were his only leply to the clamour raised.^ 

But it was a trying time, and his trouble was 
aggravated by the recurrence, as in the Kneller 
Hall period, of an attack of illness brought on by 
anxiety. 

Harder than all to beai was the pain that he 

^ It appears that the suggestion that he should meet the outcry by 
the publication of his Sermons was made to him by Mr Alexander 
Macmillan in the following letter, dated March 2, 1861 “The nature 
of the religious training you give your pupils at Rugby would be best 
seen in the Sermons you address to them If you felt inclined to make 
a selection from those you have preached, and make a volume about the 
size of Dr Arnold’s School Set’mons, or even as large as Dr Vaughan’s, 
we should have great pleasure in undertaking its publication and count 
it an honour to do so ” 
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kneu he was to his persona) fnends 

amongst tlicsc l)r Scott had a sjKrcml place, and 
tlic tlionght that lie. was gnc\ing liim ga\e a 
special lone of scnsitncncss to Tanpics uords — 

h (^ry I? ]P«I 

I Hunk thnt 1 hare a little to complain of in \our letter 
bccnai^ vou put what niti^t be n nutation of right nml 
irrong iw If it trerca question of nrnl fncwlnhipc Dil* I* 
not n ewe, nor am 1 of an age, to ju^llfi me in inittlng 
rayxelf into an) fncmls linndn nml doing whnl In, might 
fUgg»L Aral wmrctll) if il n-ercn quc^lon of anbction 1 
have ncTcr given )ou imvjn to lielicxe tiint I Hhnulil prefer 
an^ oncn to vours. 

But nciUier injured feeling norill hcalLli prc\ ented 
liim from ginng Ins fnciid the following tliouglit 
ful and detailed justification of Ins actions. He 
continues — 

iTiii book vihlch Tou cnli unlnppv, on enilhct in which I 
cannot join, m ju«t entering on a OKoIogtcnl ►lonn. U i* 
M unlike the onliitarv teacliifig of thm enuntr) lliat it luts 
alarmed all tlwsc who cannot dbtinguidi lictwccn ownlials 
and accidcntaU llw alarm ns t* muni mth theological 
alarm, m cxeccdingh infcctmu*. Ami ren imn) who kfl to 
tlicmscIrcA, would ru\>'o taken Uie matter quicUr and Itavc 
cndon\'ourttl b) calm thought to dLscntnngic the good from 
the bod arc frightened b\ the temfied countenance* of their 
friends into bclic%'ing Chat the Clinntian religion is at 
stake. And Ull thustomi lias pawd there i» not Hie 
jtronllcjit diance of quiet eonsidcmlion of Uie nuhjetL 

If I believed tJiat tlic book liad an “Infulcl tciMltnc} “ in 
tlic sense in which I understand the uords, assurcdlj no 
considembons of clnmlf) or genermitv would prc\*cnt me 
from disavowing ra\ jo-nipatlij with it lint tlic fact ii, that 
its tendoncT ia infidef, In Uie sense in wiiicli Galileo was an 
infidel, in the sense in whldi nw sermon last minimcr before 
the Bntisli AssoaaUon was infidel, in the fionsc in which Ur 
Arnold was an infidel I call a book infidel in tcndonci 

if it tends to rob us of the thought of God as our Creator and 
our loving rather, of the Son of GwI ns our Redeemer from 
sm and the power which upholds all our religious life, of the 
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Bible as oui spiritual guide But I certainly do not call a 
book infidel because it lefuses to shut up the discussion 
whether the Bible naiTative is in all parts literally true 
Beiden Powell is accused of explaining all miracles 
away . But what he says is that to most, if not to all 
men y^ho have studied Physical Science, the miiacles in the 
Bible are objects of faith, not part of the evidence I 
believe the mu acles that I read of in the Bible , but most 
certainly if they came to me in any other book I should not 
believe them, not even if attested by precisely the same 
eartenial testimony To me they do not prove the Li uth of 
the Bible, but are pioved by it And how it is infidel to 
say this I cannot conceive 

There are statements in the book with wluch I very 
strongly disagiee. One of the essays is most offensive in tone 
But in dealing with such a book one must deal with it as a 
whole , and these mattei’S of detail vill not make the book 
either mfidel oi dangeious But if it has the effect 

of permanently lessening your fnendship, God knows that it 
cannot bring on me anything much heaviei after that 

I did not mean to answer your letter foi some time But 
I found myself unable to wait Otherivise I am ill able to 
enter into any discussion just now But m another 

foiLiiight, if you want furthei knowledge of my opinions in 
any detail, ask any questions you hke I certainly do not 
undertake to ansivei everybody , but I will answer you Only 
you must not be surpnsed to find that there are very many 
questions to which I must honestly answer, I do not know 
Yours ever, F Temple 

A few days later he recurs to his usual tone of 
affection : 

Rugby, February 19, 1861 

My DEAE Scott AVlien I wiote last week I was very ill, 
much more ill than I knew The fevei brought back symptoms 
which eight j^ears ago made three London physicians tell me 
that I could not expect to hve out the yeai , intei olia^ loiig 
fainting fits This all passed off then, and I leally believe 
that it has quite passed off now But it lather shook me, as 
you may suppose I have not ventured to tell my mother or 
sister all about it yet Dear Scott, I feel all your goodness 
to me thiough and through Yours affectionately, 

F Temple 
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In his letters to Ins sounger fnend, Pobert 
Lawson there is the same toucli of nlTeetion, with 
more freedom The dincrcnee of opinion mth 
Canon L>'ttclton, to which reference is made, was 
the mtroduction os m otlicr eases, to a fuller 
fnendsliip — 

Rroir Varr«» IMI 

Deak HoBTrr — Thant* for L^’llollon* letter, wliich I 
return- I nm sorry to hnve giren pnin to downnght good 
men like Lyttelton. But I cannot help It. Ill* letter j* 
written in precisely tlic rpint ngnlnrt which 1 exprcsaly 
wished to protest My object in Joining Mllson nt nil wits 
p ceiscly to ihow men like Lyttelton that I think them 
wrot^ 

God hies* rou, denrest Robert \ our fnendship just now 
18 rnorc to mo than I can tell — V our most alTcctioniitc, 

F Temti-f- 

To Dr Tail, then Bishop of London, Ins former 
pupd owed a great debt of gratitude, both for all 
that he had done for him in enlarging and tmuiing 
his mind when an undeigraduatc nt Balliol, and 
also for the support gi\ cn when he was a candidate 
for Rugby It is not too much to say that this 
support was a supreme influence m bringing about 
the appointmenL The ti\ o minds were cast in 
different moulds , but Temple entertained the 
highest respect for Ins senior, wluoh he expresses 
in a letter written to Dr Scott dunng the .A-rch 
bishops illness, on the c\e of his own consecra 
non — 

1 am my *ony for tbo Arrhbiahop I have a moat deep 
regard for hita, and I doubt now if he will be spared to u*. 

It was with great pain that he found himself nt 
variance with Dr Toit on the subject of Essays and 
Seotem As was usual m !m case, personal regard 
gave an extra touch of mtensity to the language 
which he used. A portion of the correspondence 
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IS given in the Life of Ai'chbishop Tait, and there 
is no need to repeat it here. If the woids of 
Temple found in the recorded correspondence 
sound “fiercer” than those of Tait, it will be 
remembered that they weie used by one who was 
fighting with his back to the wall, against great 
odds, in what was to him in some sense a matter 
of life and death. He had been wounded to the 
quick by the doubts cast on his loyalty to the 
Church and his Lord by a multitude which knew 
him not, and it seemed to him that he was not 
receivmg all the support which he might have ex- 
pected from the friend who had first set his feet 
in the path of hbeial theology. Moreovei, his 
sense of justice was offended by the determination 
of the Bishops to judge of the book as a whole, m 
spite of the disclaimer of the Preface, and by the 
concurrence of his friend in a condemnation based 
on this principle, after havmg told Jowett and 
himself as he. Dr. Temple, believed, that he saw 
nothing in their own Essays to condemn. Dr. 
Tait could not accept Dr. Temple’s mterpretation 
of what had passed between them on the subject, 
and it is evident that there was misconception. 
Befoie long, however, relations lighted themselves, 
and when an attempt was successfully made to 
supplement the condemnatory letter of the Bishops 
by a synodical declaration on the part of Convoca- 
tion, Dr. Tait opposed it with all the force at his 
command Befoie the geneial controversy closed 
the former headmaster was penning the following 
entry m his diary from his old quarters in the 
Schoolhouse ; 


School House, Rugby, 
May 15, 1864 

I am Sitting m our old bedioom The room in which 
CaLLy, May, Craufuid, weie all born The loom in which I 
lay for so many weeks in helpless sickness All the old 
familiar sights are round me, as fourteen years ago But 


IK rowEii oin 

xlijil chnngn* m tlic Iinnp J ntn pttinp to |m-icli 

for the firH hmo in Iltnl dmiKt for foiiricm \cnm nml mntv 
nm mnniinfi I oHmini'IcrwI Hit* lloli Cottimiinion to ntMirc 
230 boir, \ imblc, cbcrniip () I<*ml blc^s the work 

berr Ulc« Temple in bl< MRorou^ bonol couiM I)Lt?|)cn 
men rclifpom imprxw ion of lii^ Icnrhinr Miplil be 

tlic eomoiuntmiit. in cbn|»cl willi prenl cnrmwtncM 
nnil plrtinnc>«,* 

The t«o men, «lio more limn oiiec foiind their 
home 111 tJic same house nntl succeeded each other 
in more than one great position Imd beeome fneiids 
once more, and the continuitv of tlie fnciidship iras 
neier again broken 

The difrerciice mtli llishop Tail was intense 
Millie It lasted but being the result of dixergeiice 
of xieir ns to the application of principles rather 
timn as to pniicinlcs tliemselxcs, it was soon oxer 
In tlic case of llr Scott fricndlx relations xxerc 
not strained to the same extent at tlie lime, but 
the dilTcrcncc xvent deeper and lasted longer 
making itself felt again xxhen eight jcais after 
xvards the Ilisliopnc of Kxeter xvns offered — 

Pfi Dr SroU 

HraKT Orlotrr T IhOT 

"Ml nFj\B bcoTT — ^ou will Iwrc Iiennl tlml I l»A^■L b«ui 
ofTcred and Iw'c occcnlctl U»c Iluliopnc of I,jct(r I wnle 
to ink for }*our affbcliorvitc nmjcr*, which )on know Umt I 
*hall much need 1 cannot help feeling much hcn\lncM of 
heart at going from here. Uul it iveined to me n dul) to 
go. — \ oure alteciionalclv I 

J Ills letter was iipparciiU) crossed in the post 
by one from Scott, to ^\llIcn the foIlo\nng is an 
ansAver — 

Jli'oax OrtoinrH, 

"Mr DEAE Scott — ^ our letter cannot but give mo mudi 
pain more pain, I think, tlian }OU knoir b) a great deal 

* Hfe ^ Artkbltit*p rail, toL L p. 32-1 
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Yet I would ratliei have the pain than not have it You 
could not have witten so if you had lost all care foi me. 
And I would have your affection even if it inflicted the worst 
of all pains to beai. That we should wish each other success 
in all that we aim at is no doubt impossible. What you 
ivish for the Chuich and what I wish do not coincide, and 
perhaps may never coincide heie on earth YTiat seems to 
me supremely right, looks to you quite ivrong And this 
ivill keep us apart, at any mte as fai apart as you think 
light Only, as I said yesteiday, I will beg foi your prayers 
I will beg that you think of me often, and often ask God to 
bless what I do well and pi event all evil consequences of 
what I do ill, and give me daily more light to see where I 
am iviong and to go forward where I am right WTiile you 
pray for me I do not think I shall quite drop out of your 
heart Yours affectionately, ever and ever, 

F Temple. 

A correspondence follows, revealing difference 
of thought but showing the unity of spirit which 
lay beneath it : 

October 12 , 1869 

My dear Temple I am very, very sony for the pain 
which my last letter gave you Yet I do not think that 
there was anything in it that you must not have perfectly 
known before I Avrote it 

As for its keeping us apart, I ivill only ask you whether, 
on me at least, it has had that effect hitherto ? Certainly it 
has not been so from any ivish or intention of mme At any 
rate, you know that you have, and always will have, my 
prayers for you and foi the Diocese Though my last link 
of connexion with it was broken nearly three years ago, I 
have too many associations of love and duty with it to cease 
pra3ung that your woik may be for xvmmxed good m it God 
bless you ' Ever affectionately yours, Robert Scott 

To Dr Scott 

Rugb\ , October 13, 1869 

My dear Scott I was thinking of writing to you agam, 
chiefly moved to it by a letter from , m which he 
spoke of “ reports that had reached him ” It is impossible 
quite to avoid misunderstandmg Somebody not long 
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Ago ciprc*.>icd A l)cl>cr lliAl I ilouhlnl our Lord 5 In 
cnmatJon ^ cl it no hnppcncd Ihflt jusl nl tlic mhic 
time A jounc UnilATiAn who wrolc lo consult me confc^sctl 
thnl he Imtl Al*ra\w rcrusc<l lo licnr me prench I>eaiu.sc 
to man) hod told him of m} ‘*pA5ionnlc l)tl{ef" In our 
Lord* J)]\inil\ Ilicrc {< In the air» im it >ilu »o niurh 
questioning And dnuhting jtiat now timt it la quite ca^> for 
men wlio linrc no intention to do to lo mlareprcKnl nnv one t 
opinioni. 

If your letter meant that you feel non llic *lrong dl< 
npprovTil tliat rou fell nine ^TA^» ngo, I ccrtninlv lind no 
rcASon whalocr lo bt. nurpn‘«l nl IL If \ou luitc hcmtl 
reportf IaIlIv which accin lo you to Indicnlc n further 
divergence between n* than Uicrc wns then I rcAlW think 
that they nre groundlchs. 

It la ccrLninU with no plcnaurc Uint I go to this work If it 
l)C God ii will tluit I nm to go to IL I told Gladstone in 
plain words that I did not »cck it at nil and was quite 
content to work on where I was for Another ten )cars and 
then go to a I*Ansh Ivwt >‘car 1 was told ami I fully 
bcllcvcdf that the two public specchen that I made on llic 
Inih Church question would make It impossible for any 
Minister to give me any preferment Anil m) being told m> 
after the first speech afl the more encouraged roe lo makt thi. 
second Hut I hold inr ronWcUon* dear Aral I ftcl that 
Uioj ouglit to be prolcctcth nml that I linre no right to refuse 
a position whlcli will enable me lo jirolccl them. 

1 bche»"c that in Uiose coni iclions I we the nav to reconcile 
raodem dlscorencs witli the truUi of our Lord’s Gospel I 
have no right lo refuse a {KMilion when, I can help forwani 
sucli a purpose. I believe that this Church of lingland 11 
one of the grcatcat blconogs that God ever licstowcil on aii\ 
countn I see tliat it is fast loosing hold of the most 
powerful tliinkcm on the one liand,of the masse* of the |x?oplo 
on the oUicr I bellcTO that sometliing may be done lo stop 
the miidncf I liavc no riglit to refuse to bear a liand if 
called upon to do sa 

I SA) all this not lo oak jour agreement, but because at 
such a time I would fain be open and not incur a judgment 
from \ou beyond what I deserve. Tiunk a* well of me as you 
can, dear fnend I nm slnring verj earnestly lo walk bj 
the best light that God has given me. I am indeed. — \ours 
alTectaonatelj, F TKurtF 
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Date, probably October 14, 1869 

My dear Temple Let me assure you that I have 

not listened to “leports” about you Do not think that I 
have evei doubted of your faith or goodness Only remember 
that personal faith and goodness is one thing, and it is 
anothei that a loving friend should be able to lejoice in your 
becoming a Bishop I am sorry to say that I do thmk you 
have identified yourself with teaching that is eatmg the heart 
out of the faith of others, even whde you cherish your own 
faith as yom soul’s anchoi, and so I have come to the con- 
clusion which has not given moie pain to you than to 
myself God bless you Evei aflectionately yours, 

Robert Scott 

The incident ends with a letter from Temple : 

To Di Scott 

Rugby, October 21, 1869 

My dear Scott The stream of lettem poured m upon me 
during the last week has been so overpoweiing that I could 
answer only those that I must But I want nevertheless to 
send you one word of thanks for your assurance of yom not 
having been mtentionally cold I confess that I had no idea 
that 7/ou thought me so, and I am really very sorry that I should 
have let it seem so Most certainly I nevei felt it noi any- 
thing like it. I must manage somehow to see you more often 
This cold ink and paper cannot be warmed, when there 
IS so much to chill us that neither can help Yours very 
aflectionately, F Temple 


Yet the two friends manage to throw warmth 
into pen and ink : 

Exj^itu, Januai y 2, 1870 


My dear Scott Thank you more than 
words can say for your New Yeai’s wishes 
woik here with much anxiety, and ivith 
prayers The partmg from Rugby has 
happened, a sharpei pang than I have had 
years, and I could not help bimging here a 
But God’s will be done in all things Do 
for me often I cannot tell you how much 
it. Yours gratefully. 


my woids or any 
I enter on my 
a great need of 
been, as it has 
to beai for many 
very heavy heart 
not cease to pray 
I feel the need of 
F Exon 
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It IS pleasant to recall that, as in the case of the 
other old BaUiol tutor. Dr Tait, the friendship 
once renewed was never again interrupted. In the 
following summer Dr Scott was preferred to the 
Deanery of Rochester Dr Temple was able to 
congratulate his friend with less reserve than when 
he had been made Master of Balhol, and with none 
of the pam which Scott had felt m regard to 
Temple s appointment to Exeter — 

Fo Dr Scott 

£xj. u« Jtm4 i, 1870. 

Mt d£ab Scott — I am very giad indeed that you have 
bad a token of appreciation^ uough I can well u^mUipd 
why it ahonld be a ttmggle to leave BaUiol I wish with all 
my heart Rocherter were farther west than rt is. It is even 
more distant than Oxford. — Your* affectionately 

F ExoiJ. 

PS — The work here u very heavy at present heavier 
than it was at Bugby 

Very soon the new Bishop is recurring to the 
new Dean for advice on Rrtuw — 

The P rv Ex*. tA, 

Marti 1871 

My ntim Bkai; — What do you intend to do about 
wearing the Cope ? The Bishops are, I behere, to meet and 
settle what they will do Bat I, for my pert, would prefer 
at once obeying what appear* to be the law m the matter 
How people can be bo aialurbcd m mind about a dresa I 
cannot conceire but inasmuch as th^ are so disturbed I 
see DO way to quietne* but simple obedience. Only it is, 
I thmk, a thing on which it is hardly right for a Bishop to 
act alona 

He thinV«i of the confirmation of his friends 
daughter — 

Man)iS9 1871 

I thought of I ill la on Monday I was holding a 
Confirmation myself at Gweunap not fiir from Redruth, and 
put her name into my prayers. 
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It -WTill inteiest you perhaps to see the Foim of Confiimation 
Ser^uce that I use here 

He asks that his nephew John Temple, a Wool- 
wich cadet, may visit the Dean at Rochester and 
spend an occasional Sunday with him. And there 
is aU the old touch of intimacy when he tells his 
friend of his approaching mairiage in 1876 : 

Atiffiisi 2, 18T6 

My dfar Scorr I have fouud a Wife I am engaged to 
be married to Miss Beatiice Lascelles, daughtei of Lady 
Caiohne Lascelles I am sme you wish me well The 
prospect makes me very happy Youis affectionately, 

F Fxon 

The record of a lifelong friendship is well closed 
by the foUowmg letter : 

The Paxace, Exexer, 
January 10, 1885 

My DELva Scott I have ]ust seen in the Times the notice 
of the sad loss that has befallen you I am old enough now 
to feel deaths no longei the tenible inench they were But 
yet the gnef, though less violent, seems deepei, and the 
paiting somehow a gi eater blow I know how you must feel 
it, and my earnest prayers for youi comfort from God’s own 
goodness are from my very heart It is years now smce I 
saw her , but I shall never forget hei Hei genumeness, hei 
directness, hei simple uprightness, hei strength of affection, 
lici kindness they seem to me greater now than even when I 
vas often with hei long ago God be ivith you, my dear old 
friend, and believe that as for many years your name has 
never been absent from my daily prayers, now especially do I 
think of you and beseech God to help you Yom’s affection- 
j F Exon 

But a moie painful discipline for Dr. Temple 
than even the Essays and Reviews controversy, 
with its mteriuptions of close fiiendships, was the 
stir which arose about the appointment of his 
successor to the headmastership of Rugby. The 
Trustees of the school had forborne to interfere 
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^ntli tlic Headmaster m regard eiUier to his 
theological mows or his political action , but it 
IS evident that tlic) hod become nneos\ on botli 
subjects, and vcrc minded, should the opportunltj 
occur, to take such steps ns might, if possible, 
dissociate tlic school of nliich thej were Go\cmors 
from tliat special liberal coniic’cion a Inch had 
attached to it from the dnjs of Dr Arnold 
Counter influences were at work during the 
hcadniastcrslup of Dr Goulbnm, but tliej had 
not scnsiblj nfTected tlic school and during Dr 
Temples tenure of office it had in tlie opinion 
of tlic Trustees, acquired more than eier a imrtj 
reputation In coming to tills conclusion thej 
made the mistake of judging tlie scholars from the 
masters, forgetting that there is a certain contran 
ness in boj nature a Inch disposes them to pull in 
an opposite direction if thej conceise that the 
masters desire to influence tliem iii matters which 
do not propcrl) belong to tlicir pros incc , nor 
did they reahse that me effect of Dr Temples 
oivn influence was not to make his scholars 
liberals, but — just wliat he intended — to tram 
tliem to think for tlicmschcs. Neierthcless, the 
Trustees acted bona fide, and consulted the best 
interests of the school ns for as tlie) saa them. 
On tlic resignation of Dr Temple their choice 
of n successor fell on the Rci Dr Haj-man — 
formerly a Fellow of S Tolms College, Ovford 
and sometime Headmaster of Umdfiela College — 
a ho was held to be sound in tlie faitli as regards 
botli theology and politics. It is not necessarj to 
revive the details of tlie controversy a Inch tlie 
appointment occasioned. Ihe same credit for 
conscientious action must be claimed for Dr 
Temple after the appointment was made, as is 
claimed for the Trustees in making iL .lUthougli 
he believed that the appointment was a blunder 

VOL. U 3 S 
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his first intention was to follow the natural 
course of loyally accepting his successor. Subse- 
quently, however, he became so impressed by 
what he believed to be evidence of irregulaiities 
in the candidatuie, and of Dr. Dayman’s unfitness 
for the post, that, after inform mg him of his 
intention, he wi’ote a piivate letter of remonstrance 
to the Trustees, stating his conviction that it 
would be impossible for the school to piospei 
under the new regime ; and that so deep was his 
interest m its welfare that he was constrained 
to inform them of the conclusion to which he 
had come. The counsel was not taken, and 
the results which Dr Temple had anticipated 
followed. During Dr. Dayman’s headmasteiship 
a change in the constitution of the school, 
introduced by the Public Schools Act of 1868, 
took effect One of the consequences of the 
change was to transfer the appointment of the 
Deadmastei to a new body of Governors, on 
which educational interests were moie directly 
represented ; and the result, after several j'^eais 
of distressmg fiiction, was the dismissal of Dr. 
Dayman by the new Governors The case was 
referred to litigation, and it was decided by the 
Court of Equity that the Governors had not 
exceeded their powers m the dismissal of the 
Deadmaster without leason assigned. In the 
couise of the trial strictures were made by 
Vice-Chancellor Malms, the judge before whom 
the case was tiied, on Di. Temple’s conduct 
Opmions "vviU differ on the general merits of the 
case What is certain is that Dr. Temple acted 
throughout m accordance with his conscientious 
conductions. Judged by conventional standaids 
his conduct will not be appioved , but he believed 
that the case had passed beyond the lange of 
ordinary’' rules, and was one of those excep- 
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tional cases to which they do not refer He had 
too sound a judgment to multiply such e-^eep 
bons but he beheved that now and agam they 
occurred, and when he conceived that such a case 
had manifestly arisen, nothmg on earth would 
deter hun &om acting on his convicbons. The 
dark days at RugW which followed the brilhant 
headmastership of Dr Temple passed. He lived 
to see two members of his Rugby staff successively 
filling the post of Headmaster of the school — Dr 
Jex Blake, the present Dean of Wells, and Dr 
Percivah the present Bishop of Hereford and 
when he died he had been hunselh for more than 
ten years. Chairman of the Rugby Governors, 

But the disciphne of those two episodes had 
been severe, and there was disaphne in what ivas 
to follow The s^uel of high hopes had been the 
failure of Kneller Hall tnal had waited upon the 
great success at RugGy, the crowning disaphne 
was to be the call to fuller responsibihbes. 



CHAPTER IV 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Responsibility, a check and inspiration in theology (Bamptoir 
Lectures) in ecclesiastical and educational policy and 
attitude Stability and restfulness 


“I DID feel certainly that the pubhcation-of one 
essay amongst others was a thing which might be 
allowed to Frederick Temple, but which was not 
therefore to be allowed to the Bishop of Exeter.” ^ 
These words form part of Di. Temple’s first 
speech in Convocation. They have been much 
misunderstood, and taken to imply that he was 
about to turn Ins back on his own past and abandon 
the cause of liberal thought. But they meant 
nothing of the kmd^; they imphed that henceforth he 
must tlunk, speak, and act, not as one amongst otheis. 


^Bishop of Exeter s Speech lu the Upper House of ConvocatioUr 
February 11, 18/0, "Exeter” Memoir, vol i p 303 

2 One of the most striking illustrations both of Dr lemple’s self- 
TOinmai^ and of his lasting sympathymth liberal thought was afforded 
by tte Export on the study of Holy Scripture which he ivrote, ivheu 
Bishop of I^ndon, for tlie Lambeth Conference of 1888 It anticipated 
conclusions now generally accepted by thoughtful men, which base the 
defence of Revelation upon sure foundations The succeeding Con- 
ference endorsed many of these conclusions, but the rejection of the" 
Report at the time held back for many years a cause which was dear to 
him, and he felt it much He knew las he told Archbishop Benson on 
another occasion, p 666) how “ to hold his tongue ” when he thought 
silence right , the keenness of his disappointment was, however, well 
known to his intimate friends Reference was made to the incident bj 
Archbishop Davidson m the obituarv tnbute which he paid in Con- 
vocation to his predecessor, February 18, 1903 

628 
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but as one in a fuller sense than previously above 
others , and that in determining n hether in any 
given case it was his duty to move m a Conservative 
or Liberal direction, this consideration must always 
ha\e its weight Thus understood, the words are 
a key to much of his life after he became a Bishop — 
higher position, greater authority, fiiller and heavier 
responsibilities, and hence the need of calling 
mto play all sides of his own mental sympathies. 
He became, not a narrower, but a larger-mmded 
man. The responsibdities of a headmaster are 
withm their sphere, very full and direct , he 
stands to the young life confided to him tn loco 
parentis But the sphere of responsibihty is con 
tracted. Few areas are more selPeontamed than 
that of a pubhc school and few individuals more 
free to act on their own initiative than a head 
master The world hes outside; A man of 
intelligence and breadth will take an interest m 
it, but of necessity the mterest will be mental 
rather than emotional the pomt of view will be 
external and the attitude critical And m propor- 
tion as a man s personal gifts are great, the isolation 
will be mcreased. Such was the case ivith Dr 
Temple at Rugby Head and shoulders above 
both masters and boys, he was an absolute monarch, 
receptive doubtless, like all the best autocrats, 
dmuang m mfluenoe and inspiration at every pore 
fixim the young life around him but master of the 
influences even whde he received them, and mainly 
consdons of responsibility only to himself and 
God. 

At the Education Oflice the same detachment 
from the outer world operated His relations to 
others were those of ofScial life, and probably there 
IS no class of men to whom it is so natural to take 
the external and critical view as the permnnent 
official m a Government department, standing 
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above the general public on a superior pedestal, 
without the check of the thought of constituents, 
and outside the immediate control of Parham ent. 
And towards the close of his time at Rugby it 
was becoming evident that there was some need of 
a steadymg influence. It came in the form of the 
wider relationships of Episcopal life. 

For as soon as he became Bishop all was altered. 
He was brought into contact with men and women 
of every age and condition of life To all of them, 
in virtue of the special character of his office, he 
had responsibilities , with some of them he could 
only deal on equal terms ; some of them were his 
superiors, if not mentally yet socially ; and even 
those who were manifestly weaker and inferior had 
claims for different treatment than would have 
been accorded by the most indulgent of head- 
masters to his scholars For the first time he had 
to make proof of S. Paul’s words ; I am debtor 
both to the Greeks, and to the Baibarians , both to 
the wise, and to the unwise ” A Cliristian bishop, 
of all men, must recognise that m Christ Jesus 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, theie is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; 
but all are one,” and he is undei obligation to aU. 

And for the rest of his life Bishop Temple set 
himself to master this lesson. Even when he was 
biiildmg upon and using the old principles, as was 
mainly the case, his manner of applying them and 
his methods of woik were different At eveiy 
turn it was necessary to ask, not only is the thing 
right, but IS it right foi these people, at this time, 
and in this way ^ For weaker men such consideia- 
tions often mean increased feebleness ; to the 
opportunist they are a perpetual temptation ; but 
to Temple, strong, self-rehant, and unworldly, the 
perpetual need of thmking of others was a salutaiy 
check. A man who could say of lus own Univer- 
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sitj, ‘ Things cniinot go on nt Oxford nt n faster 
rate tlinn one tenth of tlic xelocitj of the rest of the 
world " might be good at sjicaking the trutli but 
perhaps lie eoiild not alwnjs be trusted to speak it 
"in lo\e.’’ A siibordiiinte who eoiild chroiiiele a 
sueecssfiil "feiienig maloh with mj masters” n as 
good nt tlirust and parrj, but might sometimes be 
too readj to draa his weapon The fnend who 
could write, “ I haic changca man) opinions within 
the last ten jears" <1844 54) ‘I ma) change 
mail) more, and perhaps back again, within tJie 
next ten," might be a rerj delightful friend and 
ten )enrs later a rer) good leader but nt the time 
the Church or an arm) would not be \er) safe in 
his hands. He was quite eonscious of his own 
defects — 

7)j Dr Srott 

hwrxxxn llAtL, Janmory SO IfU? 

I am quite awnre Uint ni\ ffrent defect in writing coanaU 
in m} innntliU to enter rendt^ into other menu news of the 
thinp of whicli I nm thinking I do not rcndilj conccl^‘o hoir 
It mil look from their mde nml I fotr it mnkc* me n HtUo 
inclined to be iiitolcmnt wnicUmos ^hich b bod of course. 

I shall probnbl) rcwnle Uils |iroduction [a l*npcr Uiat ho 
wus writing — EaJ, and if you will let me, come with it to }*ou 
in the tumnicr for a week. Tlicn vou shall pick it to pieces. 

Ileoir Jlay7 1850 

^ ou need not encourage nic to I>c obstinate in my own 
connclions, I om already templed enough in that way 

But llugby did not bring nil tlie needed dis 
cipline. It \vTis in *tlie care of all tlic Churches'' 
that the strong man was subjected to tliose checks 
which made his strength yet more scniceable. 
Hugb^ was a field in which strength could freely 
expabate , it was cliarged witli calls winch drew 
out tlie forces and powers of tlie character but 
the wisdom winch ^ides and moderates came with 
a yet more honouraole sphere of labour 
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Nor was it only as a check that increased 
responsibilities operated ; they were an inspiration 
which influenced, toned, and raised the spirit, and 
which, by bringing him into larger relations with 
human life, caUed out new powers m him , they 
made him a fuller man. Especially, they evoked his 
sympathies and enlarged his heart. And this con- 
tinuously and increasmgly, as he was called from one 
Episcopate to another. At Exeter he was for the 
first time brought into close touch with the pastoral 
life of the clergy. In London his knowledge of 
men became yet wider and more intimate ; he learnt 
to know clerical life on the side which directly 
appealed to his sympathies, and he was brought 
face to face with human life on its largest scale , 
he had to deal with the problems of our great 
cities, and he learnt to “have compassion on the 
multitude ” The problem was handled, but not 
simply as a matter of economics : something of 
the spuit of the Good Shepherd passed into him. 
Perhaps none ever came to know the man’s 
tenderness so fully as the London clergy. At his 
first conung amongst them he seemed to put on an 
extia amount of rough clothing , his raiment was 
veritable camel’s hair. Dignified clergy went away 
offended, because neither in public meetings nor 
private lutei views did they receive what they 
conceived to be their due measure of attention, 
and such of their letters as did not precisely require 
an answer appeared to go unheeded But before 
long those who had best reason to know learnt the 
secret. The warm heart was levealed m many 
diffeient ways, and the eye which went with it was 
penetiatmg, and the action discriminating and 
wise. Lastly, when called to the Primacy, Dr. 
Temple came into fellowslup with the whole 
Church, and thiough the cause of Foreign Missions 
his heart went out to the whole human family 
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Sc\cral illiistmtjons inn} be p\cn of llic 
influence upon Inin of ciilnijjed rcs|K)nsibiIilics. 
One lb to be found in Ibsliop Temples Ilnmptoii 
Tecturcs.' AVIiai Dr Iciiiplc nbnndoned tin, 
nork of n tutor for pnblie life, be gme tip the 
prospect of licconnng n great tbniker or prolific 
nntlior His chief lilcmr} works nre oiil} three — 
Ins solumcs of Jliigbn Sermon^ Ins on the 

f^iicn’ion of the fforld, nnd Ins Hampton 
JjCtiurcs Allusion lias nlrcnd) been iiinde to 
eacb of these works , but il remains to add a feu 
words ns to the subject ninllcr of the last, the 
subject IS the llclalions between llellgion nnd 
Science, nnd he deals with it, not from the point of 
Slew of a scientific expert, but ns a clear thinking 
man, kno" mg prcciscl} wlint lie means to sn) and 
snsing It camestlj but with no waste of words. 
The language of tlic lectures is cliamctensticall} 
simple and direct, nnd tlicrc is no supplement in 
the wa) of np|icndix or note, ilic writer shows 
Ins ncqnainlaiice with Hegel and later thinkers 
such ns iMr Herbert Spencer but the inspiration 
comes from Isnnt and Coicndga tVitli Ins usual 
recognition of the Iniiitntioiis of huninii knowledge 
and tlie unwisdom of tniiig to go bejond them, 
tlic writer ow ns tlic fnlihl) of attempting to ma]) 
out tlie exact terms of a reconciliation between the 
claims of Science nnd licligion , but Inking the 
stand point of a belies cr both in the one nnd the 
otiicr, he innintams that such relations arc possible, 
for Science and Ucligion are not dcstructise nnd 
contradictory of each other The same principles 
arc found in eaclu The pnnciple of eiolntioii for 
instance, is ns evident in tlie gradual dcielopmcnt 
of rebgion ns in the age long process by w Inch tlie 
natural world was created the order nnd beaut} 
juid regular succession manifest in nature can he 

' Se« ^ Eieler >Iemolr, voL L p. i82. 
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tiaced also in the spiritual univeise. Points m 
which revelation and science have been thought to 
contradict each other are found on closer study to 
be either not of the essence of revelation, oi to be 
due to a misrepresentation of it ; and that in leve- 
lation which formerly was held to be violation of 
law may one day be seen to be a levelation of a 
higher law ; and in this case the uniformity of 
nature, which is the postulate of science, will be 
shown not to have been broken aftei all. But 
even if the umfoimity of natuie be not invariable, 
the violations of the law are now owned by behevers 
to be so infrequent that it may be taken as a 
working postulate upon which science can proceed. 
Thus Rehgion and Science can enter mto relations 
with each other ; but the spiritual is supreme. 
The moral law is universal; it is the fullest and 
eternal expression of the mind and will of God, 
and as such it is never to be set aside, and when- 
ever obedience to it is mcompatible with obedience 
to the natural law, the moral claims allegiance : 

To bring the Moral Law under the dominion of Science, 
and to treat the behef m it as nothing more than one of the 
phenomena of hnman natuie, it is necessary to treat the 
sentiment of reverence which it excites, the remorse which 
follows on disobedience to its commands, the sense of its 
supremacy, as delusions It is always possible so to treat 
these things , but only at the cost of standing lower in the 
scale of being ^ 

The voice ivithin gives no pi oof, appeals to no evidence, 
but speaks as having a right to command, and requires our 
obedience by virtue oi its own inherent superiority “ 

Science ranks high, but : 

Nevertheless, it is not itself G-od , nor the highest revela- 
tion of God We know still that He is greater than all 


^ Temple’s Bampton Lectures, pp 60, 61 
2 ma p 47 
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thjit He hath made, and He ipenks to ua b} another voice 
beaidca the voice of ^enca^ 

That inner voice is supreme, but it needs J?uid 
ance and companionship, and it finds it m the Bible, 
which IS God s external revelation, ns conscience is 
His revelation within the souL The Bible stands 
on a higher plane , it lUummates conscience, but it 
does not coerce it. They are alhes, one of the 
other, mterpretmg each otter, guiding each other 
and into both is more of God s tmtli contmuously 
poured, until God Himself is made manifest in 
Chnst Jesus. He is the crown of the revelation 
which God has given us ui His Word, and accept- 
ance of Him is the test of the perceptiveness of 
the soul witlun.’ 

Much of this had been imphed, if not actually 
said, in Dr Temples Essay on the Education of 
the World The Bantpton Lectures, m a sense, 
are the sequel to the contribution to Elssays and 
Eevtews The Lectures, mdeed, followed the hne 
of all that he had previously said or written as to 
the interpretation of the Bible m relation to modem 
thought. Why, then, was it that former utterances 
had been judg^ unsound, and that the Bampton 
Lectures were recognised as aids to faith ? hlamly 
no doubt, because dunng the fourteen j ears wluch 
had mtervened between the pubheabon of Essays 
and Reviews and the dehvery of Bishop Temples 
Bampton Lectures, not a htUe of the teaching for 
which the former liad been condemned had come 
to be regarded as compabble with behef m the 
Bible as Gods revelabon. The volume had at 
any rate, rendered this service, that men could be 
owned as behevers without being called upon to 
accept every incident m the Old Testament as 
hter^y true, or to pledge themselves to a behef m 

' Tetnple ■ Batapion Leohavt pp. 3£ 83 

* lUd. p. S47 
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the eternity of punishment in the sense in which 
that doctrine had been formerly received. 

But the diffeience of attitude towaids the two 
works was partly due to the fact that the sense of 
fuller responsibilities had exercised its influence. 
That which Dr. Temple now said was dissociated 
from writings m which the stiess had been laid on 
the negative and not on the positive side. To 
many leaders of Essays and Reviews it seemed that 
the main object of the majority of the writers had 
been destructive and not constructive to state not 
what they conceived to be the essential truths of 
the Bible, but what thej'^ regarded as its imperfec- 
tions to emphasise the human and not the Divine 
element contamed in it. It may have been better, 
on the whole, m the interests of tiuth, that the 
book should have been -written ; it was ceHainly 
better, in the mteiests of lehgious hberty, not to 
reqmre a repudiation of the views of others uncon- 
demned by the Law Courts, as a condition precedent 
to consecration to the Episcopacy. But Bishop 
Temple surely judged rightly of the obhgations 
imposed by fuller lesponsibihties in withdrawing 
from partnership with such a work after he became 
Bishop ; and the acceptance of his Bampton 
Lectures as a work making strongly for religious 
behefs, was largely owing to the fact that m them 
he spoke by himself, and that his strong faith could 
tell its own tale. 

Another reason for the different view taken of 
his later work was that fuller responsibihties acted 
as a check upon unguarded statements, and some- 
what altered the tone of what was now said. 

Some other form was found for such statements as 
this ; 


Had His levelation been delayed till now, assuredly it 
would have been hard foi us to I’ecognise His Divinity , for 
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the famitv of Fmth fuw turned ininirds oud crninot now 
ncccpt ony outer inanifeslnUons of the truth of God * 

Still more ccrUiin is it tlint no sucli utterance 
can be dreamt of m connexion mtli his Bnmpton 
Lectures, as tliat \ntli wliicli lie iras creditetl before 
be became a Bishop — 

Tlicrc no power extant which mn niter the mnrliincr> 
of nntun- 

AVhen taxed until this statement he could not 
recall liavinc made it , but m case he had done so 
he explaimS botli uliat he could not hate meant 
and wliat his \neu on the subject reallj iras — 

To Cotton Cool 

I ccrtainl} did not mean thnt God could not interfere 
wiUi the nmchlncr), or that IIo could not delegate or hod 
rwl dcl<^tod thU power to olhent. 

7 o Canon Cooi 

A man who doubU if God con work nimielcs tccuu to mo 
not rcnll}' to bclicn'c in n God at alL / Hant no doubt nt all 
not onl} that He can but tltat He did But He did work 
romidoi nt the Umo when miracles wort the best mode of 
tuidiicg and now that thc\ arc not the best mode of 
tcwddng lie docs not Miracles were never allowed to be the 
supremo argument 

But in ivnting tlie JJampion Lccturcx lie iwis 
determined tlmt no misconception ns to Ins meaning 
should be possible in the future — 

Newton a investigations (lie write®) were unquestionably 
pursued na all true sdcntiCc invc®t^tloas must ever bo 
pursued in reliance on the truth of Uio unifomutv of naturcr 
and jet lie never felt it the slightest hindrance to his progress 
that ho always tacitly and often expressly acknowledged that 
God had reserved to Himself the power of setting this 
umfomuty aside, and indeed behoved ttot Ho had us<3 this 
power rho bclio\‘er who assorts the universality of a law,. 

‘ Enajft end R, p. 24 
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except when God works a miracle to set it aside, is ceidainly 
at no real disadvantage in comparison -with an unbelievei 
who makes the same assertion 'with no qualification at all ^ 

In a word, it may be said that larger responsi- 
bilities had changed the relative order of things in 
Dr. Temple’s mind ; the last was now first. He 
still recognised the mischief that might be done 
to the young by ignoring new knowledge, and by 
making the Bible a guide to truth which it was not 
intended to teach ; but now he also recognised the 
claims of old as well as young, and of simple as 
well as learned , and, while mindful that God’s 
revelation would always show its Divme origin by 
power to meet new needs, it became increasingly 
his chief aim not to present Christianity in a 
new form to the age, but by contending with what 
was selfish and sensual, and cultivating concern for 
the weightier and lughei tilings, to make the age 
more capable of receiving Christianity 

The same tendency was observable as regards 
ecclesiastical subjects The gradual change m tone 
noticed by some of his hearers ^ when he was speak- 
ing about Confii’mation and kindred topics, was 
moie traceable to a better understandmg of his 
teaching than to change in the teaching itself ; but 
still it was there. The same may be said about 
his views as to Convocation and the mariiage 
question ; he became more sympathetic with what 
may be teimed the Church line As the life 
became laiger, the mind became larger also ; it 
saw more fully into the meaning, both of old 
and new, and found room for what was true in 
each , above all, he mcreasmgly desired to set the 
highest m its right place 

His views on politics were also influenced m the 
same diiection by the same consideiations Here 

^ Bampton Lectui es, pp 228, 229 

^ Mr John Shelly’s Memorandum, ‘^Exeter” Memoir, voL i p 497 
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are two letters relating to politics. Each has the 
note of responsibihty in it, the former showing the 
resolve always characteristic of him, to go to the 
prmciples of pohtical measures rather than to their 
place m the party system , and the latter mdicatmg 
the final attitude of lus mind as to an mdividum 
statesman and national pohcy Never limited by 
partizanship in his pohtical creed he became more 
absolutely unfetterM as the responsibihties of his 
life mulbphed. He rose mto higher regions , he 
thought for the nation as a whole — 

To H Lee Warner 

St Btmur Rr crti iT Fmurm^ 
J/ore* 18, 1873. 

Yoor bof bear, the Inch Bill,* is oat of the by 
this tame, I dw not apmtive of ah the details. JHiit 1 
should have supported the Bih if I bad had the chance. 

I do not think, a Uruvexaity in which modem history is 
relented to the colleges equal to one m which it u taught 
by UoiNei-ftity Profeasore. Bat I think such a Umvenity 
might, nevermelesa, teach modem histoiy with great cfiect 
Ai^ half a loaf u better than no bread. 

The theory of the opposition to the Bill really u, that we 
ore to back np the Roman Cathohe laity m opposition to 
the Homan Cathohe clergy No mistake can be greater 
Yon rfiTiTint people spiritual liberty They must 

TB%n it for thenudves or they cannot have it. The 
fair University for Ireland is one in which the Irish people 
can, if they choose, and as long as they choose, and m as great 
proportion as they choose, put their clergy m charge of it 
not one m which they cannot (a piuely secular), nor one in 
which they must, whether they wish it or no (a denomma 
tional) and then they might wm their own spiritual liberty 
as we did long ago 

To ihe Same 

Fxubam Pxucx, S.W 
1880. 

I am a little sorry that you should feel the slightest 
annoyance with yooraelf at not having talked about your 

* Mr OlsdstoQss Iritb Dnlranlty Bill. 
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political plans, when last I walked with you from the 
Athenaeum to Gt George’s Stieet Your reticence was quite 
right, and I perfectly understood it You had made up your 
mmd, and indeed unless you meant to keep out of political 
action just at present altogethei, the time had come when it 
was a necessity to have made up yoiu mind To talk with 
me at such a time would have been a mistake I could not 
have helped you I might have hindeied you Tn all 
political life there must come moments when a man not only 
has a light to say, but is bound to say, “ I can consider this 
question no moie, I have done my best with it It is time 
foi acting on my conclusions , I am no longer at liberty to 
considei the question open, or to discuss it ivith any one ” 

The question put at the elections was not “ Home Rule ” 
or “ No Home Rule ” It was “ Gladstone ” or “ not Glad- 
stone ” And on that question I was and am quite cleai on 
the negative side His Bill demonstmted, m my judgment, 
that he was not the man to whom the solution of tlie pioblem 
could be entmsted 

It IS useless in such a case to say that he would have 
altered, that he had practically smaendered his Bill The 
proposals in it showed that he did not understand the con- 
ditions, and to let him handle the business would have been 
fatal 

His Bill degraded Ireland as a whole, provided no means 
of settling the ineiutable disputes which would have arisen 
between the Irish and the Imperial Pailiament, and pro\aded 
no protection for Ulster and the lest of the minority 
These three fatal objections it is simply ridiculous to treat 
as matters of detail to be dealt ivith in Committee The 
proposer of such mistakes ought not to be trusted with that 
business any more 

IVhatcvei Home Rule be conceded, it is essential that 
Ireland should have hei full shaie in the Imperial Legislature 
Otherwise, it Mould become a cleai duty, incumbent on the 
Irish, to ivoik for total separation Tliey ought not to 
submit to be a meie dependency with no voice in the councils 
ot the Morld They Mill seek, and they will lightly seek, a 
Flag of then oMn, and a Foreign Policy of then omti, and a 
name among the nations ot then omu 

Nom' 111 his secret soul Gladstone would not object to this 
in the last resort He has in him nothing of the Imperial 
instinct. He sees no adiantage to humanity in the existence 
of the British Empire He Mould hn\c been glad if the 
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Civil WftT in the United State* hod ended in the seporatiou 
of the South from the North. It would have seemed to him 
a jofter end. So, too it would not n»Ilj shock him to con 
template the loss of Ireland from the iJntish Empira He 
does not feel with os when we talk of our Empire as a gift 
from God, to be used for the good of mankind. 

Now England has the Imperial feeling very ttrongly, and 
will not pert with Ireland or with Scotland or with Woles on 
any tcrmi whatever And a Statesman who has not that in 
him u not the Statesman that England can trust. 

But further, whatever Home Hulo is conceded must be 
distinctly deHncd by Statute, so that any action beyond the 
defined Jimita may be set aside by the ordinary Courts of 
Law Nothing but this wili prevent disputed becoming 
mterminable and intolerable. The powers of Parliament 
must remain undefined and the powers of aU subordinate 
bodies, be th^ what they may, from the lowest to the highest, 
most be defined. And finally, josticc must be done to 
Ulster and we must not have to coerce Ulster to submit to 
what Ulster considers an alien power Gladstone himself 
feels th is, but he knows that Pameli s followers will not con 
sent, and that he could not carry his Bill withont their aid, 
and he therefore leaves it out in hopes, I believe, that the 
rest of Parliament will put it in. 

A statesman who goes wrong in this hopeless way is of 
necessity dismimed. And I fear the Liberal Party will long 
suffer damage from his acbon. He has not always been true 
to Liberal principles I have never considered him true to 
Inberalism on the religious side. But up to this pomt his 
divergence from true Loberabsm has always been within 
comparatively narrow limits and as no men is perfect, it 
has been possible to condone his divxsrgence* for the sake of 
his splendid services. We have come to the pomt at which 
such condonation is possible no more. By for the best thing 
for the country and for the liberal I^rl^ would be his final 
retirement from pnbbc hfe. 

Xo the same tendency — the influence of larger 
responsibilities -must be referred his attitude to- 
wards education. There was a period in his earlier 
years when he had looked faTourably on a secular 
system. Dr Jowett used to say that in discussions 
on national education amon^t the Balliol friends, 

VOL. n St 
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he took the leligious and Temple the secular side.^ 
This IS borne out by the following extract from a 
letter written to his sister Netta when he was 
at the Education Office : 

April 15, 1856 

I have not made what I want in the way of 
education quite deal, because I caie so much foi education 
that if I can get it I do not caie so much what it is I do not 
believe the pool Liust those above them implicitly m regard 
to such matters as leligious education If they did there would 
he no need of the Avithdraival clause I do not believe that 
to leave the child uneducated is better than to give it merely 
secular education I am deeply convinced that the religious 
education given in schools is so thin, so worthless in com- 
parison with their being educated at all, that though I desire 
to have it I cannot lay much stress upon it The education 
which I care for is that which stiengthens the charactei, 
not that which teaches And all my experience tends to 
this, that the education which stiengthens the character is, 
as our schools are constituted, not the religious but the secular 
The only Uue religious education of the great mass must be 
given at home^ so that in plain words I do not believe in the 
distinction between clevei and good which you draiv , not, 
that is, in school education - I am not sure that if I were 
a clergyman in a livmg I should not try to set the example of 
settmg up secular schools m my parish I prefer the other 
plan, not because I think it better in itself, but because I 
think the clergy will work it better But, on the whole, 
the estabhshment of secular schools would not diminish the 
religious teaching one iota You would have the Friday 
school mstead of the present Sunday school, and you may 
depend upon it the Friday school ivould do quite as much as 
the present week-day school m religious teaching In a vei'y 
great number of parishes the clergyman would give up the 
whole of Friday to that work alone, and his regular work so 
spent would outweigh that of a good many schoolmasters 
Again, you are quite imstaken in sa3ang that the upper 
classes show them religious instinct by always preferimg to 
send their children to schools kept by clergymen It IS 
not religion but respectabihiy foi which they consider the 


’ Memorandum by tbe Rev Lewis Campbell, M A , LL.D 
2 Something of this letter is apparently missing 
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clerical title to be a guarantee This is proved by the fact 
that the upper classes when dissenters have no feeling of the 
sort about the dissenting nunistem. As to striving for the 
best, I do not think it quite honest to conceal that I do not 
think the best so very much better than the second best. And 
there is some reason to fear that in stnvnig for the best we 
may get the worst You are mistaken, too, in supposing 
that any one would be so silly as to require a promise fi-um a 
schoolmaster not to touch on religious subjects. A Becular 
system would not mvolve anything of that kintL It would 
simply be an understood thing that religious teaching was 
not the schoolmasters business. He would not be allowed to 


put a religious lesson on his bme-tahle, but he would make 
no promise never to speak of such subjects. \ on find 
difficulty in following the public movements in matters of 
this land because you do not see that good men are on the 
whole not very Cu" apart m their aims. You are naturally 
a little of an olanmst, and think that this course and 
that course lead to tremendous consequence*. Depend 
upon it that is not *a The issues of these matters 
are in higher hs- n da , A nation takes a wrong step when it 
falls away from its own deep convictions not when in a 
matter where the best men are divided and not voy 
unequally divided, it choose one course or another Secular 
schools m England would not be irreligious I am bj no 
rooms sure that on the idiole they and the system connelrted 
with them would not be more reh^ous (m the ordinary sense 
of that word) than the denommatiooal And denominational 


schools on the whole will not be very religions not, to tell 
the truth, so religious as I should wish them. I r es ped the 
feeling makes Englaod ahnok fium secalar schools but 
I cannot r e verence what is so mere a sentiment. The sight 
of * secular system working by the side of the correlative 
religious lystem would dispel the whole feeling m a year 
Try to feel a little more calmness, a httle more confidence m 
general good sense, a little more belief that (jod governs the 
imea, and you would find it easier to sec what we are all 


doing 


But Rugby and still more Jus experiences as 
a Bishop changed his vieTV It was not that to 
the very last he would have said that secular 
educaboD is worse than no educabon but when 
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brought face to face as a Bishop with the clergy 
and all classes of socieLy he learnt to be more fully 
sensible of the needs of the latter and of the value 
of the work done by the former. It is striking 
to note the effect produced upon him m this 
connexion from the very first by his experiences 
in confirming. At those times he was brought face 
to face with young life ; he saw it individually at a 
moment when, for good or evQ, it speaks out very 
plainly. As might be imagined, and as those who 
are able to recall the scenes recollect, he watched 
intently and was profoundly stirred. His first 
round of Confirmations in the Exetei Diocese 
coincided with the mtroduction of Mr. Foistei’s Bill 
m 1870, and m his first educational speeches^ he 
brought the two things together, and said that the 
strongest impression made upon him as he had 
looked at the duU and puzzled faces of many of the 
candidates was the need of a higher standard of 
education to enable them to apprehend religious 
teaching. He desired the spiritual and mtellectual 
to go hand in hand. It was not that he was 
thmkmg about making good yomig churchmen 
that thought was hardly “ m it,” it was swallowed 
up m somethmg larger, which became larger and 
larger every year to the end of his life, the more he 
saw of all classes and ages. “ It is not knowledge 
chiefly but character that England wants , ” this 
was still increasingly his plea , but he sees more 
clearly than m earlier days that the formation of 
character is bound up with the rehgious oi dering of 
national education. It is not too much to say that, 
much as he had done for rehgious education before, 
his absolute devotion to it dates from the time of 
his becoming a bishop And through and m this 
work he learnt better to know the clergy. He had 
not really learnt to know them at the Education 

1 See “Exeter ” Memoir, vol i pp 343, 344 
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Office the) do not show tlieir best side to the 
educabonnl officinL It is not wlicn foraging for 
supplies and extracting giants of public money for 
their schools that tlie) do most to commend them 
selves, and the) wall not go for a good chniacter in 
the direction of iniitelialL But the Bishop learnt 
to know them in a diflercnt wu) from tlie inspector 
The following letters show what he was for tlieir 
schools, and how his care for tlie schools first gave 
them insight into his care for all their work, and 
drew their hearts togetlier The letters fit in inth 
the final scene m the House of Lords and his last 
effort m tlie cause which he greatl) sened. The 
mtemew to which tlie) allude was indeed a kind of 
prelude to it it took place on tlie same day — 

To Arrhtleacon Sanford 

Onnoncoirrr Aixtlaxd. 

1 IK)( 

Ah 0 EAJt Si* — Grent prowurc of wt)rk hfi» hindered me 
from cairlicr canring out m) intention of fonmrding jido the 
eoclosei Were it not for the hurry of catching the mail, I 
could iearch out another letter from ** the great Arcbbiahop " 
anent mr accepting this Sec But I quite recollect its pur 
port “ lou m\o to go, and I greatiy sympathise witli tou- 
Comc over to Lambeth and sec me.* I went to luncheon 
there the very dn^ he collapsed In the House of Lords. I 
left him to have a rest In the drawing room before going to 
the House I can hear him now saying his last words to me — 
“ Well, good bye God ble*s j-ou. You must ga I wont to 
consecrate you myaelf but I don't thmk tbcj (N Z, Canons) 
will let me but TU try When the Pocemlw mail cornea 
m, bring the letters down to Canterbury stay with ns there, 
and we 11 talk it over again.” I went to Cnntcrboj} it was 
to his funeraL In the summer of 1902 he preached in my 
London churtb for the schools. One of my jmang men took 
down the sermon, and I gave it to Airs. Temple. It was just 
like a bit of 8. Johns Epistles. I shall never forget its 
tenderness. In the vestry afterwords, he tenderly blessed my 
school Hpndmaxtef When I went to S. Stephens, Padding 
ton, the schools were shocking and were ngntly condemned. 
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The Bishop (then) got my letter, about a meeting to try to 
save the position, on May 17 The nearl day (Sunday) he 
wrote the enclosed I always say we built schools costing 
<£11,000 on the foundation of his lettei Please return it 
I tieasure it 


FiTinA:M P^vLACL, ^lay 18, 1895 

My dear Mr Neligan I hope your parishioners wull come to 
a right decision concerning your Schools on Friday next It is 
of the very gravest importance to maintain all the Church Schools 
we have got, not only for the sake of the parishes in winch the 
schools stand, but for the sake of the hole Church and Country 
Religious education can be mamtained in this day, as m former 
days, by one tlnng and one thmg only, and that is the self-sacn- 
fice of rehgious people We cannot uphold a strong public 
opmion in favour of religious mstruction unless we aie ready to 
pay largely for upholding it And if religious people do not care 
enough for it to do that, othei people will assuredly be ready 
enough to let the ivhole thing go , Boaid Schools do not give the 
best, but they do give some rehgious mstruction , but they will 
not long continue to do so if the Schools which make that the 
first consideration are aU given up For the sake of our Countiy’s 
future make every effort to mamtain our Church Schools Yours 
faithfully, F Londin 

I think I was one of the youngest Incumbents m London 
then There were big difficulties in the parish , on two or 
thiee occasions I had to telegraph to the Bishop foi mtemews 
on the difficulties, besides many letters He always saw me, 
went into the points, and then used to tell me what to do 
thus « You can go back and say, the B^sJwp of London told 
you to do ” so and so Once I remembei saying, “ M^hat am 
I to do m this mattei, my lord and he replied, “You’re to 
do nothing, and, if any one asks you why you don’t take 
action, say the Bishop of London told you to do nothing ” 
I could cover pages with stones of his goodness to me and 
mine , his sohd backmg-up of a young mcumbent in difficult 
places , his tendemess always , but time foi closmg is at 
hand I have the reproduction of Heikomer’s picture of him 
m my study here, and love to look at it I can recollect him 
as his eyes filled with tears at Lambeth when I sard to him, 
“ If I can ever be to my Clergy in N Z what you have been 
to me, it wall be because of your dealing with me and teach- 
mg ” He just said gently, “God bless you ” Yours faithfully, 

M R Aucktand 
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Bishop Temple ^ve proof that tlie responsibih 
ties of a new office had deepened his interest m the 
religious side of secondary no less than elementary 
education. In this case also he used to refer to 
Confirmation experiences. \V1ien he came to 
Exeter m 1894 to inaugurate an association for 
promoting religious education in secondary schools, 
he based his remarks largely on information m\en 
him by the clergy that in preparing tbeir candidates 
they often found that the cnildren of the middle 
and upper classes had not been as carefully and 
fully taught as the children of the poor ^ At a 
later date he became Chairman of the Jomt Com 
mittee appomted by Convocation m 1896 for the 
consideration of the subject of secondary education 
m its religious connexion and eventually when 
Archbishop he accepted the post of President of 
the Church Central Council of Secondary Educa 
tion established as the outcome of that Com 
mittee. The Council nas intended to be the 
accredited organ of the Church m dealing with this 
subject, and as such was brought mto connexion, 
by representation with the Universities and Pubhc 
Schools as well os the several Dioceses. The m 
augural meeting was held m the Church House, 
Westminster on January 18 1899 under the pre 
sidency of Archbishop Temple. The Archbishop 
of York was also present, nod a large number of 
Bishops and members of both Convocations and 
the Lay Houses, together mth others mterested m 
education. 1 he Archbishop wrote a specialpastoral 
letter recommending tlie establishment of Diocesan 
Associations in affilmbon with the Council, for the 
purpose of furthering the work locally His desire 
was to enlist the svmpatby of teachers and parents, 
and to permeate tte Church with something of the 
same mterest in the religious side of secondary 

‘ Exeter Memoir toI, u p. BOi 
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education as had worked powerfully in primary 
schools. He was a constant attendant at the 
meetings of the Council and its committees, and 
the day on which he piesided for the last time 
(July 11, 1902) as Piesident of a joint session of 
the two Convocations with the Lay Houses was 
closed by his attendance, with the Archbishop of 
York, at a united meeting of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Councils of the two provinces. 

But the interest in education was as comprehen- 
sive as ever , he was as staunch a supporter as in 
the old days of the whole cause the secular no less 
than the religious side the counsel as sage and 
the tone as healthy and libeial. While Bishop of 
London he was Chairman of the Standmg Com- 
mittee of the National Society , he was special 
adviser of Archbishop Benson m all educational 
matters, and presided ovei the committee appointed 
by him, 1893-94, to make proposals satisfactory 
to voluntary schools for the settlement of the 
education question. The report of this committee, 
of which the mam suggestion was that the State 
should undertake the payment of the teacheis m 
elementary schools, was written by himself But 
he gave his aid to the authoiities of the State 
as well as to those of the Church Thus, as noted 
in a previous section of this work,^ he gave evidence 
before the Commissions appointed, 1889-1894, for 
the creation of a teaclung University for London, 
and he was a member of the Royal Commission 
of Elementaiy Education appointed in 1888 ^ He 
was obhged to declme a seat on the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education appomted in 1894, 
but he was one of the witnesses examined ® The 
following letter, foi which the Editor is indebted 
to the Right Hon. James Biyce, Chairman of the 

^ “ London ” Memoir, pp 73-80 - Ibid p 80 

® “ Exeter” Memoir, voL i p 329 
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Commission is n useful supplement to Mr Kobys 
account of Dr Temples scmccs on the prevnous 
Commission of 1805 and carries on the record of 
Ills former connexion witli tlic national side of 
secondnrr education to its dose — 

Si PomAto) Pmct Vi 
Jmty 10, 

Mr DKAH Savtifobd — rhe mndc in the worL of 

rcorgani^ng find developing bccondftT) Lducntion in J ngland 
— a work, still far from completed— dAle* its licginning from 
the anointment of the bchools Inquir} Commuoion of 

Of that Comraiwion Dr Fcmplc, then ncndmnslcr of 
Ruphy, was the life and soul lie supplied the leading ideas 
which piidcd it, and I believe that he wrote the larger port 
of the Keport,a report which still stands out among documents 
of that Lind as stngularl} door cogent ami vigorous, odmlr 
able In style m well as in arrangement I had the lionour of 
being one of the Assialant Commissioners who conducted the 
inquiry m vanous parts of the countiy, and wc all looked to 
him os the Commissioner who best understood Uic subject 
and most doscl) followed the tacts wo collected He used to 
read our reports witli great core, and I rocal an lastnncc In 
which, thinking that a statement I Iiad made regarding the 
so-called Consdcnco Clause might be misconstrura, ho wrote 
mo a long letter suggesting a moditication id wluit 1 had said, 
the propnetj of wludi I saw at once. Man\ )car8 later, in 
1 was chairman of another Jlo\-nl Commission ap- 
pointed to cany on the work and deaf with branches of it 
which the l^slation of 1809 and subsequent sessions had left 
untouched ITii* “Secondary Education Commitsion’' 
hesitated to ask him to help us by coming to give cndencc, 
for wc knew bow pressed he was bj hn duties os Bishop of 
London. However wo did ask him. Ho responded at once 
in the promptest wa^,and gave us evidence winch occupied a 
wholcntting and whicli wc Ibund most ralunblo. Jtlanyyean 
bad passed since he had been directly concerned with most of 
the matters on which wc questioned him But lie spoke as if 
he had been constantly occupied with them. He scorned to 
carry the Report of 18^ in his head and discussed the points 
it had raised with as much ease and freshness of knowledge 
as if ho had been thinking of nothing else during the twenty 
fix years that had elapsed Upon such topics as the proper 
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mode of constituting local educational authoiities, upon the 
provision of Exhibitions, upon the relations of Elementary 
and Secondary education, and of the so-called Higher Grade 
Elementary Schools to the cheapest class of Secondaiy Schools 
(the third grade schools of the report of 1868), he was per- 
fectly at home We put to him, among othei things, the 
question of undenominational religious education and re- 
ligious teaching generally in Secondary Schools, and that of 
clerical resLiictions on headmasterships On both points he 
spoke with perfect frankness, expressing his ovti views 
(eminently libeial views) without any thought of how those 
views might be regarded by any section of opinion, political 
or ecclesiastical He left us full of admuation for the clear- 
ness and foice of his mind, and its faculty of giapplmg 
quickly with any pomt placed before it Indeed, he did not 
seem to me to have lost any of the vigoui, or any of the 
interest in education, which he had shown in the days when 
he was Headmastei of Rugby, leading the educational re- 
formers of a geneiation from which few but he had survived 
Believe me, yours very sincerely, Jamies Bhycr. 

The following lettei, written in 1883, will also 
be found useful as illustiating the line which Di. 
Temple’s mind followed as to the development of 
educational system It is a shiewd foiecast of 
futuie settlements : 

Port Euot, St Gersl.vns, Cob v wait,, 
Scptemhm 22, 1883 

My dfau Acland^ I letum Thompson’s letter’s and the 
other papers 

His idea is, I think, not at all a bad one, but I fear some- 
what difficult to work 

Will the Schools accept the proposed inspection ? 

The public m general know so little what a School can do 
and cannot do that even a first-rate School would have some 
reason to fear the result of a perfectly just and full report. 
A first-rate School is mspected and gets a just report , m 
competition with it a thoroughly bad School refuses inspection 
The public wdl assuredly believe that the bad School is the 
better of the two They will refuse to believe that a School 
can be a really good School which does so little as the report 

^ The present Sir C T D Acland, Bart , son of the Archbishop’s 
old friend 
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ahowB the good School to do The inBpector may of coume 
report not facts but opinions but, if so, he will be fiercely 
assailed bj those whose work he condemns, and without gomg 
mto details of feet will find it hard to defend himself 

This difficulty is a senous one. I do not deny that a 
judicious inspector may overcome it m course of time. He 
may make it his mm not so much to teat the Schools and 
drive the bad ones out of existence, as to advise the Schools 
and gmdunlly to bring all to a higher leveL A good many 
will then welcome his visita. 

But in the next place who will pay for this inspection ? 
The Schools ought to pay But th^ will be very unwiUmg 
to do so. It IS difficult to get parenU to pay what is needed 
for brnr-hing and will be very difficult to get them to pay 
what more is needed for AT*niining Examining is a Jana 
and a valuable, I may say an easentfel kind, of teaching and 
the money paid for it is well spent, quite as well spent as the 
money spent for teaching, if not better But it is not easy 
to get tne parents to see this. To ask schoolmasterB to pry 
out of their own pockets, is to ask much and to ask parent 
to odd eTAmination fees to the preaent tnibon fees is to ask 
very much. The expense is a real difficulty The School 
ATammatioD system of the Universities finds the expense an 
obstacle to its acceptance m the highest grade of &hools 
how much more in the lower 

These two difficulties were the reasons why your Father 
and I, when we applied to the Universitie* twenty-sn yeani 
ago to b^in the Local F-mminationa, were compellw to 
propose an exaimnatioa of Scholars and not an pmmmation 
of Schools. We knew we should get a sufficient number of 
sdiolars to our proposed prammabons we feared, and I thmk 
rightly feared, we Mould not get a sufficient number of Schools. 

But we did nevertheless look forward to the day coming 
wbai we could have Schools, and not Scholars only, PTAmmea. 
Perhaps it has coma At any rate any who ore willing to 
try should be encouraged. 

One thing would encourage it much. Ho not try to pay 
for the prnmmabon nor for the inspecbon. The Schcxils 
ought to pay for it, and can. But omar a few FThibibons 
yearly for compehbon to those Schools and to those only that 
admitted the Inspectora. Let the County, by a well-^osen 
Committee, nppomt the Inspectors, and let them subscribe to 
keep going a number of Exhibibons. I thmk this plan 
might woi^ 
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With regaid to the Endowed Schools, I do not think they 
can do what Thompson believes They are too unevenly 
distributed But they could do more than they are doing 
But they mil not do real good except undei stiong local 
control of such a charactei as to be above petty jobs and 
petty mteiests A County Boaid might handle them well , 
but while you have nothing between a set of Trustees for a 
httle town, and a Central Office m London, we have little 
chance of doing much 

Perhaps when County Boards are established for County 
business generally, each County Board might be empowered 
to appoint an Educational Committee for the County Such 
a Committee would have leal power, and might do much 
Yours ever, F Exon 

Dr. Temple’s educational views were modified 
and changed by laiger responsibilities , but the 
expression of them was essentially true to the 
principle fiom which he started. He had no belief 
in an attempt to string up eveiy one to the same 
pitch of intellectual attainment individual powers 
diffeied, and it was a mistake “to educate any one 
beyond his brams ” , but he desired that good 
mental trammg should be offered to all, and that 
special opportunities should be withm the reach of 
those who could piofit by them. His own personal 
experience made him a firm behevei m the good 
which came through the discharge of paiental 
responsibihty, and he had no wish that the State 
should relieve parents of their obhgations in this 
respect (he accepted, but he never loved, the principle 
of free education) ; but he beheved that the State 
should give aid to paients as far as it was needed , 
and he held it to be a special prerogative of the 
Enghsh Church, with the tradition and spirit of the 
Refoimation behind and m her, to co-opeiate with 
the State m this matter and thus to afford to each 
individual the power of rightly governing his own 
*hfe 

In carrying out this work the special charge of 
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the Church was the rcTiginn^ training and in fulfil 
hng it he desired that tlie Church sliould recognise 
to the full the natural rclationsliip of the parent 
At one penod of his life he had been more or less 
favourable to the comprehensive system of religious 
instruction wluch teaches religion but avoids con 
troverted points ' but ns time went on he was 
drawn mcrcasinglj to tlic conviction that different 
religious bodies, as representing the parents must 
have opportunities to provide religious mstniction 
in accordance witli their own tenets This was no 
retrograde mental step but the conclusion of a 
larger liberalism well expressed in the words winch 
he used m regard to the proposed charter for 
Gresham Universitj — 

The inclusion of dcnomiimlionol colleges in on unde- 
nominational Univcnitj’ nppeors to ine to bo the true devclop- 
ment of Liberal pnnanlco In application to education. The 
true adroncementof Libcml pnnciplcs is not to cxciudo from 
nabonal pumew the most important of all possible subjects, 
but to roconalc the inclusion of sucli subjects with strict 
justice to nIL’ 

Tliesc words were written with reference to 
arrangements for Universitj education but the 
pnnciple apphes to all brandies of education 
equallj Dr Temple knew that tlie methods of 
applj'ing them would vary from time to time, and 
for this reason lie never expected Iigislativc 
measures to look very far ahead , he was ready to 
take tliem if fairly satisfactorv, for the time, and 
to make the best of tliem, but pnneiples were 
permanent, and for tliese, ns he liad worked them 
out m the e.xpencnce of hfe, he was prepared 
unswervingly to contend. 

Responsibility deepened and enlarged Dr.. 

1 See letter to &Ir Colerldn Joljf 14 1&40 p. AGO. 

* Letter of Ubbop of LAodon to 8- Aotuidell, See 

Appendix D of tbe ^ London " ilemolr p. 203. 
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Temple’s thought and character, but it did not 
make him over anxious oi bring any restlessness 
into his life. He became, indeed, more silent than 
he had been in the old times, partly because silence 
was lestful and parti)’’ because it was safe “I am 
so fully surrounded with confidences on all sides 
that I can haidly speak at all on the bigger subjects 
in ordinary conveisation,” he said wlien Aich- 
bishop to a fiiend who asked him a question about 
some mattei of public interest Except on rare 
occasions, when his heart was opened to a few close 
friends wlio had gatheied round him, his talk in 
latei yeais was on lighter subjects the things 
which cheer life, not those which fill it , it was 
haidei to evoke that interchange of mind which 
made Jowett delight in Temple’s conversation 
more than in that of any othei man , ” ’ but he was 
nevei manifestly on the stretch of anxiety ; “ do 
your best and then have done with it That is 
my advice, and now don’t think any more about 
it , it ^vlll be bad for you if you do ” So he 
pleached and so he lived. This restfulness and 
fieedom fiom distraction were due in measure to 
the fact that his sense of lesponsibihty was not so 
much a concern foi the management of current 
topics and incidents of the moment as foi deeper 
and fai-i caching issues He dealt with the former, 
but they nevei engiossed him , he hved in the 
gieater and giaver things. Partly it came because 
he had lived his life and i cached his final con- 
clusions. He was stabhshed and settled and fully 
persuaded in his own nund , he had now but to 
wait for the more perfect knowledge that was 
beyond. For the lest, the secret of his quietness 
and immobihty comes out in the following letter 
from an mcumbent in the Canterbury Diocese ; 


^ it/e qf Benjamin Jowett, vol i p 196 
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I o A trhArwxm S^antlfuM 

JfdyT 1901 

Sli — I venture to give )ou UiN rcnuinvcncc of ^Vreh 
bi'hop Temple. I thought il chAmctcri^lie Alorc than 
thnt — the rcmcmbmnrc liru nlwnvw been n grent comfort. 

He wTw (rt.^ im \rrhbi«liop) i»|»cnding the <Iav here nnd 
prcrtching for njc After lundi we went into m) i<tudr, 
and he let me bilk to him. He wtw m exceedingly faUicrij 
thnt dnyf thnt I wv let! on to talk In him about tlsc great 
problems nnd m\>tcnc^ of Hfc, nnd told him of n certidn 
matter which weighed upon me at lima mth an almost 
innjpportnblc weight It wan connectnl wiU> the hcrcnflcr 
I maj ax well wir it wiw the notion of nuJ/rJmru of time. 
He Iiidcncd paticntlri nnd nigge^twl crrtnin line* of thought 
— >and asked if I did not think Hegel s phllosophv helped 
over Rich a matter 

Tlicn I Raid, bluntly enough — “My Lord luivc yoi/ never 
had any of these trouulc* ? Don t t/w ever feel the mystery 
of that other life?** 

He turned In his chair put his hand up to bU chin, 
looked at mo a moment in hu itciuiy wnr* and then md~ 
**\eA, 1 think I know what you moan, ilut 1 bchcn*c so 
enUn.I> that God is my tath^, ami Uiat Ho lores me and 
that lie will make me pcrfocUy happy in the other life, tlial 
I DCTcr worry rnywlf over what Uuit life will be.” 

I remember thinking — here u one of the biggest men in 
hmgland living in the snme simple foiUi Uint support* the 
humblcfft ChniUan wadicrwoman — belief in God s Love. The 
answer did more to help me than anytlilng else he told — and 
it may bo a comfort to otlrerx 

I was always intensely struck by his x. r^rr in prayer 
Temple on his knees wn* n lesson to me for life. 
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THE COMPI-ETED LIFE 

The care of the Faith, the Church, National life Matured 
character, his chief offering to the Church and Nation 
Home hfe in old age, correspondence with his son 
Humour and pregnant sayings Deepening sympathy Daily 
service in Canterbury Cathedral Nu7ic Dimittis 

The call to London, and still more to Canter- 
bury, came to one whose convictions and character 
were abeady fully formed. In mature and later 
years Hr Temple learnt more from the hves of 
men than from their thoughts. Always a disciple 
of good men, always studymg great collective 
movements, he yet was not quick in old age to 
take m new ideas from individual minds : in this 
sense he had “ seen an end of all perfection.” For 
this characteristic the intensity of his study in 
earher life is laigely responsible A great deal had 
been taken out of a man who could write : 

Reading Coleridge excites me so much that I can hardly 
do anything else after it , I am obliged nevei to read it 
except just before I am going to walk.^ 

The same thing is implied still more plainly in 
what he says about mathematics 

Mathematics take it out of one, as the saymg is, and still 
^ To his sister Katy, May 26, 1841 
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more no with mo, because I am so fond of it that while I am 
on thw bmndi of study I can hardly think of anything else.* 

And nhile n good deal was taken out n good deal 
was also put in , the subjects and the authors 
studied so vntentli became part of him, and ns the 
result he did not readily turn to the thoughts of 
new men — they did not seem to him to be new 
and in a sense they were not , he had already 
assimilated much of what they said and passed n 
judgment upon iL He writes thus to n former 
pupil — * 

Rtmrr ISU. 

I have dipjwJ into the ffnait Poet, and have recognised 
how mu<d\ older I am than I thought. 

Altogether Prawning U ntiU rcr) much of a phenomenon 
to me. I get vexed with hw obscuntj*, which often seems 
mnilUng to his readers. lie keeps up a dialogue wiUi 
himself ver^ often in which it u hora to sepomte the 
interlocutors, and it is didtcull for roc to believe that anyone 
will take tlic trouble to do bo. For nothmg ii more pro* 
vokmg than to be needlessly puzzled. Then 1 must add 
that the thou^bi arc lurelr ocw to mu Except in 
** Caliban (whi^ aAcr all is not Oic highest of all sulnccti), 
I do not think I linvii come across n truly orlmnai tliought yet. 
There IS no doubt vor often a fine bit of dcBcnpUon, a* for 
instance in ** Sauk’’ And there w alway* an honest grappling 
with tlio problems of the dnj Put tho problems arc not 
solved they arc only Btaled And that work I ha^o done 
for myself long ago. 

To mo the tdiicf interest of tho book reraami what it wna, 
namely, that it interests you and others like you. I hmTic 
that there mutt bo real power in it for this reason Put it 
has not )*ot laid hold of me. 

He was conscious of tlie danger of mental stenhty 
resulting from oTer much work os a letter to 
another old pupil testifies — * 

1 To hlJ Mother Msj 18. 1B42. * E. M Oikelej 

■ H Lee Werner 

VOL. n St; 
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Aiigust 16, 1886 

I suppose by this time you are settled doivn at SwafFham, 
and beginning to enjoy the “ moie time ” for Avhich you 
have left Rugby How well I can understand your feelmgs • 
In these haid-woikmg occupations (such as that of teaching 
must always be) theie is a frequent sense that the woiker is 
sacrificed to the work, that you deteriorate because you do 
your woik to the veiy best of your powei, that if you went on 
long not the woikei only, but the woik too would be the 
woise It is true But theie is anothei tiuth too that goes 
along ivith it , and that is that when we get the “ more time 
we do not always find that we can use it We go on working , 
we cannot stop to thmk , and we feel that we are diying up 
for want of fresh thought But when we stop, we do not 
always find that the fresh thought comes And without fresh 
thought the laigei expenence, and even the bettei oideimg 
of the expenence, which leisme gives, seems to funush oui 
minds mth moie of what we had before, but not ivith 
anythmg of a highei quality , and it is quality and not 
quantity of mental furniture that we want in middle life. 
To mix moie ivith difterent classes of men, to read with a 
view to understand them, and sometimes to let the mind he 
fallow foi a while that we may let true conclusions come to 
us instead of om seeking them (always a dangeious, often a 
delusive seaich), seems to me the only lemedy foi the 
stenhty that comes of too continuous work Provided 
always that the first thmg in us be the spiritual life, 
communion with God, and frequent divellmg on the noblest 
and best that we can find in what has come from Him 

The chaige of an “and mind”^ cannot with justice 
be made against him even in later years He had a 
wonderful power of puttmg freshness mto what was 
most famihar to lum, and the last words just quoted 
reveal the secret of the inspiration But though 
the spirit was fresh when he came to London and 
Canterbuiy the methods weie not new. The gam 
which had been secured by having him there was 
that in a time of great restlessness there was at the 
head a man who had lived m the greater things, 
whose mind was larger and will more resolute than 

^ See “Exeter” Memoir, vol i p 406 
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those of others, one wlio saw more clearly and went 
deeper than any one else. Kesponsibihty was the 
hreath of his nostrils, ’ and sat more easily on Inm 
than on other men , but yet for tlie greater things 
his sense of it always weighed hea\^j It may 
be summed up as threefold — for tlie Faitli, the 
Church and IVatioiial Life. 

1 It was his deep sense of responsibihty for the 
Faith which prompted his earnestness both m ne 
ceptmg new hght and also m safi^iiarding essential 
truth The supreme e.'qiression of the sense of 
this responsibility ^vas his ever^leepening mterest 
in mamtammg tlie umon of religion with education 
This prompts botli his earnest contention that tlie 
teachmg of rehgion should form an essential part 
of National education, and also that its mtegnty 
should be preserved m Church schools. ‘ You 
may depend upon it, that if the rehgious mstruction 
begins to be m any d^ree tampered with m our 
Church schools, the Church schools will disappear 
with a suddenness tliat will astonish the Church " 
he said at the Exeter Church Congress (1804) 
This was the reason for the insistence with which 
he urged self sacrifice on the part of Churchmen in 
the support of their schools, and it explauis the 
extreme unwillingness with ivhich he gave in to the 
demand of Churchmen for a share m the rates. 

It IS the first step " he said, “ in the downivard 
grade” It was not that he objected on prmciple 
to the appbcabon of rate aid to the support of 
Church schools he advocated the employment of 
rate aid m his Oxford Essay in 1850 ’ He had 
approved of the proposal ui Mr Forsters Bill m 
1870, which, as first drafted, permitted it. But, 
with growing experience, he became increasingly 
convmced of the difficulties of securing religious 

* See Primaey** Uemolr> p. 347 
* See EtJacatJon Office “ Uomolr roL 1 p. 12£. 
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instruction elfcctiNcly ni jin} ialc-siip])ortefl system, 
and he sluank from the risk mvolvcrl in tlie applica- 
tion as long as ])ossiblc. Not until he liail nn- 
availingl)' ])roposcd a plan ' for meeting ihe financial 
difficulty by throwing the payment oi the teachers 
on the State, and saw that furthci resistance w'as 
hopeless, did he consent to fall in witli the ex- 
periment' But liaMug once accepted the principle 
he stood to it stoutly,'’ althongli as late as July 1001 
his personal objection wars still strong: “For myself, 
he said in Convocation, “I vci\ much object to 
have supjiort (for Church schools) from the rates.” 
To the same cause his an>.!et\ for the leligious 
tiaming of the children as a seem it} for the Faith 
is to be set his consUnt reiteiation of the duty of 
the clergy to continue to teach in their schools, 
and aboAC all, his constant insistence that ichgious 
teaching should only be entrusted to those w’ho had 
ffiven some securitv for their religious belief. ‘ lie 
believed that Churchmen w'ould be wnlhng to hand 
over the control of the scculai curriculum to the 
Local Authority, provided they could themselves 
letain the contiol of the religious teaching togetliei 
with the appointment of the teachers ’ ^ He became 
increasingly sensitive as to the persons wdio should be 


^ Supra, p r»4a 

- He forrmlh nccoptcii the principle in 10% when prc'Jitlinc oicra 
special Committee of the National Socictj luipnniled to roii'^idcr the 
educational position nic main pronoenl of llie C’omnnttcc "i'' tlie 
application of rate aid to Church ‘.tliools ni .School Hoard dislncl" 
1 Ins propo'Vil was aaenrards piihmittod b\ Dr Temple n's y\rthl)i‘-hop- 
Nominatc to the Com ocatioiis sittniK in Committee in .lonit-Scs'iion 
with the Lav Houses, and was accepted 

^ Tlie Archbishop ivas awaro m the autumn of 1*101 that m the nc\t 
Education Bill the Goveinmcnt might he prepared to make Fonic jiro- 
posal to enable the Ixical Authorities to aid VoUiutary Schools out of 
the Rates, and he took coimsol mth tlie Cliurch Central Council of 
Secondary Education on the subject , he was unaware of tho precise 
form m which the proposal of the Goiernment would be made See 
also ** Primacy ” Memoir, p 379 

* Speech to Church Ccutral Council of Secondary Education, OcU 
25, 1901 
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connected with the Eehmous Instruction, going so 
fer as to egress unwillingness that Government 
Inspectors should include religious knowledge m 
the sulnect of their inspection, even when scnools 
were iviihng that they should inquire into it. 


To Archdeacon Samfford 

Old Palaoc, CiXTOuraT 
JoMtary 4 - 1601 

I hATe thon^t a good deal abont the question of en 
coaragm^ the Govenmient to put relmouf aa weJ] « aJ] 
other Bohjects taught m secondary schools under Govcmment 
Inspection. On the whole, I do not think it would be safe. 

Inspectors m former days did examine in this subject 
as well 08 m others and th^ did it very well. But it was 
under special safeguards. No Inspector could be appointed 
for Chuitdi schools without the consent of the Archbishop of 
Canteihuiy And this was not a mere fonnali^ And m 
the same spmt the Inspecton of Church schools iveic all 
clcrgymeu the Department mij^tappomt laymen, but nercr 
did s<x 

We should not get such aaf^tiards now The Lord 
President of those days chafed against the necessity for 
ffettmg the Archbishop i consent. And m these days the 
feelmg would be emu stronger 

Without safeguards it would be Tery dangerous to let our 
schools be led to look to the Inspector in this matter 
Now and then a Umtanan would be appomted. And such a 
man might do Yery senous mischief by a few scomfoJ ex 
preSBioiu. 

I do not think it would be wise to ruk it 


Again^ m reply to a further letter on the subject, 
he writes — 


To the Stunf 

T Palace, 

J j\S, IWL 

I still see much nsk, and I would rather bid the 
Goremment kero its hands off I am not sore that the Non 
conformists would not agree with me. 

I wish the Committee would take some pams to ascertain 
how those who are not Chondmien feel about thm matter 
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But in spite of difficulties lie clung to the prin- 
ciple that, in the inteiests of the future of 
Christianity and the rehgious hfe of England, 
rehgious knowledge should be an integial part of 
the national system of education 

2 The sense of responsibihty for the Church 
and State alike made him a strong opponent of 
disestabhshment The strength of his conviction is 
pithily expressed in a letter to one of his friends : 

think it (Disestablishment) will be a step down 
for the whole nation”^ Hence he thiew himself 
whole-heaitedly mto the cause of Chuich Defence, 

* and was exceedingly anxious that it should be 
organised on the light lines. But it was not 
Disestablishment which was his chief fear The 
earnestness of feelmg displayed m Ins reply to the 
Deputation of Church Laymen on the subject of 
“ the opimon of the two Archbishops ” wiU not be 
soon foigotten, and was due to a deepei cause ; 

I am quite leady to face BisestablisViment and its necessaiy 
concomitant, Disendowment, if it be God’s wll I am 
qmte prepaied in that case still to go on and act as if we 
stood in the same position as that which we have held for 
the last 300 yeai's But (here the voice broke with deep 
emotion) I dread, with all ray soul I dread, what may come, 
if the Church of England weie to bieak in two ^ 

The fear of disruption, resulting from the action of 
the extreme Ritualistic party, prompted these words. 
It was the same fear of disruption which led him 
steadily to resist all hasty measures for the suppres- 
sion of Ritualism ® He was convinced that m the 
long-run disintegration would be most surely averted 
by the steadier policy. There were two sheet- 
anchors of his policy ; one was his continuous effort 
throughout his episcopacy to mamtain and raise the 

^ Letter to F Palgrave, October 2, 1886 
“ See Primacy” Memoir, p 304 
2 See “ London ” Memoir, pp 101-117 
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le\el of clericnl life and attainment, tlio other his 
intense desire to secure for the laitj tlieir full rights 
as members of the Church His sense of rcsponsi 
bilitj on the latter subject n-ns stnkinglj show n in 
commimicatioiis mth Archbishop I}enson presnous 
to the deliver} of the Ijimbctli judgment in 
November 1800 It is well knomi that it «as 
Bishop reraples pmctice to adopt the North end 
position in the celebration of tlie Holj Communion 
He behcAcd that tliat position was the only one 
which satisfied the intention of the Hiibnc after the 
remoral of tlie Hoi} lable to the East end of the 
Church had been brought about b} Archbishop 
Laud, and that it was a recognition of the position 
of la^Tneii in relation to the Sacrament of tlie 
Lords Supjier His conviction iras strong and 
was strongly expressed in the memorandum which 
he laid before Archbishop Benson — 

Tlio purpiwc (of tiio chnngo nindc in 2552) win to mate 
the Communioa moru of a Fcaat, Ie» of a Sacrifice, Hic 
whole scrricc wna to be mucli moni tlio act of the Congrega 
Hon, wltli the Priest iw one of them to bo upolcenian, mucJi 
leas the act of tlio I’nwt on tlie people » bclinlf A good 
deal was given up wlicn Table and Pricat wvro roinovod to 
the Laat end, but b} no nienna all Hie poritlon of the 
Pnent with liw aide to them atill kc[)l wiincthing of what wni 
expresaod in the “ North,flido ” Uubne. 

But Bishop 1 cmplc concedes tlmt it is impossible 
to carry the bmdiiig force of the ‘ North side 
Rubric beyond the first four prayers (the Lords 
Prayer, the Communion Collect, the Collect for 
the day and the Pro} er for the Sov creign) — 

Tlio poaitiro direction to otand at tlio Nortli aide of 
the Tnblo applica to tlio firat four Pmycrl above, and cannot 
bo earned furihor And if tlioao who drew tlio Ilubnc in 
1552, or thoao who rc-cnaoted it in IOCS, meant it to 
be corned further, the) hare not oxpreeaed their intenHon 
nor can wo now enforce it 
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Noi would it be inappiopnate that a change of position 
g^^puld be inade at this point of the service [viz. immediately 
Ijgfore the saying of the prayer for the Church Militant En. J 
jf [any Minister when officiatmg thought fit from this point 
^Jwards to make it For it is here that a charactenstic 
fgiiture of the service is (here) first mtroduced Here we offer 
God the alms and other devotions of the people. Here 
offer the Biead and Wine which aie presently to be 
ccjnsecrated Here, in fact, begins that offering which mms 
l^}jrough the service and culminates at last m the offenng 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and in the offenng 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a leasonable, holy, 
^jid lively sacnfice to Gud . 

This latter Rubnc [the Rubric befoie the prayer of 
(^pnsecration En J ts ambiguous With the tables as they 
j^j!)w stand it is difficult to reconcile “before the Table” m 
^Ae first part of the Rubnc -with “ before the people ” m the 
l^t part And accordingly it was “queened” how fhM 
jjlubric should be obeyed 

I It follows that, m all piobability, we say, with 

|•(derable certainty, men did stand before the Table dunng 
|.hat prayer, knelt there when themselves receiving, and 
p issibly continued there for the rest of the sei vice. 

But m spite of these concessions Dr. Temple 
g iill contended earnestly for the retention of the 
]j|rorth-end position at the beginmng of the service, 
rjS the expression of a principle. 

After a long historical review of the matter he 
|hus concludes : 

j The North-end position keeps in a very real sense and 
egi^ the spirit of the North-side Rubric , it is the only 
jjosition which confoims to the Letter of that Rubnc , it 
fpUowt, the mterpretation put uponj that Rubnc by those 
^^rho first moved the Tables to the East end , it was accepted 
|jjy the great body of the Church, both Clergy and T aity, ftom 
l 662 onwards , it still corresponds to the feehngs of a 
y^t tproportion of the laity , if at various times,' here and 
^pere, there have been msiances of a different use, those 
jpstances have never till qmte lately received the sanction of 
apy competent authonfy , and no authonty short of Con- 
y'ocation and Parhament ought to sanction its disuse 
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In these eases the contro^'crsy is bctTTccn the Clergyman 
and the Li^Tnan 'I'hc Church of England Ims done her 
very utmost to encourage the Layman to think for liuiisclf 
I’hc worship is in his own lon^iagc tJic Bible Is m his 
hands more of Uio Bible is read to him in Churdi than is 
rend in the s^-orship of any other Christian 3hxl\ the Clcigy 
incessantly prcndi from it and explain it the Clergy arc 
foremost lu teaching the \'oung to use it. A man so tn»tcd 
incntably forms opinions and tastes and feeling* of his own 
But meanwhile the Church of England lias presen-ed the 
incducrnl nutocmc} of the Clcigymon in the worship, and this 
autocracy itrongcr than of old becnusc the power of the 
Bishops over the clcrgj is distinctly less. And so the 
ClcigyTnnn can mould tlic sciaiccs to Ids liking may and 
frcaucutly docs indulge his own lasttas feelmgK, and opinions 
without onv regard to the lAyiiian whatever The position 
of the Layman ls certainly hard, and mdeed if it were not for 
the regulations of the Church would bt intolerable. The 
rcgulutiona of the Church and In llie worship these 
regulations take the form of Hubncis check in some degree 
the Clergyman SAutocmej The Layman has no voice but he 
is protected by the Bubnes, Everv release of the Clergyman 
from the Bubnes ii a diminution of the protection of the 
X^vniarL Liberty to the one very often mean" oppression on 
the other A Court of Bishom u <s*poclAlly bound to be 
guarded on this point They above all other men are called 
on to be fair between tlic CIctgyiiuui and the Liyman. And 
to be indifferent to the religious feelings of the latter is a 
serious discredit to the Court and loivcrs its nutliority 

In this ease there seems to me no reason for giving the 
Clergyman a liberty which there is no evidence tliat he ever 
was intended uthcr by CoDvocatlon or by Parlianicnt to 
have. F Loxpik 

Towards the close of lus last letter to Arch 
bishop Benson on tlie subject (November 8 1800) 
are these chnractenstic words — 

I behove it to be ray duty to hold my tongue. I cannot 
do everything but I can certainly do that, and I will But 
with what pam I cannot exprem 

The following quotations indicate the Imes on 
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which he proposed to act with regaid to the repre- 
sentation of the laity and kindi'ed subjects : ^ 

To H Lee Warner 

FulHjVji Paiace, January 28, 188G 

Next comes a matter of gieat difficulty, the provision 
of some sort of Legislative Council, subject to Pailiamentary 
control, but capable of malong Chuich laws with certain 
checks and within certain hmits We shall have much 
trouble in gettmg this Diocesan Councils and Parochial 
Councils ought to follow this and be made by it, not precede 
it. I need not say that heie the Laity ought to come in 

A few days latei he was making a moie formal 
pronouncement on the subject in Convocation : 

He earnestly desued to impress upon their loidships as 
he had pressed on the Diocese of Exetei ovei and over agam 
that m some way oi othei a National Council should be 
formed which should represent the Church of England as a 
whole in this island He hoped that an attempt would be 
made m that way to develop their present constitution 
Why was it that the Convocations of the two Provinces had 
so little intercourse with one another ? How was it possible 
for the one to represent the whole Church when it only 
represented part? Why was it that this had gone on so 
long, people forgettmg that under the present sj^stem the 
Provinces of Canteibmy and York weie as distmct as the 
Church of England of this country and the Episcopal Church 
of the United States ? They wanted some more real union 
He hoped it would be possible to see very speedily the two 
Convocations united and working together At any rate, in 
that or m some other way, there ought to be created a 
National Council, in which theie should he a full representa- 
tion of the Clergy of both Provmces, and having by the 
sme of it a body of laymen that could be consulted on every- 
thing that would be likely to come before parochial councils 
It was to such a body as he proposed that all difficult and 
debate questions should be referred It was impossible to 
predict what was coming upon the Chmch They would 


^ Exeter” Memoir, vol i pp 366, 367 
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undoubtcdtv }mvo fomiidAblc questions to encounter before 
lone Ho did not see nn} symptom thAt t]jo Churdj was 
likely to be runorod from lU position in Uio nation lie 
did not tliink tlint inidi n thinf; ntis intliln the mngc of 
practical politics, or uould be witnessed in the lifetime of 
anj one pii3s.ut but trhaterer mioht be in store tlicj ouglit 
to take the opportuni^ tncanirhilc of making «jcJi reforms 
in the Church as miglit be Uiouglit w£« AVhotbcr beaten 
in tlio encounter or not whether the\ remained the Church 
of tlie nation, or onlv a hmnch of Christs Cliurch settled in 
the island, the} ouglit to do wimt Ihcr had the power to do 
for making the Cliurclis work more cificicnL* 

But lie was full) conscious of the difhculties lu 
the path, and states them in his own straight 
fonvard wa) — 

Toll l.rc W anur (eonUnuerf) 

After tills will come tJic regulations of our relations witli 
the NonconfonnisU, and this will be bj' far tlie hardest task 
and will take «mo )Tars. 

I am quite dear tJiat it is out of the question to include 
within the Cliurch ai such men Iiko Martinceu or otlicrs who 
would exclude Uic mjTrtcrious from rdi^ous doctrine. To 
admit Umlananlstn within the Churdi would ccrtnmU 
explode it and make it usdos. And it would exclude more 
Nonconformists Uian it would lake in. The McUiodists, for 
instance, would not work in such a Churdu 

TIkj Umtanons in fact present the greatest diffictiltic* of 
all nicj are by far tlie ablest of Uit Nonconformist bodies, 
but they are cold and IntcUectual, thc\ arc not fenent and 
splntoni and the) liarc always utterly failed to toudi tlie 
mosses. 

My present aim after dcaliim with admitted abuses is a 
Nationm Church Council until the I/iit) included in it. 

In forming this Council the basis must be in some form 
religious ontT not secular IThs mtepa^xas cannot, as such, 
be the electors this would make the Council a State Body 
not a Churdi Body It would make the Nataonal Churdi 
Nabonal first and Church afterwards, and this would destroy it 

' Hie j^nnstxin of the two Ilonm of lAyrnen on theJr eziitlog' hasii 
wu carried thrmi^b In the same year 1S6G. 


I 
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As things now stand the Church of England holds its 
position on the giound of its historical connexion wth the 
Church of the Apostles Eveiy Nonconformist Body stands 
on the ground of a piesent call lioin God Eithei giound is 
tenable in the logic of spiiitual life Eithei giound claims 
to be heavenly, not eaitlily But a Church which was only 
a branch of the Cml Service would be distinctly of this 
Avorld and could not live 


To the Same 

FuLiiA>t Pat^ce, March 5, 1888 

I have no doubt in the Tenipeiancc work the still iiess of 
the Church party plagues you and many othen But I have 
worked earnestly with Nonconformists, and I find them very 
haid to work vutli So veiy often they ivill not consent to 
leave controvei'sy on lehgious questions outside the dooi. 
They like to have a clergyman to i\oik wth them, hut so 
very often when he does it they insist that this shall mean 
that he thinks that then mimstiy is on a level v ith his oivn 
And he does not think so and lesents being supposed to 
think so, and with his news this is inentable In all these 
matters we have to beai nuth human nature as it is, and 
work hard in the best way we can ^ 

Fiom another quarter came difficulties hardly 
less formidable , they weie connected with the 
special relations in which the National Church 
stood to the Legislatuie and the Nation as a whole. 
These made him anxious as to the form of constitu- 
tion to be proposed for the lay side of the projected 
National Chuich Council, which was the sequel to 
the institution of the Provincial Lay Houses The 
following words, addressed to a deputation which 
waited on the two Primates at Lambeth Palace, 
on February 13 , 1901 , give almost his latest 
utteiances on the subject, and had reference to a 

^ In the same spirit was conceived a remark which he once made to 
a friend after a con\ersation with Professoi Jowett, who had been 
advocating the admission of Nonconformist ministers into the pulpits 
of the Church He has no idea of the futility of going into battle if 
you know that your troops won’t follow ” 
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Bill promoted by the Church Beform League, 
which entrusted to Convocation the construction 
of the Scheme for the representation of the Laity — 

I thmk it right to ask for the formation of Honaca 
of Laymen, I doubt ve^ much whether Parhamcnt 
would qmte consent to pa® a Bili in which the formation of 
the House of laymen was left so enbrely to clerical hands, 
and I thmk it wouJd be almost certain that if they passed a 
measure drawn op hke this they would insert some prorlso 
for wry definitely indicating what they considered to be the 
proper definition of a lay constituent of the Church of 
England- The laity, it they arc to be represented must 
be represented by those whom they choose. And this body 
is pracbca^ to take the place which Parliament now 
occupies, well, Farhament will saj “ If they are practically 
to take our place wa must see to it that they do fairly 
represent those whom they profess to represent’' I think ft 
necessaiy to sjieak out upon this point, because it is useless 
for us to ^ forward if we are gou^ to stand to a matter of 
this land in spite of all the resistance that may be ofTered to 
ua I will not deny that for myself I should prefer a House 
of Laymen that was not simply the o&pnng of a body of 
cler^uien. I should feel that their independence was a real 
gam to the Church, and that that sense of independence 
would very largely depend upon their being formed not 
upon liDM whidi the bishops and clergy hM laid down, 
but upon lines which more exactly represented their own 
mmda 

Under the circumstances the Archbishop was 
of opinion that the first step was to press for 
a reform of the clerical Convocations and their 
umon m a united Synod, each Convocation b#*mg 
free to make bye-laivs for the conduct of its own 
local concerns, 

I want (he said) to mute the two, m order to make 
Can nni and Begulaboni which will bmd the whole Church 


The rest would follow m due course. 

We must have the Houses of I/iymen we shall never get 
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any leal self-government wthout them , but we must be very 
careful how we press anything upon Parliament which wll in 
any way damage in the eyes of the people of England at 
large the independence of those Houses when formed 

The latest developments of the movement came 
at a time when the Archbishop’s strength was 
beginning to fail and he was unable to retain his 
firm grip upon them. But the spirit which was 
conspicuous even in his latest attitude to the whole 
question contained its lesson, and wdl not be 
forgotten without dangei the manifest desiie not 
to commit the National Chuich to any action 
which by relaxing its hold on past histoiy should 
separate it from the National life and should fail 
to carry the religious sense of the people at large 
along with it. 

3 To his sense of responsibihty to the Faith 
and the Church must be added his sense of re- 
sponsibility as Bishop and Primate for National fife 
The tliree things went together , they would stand 
and fall together The conviction came to him 
originally through his leading of Coleridge : 
“ Christianity is not a Theory, or a Speculation , but 
a Life. Not a Philosophy of Life, but a Life and a 
hving Process ” ^ Dr Temple apphed this principle 
to all doctrines notably to the doctiine of Easter 
day. “Try to live by it,” he says to the boys at 
Rugby: “Try to hve as if that other world weie 
immediately befoie your eyes, try to hve as if you 
were followmg your gieat Captain on the road to 
victory , and, beheve me, you will nevei find the 
doctrine stale or commonplace or powerless.”" 
This conviction only deepened as he grew older 
It accounts not only foi his steadfastness in the 
cause of religious education, but foi his devotion 

^ Coleridge’s Ards to Rcfleclron, p 193, second edibon See also 
iupra, p 473 

2 Rugby Sermons, vol i pp 15, 16 New edition 
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to the \cn end to tlic Teiii|ierance movement. To 
moil} it seemed tliat it nrgiied some Jock of the 
sense of proportion wlien nn old mnn I’mrmte of 
the Church in cntical times, de\ oted ii lorffc slice 
of Ins feu rciimming dn}s to work m the Icmper 
once cause , the} thought that there u ns somcUiing 
incongruous m his going all the uti} to Scotland — 
to men hungering for pronouncements on dogma 
and ecclesiastical problems — and feeding them onl} 
until Tcmpcmiicc speeches. No doubt there was a 
touch of gnm humour m the jiosition , but tlie real 
solution UTis Dr Temples consciousness that uliile 
a hiial settlement about doctrine and questions of 
Church goi eminent would not be made in his time, 
It would be possible m the }cars at his command 
to go some u a} tou aids the settlement of practical 
prAlcms , and that, after all, these had as much to 
do until tlio haitb ond the Church as dogmatics 
and discipline. Did he not also know tliat tliere 
would iioicr be uanting Archbishops nn\ious to 
deal until tlie high politics of doctrine and Church 
goiemment, but that it was not so certain that 
mail} would liaic the same S}nnimthy with the 
daily bft of the people ns circumstances and 
diameter had given him t He laboured most where 
he knew that fie could do tlic most cfTcctiie work 
Not that he neglected sjiccial measures of 
different kinds, his was no aimless Priraac} Its 
special occasions were the Ritual controvers}, tlie 
Education crisis, the Soutli Afncaii war He 
met each with definite measures, based on the 
policy of finding fuller organic evprcssion for the 
corjiorate unity and positiie mind of the Church 
(a) For the Ritual trouble he liad tlie moraen 
tary rehef already at hand within the covers of tlie 
Church Prayer Rook, namely the resort for the 
resolution of doubts " to the Archbishops but he 
indicated the more permanent provision by urging 
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the formation of Councils of the Church, and by 
calhng the Convocations and Lay Houses into 
joint Session 

(6) Eor the Educational crisis, in hke mannei, 
he turned to efforts to give solidarity to the 
Church’s action, such as the formation of Diocesan 
Associations of Church schools, and the creation 
of the Church Central Council of Secondary 
Education. The following aie his woids on the 
former mattei : 


To Archdeacon Sandford 

Lambeth Palace, April 30, 1897 

It IS of veiy grave importance that we should if possible 
form our Associations undei the Voluntary Schools Act on 
Diocesan hues These Associations are certain as time goes 
on to become veiy weighty Bodies, and to give us foi the 
first time a lecogmsed organisation for expressing the mind 
of the Church on educational questions The Act just 
passed is not the last woid horn the State , we have not 
leached a final settlement I^Hienevei the time comes foi 
that, oui hope of holding our o^vn ground m the mattei 
turns on the unity of our action We have never yet got 
out of the isolation ^vith which om Schools of necessity 
began, and because of that isolation we have nevei yet 
succeeded in making ourselves felt We shall have far more 
power if we umte m laige bodies than if (we) break ourselves 
up mto small mdependent ones It is most important to 
discomage m every way the tendency to put our own poi Lion of 
the work assigned to each above the geneml duty of the whole 
The Education Department have already announced that 
they are unwilling to recognise any Association with fewer 
than 200 Schools This shows the sort of Bodies they wish 
to deal -with It will be a giievous mistake to refuse to 
co-operate with them 

An Association based on the prmciple of getting as much 
of the Grant for itself as possiWe is hostile to the best in- 
terests of the Chmch Yours ever, F Caotuar 

A few days later he spoke in Convocation on 
the subject : 
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own opinion very docidedh m thnl it will Iw best 
thnt our voluntan scliools should be axsociatcd ns Church 
schools, ond that we should not admit into this Churcli Y 
j\jsoaabon nn\ outsiders who arc not rcoll) acting on 
Church lines*, 'l should not my this if I thought llmt in an\ 
case this would damage the education in the volunlarj schooN 
belonging to Nonconformist bodtea, or to tJiosc wlio prefer 
what Is called the uiulcnommaUonnl srstenL I do not tlimt 
that it will hurt Uicm at all For instance, we know that 
the Roman Catholics would refuse, c\cn If we inrited them 
to join any association of ouix They will iniiat upon haWng 
aasoaalions of their own. Their associations will represent 
the whole bodj of Itoman Catholic opinion upon thLsquesbon 
at c juncture when that opinion ma\ be importanL I do 
not see nnN*thinp to prc\'cnt any other bodj of Noncon 
forralsts from following the same line. In the same wa), 
those who prefer an undenominational sjutcm may rc^ 
easily fomi associations of Ualr o«7), and I think that ft 
would be best for tlicm that thej should do so. In dealing 
with these educational questions we arc nalumJly thinking 
first of all of the religious education. We ha\c been now 
for firc-and twentj jeor* and more trjing what sort of 
religious education we can posnblj obtain from a combined 
sj-slctn- The ^lool Roanls have a combined s^cm Tlio\ 
gi\c religious education, but in the fust place it is distinctlv 
curtailco by the refusal to permit any of the dbttincii\x 
formularies of any denomination to bo used and ui the 
second place, we find by cxpcncncc Uinl they practicallj 
dcclino to take anj security tliat the xdioolmastcrs shall be 
really religious men, and 1 do not Uimk that it Is of any use 
for us to go on anj longer hoping to find Uiat we shall 
get religious education that we enUreh trust if we cndca^-our 
to unite the Cliurch and the NonconformuU, or the Churcli 
and tliosc who prefer secular education without any religion. 

It is quite true that there ore kmiic masters whocangi^carcaJ 
genuine, religious education wiUioutnnj refereneo to the points 
of difference which aepamte religious men Uut the nuniocr of 
su<^ masters and managers Is unquestionably limited, and 
you constantly have a result which seems to me a ven^ 
evil result — that you get masters leaching what they do 
not behove. I would rather tiint Uicy left the roli^oos 
educfttfon altogether aloDc than endeavour to teach some- 
thing whidi th^ do not themselves boheve, and for that 
reason I think tJut it is distinctly better that the different 
vou ir 3 X 
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bodies of Christians should work separately from one another 
in this matter. . I thmk that it is a much tiuer 
toleration to recogmse the fact that we have differences 
jfrom one another, and that, though we cannot see how 
to get over them or how to reconcile them, they yet are 
capable of reconcihation by our heavenly Father God can 
see which is the real truth round which we aie, as it were, 
gathered, and at which we are looking from different sides, 
and by that leal Liuth which nnderhes the work, the woik 
itself shall be judged But it is not really possible for most 
of us to make any such distmction The true^ toleration that 
we can practise is practically to say, “ We do not question 
your conscientiousness , we do not question that you have as 
much right to yom* view as we have to our view, but to us 
your opmion seems to be entirely wrong, and we cannot put 
that fact aside and say that we are willing to allow that it 
IS right We cannot do it ” The religious teaching, if it is 
not really definite m most people’s minds, fades away alto- 
gether mto nothmg which lays hold of the learner’s heart 
and conscienca For this reason I think that these associa- 
tions ought to be confined to Church schools ^ 

The constitution and objects of the Church 
Council of Secondary Education have been men- 
tioned in the previous chapter of this Supplement.^ 

(c) The South African war evoked much feehng 
for our sailors and soldiers, and deepened greatly at 
the time the sense of the Church’s responsibility 
for their welfare The Archbishop responded to 
this awakenmg of conscience m the matter by 
warmly supportmg the movement for the forma- 
tion of a Church Navy and Army Board, which 
originated m Convocation. The formation of 
this body recalls a wish expressed by him more 
than twenty years previously, that such work 

Cliron Convocation, May 11, 1897 In the provisions for the 
association of schools the Archbishop recognised a principle which 
could be usefully apphed m the service of the Church , hut the 
measure containing the provisions was temporary and tentative 
reference is made m the Primacy” Memoir (supra, p 378) as to the 
terns on whmh the Archbishop personally desired that the permanent 
setUement of the Education question should be based 

- See p 647 
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should be Inkcn up bj the Cliurcli os ii whole.’ 
The Eonrd wns coiislilutcd with the coucurrciice 
of the noral niid mihlorj nuthontics, and a 
Inrge nnd rcprcscntali\c gatlicnng m support 
was held in tiie Church House, Wcstnimstcr, on 
Maj 30, 1002 riic first I^ord of tlie Admimltj 
nnd the Secrclnrs for War were amongst the 
speakers, nnd the Comiiinnder in - Chief, Earl 
Itobcrts, wrote a letter which has since been 
circulated, irnrmlj recommending the undertaking 
In the absence of tlic Archliisho]), tlirough illness, 
tlic clinir was taken bj the present Archbishop 
who in succession to Dr Temple is now tlie 
President. Bj its constitution tlic Board consists 
of reprcscntntiics of tlie Nni’j nnd Amij,and of 
tlic Comocations nnd Laj Houses, and accredited 
organisations in each diocese, nnd its nun is ‘to 
promote the moral nnd rchpous welfare of sailors 
and soldiers and their families, and to deepen tlie 
interest and strengtlien the work of the Church 
in conncMon tliereiritli One of tlie latest 
public nets of the Archbishop was, shortlj after 
tins meeting to cairj through an nrmngcnient 
b> which the Clinplom of the 1 Icct was appointed 
an Archdeacon nnd tlie Chaplains of H JI Nai’j 
rccciic licences when apiiomtcd from the Arch 
bishop of Canterburj 

In each of these three ins-taiices Archbishop 
Temple endorsed the practice nnd principle recom 
mended and liappil) phrased b) his predecessor as 

tlie policy of setting the Church to do its own 
work it was the main feature of Dr Temples 
administration throughouL But tlie Pnmac) was 
crowned by greater tilings tlian tliese — tlie session 
of the third Lambeth Conference, tlie celebra 

‘ Exeter" Sletoolr toL L p. 474. 

^ CoQ roca Uou o/ Cente rim 17 Report of Joint-CominiUee on SaUon 
and Boldlera Jane 1000 rabJhhed uj Uie NtUonol Sodetf London. 
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tion of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and the Coronation of King Edwaid VII. He 
met each worthily ; for he lesponded to the call 
made by each with the spirit which was in him. 
Dignified and effective as chairman of the Con- 
feience, that which most commended him to 
the assembled bishops was the outflowing of 
his personality as it found expression m the 
closing words of Ins sermon preached in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral at the adjournment of the Conference, 
August 2, 1897 

My bi others, ^ve liave lately come together, and we arc 
about to part M^iat is it above all else that shall hold 
om hearts togethei, though we be parted by broad seas and 
vast extent of land ? Will it not be that every man when 
he thinks of any other mil feel “ he, too, is endeavourmg 
to live in that Lord to whom I endeavour to give my life ^ 
When we think of each other in oui separation, while 
endeavouring to do the duties that the Loid has given 
us to do, should it not encourage us to lemember always 
that theie weie so many of us gathered togethei to speak of 
the thmgs of heaven and of the service of the Lord, and 
that, though they are scattered ovei the face of the earth, 
but one spmt leraains mthin then hearts and ours ? We 
shall find a iinit)^ mth them m the endeavour to abide in 
Christ, and they, we know, mil find a unity mth us in the 
same endeavoui Each one mil feel the support of all the 
rest, and each one mil pi ay for the Lord’s abundant blessing 
on all those mth whom he once joined in solemn Conference. 
It IS mth this thought that I would desue to break up the 
Assembly of Bishops of all oui Commumon With this 
thought we go away pledged to endeavoui to abide in Christ, 
certain of the great piomise that Cluist mil abide in us i 

In all thmgs it was the man that made the 
pubhc servant. He represented, not cluefly special 
measures nor well-timed action, but his own man- 
hood and all that it signified. In times of unrest 
he stood for the steadying power of gieat truths , 
he met demands foi speedy change, not by obstruc- 

^ The Gbvrch of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Remcu 
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tion, but bj progress based on principle, in the 
interests of tlic niture, be looked back ns ivell ns 
fonrard , be su|)pbed pnnciples rather than plans 
or precedents. 1 o the work of tlie Church lie gave 
a life of labour and sen ice , to tlie Archbishops 
throne he gave himself The man being what he 
lias, it was a wortli> offering for a great place. 

And the offering was rendered possible by the 
atmosphere of the dailj life. Frederick Temple 
•was formed in a home, and his last jears of lughest 
service were fed bj home life, and were true to the 
early conditions. He will be remembered ns the 
Archbishop who had a passion for timt kind of 
work wliicli converts doctrine into life, and as one 
who greatlj sened the Church because he loved 
the home so well The best commentary on his 
earlj ) ears arc the letters of the son to the mother , 
tlie closing jears cannot be fullj understood with 
out tlie letters of tlie father to tlie son They 
must be set tlie one aCTinst the other It is as 
though 111 writing to nis sons the old man was 
paying back part of the debt which he felt that he 
owed to his own mother It is also ns if he 
remembered the needs of tlie past and was trying 
to give the help wluch memorj told him tlmt he 
Imci needed himself The letters tlirow new light 
on mind and character, illustrating much in him 
tliat ■was scarcely guessed at Iw the outside world 
The whole correspondence follows the gradual 
development of tlie powers of young life 
b^mnmg with delightful nonsense, it ends with 
metaphysics and deep religious trutli. 

In tlie life of one wlio rises high m a pubhc 
school, the best dividmg line between cluldhood 
and the beginnings of manhood is probably the time 
when a boy enters the Sixth Form. It is well to 
follow this division. A very slight acquamtance 
with Dr Temple would suffice to show that the 
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vein of frolic to which Professor Shairp refers in 
his well-known Oxford poem ^ nevei quite left him. 
The childhood of his sons revived it in full energ}^ 


First Period 

To Wilham Tcmpio {aged 6?.) 

FmnAJi Pai^ct, May 26, 1888 

The bumble-bees aie so many and they buzz so loud and 
so long that I cannot manage to ^mte a long letter ni answer 
to youis I w’as very glad to get your Lettei Mother saw it 
first and took it away and ojiened it and read it I hope 
that did not change it into something different from what it 
was before she saw it 

I have not found any Boys to amuse me I wonder where 
they are all gone Aie they all eaten up ? and cannot I have 
them any moie ? 

At)dikgton Pahk, Cuo'i »os 

The plague of boys 

With all their noise 

Is better than being wnthout them 

Tell Mother to write 

At once to-niglit 

And tell me all about them 

FoiaiAai PAi^ACt, October 14, 1894 

To-monow is your birthday and I wiite to-day, havmg 
nothmg whatevei to say, just to piove that I have not for- 
gotten you You are now a man of immense age, and for 
seven years the number of youi age will always end in “ teen,” 
a mystical syllable which indicates all sorts of very wonderful 
pecuharities It ihjmies to “ bean ” and indicates a donkey 


1 Comes bnglitly back oue day — be bad performed 
Witbm tbe schools some more than looked-foi feat. 
And friends and brother-scholars round him swarined 
To give the day to gladness that was meet 
Forth to the fields we fared — among the young 
Green leaves and grass, his laugh the loudest rung. 
Beyond the rest his bound flew far and fleet. 

Also see Earlier Years” Memoir, vol i pp 43 46 
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full of beam and rcad\ to lacL It rhjnK* to “ffreen*" 
and implies a delightful innocence always taken in By any 
andcrc^hooi. It rii)'uica to “lean ”01x1 indicates the char 
acter of year bodily frame. It rhymes to “ mean ” and 
describes a character which j ou will nona* be, try over »o hard 
AVhy on earth should your foolish father ever give you a 
thought? You do not often give him one. 

In conclusion, Mr Thirteen, I advise you to 

Letters full of banter and cliaff — sometimes m 
English, sometimes m Latin — follow m quick 
succession, witli an underlynng vem of occasional 
seriousness. 

PtiuuM PiijiHC, Ftintary 17 ISSj. 

Do you know a very hod Boy at Ilugby who dares to wnt© 
to me and tend mo impudent parodies of the Prcfft of Ansto^ 
phones. They arc not even good Greek He wntes /Soi 4aS, 
which no one con call Greek at oil and m fact no one can 
construe or tramlato it. It is evidently intended for fan 
pudenco but it Is unintdUmblc impudence. If you come 
across that Boy just thrash him until he calls oat Pf>tKtx<$ 
roo^ ko«4 os loud os be can bawL 

He IS not only impudent enough to i^Tite to me in this 
inshioD, but ho signs Wtscif with your name think of that ! 

EmitUt sfgruta teo mala nomine rerbn 

Quae poena eft tonto crimJne dJgno, precor? 

Mind you don t get out of spirits because you have a cold. 
Consider that you really deoerve •omcthii^ much wonc, and 
it ought to bo a great comfort to such a bod boy as you ore 
that you oro let off with so little discomfort. Therefore 
rejoice very much. 

Puuuji P rr ilaf to IflSA 

Mr DEAJi WnxiAif — Slackc pucr, bangando pber, hs 

tlackior usque, 

Cnmen suppllao mox graviore lues — 

'i our tremendous FAmM. 

PnuiAM pAixx, 1 IB(L5. 

Gubelmo Temple puero impodcntl»inio Pater iratus S.D 
' Hab6to tibi misencordiam tuam equidem conterano te 
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tuamque insolentiam sperno Quid ? Nnm Rex es ? num 
Victor ? ut mei misereans • 

How are your eyes, you tiresome monkey ? Can you see 
to read? or to eat? Youi watliful Faijhfr. 

Fulham Palace, December 17, 1895 

My deab, Wttttam Do you know what a dreadful thmg 
IS going to happen to this house next Fiiday? Two wild 
animals, just let loose from a large menagene of such 
creatures m Warwickshire, are commg here to mflict them- 
selves upon us I advise you to keep out of their way until 
they are gone I daie say you might find somewheie to hide ; 
but, at any rate, don’t come here, or perhaps they will devour 
you I am in a great state of alarm myself But I cannot 
hide because of the work I have to do 

Good lack what geese we be, to use a phrase of Queen 
Ehzabeth’s, adapted to the occasion God bless you, dear 
boy Your owu Fatukr. 

Fur HAM Palace, February 8, 1896 

You are abommably like that Father of yours whom I knew 
at school sixty years ago He also almost always knew the 
sense of a passage, but got floored m the details of it 
Nevertheless he was a better boy than you He did some- 
times (proh ' pudor) make a false quantity, but I never knew 
him make a false concoid Moreover, though he was impudent 
now and then, there was a limit to Jn^ impudence. 

Fulham Palace, March 20, 1896 

I quite understand You aae a very good boy You 
hear that your Fathei has been laughed at You mdignantly 
declare that you wish you had been there Of course you do 
If you bad been there you would have stopped it at once. 
I do not wonder at your mdignation and your wish You 
are evidently a veiy good, warm-hearted, nght-mmded, well- 
pnncipled, justice-lovmg, high-souled, self-sacnficing boy 

The following letter tells of something deeper ; 

FiH.HAAt Palace, June 2, 1895 

Thank you for wiiting to tell me of the death of my dear 
old friend ^ It is mdeed a grief to me I have known him 


* The Rev Philip Bowden-Smith. 
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/uxl his for ncoHj forty \crtni nnd a more imsclflih man I 
never knew 

I hope you arc fintlinp cnjo)Tncnt In UiN dclightfull) hot 
weather I should find it very dclfghlful if I had a momenta 
lime to atop and feel the plavsurc of IL God hicjw you^ dear 
boj — \otir loving 

hATlIft 

llie corrcsjwndcncc contains many instances of 
his desire to develop his ovm love for Biblical 
exegesis in his sons they begin carh — 

Ft-tilAM PALMX. 

/Ww>A«- Ifl, IHfie. 

\ou ask me whether our Lord meant by the needle 
through whi(di a man was to {nsi a gate so called or a 
coinraon needle used b\ women in their worL 

I think the Utter Our Lon! did cerUtnlv use Uie Eoslcm 
meUiod of leaching by cxftggcmlioiM. I'hua for instance 
the beam in your eye in S. iMatlhew vil 8 Pie in 
Uiat verse ts a mfler in the roof of n housct ratlicr decidedly 
A big tiling fora mans eye. The ciaggcmllon here Is not 
less than in the needle. 

And in boUi cnscs there is just that faint touch of fun 
which all Oncnlnl teachers delight In. 

Here IS Ins \ica\ on the place of music, nnd the 
kind of instrument to be avoided — 

fuiilAM r.»LA(X. 

7 I 6 RS. 

DEA» AVjlliau — I you liad jiitdicd on an\ 

other instrument than the Frcncli llom. It u mthcr wasting 
Lime for any but a profcsdonal to learn what cannot be 
played except in company willi othew. But you shall have 
it if you like it 

Only remember that if I find music beginning to cat you 
up, I shall have to curtail it You arc not likely to make 
your Imng by music, and you will hA\*o to make your living 
bo keep me delightful art in check, nnd dont let youT»eif 
become a slave to such a master God bless you, dear, dear 
)ad — ^Your loving 


F ATI uou 
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Here are two letters illustrating his press of 
work, and the straits he was put to in edging in 
his letters to his sons in the middle of it ; 


Fulham Palace, May 26, 1896 

We have begun the examination of the candidates 
for next Sunday, and I find it hard to get in a letter edge- 
ways i\nd this has been wiitten, while one man was going 
and the next was coming, just about three lines at a time 

Fulham Palace, June 2, 1896 

Eleven hours in the day of ear-marked time sounds 
like bondage, does it not ? But such bondage occasionally 
comes on all of us And it is a good thing that you have 
a httle time left to do verses m , these, no doubt, you do 
between the end of each hour and the beginnmg of the next 
I myself use these short mtervals to sing songs, to take little 
naps, to wiite letters to my boys, etc , etc , etc Whenever 
you expect a letter and do not get it, you may be sure that 
the hours, mstead of leaving any intervals, have overlapped, 
Overlappmg stops everythmg 

Here is a letter which shows what were the 
worst troubles m his busy life, how supreme was 
his desire to do justice, and how great a resource 
was home affection m anxious work : 


Fur ham Palace, February 23, 1896 

. . You don’t know how hard I have been driven for 
the last foiLuight The letters and the interviews and the 
meetings and the sermons and the Confirmations hardly leave 
me time to breathe And my own dear boys do not get half 
so much, or a quarter so much, of my attention as I ought 
to give them On the top of everything else has come 

some very painful business m dealing with people who have 
done very wiong, and that always takes much more time 
than anythmg else, lest by want of full knowledge of all the 
facts, one should do some mjustice I cannot say how I am 
longmg for the next Rugby hohdays 
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The following letter speaks for itself — 

Feruust Paucc, If^ 

DKAH Wtuxof — The Queen «end« mo to Canterbury 
I ihonid have somewhat preferred to stay in London. But 
the work of the Archbiihop is very important just now, more 
important than the work in London. And I did not think 
it right to HI} no 'Will }ou add to your pnvate prayers a 
few words for me “Give my dear fatlicr help and ^idanco 
for the work to which ho has now been cniira ” — Your own 

Fatiikk. 

It u a accret bll to-morrow afternoon. 

There was a lighter side to the gm\ e responsibili 
ties, and he ^ras glad to ha\c those about mm who 
could help him not to be crushed bj solemnities — 

LAMRcm Palace, ^/>WI 4 IW7 

We arc ^tting on very slowly with our Lambeth 
worka It will evidently bo a good while yet before wo shall 
fioally get nd of the workmen. I shall be very glad when 
m\ boys come home to look at cvcrj’tlilng But of course 
when you come here you will rcaicrabvr that Lambeth u not 
Fulham and that you will have to be very careful not to 
indulge in any saucincss or dicok or even over liveliness m so 
solemn a place as thu. 

Meanwhile, if you will loro me as mudi as I love }'ou, you 
will do very mdL 

Soon aflcnvords he greets his son s entry into 
the Sixtli Form ■vvitli much mock gravity — 

House or Lous, 
ifayJ IB97 

’ \ ou in the Sixth I What arc the Rugby School Aothonbes 

dreaming of? And bow did you got tlio aifdo/nty to go 
into the Sixth when you hod the oflv? Ichobod, Ichabod ( 
How has Rugby fallen 1 

But of comae you arc henceforth to be graver, and as for 
saudness, we shall soon be able to say Ho never could have 
been saucy look at him. 
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I Wish we could have you back again for an hour or so 
to see what you look like 

However, you are still my boy , don’t fancy that you have 
got out of that 


Second Period 

But the biidge has been passed, and the letters 
which follow wiitten during his younger son’s 
later schooldays and the fust two years of his 
undergraduate course at Oxford are set to a 
somewhat different stiain. The letters are a 
gradual initiation into deeper thmgs The occa- 
sional touches of fun convert what would otherwise 
be lectm’es into delightful letters. The first may 
be regarded as an introduction to the whole 
series : 


CANiiBBiTRY, Jum 7, 1897 

You asked me some questions the othei day which I have 
not yet answered One question was whether Plato gave 
us the teaching of Socrates or put his own teaching into his 
formei master’s mouth That is a question which never can 
be answered mth certainty 

There can be no doubt that the method is that of 
Socrates It was he who practised the art of cross-exammmg 
m such absolute perfection And it has been said, and 
probably with some ti ath, that the Athenians put Sociates to 
death because he was such a bore with his incessant questions 

But I doubt if we can assert that the philosophy all 
belongs to Socrates Probably the moral side is his The 
lofLy ideas of conduct , the belief in immortality , the subtle 
analysis of pleasure , all that concern the fundamental ques- 
bons of right and wrong . But the mtellectual side of 
Pmo s work IS, I think, Plato’s The doctime that the Idea 
IS the tiue essence and the Thing is but a copy or model of it, 
that we had a pieexistence and brought some of these Ideas 
jnth us from a former state , that we aie not to look to our 
o ily senses, but to our own intuitions to find out the laws 

T goveni bodily things , these and similai speculations are, 

I think, Plato’s . . 
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Laji Paucx, o J896. 

Hy all mouM read Hutler n^nn/i^ \oa will understand 
it well enough. But hii nt^Ic is henry nod you may find it 
dull — our own 

Fauieju 

In the Sixth Form a boj make;, acquamt 
ance mth Lucretius, and if he lias anj tarfe for 
philosoph) it IS often first de\ eloped by that 
aiitlior The rebound from the materialism of 
Lucretius was JCant — a big leap but natural 
enough for Dr Temples son, and very soon 
the son is immersed m speculations on the rela 
tion of cause and e/Tect, tlic ideas of time and 
space, the significance of real and phenomenal, the 
philosoph} of tlie mil, Aristotle s doctnne of the 
mean Ihe fatlier gives careful answer on ever) 
subject, and now and again the reader of the 
letters is reminded of illustrations found in 
Dr Temples Hampton Lectuies. There is an 
excellent first lesson on tlie doctnne of evolution 
The )ear closes mth a little polang of fun at the 
bo) philosopher — 

Laj* I Palacx, iltCf li, l^S. 

Do not bo in n hurry to accept Lucretius b doctnne of the 
eternity of matter He held the atomic plnlosoph} whreh i5 
Ixuicd on that pnndpic. But it w obvious that the pnndple 

absolutely incnnablo of proof Hic Bible goon on the 
opposite pnnciplo that God created all things out of nothin^r 
and ns Ho could and con crcntcf fo also IIo am destroy Audit 
IB surely ft dero^bon from His supremney If wc nold that 
matter lifts ftn cnstcncc iodepcnclent of Him. If Uio Moml 
Liw which is AS it were Hih naturCvUabsolutcly supreme, then 
"Matter and tho Laws of Matter must be dopciidcnt on Him 
for their cxwtoucc. 

If you wish to complete your idea of the Kantian 
rhilosophy add to Uio conception that Time and Space are not 
existent things, but part of the furniture of our minds, the 
further conception that tlic axiomabc pnncmlefl of Physical 
SacDce, such, for initftncc, os the rclabon of Caosc and iSffect,- 
oro also fomiture of our minds. Wc assert that ereiythlng 
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* that happens must Ji aiiisr Win ^ heuune our huikK 

could not othenMse ])ereei\c jl I'liesc JMnsinil J^rincinlcs 
arc m fact like the niathincin' of a ICaleahKcopt A fou hit*' 
of colourctl gla^s ate ]nit into the Kaleidoscope iMth no 
regular order i\hatei er Hut i\lun ui loot at tin in thiougli 
the other end of the To\ thc\ appeir in a svinnelrnnl 
patlein So our minds act on the things that linjipf n within 
the lange of our perceptions 

LAjoimi Pm-oi, Mnt/ 10, IVYS 

You must not infer that when I make no objections to 
your spc( Illations I ha\e noobjedions to make 'J’hinking 
of this kind that }ou arc now indulging is of \alue in 
pioportion as one Clunks out matters for one's self And I 
intcrjiose when I think nn interposition will liclpjoii in that, 
and if I think you are likely to clear up \our mind without 
my sajnng atn thing I saj nothing 

You woiufcr wli^ Ihillei takes no notice of Kant. The 
Jnalo^ij was jiublishcd in 1736, Kant's PIiiln\[}pli// was 
published in 1781 You will read Kant some day, but I 
know no wiiter whose stjle is so clumsj and (onsecpienlh so 
obscure, and it would break ^ou down if \on lne<l it now I 
began it myself when I wa.s just two >ears older thanjou aie, 
and I found it a dreadful dilliculh 

I have said nothing about >our remarks on I’laycr because 
it IS preeminently a matter which you must work out ui your 
own mind But I will remaik that -^ou do not yet possess 
the matcnals foi dealing fmnll> wnth the quastions iniolvc'd 
You do not yet know all the forms that Bia>ci may take, 
you will ha\e leaint something mou* about them ten ^cars 
hence 

Piobably about the tune when you go to College, or it may 
be a little befoic that, you may learn a good deal fiom 
Leivis''s Hhstoi y of PhihwpJn/ * Lew is is not a great 
philosophei himself, but he has a cleni head and a lucid style 
and he puts things before you from a point of mow which you 
would not be likely^ to reach by yourself 

CAKTHinuJti, Jinio3, 169S 

Your essay on Evolution was somewhat fiagmcntnry 
and consequently not quite coherent You had not present 
to your mind a clear conception of what the doctiine 
really was 

ISow the doctrine of Evolution grew uji in this way 
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*rhcrc had been flaiting nboul in mcnii mImJs fur M>nic 
lime n fanen Ihnl Ihingv m we now nee tbem wu\. not nlwn^ 
jiwt meb llicr now nppenr, but in m/niv canca grew out of 
nrcvjoun forma "b^ Ibt ojicmlionn of nnlimirj nnluml Iawk. 
Laplace applied thin to Antronom^ nniJ pointed out that if 
we mmgiDCft prent maaa of pTWcouw matter tJio force of pmvi 
bttion would ncccnvinlv <Imw it lopctlicr that unlcis it wtw 
nbaolutcly horaopcncomi the pnrticlo nould 11101*0 townnl each 
other ftt diflerent rates of nnced tiuit the ineWlablo result 
of tins would be lliat the whole inftM would spin round its 
own cciilrc that thus it would nj)m faalLrnnd f/wlcrond at 
the Kline time liarden flnl Into a htiuid llicn into a semi 
solid stale j that the outer miht »T>uld lose its hent faster 
than the lasidc ami would consequent!} liarden sooner tliat 
ns it prew lianl and Iienn the ccntnfupnl force enased b} the 
hpin would make this outer cnist fall off and roll up into a 
sepamte Inll Uinl In this wn\ plArH>ls would bt formed 
and ho would liavc our Solar System Geolopists 
examined Uie eaKh and fur a loiip time discoursed on the 
LfTccls of cnlacl)>Tas of water and suthicn eruptions of fire, 
until Sir Charles L^'cll palnl«1 out tlwt Uicro was no need to 
inrcnl calachsms or catastrophes beenuw. the slow operation 
of the laws of nature as wo know them would account for nil 
tlic obsen‘c<I phenomena. Hie »Anic Uioupht was applied 
by Lamarck and others to Aniinnteti Naluru And tins 
application was as a rule ndiculmis. ^\nicn it Is prarcU 
tuppeslcd that men ore raonkc)n wJio Iiavc pot rul of their 
tails jHirtly b\ nc\er udnp them to chmb witJi and partly b} 
sitting on Uicm Science is at a very low ebb. 

]lut tiio doctrine of Lrolution wws huddciiK brought into 
a new jKisltion b) tlic publication of Charles Darwins Ort^n 
(if 

lie pointed out that rfnldrcn in warfnortlculars resembled 
their parents but never 111 ali The sliglit difTcrcnccM 
between tbem and their parents were aomebme* tronsmitted 
to the next ami to many succeeding gcncrationa. Dy this 
means through a long accnmuIatioQ of sucli vanatioru from 
thconpinoJ stock tlic duldren of to-day were sometime* quite 
unlike the progenitors of 10 000 years ago, and also ouito 
unlike other descendants from Uic same progenitors. iTiui 
now species were formed This multiplication of speae* is 
perpetually cheeked by the pcnshing of a pood many through 
the competition for food, for protection from cold, for pro 
tection from enemies in this competition the spcciea that 
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had developed into unfavourable foims were got rid of And 
the species that established themselves hnally were the 
survivois after this competition The sm^vival of the fittest 
was the rule of life 

And one of the stiongest arguments for believing that 
species were foimed in this way was the survival of the useless 
Not the survival of useless species, but of useless parts of the 
body 

Thus the well-known slow-woim, which to all appearance 
IS a snake, turns out when dissected to be a lizard Under 
its skin it has four short beginnmgs of feet These are of no 
use to it whatevei They are survivals from a generation of 
lizards which used theu feet 

In the human body there is a part of the bowel which 
used to be called the blind bowel or csecum, but is now 
generally called the appendix It is of no use whatever ; 
indeed, it is a dangei, foi the food can get in and cannot 
easily get out, and sometimes causes inflammation by staymg 
too long It IS a survival of the useless It belongs to a 
generation of long, long ago when it really did good. 
There are animals in whom it is found now, fulfilling a use- 
ful purpose- By such arguments Darwin showed how many 
imaccountable facts might be accounted for So he put the 
Theory of Evolution on a Scientific basis And the men of 
Science veiy soon weie infected by the conception and began 
to extend it to all Creation 

In some important particulars they have been entirely 
bafiled Then researches have never shown that Life has 
been evolved out of Non-life Every living creature as far as 
prolonged mvestigation goes comes from a preexisting hvmg 
creature Many scientific men are sorely vexed at this 
incompleteness m the Universahty of Evolution, and some 
refuse to believe that there can be any such mcompleteness 
I am afraid I cannot sympathise with then vexation 

You have asked me some questions which I will ansivei, 
but not now 


LAJvmtiM PalacEj June 30, 1898 

I have not written to you for a long time, because I have 
had so much writing to do that my eyes became too sore for 
Writing any more Now I have a shght release and so I will 
answer some of your questions 

First, you asked some time ago whether Kant would 
call two events such as the assassination of Juhus Caesar and 
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Iho execution of Chnrlcs I ntnulUneous. I wrw Kuqjmctl at 
tlic question, A\nien I toM jou of Kants doctrine of Free 
Will I remarked Hint ArlJiur CIou^li, when I told him of 
this, wud, “This seems to me like SA_)^ng Hint I wns free once, 
but am free no longer," and \-ou acutely said ‘JIow could 
lie sneak of *am and ‘was if lime w subjeebve, there 
can ixj no past, present, or future, and tlicruforc no am, or 
was, or will be." Tlic same thing w to be said of the 
word simultaneous. Fast, pnaent, anti future aro different 
times. Simultaneous moons of Uic same time. DifTcrent 
means not the same and same means not different If 
jou cannot ijicak of different times, neitlier can }Ou speak 
of tlic same bmc. 

Next )ou ask rao the dlfTcrcnco between ywaix and 
trvffla. In such eases the leading clue to the meoiung u to 
bo found in tlic ct^molo^ Both thc^e words ore Greek the 
ct^Tnologicnl due foils tntli words Imported from a different 
language, is the cluimclcnsbc of tlie the 

man comes first, the quality comes out of it there- 

fore moans sametlung m the man It w a quality flowing 
out from within, not added on from vnthout It ma) be 
increased but it U increased b} ate by meditabon bj 
rtpphmtion to conduct, bj contact with other not by 

nccrcbon. 

Ffwif comes from Uic verb it is not tn the man to begin 
with it 18 a product of the mans action be bring* it in 
from oubndc he nut) increase it cnonnou'*ly Kant in one 
plocc remarks tliat a man may be exceedingly Icomcd and j’ot 
very stupid After all the Fnglisli words AVwdom and Know 
ledge correspond very well to tlic Greek words. And ^\'i 5 doni 
w In tlic man, and Knowledge comes in from the outside. 

I will add one thmg more to all this. Kant grew out 
of a hint given b) X^ibnitx. Tlic Sclioolmen linti pressed 
all plulosoj^ on the lower lines unbl tlicy suramed up all 
philosopldcaf process in the words, “Nihil m intcllectu 
non pnus m sensu." 'llu* goes straight to matcnalumi. The 
acceptance of Kerelation was made to depend on Miracles and 
on nothing elsu Locke on the Understanding is the perfec 
bon of this theon Lcibaitx corrected this bv adding to 
the dogma the words “Nwi ipse intclJectua.” \ ou can see now 
this let in Kant in a flood 

Do not call pndo a virtue. If a man tells a be and then 
finds that this lias done great mjusbee, is it a virtue to be too 
proud to confess what ho lias done ^ 

VOL. u 3 T 
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LA'MBErH Pai.ace, Tuly 9, 1898 

The saying that eveiy Virtue is a mean is me juihce super- 
ficial , one of those plausibilities into which Aristotle, great 
as he Avas, occasionally shpped, and which lay hold of men 
because they aie so veiy plausible They aie such as used 
to make my old Mastei say, “ Deep thought , I have often 
made the same obseivation myself” 

Aiistotle, howevei, did not mean any Virtue in its essence ; 
but m its exhibition A^Tiat you do if you aie Aurtuous, not 
what you aie, aviII ahvays he between {avo modes of action, 
extieniely opposed to each other Even so it is a supeificial 
sajung 


Decembei 1, 1898 

Do you not think that giving presents to youi father is 
lathei lowermg to the dignity of a Philosopher RTiat would 
Kant think of it ? 

By the end of the year (1899) Coleridge and 
Bacon had been added to Kant The father’s 
preference for the more spiritual philosophy comes 
out at every turn, and it is impossible not to read 
Ins ovm history into the letters, nor to note the 
wisdom of the counsels and cautions some of 
them drawn from Ins own past experience : 

Laaibeiu Palace, July 2, 1899 

I can neithei say yes nor no to your speculations and to 
Coleridge’s speculations on the Formula Fidei de Sanctissima 
Trinitate. At this point Coleridge and I always parted com- 
pany I cannot imderstand him , and I have never been able 
to feel sme that he understood himself 

Nevertheless, I am obliged to confess that horn seventeen 
to five-and-twenty I indulged largely m such speculations 
But I felt all along hke a SAvimraer who sees no shore before 
lum aftei long swimming, and at last allows himself to be 
picked up by a ship that seems to he going his way 

I do not Avant to check your imaginings Go on as long 
as you feel that you get any good at all by doing so But I 
rather fancy you avtII come to the same end as I came to 
long before you My passing ship was S John Your 
Lvmg Faiher 
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Old P CurTXUUEr 
J)«o«mhfr 9 1899 

I do not wonder that in many wayB you abould prefer 
Bacon to Kant Bacon write* in a perf^ style. Kant b 
style IS execrable. Kimt was quite consaons of lus defiaency 
in this respect But on the other hand Kant was handling 
a far more difficult matter and kept himself on a higher 
lerel of thought Bacon’s tendency is somewhat utilitanarL 
He is always seeking for “fruit," and often grres one the 
impression that he valued saence not for itself but for its 
re^ts. Kant would never have ended in Palw Bacon 
has a strong tendency to make Faley the end of true p^osophy 
From that Kant is tree, 

I know that in comparing the two there is much to be 
said on the other side. But nevertheless 

The letters m the succeeding years iDcreasingly 
brmg toother metaphysics and theology What 
the Archbishop says about progress iiows his 
sense of the oanger which may arise from too 
exclusive a cult of metaphysics. His fears are 
summed up m one sentence * The danger of your 
speculatioiis is that if you do not take care you 
will lower your idea of God." 

Lamketb "Palack, J oM wiry 99 1900. 

When you say there is no such thmg os Progress it becomes 
necessary io have recourse to the distinction drawn by the 
Medueval Sdioolmen between what is true smpliato’ and what 
IB true tecteridism qmd. 

It II true enough that, as far as we p«.ri see, human nature 
remains ever the same, and that as EccleoAstes tells, Whatever 
the progress the result after alJ is only “ man.” 

liat on the otho" hand there is real progress in 
Science, and indeed m all knowledge, mcludmg knowledge 
of human nature and there is real progress m that which 
18 based on knowledge, m legislation, m the customs of 
life, m comfort both of Body and mmd and to go higher 
there is real progress m moral conduct, perhaps none in 
moral prmaple. 

Hnmsn nature still contnim the elements of selfishne®, of 
cruelty, of falsehood, of lost, of vamiy and all these thmgs 
and otben hke them, as bad, as univiuotJ os ever — But the 
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practice is ever more and more restrained And that is a 
real, though not a fundamental progress 

The Life of Christ tells on man by slow degrees, and its 
effect can be tiuced and pointed out But the fundamental 
change belongs not to the world of phenomena 

Lajiu}-™ Palace, Fehman/ 13, 1900 

I think you are getting into i-ather risky speculations If 
the Perfect Man is not by Incarnation but in himself 
God, he must not only be Omnipotent as you suppose but 
Omniscient It is i-ather difficult to accept this But, 
anyhoAv, you are getting a good waj beyond Kant He 
based his Philosophy on undeniable facts He took his 
ground as regards space on the undoubted fact that oui 
intellect claimed to possess a univei*sal knowledge inde- 
pendent of experience I know that two and tlrree make 
five not only here but in the distant planet Saturn How 
do I know it ? The answer is plain if Space is a form in my 
own mmd, but if it be a thmg existing independently of 
me, no explanation can be given at all, and the universahty 
of our knowledge of tire properties of space is an ultimate 
fact -with which we begin, but for which we cannot account 
But when you claim that the Will is omnipotent, you 
have no basis of fact at all It is not merely an hypothesis, 
but an h^'pothesis that explams nothing 

Again, we know for certain that what has once happened 
cannot be cancelled No power you can concene vail make 
that undone which was once done How do we know this ? 
We cannot tear the knowledge of it out of us This is 
explained if Time and Sequence, which is of the essence of 
Time, are a Form of our mode of perception Otherwise 
our knowledge of it remains inexplicable But if Time be a 
form of our minds we can then conceive that to God there is 
no J T. ime, and sequence must present itself to Him 
m ^ome Form quite different from sequence as we know it 

LxsiBLiii Pat ace, February 15, 1900 
My DjAn, Wilt TAM I was obliged to stop when last I 
wrote before I had said all I wanted to say And I have 
only a few mmutes now 

The danger of your speculation is that if you do not take 
care you will lower your idea of God 

_Will your perfect man be omnipresent at every moment ^ 

I our most affectionate and loving Fatheb 
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LambctH r^tXT. Fihrmarjit 1901 

Tile ^•oung Knnllan must be alwaj*!* on hb pu«rd lest he 
^lip uncon'aoa’ih into the religion of the Gipsies 

> ca God luxl man, the fature and the post, 

Arc hut to them one chaos dark and *Ti5t 
One gloomj present one onchanged !o-dar 
Sllrrt^ hr no storm and brighten^ hy no raj 

1 or the Knnllrin Tlicorv is Uuil we cannot know Tliir^ as 
ihtj nrc we onU know their mnnifcstalions, moulded for us 
b\ the forms of Time and Spux. lint we find it ren 
clifTicult to l>c content with Uihs awl we ate pcrpctunJI\ 
slnnng to get nt the knowledge of things as thej" arc. So 
se slip into the fnner that if we atrip awnv Time nnd Space 
the remainder will be the things m the} arc. Dut thnt is 
not M We ennnot rmlb strip awn} time and space. Take 
time b} itself Tlicrc is a sc(}ucncL of events in lime wluch 
iaa> be rcnrevmlcd In a line, btnp a«a\ Uie line and put 
nil events into n point Hut a )ioint ts still a point of time 
awl so \ou liarc still got Umc involved in \our conception. 

And when }T)u npplr thu to conduct it becomes a senoos 
matter I In to jienoiadc a man to gbre up drunkenneae*. 

1 succcaL flic man lives o cliangotl lift, ^oum}* No 
he is not rcalU cliangwl he ls lust llic same. I reply you 
arc talking nonsense j the woreJ the "same" means “the 
same os lidforc,*' wlndi is nn expression lliat belongs to time 
awl IS quite innpplicnblo here. To sav Ls not the mine" 
wouhl be equally imascasc. 

I Ki} there U a cliangc in him ns manifested here and 
llicrc must I>c n renlit} m him corresponding to tlus mani 
festatiom hut wliat tliat reality is I know not 

Progress in tins world Is a good thing ami the rcolit} 
whldi correaponds to progress must therefore be a good 
tiling loa ror the cWmeter **good" u independent of 
time altogether 

I ndvim }ou to stop tiding to find out tlic true nature of 
T-liingB in tlicniwlvcfl for'Irrao and Space are n part of you^ 
nnd }ou cannot do without tlicm. — \our loving fatlier 

F Caktcai. 

Pile three following letters are entered some- 
uliat out of date, but they touch on Dr Temples 
favounte subjects in sucli matters — the philosophy 
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of the will and the distinction between external 
and internal authonty and may well serve to close 
this part of the conespondence : 

Lajoietii Palace, October 17, 1900 

You give me a veiy hard nut to ciack ivhen you ask me 
to identify the ancient and the modem modes ot legaiding 
the constiuction of the human soul They cannot be 
identified , the one is based on a difPerent conception from 
the other 

The ancients never thought of tlie Will as a Faculty at all 
They identified the Will with the man, and looked on the 
reason, the temper, the appetite, as faculties undei the man’s 
control Modem thinkeis have come to legard the 

Will as one of the faculties, and generally put dvix6<s and 
iiciQvjtlo. together imder the name of the “ passions ” or the 
“appetites ” 

This account of the matter may pel haps help you to 
understand the relation of Colei idge’s man to Plato’s 

CAMi.nBtmv, Notemher 20, 1900 

I am ashamed of having left several letteis of yours 
nnansweied But the work has been veiy heavy and has 
taken up all the time for thinking that I had, and the 
subjects that you Aviite about cannot be handled without 
thmkmg 

I will say somethmg about the Will, m regard to which I 
find myself disagreeing from a good deal that you wiite 

The New Testament as it appears to me always main- 
tains to the utmost the heedom of the Will Even the 
mspiiation of the “prophets” in the New Testament is 
declared to be subject to their WiU “The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets” It rests on the 
responsibility of man for his action a man cannot be held 
responsible if he is not free 

Hence it is that the gift of the Holy Spmt does not 
always sufiBce to guide the man anght Unless he co- 
operates ^vlth the Spmt the Spirit is mefFective, he receives 
the gift m vam 

AH Chiistians receive the Holy Spmt, but not all Chiis- 
tians are directed by that Spmt They can and do disobey 
They can and do c^uench The Spirit meanwhile is there 
and at work, doing just as much in a man as is good for that 
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nwn and IS consistent With hi^ freedom reclines arc stirred 
thoughts arc suggested m momenta of spintual struggle 
strcnMli is given and }*ot the man ma) refuse to co-onemte 
and Uicn the work of the Spirit is like tlie seed in the I’nmbic, 
and either bnngs no fruit at all or brings no fruit to 
perfection 

AH spintual growth depends on the action of the ^Vill 
Dut it Is going too far to 10x3 that when tlicrc is no effort of 
the Will the emotion docs harm or even that it is not good 
We are of n compound nature, and mudi that is not spintual 
IS nevertheless good Tlic emotion whidi is not controlled 

Uic Will, when it ought to be, ia hurtful But it la not 
hurlfui if the Conscience docs not call on tJie Will to control 
The pleasure of eating atmwbcmcs is not hurtful if the 
conmnonce does not forbid the eating and the ill is consc- 
c^uenth passive. If it arouses an emotion of gratitude it is 
possibfj uaefuL The pleasure of beautiful music even if the 
X’Nnil be quite passive, la ncvciihcloas good. It voy often 
purificfl and c'^ui elevates the emotion. ITie ^^^ll may lx. 
ouitc passive when a man is looking at a beautiful 'now >*ot 
wo bcMut) of it will do good to mans soul, will soften 
his licorti will rclinc his taste, and will make his emotions 
better instruments for the Wiif to use when the Conscience 
colls on the to use them. 

Health of bod) is often quite independent of the 'W'lll 
-—yet 11 a blcasing and makes the bod) a fit in'^trumcnt for 
higher things. 

See where )ou differ from me in all tins and tell me wh) 
Dut pcrlians when x-ou have thought it all over ^ou ma) find 
that )ou ao not dificr 

Castxuvbt Dtrfwtbtr ^ 1900 

I do not think that )ou con sax tliat S. Paul means by the 
La^\ what Kant means by the ** Cat<^ricftl Inipcmti'’e.” To 
sa) this implies that S. Paul had wxirked out liis philosojih) 
much more tlian ho really bad- 

S. Paul alwR)’!, aa I think, has in his nnml tlic contrast 
between on cstcnial and on internal rule, llio Low in his 
idco is not the Low of hfoscft, but it ii any rule whatever 
which attempts to guide conduct by something outside the 
roan It is opposed to the mint wldch alwnys means a 
guidance from withiiL The Cal^oncal Imperative would 
ndl witliin S Pauls idea of Tjiw if it were imposed h) an 
authority whicb was felt to bo external Dut if and when 
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and wheie the man’s owti spiiit accepts it and lives by it in 
consequence of innei conviction it is Eavv no longer, it is 
the action of the spiiit itself 

The notes of a sermon on “ I can do all things 
thiough Christ which strengthenetli me” form a 
good supplement to the teaching on the power of 
the will : 

Phihppians IV 13, “I can do all things thiough Christ 
which stiengtheiieth me ” 

The Resunection a witness to oui innnoitality 'tins the 
hi-st lesson it teaches, and undoubtedly the highesL We 
learn by it the law of oui being, which is thus levealed not 
to science but to faith 

But that is not the onl}- lesson And though no other 
can be put by the side of that, it is tieated by the New 
Testament as teaching tlie fuithei lesson which, tliough less 
important, is more immediate the lostomtion, we may say 
the lesunection, of the Will 

So IS it connected vnth Baptism, for it teaches the death 
unto sin and the life unto iighteousness 

We fancy that we aie not made of the same materials as 
the men who have attained to gieat sanctity We think 
that then obedience must be due to some special gifts which 
aie not bestowed on every man And v\e aie hopeless of 
using to their level But God has made no such difference. 
One of the greatest seiwants of God vas the Prophet Elqah, 
and yet the Mew Testament by the mouth of S James 
declaies him to be of like passions with oui selves 

And sometimes ve confuse ouiselves by not distinguish- 
ing between the spiritual life and the paiticulai vocation 
It IS true that we have different vocations One man is 
called to serve in one way and another in another Illus- 
tiations of this abound But holiness is possible in every 
vocation The highest of all gifts is Chanty And chaiiiy 
IS not a particular vacation, but is open to everybody 
to teach yomself to live foi other’s Yom service may 
not be so conspicuous, but it shall innk as high to 
teach yomself to love God That love may bum m your 
heart and yet may not be knomi among yom fellows as 
anythmg lemaikable It is quite impossible to say that all 
men are equal in samthness We do not know enough to 
judge Nay, it is impossible to say that the ultimate 
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difTcrcncc between mnn and man w invariably due to 
difTcrcncx; of endonvour But it in certain that tlic power to 
mo\*c rtcndilj up^^Tirdn ih given to every Chrwtmm The 
|)Owcr to mv “1 can do all tliinga Uirough Clmst” ii not 
given to S. l*aul alone, but to all Christian nouli. DifTcrent 
opportunities and vocations aremven to dlfTcrcnt (men) but 
tnc power to (do) all through Cnnst is given to cverj man 
and to every man is nddrcoKxI the cnlf which those words 
conx’ev 

In tlie previous letters philosophj and tlicology 
arc intermingled, and shade oflT into eacli other 
Those ^\hich foUon deal exclusively vntli tlie btter 
subject The letter on inspiration is a natural 
inti^ucbon to those connected with others on 
Bibbeal cx<^csis. It puts succinctly the views 
with wliicli all who have read this Memoir and 
studied Dr Temples wntings are familiar — 

Ou> pAigicE, CDmamnir 
/TmmUrSl 199S. 

'^our delightful letters often contain questions which I 
cannot amracr without thinking, and 1 Iiave no time to think 
because the Churdi in the Colonica, and the Cliurch m the 
United State*, and above all the Church here in England 
fill up all the thinking inncer that I 

Nevcrthclow I dcliglit In your letters, and I dare say in 
course of time I ahalJ deal with nil that you have put beforo 
mc- 

I agree witli you in tliinUng that Plato had on uwpira 
tion from God as real as that which was given to Isaialu 
Bat tliero was this great dliTerciicc Isainli knew tJiat he was 
inspired Plato did not It w not tlic mspimtion tliat 
makes the Bible a different Book from any otner that c\cr 
was written. It is tlie perpetual consaoueness of the ntspim 
bon. 'Piis culminatca in our Lord The people were 
struck with the fact that Ho sjiake with authority and not 
as the ScnbcA. 

I who hare read the Bible r^ulorlv for nearly sevenW 
years always feel that if my conscience diFas from the Bible 
I must pause. It may bo my conscience wonts enlightenment 
It may bo that I do not rightly mterpret the Bible. But I 
do not feel the same with any other book. 
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The four letteis interpreting passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews must have been exceedingly 
helpful to a Sixth Foim hoy studying that part of 
the Bible in school , and any reader of the Epistle 
■will find them suffffestive . 


LAsininrH Palace, February 1900 

In legaid to uTrocrracris you must lemembei that you 
cannot gam anything by confounding a thing and a thought 
Faith and Tiuth, you say, aie not correlative but identical 
This IS good ihetonc , but it is rhetoric, not logic Faith, 
being the action of the human soul, cannot be identical rnth 
Tmth, which is independent of the human soul, and would 
remain the same if no human soul existed But you aie 
light in your account of the imter’s meaning He means 
precisely rvhat you say , but he is, and knows he is, using 
rhetoric, and if we are to explain the meaning to ordmaiy 
readers we must give them the logic which corresponds to his 
rhetonc It is in that way, and in that way only, that ve 
can help readers to find what it is within themselves that he 
means Instead of “ substance ” use “reality”, faith is the 
reahty of things hoped for , that is, their reality to the man 
who hopes , that is, their realisation 

Lvmblih Pai^ce, 23, 1900 

I have a httle time at my disposal this evening, and I will 
try to give you my account of Hebrews, ch x 

The underlying thought is that expressed in our Lord’s 
words to S Peter (S John’s Gospel xni 10) The 
XeXovfihos needeth not save to wash his feet 

There is a state of sin which keeps a man, as it were, 
apart from God The XeXovjxhos has passed out of that 
state , but he is still a smner , he still needs to wash his feet. 
He has passed out of the state of wilful sm , his will is 
cleansed, but he still sms from mfiimity, from blindness, 
from sudden temptation 

The Law and all its sacrifices could not bimg a man mto 
the position of the AeAov/wvos Nothing could do so but the 
sacrifice on the Cross The man who was pmified by the 
sacrifices of the Law was still conscious of his being out of 
God s favour, was still cut apart from Him The sacrifice of 
the law was enough to procure a remission of sms, not 
enough to procure a freedom from then grasp 
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The X<Aoiiyimn waa conscious that he Tins reconciled to 
God, and m that consaoumess had a strength altogether 
new to deal with every temptation, and though he would 
still fail, and fail often, he would neverthelees be still m 
Gods favour, and so enabled m God's strength to beat down 
Satan under his feet. 

I send this to-day more to-morrow 

P> rw 94 1000. 

Beaiing in mmd the distinction between sm which 
separates from God and sms or mfimuties which do not, the 
writer of the Epistle urges that the old 8Bcn6ce8 never 
showed the power to do away with the former the original 
evil remam^ unaffected, and in some form or other the sm 
was stiU in the souL The sm was not really forgiven, but 
only passed by If it Lad been forgiven it w^d nave been 
removed. But if a man repentmg oi a dishonest or a cruel or 
an impure act finds that after oflfenng the legal eacnfico he 
cannot abstom from a repobbon of the act, it la clear that 
he baa not been made perfect He is really where he was. 
Even if the former act of sm is guarded from punishment, 
the sin of which it was at the tune the frnjit is left untouched. 
These old sacrifices faded because they had no spiritual 
power But when the Saviour comes mto the world the 
ioth Psfllm becomes appUcable to Him It is not the law 
that IS required to equip Him for His task it is the 
absolutely perfect obeoience which proves that man, t e 
human nature, is capable of casting off am even to the 
length of carrying obedience to the point of death, and 
promises to import that capacity to those who give them 
selves to ChnsL “Mine ears hast Hiou openetT” and “A 
body hast Thou prepared for mo” both mean absolute 
obcmence. llus ooedience of Humamty is the true atone- 
ment, m which all men share who by the complete surrender 
of theur will identify themselves wi^ Him who rendered it 
to God on the Cross. For this idcnbficabon of ourselves 
with Christ, whereby we crucify the afikdaons and lusts, lifts 
us to that higher level where we ore partakers in the satnfice 
which He mode. By the domg of God's will He doing it 
for us, and we sharing with Hun m the doing of it, we ore 
made holy 

Other Pnests offer sacrifices, but the sacnficei ore merely 
figures to pomt to the One True Sacrifice, and they conv^ no 
grace to the souls of the offerers. Christ alone has offered 
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the saciifice which cleanses ail Human Natme, and He now 
sits on His Fathei’s thione waiting till this gieat Act shall 
work itself out in human histoiy, till His enemies aie all 
crushed, and He is visibly supieme 

And all this is proved by the words of the Prophet that 
the new Covenant between God and His people will consist 
in putting His laws into their hearts and iviiting these laws 
in theu minds Compaie this with the gieat passage m the 
seventh chaptei of the Epistle to the Romans and you will 
see that the teaching is identical 

S Paul says that he one day found out that he had been 
entirely mistaken in fancymg himself alive, i e in favour 
ivith God He was not keeping nor trying to keep the Tenth 
Commandment And as long as he lemained under the 
Law, ? e under a system which neither gave nor promised to 
give any supernatural aid to the soul, he found that in that 
state he must lemam ^Uien he suiaendered himself to 
Christ he found that he could by Clmst’s grace crucify the 
affections and lusts, and his sm would pass away and he 
would be enabled to conquer all its manifestations, if not at 
once, yet in course of time The difference between Romans 
vu and Hebrews x is that in the former passage the contrast 
IS between the strength given by Christ and the unaided 
effort of man , and m the latter between the stiength given 
by Christ and that given by the legal sacrifices 

The rest of the tenth chaptei goes on to speak of the 
AeXovyxcvos who gives up his place and cuts himself off horn 
Christ and denies the faith which he had once accepted the 
man who, havmg enteied mto “the hohest,” %e the very 
presence of God, by a new and living way which Clirist has 
opened for us through His Humanity into His Divinity, 
nevei-theless falls back, forgets the glory he has seen and the 
promises he has heard, and slips into infidelity 

Now I have given you my own view of the passage, and 
you ivill be able in a few days peihaps to tell me how it 
squares \vith yourself and your oivn meditations I shall 
have, I believe, somewhat more time to attend to you than I 
have had of late 


Lajibeih Palace, July 1, 1900 

You must not suppose that because I interpret Hebrews x 
as I do I mean to condemn the idea that the writer had m 
his mind the vision of a Heavenly Temple with parts similar 
to those of the Earthly Temple On that I pronounce no 
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opinion, but ti« far ns I sco thia docs not throw much light 
on the doctrine which the writer ineftna to tcacL Bat 
perhaps I might m thia respect modify my view if I could 
study the book whidi James has been studying Tell me 
the name of the booL I thmk I will get it and give a little 
tunc to it 

But am how I cannot think that the m UA TuJTfia IS a 
harner llie pur^iosc of it was not to hinder introsion, but 
to conccflk Tno High Pnest went throimh it, and our way 
to the Holy of Holies is through our Lords humanify' which 
is the veil that hides from us our Loid s Divinity The new 
and living wa\ for nuin to reach the very presence of God is 
to TO through the Humanity of Christ 

Hence the great sacrament of our perpetual admission is 
through His Plcsh, that is, His Humanity It is by par 
taking of His Body and Blood that we, bwmmg one with 
Him, pass with Him into the verj Holiest of all conditions. 
It is union with His Homanify mat He offers us when He 
bids us eat His Flesh and for this reason it is that Ho has 
attached tliat Saemment not to His Resmreebon but to His 
Crucifijaon 

LAMBCrn Paucb. J/«re4 IMX 

\ Oil oumot safely argue from what is said of a causeless 
curse to what might be said of a causeless blessing Jacob 
was blessed Esau wns not cursed- Nor can you safely argue 
from what is said of a human curse or a human bleasing to 
what would be said of a divine curse and a dinne blessing 
The blessing pronounced on Jacob was not based on any 
merit in Jacob, but on the fact that be happened to be the 
most effective instrument for carrying into Meet the Divine 
■\VilL 

Why were the chosen people chosen ? Not, w® are 
repeataily told, for thmr goodness. 

As for as I can see, they were chosen for their toughness. 
No other race has shown the some tenacity m holdmg fiwt 
their old faitli and thar old law In particular, their 
obstinacy made them Bm>enor to all other races of their day 
in sexual morality The contrast drawn between Gentiles 
and Jews set before us in the firwt and second chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans is histoncally true and that 
contrast is nmmly due to the sopenor toughness of the 
Jewish race. 

The Greek tragedians, as you nghtly say, mode the 
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causeless curse work itself out, and they never rose to the 
height of seeing that a curse that had no nghteous cause 
can have no leal effect Even Sophocles did not attain 
to that 

April 22, 1901 

Nothing IS more tempting and nothing is moie fallacious 
than to make conjectural emendations of past writers on 
merely internal evidence S Luke in the opening sentences 
of his Gospel seems to imply that he had read, and piobably 
that he had used, the iviitings of pre\ious naiTators of oui 
Loixi’s life and sayings And we may fanly expect to find 
the mcoheiences which aie frequent in such compilations 
But the moment we begin to assign motives w'e aie stepping 
on unsafe giound 

I think a compaiison of S Luke vxu 14-20 with S Paul, 
1 Cor XI 23-25, is enough to show that S Luke got his 
account of the uistitution of the Loid’s Suppei fiom S Paul 
And this makes it piobable that S Paul had a good deal 
to do with S Luke’s whole account of the Passion and 
Crucifixion I see no trace of an adaptation to make the 
narrative accoid with S Matthew’s S Luke xn 18 is, 
as you say, a striking instance of incoherence, but there are 
not many such If chaptei x\i is an extiuct fiom an earlier 
Avntei there may have been something in a pie\aous portion 
of the extract which would account tor these words appear- 
ing here It is, of course, (^axtepossihle that alterations may 
have been made in S Luke’s Gospel befoie it assumed its 
present shape, but I find no evidence of this And I think 
if there had been such alteration we should have had such 
evidence 

The coiiespondence contains letters which 
touch on points of moral conduct as well as 
theology. The question of the association of 
the young with those whose standard is not high, 
for the purpose of raismg it, is marked by the 
usual somidness of judgment. The advice may be 
serviceable to masters and boys alike : 


Match 14, 1900 

Whatever may be youi duty in regard to a feUow who is 
not aU right, the headmaster’s duty is clear He is entiasted 
by their parents with the highest interests of a great nnmbei 
of boys He is bomid to considei what is best for them 
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Even if it be \ our duty to run ruks, it docs not follotr tlut 
he IS justified m allowing not you only but ever so many 
others to run such risk*. If he judges that he would not 
allow a son of his own to run risks from bad companionship, 
ho IS bound to giro the same protcebon to the son of another 
mam 

As regards j-oursclf the matter is different, and turns 
much on what jou find to be the result of seeking the com 
panionship of onj one whose life jrou disnppro\'e. Does your 
companionship amount to a condonation of his wrong-doing ? 
If so, }‘ou arc doing him harm nod not good Do jou find 
hi3 companionship have the effect of lowering your own 
standard of what is right ? If so, he is the eye, the foot, the 
hand that makes you stumble, and that mu^ be cut off at 
whatever cost. 

S. Pauls passionate language cxpresac* his feelings, not 
his purpose, and it is not nosed on desire to do good, but 
on nia overwhelming lovo of his counLytuen. fW Lord 
died for us but Ho did not sin for us, and the one thing 
human that He did not take was sin. 

And most assuredly S. Ihiul, if he felt that his lojTilty 
to Chnst was in peril, would not have preferred to that 
loyalty even his lovo for his countrymen. 

The whole of the correspondence is a crovm to 
the life of a great educator The letters were 
>vntten m moments snatched from a life crowded 
^vith work. The mere thought of the stram to 
foiling ejesight involved in Avnting them calls out 
admiratioD. There have been few like them , they 
teach a perpetual lesson to parents. 

In reading these letters we have entered the 
nmer circle of the Archbishops life. The rough 
manner the gnm humour, and the pithy pungent 
sayings amuse intimate friends, but they are not 
the first and last thmgs which come up in their 
mrnds m thinkrag of hinL They were not, 
however mere excrescences, but parts of the man 
they were m the face, and whether his face said 
had its counterpart m the mind, and no record of 
Dr Temple is complete without some mention 
of them. They did not greatly strike boys, m 
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whoin the sense of humour is less quick than the 
appreciation of fun The humour grew in later 
life when circumstances were most favourable to 
its development. As years advanced the tone of 
it became mellower and kinder, but to the very 
last his speech was seasoned -with ciisp, curt 
utterances. When the news came, during his 
last illness, that the Bishop of Manchester’s 
Amendment^ in the Education BiH had been 
passed, he was told at once. “ That’s my 
speech,” he exclaimed. “But it’s a breach of 
privilege; there’ll be a grand low” said with 
quite a fighting ring m the voice. He was 
asked what would happen if the Commons 
refused to consider the Amendment in conse- 
quence. “ I expect there would be a conference of 
, the two Houses,” was the reply “ If theie is, I 
must go I could make a speech, and convince 
’em too.” Later on he said, “If there’s a jomt 
session of the two Houses, I must go , I shan’t 
come back, but I must go.” 

The humour was always undei control, but it 
was no respecter of persons or occasions The 
day after the collapse m the House of Lords he 
wished to get up to attend the Bishops’ meetmg. 
When asked to stay m bed, he said, “ What ^ Not 
go to the Bishops’ meeting I Why, they’ll aU get 
into mischief.” 

“ I think, youi Gmce, it may save time if I nse to move,’’ 
said a Bishop at the Lambeth Conference. “You can 
save moie time by sittmg still ” 

To a vicar pomtmg to the Nonconformist 
Chapel : 

“That is wheie all the people go, my Loid ” 

“’WHY?” 


^ Allowing managers to charge for wear and tear of school furniture 
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To n ^^cal^ pluclang liis sleeve, after many 
ittempts to make Jnm listen, and sajing aloud — 

“ Wc ftlmyji raj the word* once for n whole rail full ” 
“\ou won't do it Io-iIa} ” 

To an incumbent desiring lea%*e of non- 
■esidence — 

“The house in which I propose to lire, my Lord, is onlj 
i mile from the boundary of the ponsh m tlie crow flics.” i 
“ \ ou lire not a crow, and you can t flj ” 

At a public luncheon — 

“ '\Lij I give your Groce some of this cold chicken ? ” 

“ \o, you may not wherorcr I go they girc me cold 
diickcn and the ^Cliurchsonc foundation, and I bate them 
wth.” 

To a hostess who had prenared many damties, 
ind to whom it was particularly necessary tliat tlie 
Bishop should be polite — 

“ ^\11l \ ou Uko some of this tnfle, raj Lord ? ” 

“ No, thank jxio.” And then quite unconsciously, “Have 
you any dry broad ?” 

There is more depth and more of the Bishops 
[lund on such subjects than is always caught by 
hose who smile at the well known story — 

‘Do you bcHevo in Providential interference, my Lord ?” 
“That depend* on what you mean by it” 

“Well, my aunt wa* raddeoiy prevented from going a 
royago m a ship that went down — would you call that a 
31SC of Providential interferenoof ” 

“Gin t tell didn t know your aunt" 

“ PleiMc, fir, mil Mr haTO the form when Mr 
jiTcsitup?” No anfwer 

When the questioner wna gone “The boy* always know 
the nght thing to do, bat they don t alwayi know the 
difflculty of doing it” 

VOI* II 3 * 
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It was the Bishop’s habit always to throw 
anonymous letters into the fire without reading 
them. Seeing that a visitor looked sui-prised when 
a letter was tin own into the fiie uniead, he ex- 
plained : 

“Do you know why I did that? It’s an anonymous 
lettei ^Vhen I was a young man at the Council Office, I 
had to decide on the claims of two men foi a ceitain post , 
they stood veiy even, but some time befoie, I had received 
an anonymous letter against one of them, and I found it so 
haid in inakmg the decision to get that letter out of my 
head that I resolved that I would always burn anonymous 
lettei s in futuie ” 

He was amused in adding what once came of 
this habit . 

“V^^en I was at Rugby, a dignified old officei, veiy con- 
scientious but starchy, was once shown into the room “ Di 
Temple, I called to say that on leflection I gieatly legiet 
having sent you an anonjunous letter the othei day ' ” 

“Oh, piay, sir, make youi mind quite easy, I neier lead 
anonymous lettei s ” 

The officer in great indignation “ ^^’^lat, sir, not lead 
my lettei ' ” 

Few thmgs weie moie distasteful to him than 
being asked to reopen a question aheady settled 
To an importunate friend wanting to “come and 
talk the matter over again ” he writes : 

Deak , You can come if you like, but you’ll waste 
your time and mine Youis evei, 

F Exon 

But he relented sometimes, and if Ins mind 
were not absolutely made up would even ask foi 
leconsideiation. On one such occasion he ended 
chaiacteiistically, “Well, I don’t agree, but it 
shall be as you suggest.” And then as the aich- 
deacon was leavmg the loom, “Mmd, if thmgs go 
wiong, I’ll take the blame ” AYhat wonder that 
he was well seived I 
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Foroignor “ It wjciui to me Unit inonl thlngn in I* nglniid 
nre fi\o to rIt.*' 

Arciibj bop ch, nnil the wi-m mnn w lie who look* at 
both Rides ami then goes in kiUi nil In* nnglit for the one 
Uint luM the extra point in it* favour " 


\rdibidiop ‘ 1 ou know llioc two men well A ami B — 
whidi tio \ou pbee /irsl®" 

Incnd “ Oil, Ik ccrtainl) *' 

\rdibbJinp ** IMi\, fur one roan whom IJ would influence, 
V would influence twelve** Afler a pauyj “I don t mi\ 
tlial the one man iiiflutnced b\ B i*n t worth all the twcb-c 
put together" 

When lold of o clcrgAman nlio hod got into a 
mess amLIi Ins narishioncn» b) being a part} poll 
ticinn ' If a clcrg}man is to take up politics, be 
must be a ter// strong man.” 


StAtcjfmnn “I can nlwa^w gel on with Ticmplc. He* 
rougii, but he * hlmiglil, and \ou alwavw know wlial he means" 

riic power of pixyimnt sjicccli told m tlie 
deepest discussions One Sunda) cx-cning m tlie 
drawing room at LambeUi the conversation turned 
on tlie treatment of China and tlic future of the 
Far East iVftcr a pause Uic Archbishop said ver} 
solcmnl}, * riic longer I h\c, the more it is borne 
in upon me timt \\c cannot modifj tlie course of 
historj ” * 

On another evening Uicrc was a talk about the 
sectarian divisions of England ‘ What are we to 
dof" The Archbishop said, *I doiit see tliat we 
urn do much except what we arc doing w e must do 
our work with a higher standard but our dinsions 
are in Gods lumds^ It was not tliat he did not 
care, but tlie older lie grew the more the spintual 
vision lengtlieiied , tlie better he understood the 
limits of the work possible in one generation. 


> CL IWore mu * Klrft, ud aaer rou ■ poor Loit, 
God operated ud will opomtt — Bnwminff 
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He was asked, ‘‘ Why do you not tell people in 
sermons that the current Tiew on some subjects is 
not the true doctrine ? ” 

It would do more harm than good The piopei course is 
to pi each seimons in which the tiue conception is presupposed, 
but not definitely stated , then people who think will find it 
out and be benefited, and those who do not think 'will not be 
uselessly disturbed Of comse if one is asked the question 
point-blank, one must either give no answer or else the 
tiue one 

He was always very keen for stimulating thought, 
and especially for more expository preaching. When 
one urged that the immense work of the clergy 
prevented their readmg enough, he said : 

'i'hen they must give up some of that work I know the 
work IS valuable, but our first duty is to preach the Woid of 
God, and we can’t preach rt if we don’t know it 

He was specially anxious that workmg-men 
should be treated as having minds : 

Don’t preach down to them, they always find it out 
They can follow the stiffest argument if it is expressed in 
plain language But the man must know what he means 
himself, they won’t hunt about for ideas if they are not sure 
that there are any 

While never commonplace, he was always simple 
and plain, beheving that what was universal truth 
could always be plainly stated : the intellect was 
placed high, but the conscience and the will were 
placed higher, and love highest of all For him 
the spiritual was always supreme and the most 
enduring. “What a blessed sight,” he once said 
about a poor simple old woman coming to Con- 
firmation, “to see spiritual growth when the time 
for mental growth has long ceased.” 

With this spiritual growth' he had deepenmg 
fellowship of feehng as he became older, and m- 
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creasingly he was touched with the sympathy of 
a common liumamty "I would rather that my 
intimate fnends knew me as one who thought 
nothing of himself m comparison with the work 
that he had to do than that they should think of 
me as a great scholar or a great samt, he said 
m his Enthronement speech at Canterbury ' “ If I 
did not behere,” were his words at a Rundeeanal 
Conference, “that Christ had by His Incarnation 
raised my whole hfe to an entirely higher level — 
to a level with His own — I hardly know how I 
should live at all” 

But for him the higher level was most surely to 
be found where hfe was simple and brought men 
nearest to their fellows. It was his desire not to 
stand apart which mainly decided him to make a 
home in Canterbury From the first it had been 
a principle with him that the bishop should hve m 
his cathedral city — a citizen among atizens, a 
bishop in the midst of his people His elevation 
to the Archhishopnc only confirmed him m his 
resolve. It was not of himself alone that he vias 
thmking he thought also of the office which he 
held. The Pnmate of aU England was a great 
officer and required an official residence but he 
was a man, and he needed a home, and such a home 
as would most plainly show his brother men that he 
was one of themselves. He wanted to strike what 
he beheved to be the nght note for the Episcopate 
of the National Church m cormng days. It was 
somethmg to him also that the Archbishop should 
be qmte close to his Cathedral, withm sound of its 
sacred music, and able to attend its daily services. 
When his frequent presence at Mattms or 
Evensong m Canterbury Cathedral is mentioned, 
thoughts naturally go back to his delight m 
the dail y service at Balhol and the sacred round 
^ Pnmicy'* Memoir p. i£0 
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of the Holy Week at Oxford.^ In his last days 
he “turns again home” Not long before the 
end he was observed to be much fatigued with 
the length of a Cathedral service, and a friend 
remonstiated with him for kneeling upright through 
all the piayeis. “ I always do that,” he said ; “my 
mothei tauffht me.” There never was a fuller life 

O 

than his, noi one more true to the home training 
and the eaily ideals. They had been translated 
into long years of service with much drudgery in 
them , but ‘ not one thing had failed of all the 
good tlungs which the Loid Ins God spake con- 
cerning ’ him. He was veiy happy but humble. 

To Aiclideacon Sandfoid 

Fulhajm Palace, October 24, 1896 

It IS aftei post time and this cannot leach you till aftei 
you will have heaid that I am gomg to Canteibury You 
must give me youi earnest piayeis 

I thought a younger man would have (been) piefened, 
but as things aie just now I did not think I should be 
doing right if (I) shiank horn undertaking the woik 

Ask God to give me help and guidance and a deepei and 
truer sense of devotion Y our most affectionate 

F Londin 

Two yeais later he writes : 

To the Same 

Old Palace, CANitnBUHY, 
Deoemhei 26, 1898 

I am begmmiig to find here something of the homeliness 
of Exeter nearly thirty years ago The Cathedral people 
receive me kindly, and seem to like the idea of my hvmg 
among them The City people are even waimer And my 
Wife and my Boys aie enough to make any home happy 
This year I have come to the point at which halt of my 
public life has been m the Episcopate I began Woik as a 
Balliol Tutor m 1842 , I began woik as a Bishop m 1870, 
28 years latei , it is now the end of 1898, 28 years later 
still 


^ Supia, p 462 
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How many things wouid I change if I had to live the 66 
I eara over again ) and how many very niany, blesymgs have 
been given me in thost yean. — lour most affectionate 

F CAjmiAs. 

His cup was runnmg over,” and the sense of a 
completed life struck all mem He was sensible 
himself of luiiitations , but to those who preach m 
modem times that human life falls short on every 
side, it js well to point to the lift of Frederick 
Temple, rounded off fulfilled. Not tliat he was 
unconscious of what was missing es one by one 
the men of his generation left his side. 

“These deaths one after another,” he wnt^ ‘take away 
the post. Ahiii ad plura acquires a new meaning And 
the instead of being all mankind comes to mean all 

ones own.” ' 

He wrote tlus m 1898 but nearly ten years of 
strenuous work were still before bun. 

Notably 

Hath be been pressed, as if his age were yooth 
From to-day s dawn till now that day departs. 

At last he passed m brmself amongst those who 
had heen his fhends and fellow travellers but 
mthout fear, almost jubilant, steadfast to the end. 
Childe Roland to the Hark Tower came,” but 
dauntless blows his horn the “happy wamor 
is stillV happy while fightmg his last battle the 
sheep has entered the vaDey of the shadow but the 
ShephM s rod and staff comfort him 

And so he is gone. He stands out from amongst 
the men of his oay a notable figure, unlike others, 
cast in a larger mould, nobler than most, more 
self reliant, more absolutely incapable of doing 
anything mean or of actmg from self mterested 
motives , he worked harder and longer , he was 
more unworldly he grasped more firmly the 
* Letter to Arrfideaoon Sand&rd Jolf 20 1893. 
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substance of life ; he was a greater man ; but a 
man neveitheless, woikmg with and foi bis fellows, 
compelling the admuation of all, but winning most 
love from those who Imew best the man’s heart 
within inm. To the elders who aie left he is a 
great memory, and as they look back and reahse 
to what extent they hved m Inm they fancy that 
life now lies behmd them. But it was a leal life 
which they shared, and it still remains ; for it 
belonged to the eternal world, and is of those 
things “ which cannot be moved.” Even its 
methods will last long; they had always about 
them something of the enduring spirit of the man 
And thus the life pomts onward and has a meanmg 
for those who are young. The air of perpetual 
spimg blows round the old man’s grave,: the 
memory speaks reality and hope, and these are the 
memories which live. 

The Archbishop died in the presence of his wife 
and sons, and other membeis of the home When 
the pulse had ceased the Archbishop’s own prayer 
was said ; it had been used daily m the family for 
many years : 

We at.so praise Thy Holy Name for axl Thy servafjts 

DEPAJaXED FROM AilONGST USTN ThY FAIlH AND FEAR AND WE 
HUMBLY BESEECH THf<E SO TO BLESS US IHAT REMAIN ON EARTH, 
IHAT, BEING PROTECTED PROM ALL EVIL, GHOSTLY AND BODILY, 
WE MAY EVER SERVE AND PLEASE Thi<E WIXH QUIET MINDS AND 
THANKPUL H HARTS, AND TOGETHER WIlH THOSE THAT ARE GONE 
BEFORE aLAY HAVE OUR BEPRESHMENT IN PaRADISE AND OUR 
PORTION IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE JuST, THROUGH JeSUS 

Christ our Lord Amen 
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with Aop Temple on oom- 
memora ting the dead a 100- 
llO on the St. Paul a reredos 
114 

Colcneo Bp a 013 


Coleridge, John Duke Lord at 
Oxford, L 40 44 78 letter 
from Aop Temple concerning 
£*»of* <md Bewfwx £83 311 
469 on the St. Fanl s reredoe, 
a 110 Abp Temple a in- 
tlmaov with 413-416 letters 
fnrrn Abp Temple 663eiteq 
611 

OoferUffe H/h and Letter* ^ lard 
a 483mg0< 

Oolendge, S T Abp Temple s 
eauy admiration tor a 423- 
424 472 484, 633 690 
Cbllard Sir Oeom a 238 
CoUina Bp of (Rbraltar a 234 
Combaed ysluu of edumbon 
Abp Temple a letters to Lord 
Colendge ii.36Se<«r9 
Goomeniary cat tie Fpitih to tie 
Eti^reie* by B. J »» U n. 313 
Okitnthasaeeelii He l ITBao^e^ 
Compton Lord Alwyn Bp of Ely 
a 327 

Compton Rev B. I 133aoA»* 
ConmaeloD Abp Temple ■ aetkm 
with regard to eorrcfpoDd 
enee with Her C Beenson a 
104-107 riews on 290 
C<m£rmattona L 334 335 58^ u. 
7 23 , letter from Bp IVals- 
Tmm How 24 Abp Temple a 
redy 23 26 38 47 178 

2^ 

CoogregatioDa] Union a 119 120 
CoDscienee and the Bible " — 
addreae by Abp Temple a 01 
ConsubatanttatiDn a 201 
Cantagioua Diao«ic» Act Abp 
Temple a speech in ae House 
of Lords (IffiiiO a 345-340 
CooTocation, L 355 et eeq a 153 
ti Mq joint meetings of the 
two Prorincea a 3^ ei eeq 
letters to Dr Scott (IBu 
1833) 518-522 Ency* end 
612 

Conrocatioo Reform of a 3S7 
et eeq 

CoDTOcation Speeeiea — 

Act of Umfu lulty Amendment 
Act- a 160-102 

Agenu paper the necc—Ity of 

L 5W73 
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Convocation Speeches {cont ) — 
Athanasian Greedy l 568-569 
Authorisation by Royal Warrant, 
u 342 

Benefices Bill, n 352 
Benson, Abp , death of, ii 326- 

327 

Church Discipline, i 565 
Church Pationage Bill, ii 162 
Convocation, Reform of, ii 327- 

328 

Deacons Bill, n 156 
Dilapidations, ii 342 
Ecclesiastical Courts, i 669-663 , 
n 336 

Education Bill, u 339-341 
Episcopal Veto, i 664 
Family Prayer, Manual of, i 
569-570 

Gambling, u 158-169 
Hearing of Cases of Doubt, il 
330-331 

Holy Orders, Candidates for, u 
341-342 

Hymnal, Authonsed, l 668-669 
Marriage Act Amendment Act, 
11 167-168 

Marriage with Deceased W ife’s 
Sister, iL 343 
Ornaments Rubric, i 563 
Parochial Councils, ii 334 
Revised Version, n 331 336 
Rogation Days, i 671 
Salvation Army, i 667-668 
Sunday Editions of Newspapers, 
11 336 

Unauthorised Services, u 332- 
334 

Vestments, i 663 
Voluntary Schools, ii 163, 337- 
339 

Conybeare, Mrs , i 30 
Conybeare, Rev W J , l 19 , u 
384, 386 

Cook, Canon, letter to, on Essays 
and Remews, i 285-286 , his 
support of Abp Temple, 289, 
290, 291, 305, PhiUpotts’ 
Studentships, 411, 414, 666, 
657 note^, 668 note ''- , ii 637 
Cornish See, Revival of the — 
History of the Cornish Church, 
1 374-379 , fiist efforts to 

revive the Cornish Bishopric, 


379-381 , Abp Ten^le’s ad- 
vent and work in Cornwall, 
384-391 , discussion in the 
Exeter Diocesan Confeience, 
391-392 , Deputation to Mr 
Disraeli, 393 j appointment of 
Diocesan Committee, 394-396 , 
Lady RoUe’s gift, 395, 397, 
398 ; Bdl for revival of the 
Cornish See, 396, 397 , Dr 
Benson appointed first Bishop, 
399 - 400 , consecration and 
enthronement, 400 , Abp 
Temple’s farewell to Corn- 
wall, 401-402 

Cornwall, Ststory note ^ 

Coronation, the, u. 236, 237, 238, 
370 et seq , 676 

Courtenay, Peter, Bp of Exeter, 

1 609 

Coverdale, Miles, Bp of Exeter, 
1 267 

Cowie, Dean, i 310 
Cowper, Earl, u 77, 346 
Cranbrook, Earl, il 363 
Creighton, Bp , of London, u 6 
note% 69, 103, 174, 261, 267, 
268, 325, 332, 363 
Crimean "War, ii 660, 577, 689 
Cnrmnal Law Amendment Act, 
Abp Temple’s Pastoral Letter, 
u 128-129 

Cross, Lord, l 397, 398 
Crowfoot, Canon J H , l 174 
note” 

Culmstock, 1 319, 320 
Cure, Canon Capel, il 9 
Cust, Dr , 11 39 
Cuthbertson, Sir J N , u 286 

Daily News, i 362 , u 90 
Davidson, Abp , i 161 , speech on 
Clergy Disciphne, n 107 , on 
Episcopal Veto, 112 , 266 , on 
Aim Temple’s appointment 
to London, 326 , Abp Temple’s 
death (speech), 344 , Sunday 
Bill, 346 , Irregularities m 
Pubhc Worship, 363, Coro- 
nation, 373, 384 
Danes, Miss Emdy, i 142 
Davies, Morns, memorandum on 
Abp Temple’s conversion to 
Total Abstinence, i 476-477 
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DeieoaeMM ]l 42-43 Dlocenn Tempennce FettlTml 

Dtfacon* Bill Abp. Temple* (JUmiinte) IL 239 

p«ecli In Convoeetkin U. DiM^blifomanL Abp. Temple 
166 on, IL OflS 

Deed CoaunemoretJon of the — l>i*m — •! Service (I^mbeth Con 
Abp. Temple • corremndenoe fereoee 1897) fl. 275 Abp. 
wim Hof R. A. Eden end Temple itennon. 376-270 OtO 
Captain Cobhem iL 10&-1I0 Dicmelj, At Hon. jBeojemiii ear 
Dead. Pra)^ for the 11. 291 Beecontfigld l^ird 

Abp. Temple In the Hooib of Dirofeed pereona, re-meirie^ of 
Lordi, iL 360-368 Abp. Temple a rlewa on A 

Deene, Dr Q C L 620 Ilf. 203 

0<>eeB^ ^Vilea Slater Afarria^ Dcmlcen Stride (1889L Abp. 
with epeeoh hj Abp. Temple Temple and, A 142-160 

L 480-480 epeeoh in Hoose Dook a Strika The Stmy the, 
of Lord* i. 601-682 W H. IdewellTn Smith end 

Denbigh Lord L ISl note^ 216 vanfhan Naib, U 149 

Demton Arehdeeeon, and Donne, Bp. of Albenj IL 272 

aadJUuieKe 1 281 280 

Denomlnatlonel EdacetiaD Al^ Down T C L Oeo^a* 

Temple a letter* to Lord Cole- Doloe Rectory L 60 H. 414 427 
ridge IL 663 H en Dombleton Rer E. N L 367 

Derbj Lord L 104 100 302 

Derou, J&url L 101,320 321 3W Dorham Deenerr of ofarod to 
396 397 308 460 698 Abp. Temple, L 236-274 

Deem Bcming oia L 486 

Eerie ^ of Marlborough (Deen 
Diamond JabUee IL 200 267 376 of ^ter) L 394, &6 414 
DTlwnDrL 24 26 4839. 18 27 32, 38 30 

Aoaoelatloiia of Chtiroh 43 192 

Sehoola Abpi. Temple on EeatLoodonChixrobFandFeitiT*] 
letter to Arefadeecon Send Sermon by Abpi Temple IL 

ford h 672-674 28-30 

Dloceaan Boerd of Bdacethm, iL Ebbe Fleet, Memorial Serrice at 
223 224 (1807) h- 289 

Dioc* n Church of Errand EceIes^ Courti, Abp. 

Temperance SodetT L 003 Temple* •peeehe* In Con- 

IHocenn Chnrch Reeding Onion roceidon, L 660-663 

Abp. Temple* (nuigurel ed- Ecdealaaticai Court* Rorel Com- 
dree* to IL 43-46 minion on, L 661 6» note ' 

Diocr n Conference* L 363-374 Eedeeiaetieal PoRtg L 306 
483 a 9 41-42 226 Edeo, Her R. A-.a 100 

Dioceean Ldacetian Society a 223 Edmonda Cenon J , Cbenoellor 
Diooeaen OrganlaBtlon (Exeter) L of Exeter Cethedrel, L 30 

360 et teq Chapter Synoda memorandom by 377 60D 

363 Confirm eti one, 364-356 nete^ 6I0n«la^ 

Rural Deeoerie*, 366 360 Edacation — 

Chapter add 366 866 Board of Edncation Bill Abp. 

co-operatloD of the lattr 367 Temple in Hooae of Lord* 

Arudeeooanea, 301 Confer (1899) a 340-361 

ence*, 363 et teq Sunday Clawieal Edacation A^ 

School pTamlnatlcm* 372 Temple * yietn on, l 10&-17O 

(London) a 23 et tee, EdncaBon Acts and BQla (1870) 

Dlo«w,n R«uler* a 3842 L 341-343 (19O2),0O7 ^800) 

VOL. n 3 A 
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Education {cont ) — Elementary Education^ see Edu- 

iL 90-91 , (1890), 169-160 , cation 

speech m House of Lords EUicott, Bp , of Gloucester, i 
(1900),361-352 , Abp Temple’s 410 , ii 112 note^, 159 
last speech m House of Lords, Encyclical Letter (Lambeth Con- 
380-382 , (1870), 644 ference, 1897), n 273 et seq , 

Elementary Education, i 120- 294, 295 

128, 330, 340-346, 604, ii Endowed Schools, see Education 
82, 89 Endowed Schools Bill, No 2, 

Endowed Schools, Abp Temple’s see Education 
letter to the Mayor of Exeter, Endowments of the Church, speech 
1 332-339 , 339, 340 by Abp Temple on, ii 316 

Endowed Schools Bill, No 2, i English, F A , u 213 
111 146 Episcopacy, Origin of, speech by 

Free Education Act, i 604 Abp Temple on, ii 311 

Girls’ Schools, i 142 Episcopal Veto, speech m Convo- 

Giammar Schools, i 142-144 cation by Abp Temple, i 

Oxford and Cambndge Local 664 , ii 112 et seq 

Examinations, i 128-132 , u. Epistles of St Paul to the Thessa- 
364, 540 et seq , speech at Imiians, Galatians and Romans, 
Exetei (1867), 646-549 by B Jowett, i 78, 79 

Popular Education Commission Erie, Petei, i 134 

0860), 1 120-128 Essays and Reviews, i 80, 89, 176, 

Public Schools Act (1868), 1 184, 219-226, 280, Dr Puseyand, 

185 , 11 626 281 , Dean Mansell and, 281 , 

Public Schools Commissions, i Dean Burgon and, 281 , Cock- 

168, 176, 180 note^, 184-187 spur Street Committee, 281, 

191-196, 213 note ^ Lord Shaftesbury and, 281 , 

Rate Aid, u 659 et seq Bishop Harold Browne and. 

Religious Instruction, i 140, 281-282 , Bishop Wilberforce 

342, 369-371, 604-605 , u 86- and, 282-283 , Sir Stafford 

89, 642, 669 et seq Northcote and, 283-284, letter 

Schools Inquiry Commission to Lord Coleridge from Abp 

(1864), 1 133-147, 329 Temple, 286 , to Canon Cook, 

Schools, Inspection of, ii 662 , 286-286 , Abp Benson’s letter 

letter from Abp Temple to to The Times, 287-288 , Pro- 

Sir C T D Aciand, 660-662 fessor Hort’s letter to Abp 

SecondaryEducation,!. 137-140, Benson, 288-289, Canon 

146, 330, 604, 608 , n 81, Cook’s support of Abp 

163, 381, 647, 6^ , Mr Temple, 289 et seq , corre- 

Bryce’s reminiscences of Abp spondence between Abp 

Temple, 649, 650 'lemple and the Bp of 

Secular Education, i 141, ii Lincoln, 292-294 , withdrawal 

642 of Essays and Remews, 301 , 

Technical Instruction, i 141 Archdeacon Freeman’s state- 

Voluntary Schools, i 345 348 , meut in Convocation, 301 , 

speech in House of Lords, Abp Temple’s statement in 

11 348-349, speech in Con- Convocation, 302-306 , effect of 

vocation on the financial con- the agitation on Abp Temple, 

dition of, 163 306 , 406, 497 note^ , u 616, 

Education oj the World, Abp 692 note ^ , ongm and history 

Temple’s contnbution to of, 604 et seq , 633, 636, 
Essays and Reviews, q v 636 

Edwards, Edwin, i 201 Essays on a Liberal Education, i 198 
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£ncliari*tIo doctrine IL 107 108 Farrer Sir M J , re^n rdaccocei 
201 of Abp. Temple, L 83-86 

Erm* CLarlet, L 155 220 DL 501 FandeJ-PhlUipe, Sir J H. 188 
EraxUy T S. L 155 220 Fearon Daniel i 131 

Erolotlon Ab^ TempUe ■ addren Fellovibipe Abp. Temple t r#cuui 
«t Shrewnbary (1800). iL 07 mendationi to tie Oxford 

Co letter to nii SOD 'nilUm UuirersltTCommlsBlon(lB50) 
Temple, 080-080 L 115-118. 

Exeter Abp. Temple presented Floland Abp. of, IL 207 

rritb tieFreedom of L 000-031 Herbert Spencers 

Cathedral memorial rrlndoip to i 62 
Abp. IVinple in L 253 Fltcli.SirJ G llOlacrfe* 330 
Ednard the Confessors Fletener O C , IL 140 

Charter 254-255 restoration HoTrer* Abp. Temples lore of 
of 521 ri Abp. Temples IL 533 
sermon In sId of tne Restora FbctkiU 7)0 Rttgiy Union Oamo 
tioQ Fund 547-540 by Rev F Marfliall L 208 

Church Confrress (1004), L 000 »tye’ SlOjwVs* 

Episcopal Schools L 3^ Ford Colonel IL 280 

Grammar School L 332 Ford E A. IL 39 

Holes Charity L 332 Forwter Rt Hon. IF E l 134 

Hospital of 8L John L 332 144 330 341 E 5 600 

Jlsynard i Charity L 333 Fortesene Earl (3rdh h 133 480 

Palace, history and restoration Fooudarionert at Rofby Abp. 

of L 507 Temples proposals to the 
See foaodatlon and historT of Pafano School CommW>ooera 
I 253-272 aWS-ietW), J 103-lW 

Enter end HymctUh Oosftte L Fran^ A. E L 35 38 
318 flats* OlU flats** 320 FranocHGermsn IFar L 473 
note* 331 note* 341 aetc* Fraser BUbop, L 134 note* IL 
347 300 sots* 398 140 141 

aota* 380 note* 400 note* Free Education Act, L 604 
523 note *, 524 flota * Freeman Archdeacon of Exeter 

Exrter OaiMedral BUtorjf 4/" by L 254 255 note*, 283 flots* 

Arehdeaeon Freeman L 254 letter from Abp. Temple, £86- 

notc* 256 note* 5*^ nott* 287 reUtlonj with Abp, 

SfTflota* Temple 381-382 5S4 

Exeter Colley L 250 523 Freeman ProfaHor E A., L 376 

SJMter Hlsf^ qf L 620 Friendly Societies Abp. TemiJe s 

Enter Jdcft qf tke BUkopt qf L sddre* to (1870) 1 320-328 
260fl«t/* /WJflflL fty and H. 150 

Exeter on (1875) L 500 Fnoeral A bp. Temple ai,lL 385 rtny. 

hactorias and Workihops Act, ‘^Gaggintf Act" (Chartist ITore- 
Abp. Temple s speech hi menQ L 73 

Honse of Lords (1901) E 364 OambLof Ab^ Temples speech 
Faith," address by Abp. Temple In (SuiroostloD iL 158-159 

IL <0-72 Oardneri Trust ftr the Blind 

Family Prayer L 442 Ahp. Temples cor fwrion with 

Fam^ Pravor Manual of Abp, IL 21 

lemple s speeches in Conroea Ged|fe, Sydney, 5LP iL 30 
tlon (1878-1879) L 509^71 General A mMy (Scotland), Abp. 
Farrar Dean L 106 IL 258, 387 Temple s rm (1898) IL 281 
Fairer Lord L 80 *ey epeech to 283-285 
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Gibbs, H Hucks, M P , see Al- 
denbam. Lord 
Gifford, Dr , i 130 , u 31 
Girls’ Schools, Abp Temple and, 

I 142 

Gladstone, W E , offers Abp 
Temple the Deanery of Dui- 
ham, 1 236 , offers Bishopric 
of Exeter, 236 , Abp Tem]^e’s 
estimate of (1864), 273-274 , 
offers Bishopric of London to 
Abp Temple, 694-696 , ii 4, 
6 3 Dr Momene’s case, 118 , 
317 3 Abp Temple on (1852- 
1866), 658, 669, 660, 661 
Glastonbury, visit to (Lambeth 
Conference, 1897), u 279 
Glyn, Bp , of Peterborough, n 344 
Golden Treaswy, Abp Temple on, 

II 668 

Goldschmidt, Madame (Jenny 
Lind), visitto Rugby, i 199-200 
Goldschmidt, Otto, i 199 , mem- 
orandum re Abp Temple and 
musical instruction at Rugby, 
200-202 

Good Friday ) a Rugby sermon of 
Abp Temple’s, i 241 260 
Good Fnday addresses in St 
Paul’s by Abp Temple (1900), 
11 19 

Good Manners, by Abp Temple, i 
490 

Gordon, General, and Abp Temple, 
11 154 

Gore, Bp , of Worcester, u 61 , 
consecration to See of Wor- 
cester, 254-265 

Gorham Controversy, ii 499, 630 
Goss, Sir Jolm, i 202 
Goulburn, Dean, i 161, 162, 153, 
164, 168, 185, 242, ii 688, 
591, 625 

Goulbum, Memoir of Dean, i.l68nole^ 
Grammar Schools, see Education 
Grandisson, Bp , of Exeter, i 263, 
260 note^, 261-266, 269, 270, 
311, 332, 377, 378, 506 
Graninlle, Lord, i 133 , ii 269, 
270 586 

Gran'ille, Rev R , letters to, from 
Abp Temple, i 454, 456 
Green, ^omas H , i 134 note" 
Gregory, Dean, n 184, 267 


Gregory, Miss, ii 184 
Gregoiy, Rev E J , notes of 
addresses delivered by Abp 
Temple, i 433 note ", 438 note ^ 
Grenville Family, connexion of 
Temple’s witii, i 12 note ^ 
Gresham University, n 77 , Abp 
Temple’s evidence before the 
Royal Commission, 78 , letter 
to the Lord Mayor of London, 
196-197 , correspondence be- 
tween Abp Temple and Mi 
C S RoundeU, 198-204 , 653 
Grey, Sir George, i 99 
Guardian, The, i 161 note ^ , u 3, 
38, 170, 313 

Guillemard, A G , i 209 

Halford, Sir H St J , i 161 note"^ 
Halifax, Lord, ii 311, 363 
Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, u 117, 
361, 362 

Halsey, Rev F , n 292 
Hammond, B E , impressions of 
Abp Temple’steaching powers, 
1 165 

Hammond, James L , i 134 note- 
Hanbury, RL Hon R W , school- 
boy appreciation of Abp 
Temple, i 176 

Harcourt, Rt Hon Sir William 
Vernon, and the Episcopal 
Veto, 11 112, on the spread 
of Ritualism, 290 
Hanngton, ChanceUor, and the 
restoration of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, 1 624, 627 
Haipei, H D , 1 146 note" 
Harrowby, Earl of, ii 353 
Hart, H G , reminiscences of Abp 
'Temple at Rugby, i 163-165, 
106 

Haweis, Rev H R , and Abp 
Temple re preaching at the 
City Temple, ii 119, 120 
Hawkins, Sir Christopher, i 12 
Havman, Dr , and the Headmaster- 
ship of Rugby, 1 190 , u 624- 
627 

Headlam, Rev S D , ii 129 
Headmasters, Abp Temple’s plea 
for non - interference with 
(Public Schools Commission, 
1862), 1 191-193 
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Hebdom d 1 Board iL £9d 643 
HegcTi Logic, i. 78 iL 4&J 

033 

Hereford visit to iL 320-321 
Herkomer Hobertron, il, 177 188 
Herachell Liird, IL 11/ 

Her cj Lord Arthur L 625 
Heoev Archde«cot] ofMlddleaex 
iL 31 160 

Hiogestoa-TUndolph, Prebendary 
1 200 

HUiffjicaJ Sttcyt by Bp.lightfoot, 
L 267no^«^ 

Hoar Seintor G. F aecoont of 
in le rvi eir with Abp. Temple, 
iL 172-176 

Hobhooae, of helaon Abp. 
^emplei mendship irith, L 
74 BO 

Hobhoos^ Lord, H. 346 
Hocldn Rev F letter frotn Abp. 

Temple, i 301 noie^ 

Holland Cuon Soott, on Abp. 
Templeaod the liXtdaneleTgy 
L 17/ 178 

Holy CommaaloQ, admlnktradon 
of to a poaaihly unfit peraon 
letter from Abp. Temple, L 
458 total abatunera and IL 
^1 292 cue of wafer bread 
292 203 lettara to I>r Scott 
(1B62-1853). 600J12 
Holy Orders. Abp. Temple on it 
47 adnceaatoteaeiienbeln^ 
In, IL 500 See Ordinatioiu 
Holy Sorlptiire — addr# by 

Abp. Temple U. 01 90 
Home IndneDoe " addreas by 
A^ Temple (1887) IL 84-68 
Home Reunion Meeting hi North 
Devon and addrea by Al^ 
Temla (lesoX L 452-455 
Home Kale, letter from Abp. 
Temple to Mr Lee TFamer, 
IL 839-041 

Hook, Dean, of Chlebeatar L 134 
Homby Prorott of £toa, remin 
BOV la ^ ca a of Abp. Temple L 
MU. 88-03 I 

Hort, Profeawr F J A. letter to | 
Abp. Benson on F m upt nd 
Enita L 288-289 I 

Honse of Lords ase Lords, Hoase I 
of I 


HooalngafthePoor Abp. Temples 
speech st the BrlghtonChnroh 
Congreas (1001) a 314-315 
Hooalng of the IForking 

Ron] Commlaaion on a 153 
Bow, Kshop b m and Abp. 
Tempi# (London Bplscopati^, 
a 23 24 26 26 27 26 34, 
88 correspondence aa to 
Condnnabons and the duties 
of a SnSragan Bishop 24-25 
ffawf Ufa Bltlap WaJtkam a 
23 25na/e^ 

Hughes, Henry, remhirscence of 
Abp. Temme, t 75 
Hughes, Rev J B remmIsoeDca 
of Abpk Temple, a 601 note * 
Hnghes Thomas deaorlptioD of 
scene at Abp. Temple a San- 
well sermon at Rugby L 238 
Abp. Temple nnvtua statue 
of, 242 2^ 

Hugo Mra nte Temple (alstar of 
Abp. Temple), L 16 
Hotton Sir John Hatton^ a 151 
Hoxley. Ihomaa Henrr, l 51 
HymnM authorised Aim Temples 
speech m Canvoeatacm (1^0) 

L 568 


Iddealedgh Lord Abp. Temples 
friendship with L60 Sohoola 
InoolrT Commi»ion (1884) 
134 letter to Abp. Tempfo 
re Eaaapt ond Berfevt 2S3- 
284 presentation of Pastoral 
Staff at ^etar 400 
UeaJ of a CkrUitian CSttrcA, by 
W a IFard L 44 08 a 
470 

JBiutratkou qf JMeratwn L G»ofr’ 
Incemae, Enor^ cal letter referring 
to ^2Snttmq Abp. Temple's 
reply to deportations 302^304 
Increase of the Bptaeqpete BIB 
(1875), Abp. Temple and, L 
3 K m 


Ineumbenta Resigiiation Act 
(1871), L 428 420 a 102 
fadlu Qm Samce, Abp. Temple 
appomted an eTsmlnar for 
a 530 502 

TnfiHfJ Barial 0^ letter of Abp. 
Temple s on L 450 
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Ingram j Bp Wmnington, appre- 
ciation of Abp Temple’s Quiet 
Day address, u 20-21 , re- 
miniscence of Abp Temple, 
193 , Mariiage mth Deceased 
W ife’s Sister Bill, 34B , speaks 
m Convocation on tbe death 
of Abp Temple, 311 , 384 
Ingram, Rev E H Winnmgton, 
1 218 note ^ 

Inscription on Memorial Tablet, 
letter from Abp Temple, i 
465 

Inspection of Schools, see Edu- 
cation 

loman Islands, Abp Temple’s 
childhood in, i 16-22 
Ireland Scholarship, Abp Temple 
tries for, i 426, 427, 428 
Irish Chuicb, Disestablishment of, 
Abp Temple and, 1 274, u 366 
Irish University Bill (1873), letter 
from Abp Temple to Mr Lee 
Warner, n 639 

Jackson, Bp , of London, i 296, 
594 , death and episcopate of, 
u 5 et seq , 31, 160 
James, Dr , i 196 note^, 241, 242 
James, Mrs , i 13, 14 
Jebb, Sir Richard, ii 362 
Jelf, Professor, i 63 , ii 414 , 
letter to Abp Temple’s 
mother, 468 

Jenkin, James, i 74, 76 
Jenkyus, Dr , i 37, 48, 49, 63, 
89 , 11 413 

Jeune, Dr , i 130 , u 643 
J obn o’ iKindon,” n 6 note ^ 
Johnstone, Rev Murdoch, n 37 
Joint examination of Board 
Schools in lehgious know- 
ledge, Abp ’femple on, i 466 
Jowett, Benjamin, recollections of 
Abp Temple at Oxford, i 
40 15 , 48 , friendship with 
Abp Temple, 77, 78, 79 , 
109, 113, 223, 581, 682, n 
414, 426, 484, 492, 614, 616, 
594, 641, 668 note^ 

Jowett) Life of Benjamin, ii 664 
note ^ 

Joyce, Rev F H , n 8 , remin- 
iscences of Abp Temple, 36 


Kant, Abp Temple and, i 78 
note 1 , 11 633 

Keating, Mr J ustice, i 629 
Keble, John H , i 61, 65, 66, 64 
Kempe, Prebendaiy, on Abp 
Temple’s appointment to the 
Primacy, ii 181 
Kendal, John, i 627 
Kennaway, Sii John, i 588 
Kenmon, Bp , of Bath and Wells, 
11 344 

Kensit, John, ii 311, 332, 333 
Keppell, Bishop, i 7, 609 
Kilbum Sisterhood, ii 43 
Kimberley, Earl, ii 363, 366 
King’s College, Abp Temple and, 
11 73, 76, 78 
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Temple, Frederick, vol i (cont) — taking, 237-341 , subsequent 
Rugby (1867-1869) — connexion with the school, 

Elected Headmaster, i 161- 241 - 243 , Good Friday, a 

162 , testimonials, 162-163 , Rugby Sermon, 211-250 
condition of Rugby School E'cn'i.t.B (1869-1886) — 
at time of appointment, 163- AppoinLiiient to Exeter, 

166, H Lee Warner’s le- 276, letters of congratulation. 


miniscences, 167-169, 160- 

162 , first day at Rugby, 168 , 
tree - climbing propensities, 
169 , teaching powers, 160- 
168 5 H G Hart’s reminis- 
cences, 163-166 , views on 
Classical Education, 168-170 , 
B E Hammond on Ahp 
Temple’s teaching, 166 , Rev 
Arthur Butler on, 167 , Arch- 
deacon Sandford on, 167-168 , 
recollections of masters, 171- 
183, (Rev Arthur Butlei, 
172-176, Dr Jex Blake, 
176-177 , Canon Scott Hol- 
land, 177-178, E A Scott, 
178) , Masters’ meetings, 
170-182 , Public Schools 
Commission (1861), 184-187, 
reforms at Rugby, 187-196 , 
staff of masters, 187 , salaries, 

188- 189 , lack of class-rooms, 

189- 190 , new buildings, 190 , 
Abp Temple’s plea for non- 
mterference with Head - 
masters, 191-193 , proposals 
as to Foundationers, 193-196 , 
enlargement of cuiriculum, 
196-199, Mr Otto Gold- 
schmidt’s memorandum on 
musical training at Rugby, 
200-202 , rearrangement of 
Forms, 203-204, Mr Arthur 
Sidgwick on Rugby [New 
Quarterly Magasine), 206-206 , 
school games, 207-214 , ser- 
mons and spiritual teachmg, 
216-219 , Essays and Reviews 
in relation to the School, 219- 
226 , Bishop Percival’s re- 
collections, 221-225 , home 
life at Rugby, 227-234 , Abp 
Temple’s mother, 231-232 , 
Miss Temple, 232-234 , offer 
of Deanery of Durham, 236 , 
offei of Bishopric of Exeter, 
236 , Abp Temple’s leave - 


276 et seq , opposition on ac- 
count of Essays and Reviews, 
279 et seq , Abp Benson’s 
letter to The Times, 287-288 , 
election at Exeter, 289-291 , 
Confirmation, 291 , Consecra- 
tion, 294-298 , Enthronement, 
298-299 , statement in Convo- 
cation as \.o Essays and Remews, 
302-306 , condition of diocese 
at Abp ’1 emple’s appomtment, 
307-310 , first tour, 311-319 , 
visit to Blundell’s School, 
320 , Plymouth, 324-326 , 
Friendly Societaes, 326-328 , 
educational work, 329-349 , 
advocacy of the pnuciples of 
self-government, 360-352, or- 
gamsation of Rural Deaneries, 
362-366 , Lay Conferences, 
366-360 , Archdeaconries, 
361-363, formation and objects 
of Diocesan Conferences, 363- 
366 , speech at inaugural Con- 
ference, 366-369 , General 
Committee of Religious In- 
struction formed, 369-370 , 
work and residence in Corn- 
wall, 382-386 , Ordination 
sermon at Truro, 386-389 , 
first efforts to revive the 
Cornish Bishopric, 391, assist- 
ance of the Diocesan Confer- 
ence, 391-392 , deputation to 
Mr Disraeli, 393 , Lady 
RoUe’s gift, 395 , Bill for the 
Revival of the Cornish See, 
396-397 , appointment of Abp 
Benson to See of Truro, 399 , 
consecration and enthrone- 
ment, 400-403 , Abp Temple’s 
attitude towards the clergy, 
404-407 , first Ordination 
sermons, 407-409, ITieological 
CoUeges, 410-413 , Bishop 
Phdlpotts’ Studentships, 413 , 
examinations and preparation 
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450* lUpU«m 447 3Iama^ 
458 Harial of {oOdcIa, 4 1) 
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400 400 Irtter to Canon 
Uwaon 47(M71 Interest In 
monlcipal affair* 471 "est 
uf England Hank fallare 472 
471 Franco Cerman \\ ar, 
473 Inlerert in aoldicra and 
aallort, 471-474 , Temperance 
470 ^ United hlnifdom 

Alliance racetioff 478-481 
Parity 485 JIarrtaffo with 
Deceued Mlfea Sister UIll 
480 480 ^oaoR 3Ien 
Friendly Society 480 Semper 
Fidelia Society, 489 400 
Cbtirch Extensioii In the 
Three Towna, 401-500 Pfy 
month ^IMon, 500 601 
Priealhood of the Udty, 601 
600 604 605 Parochial 

CooDoils 500-604 reatoraUon 
of Exeter Palace and Chapol 
607-613 &Ilti Tlunplc 510- 

610 Abp. Temple a mirriajra 

610-520 reatoratloi) of Exeter 
Cathedral 601-620 Ueredoa 
Cate, 620-634 Abjt Temple 
and the Chapter 634 647 
■ermon, 647-640 amnl^putta- 
tion of dty pariahea, 660-563 
Tlvertoii parochial ayitem I 
663-664 early elewa on Con- I 
Tocation^ 660 557 Ahp. i 
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Tctnplea rctcjtHin In Conm- 
ratlnn, 6o7-6£n Atbapa Ian 
('rted Ecrlr*la»Unil 

Courtai (imamcnla 

flnlfrlc, 6r3 Ul hops dlwir- 
tlnpary pnwrr 601 openics 
« f litliraUon >0. Pluralities 
\rt \tnmi!mpnl Art 600 
eran^lKtlc wnrk nf the 
(Tmrrh 607-418 aatlmriMsl 
Hymnal .^OO-urn Manoal of 
l-ainily lni)rr Hev 

pitimi Day* 671 A^tenda 
laipcr for Cenrocatlon, 672 
^7 I tran latbn to Ltmdnii— 
rcTCptbn liy ( onmcallon 
A"'K75 Vhp. Temple In the 
Hm> e nf L/>rd« m75 670 
I lunillUcs \rt Amendment 
\rt 670 Traro Hlfhoprie 

Art 6<0 Chnrch I utrmuure 
67fl Speech on National Kdu 
ration o70-677 tbleenilty 
Teat Hin 67ttJl7I* opening 
Churchyard! to Nonronform- 
Ifta fTV Marriaire with Ihs 
reoaed M ifea Siiter Jlill 600- 

601 rehtiotn with I atllc 
School aiul Unlrenliiea 681 

602 Bamptnn hertore* 60:. 
604 Ordinations 680-6OO 
Confirmallona 6C0 Cbarcli 
bnlldin^and realoraUoD 607 
Foreipi MMona 6^ 6RH 
nituallun 683-602 offer bf 
See of j4)ndon 602-500 ed 
dnwa from the elcrpy 607 
pahllc tertimonJal WO-COO 
cltne of the epiacofnte 000- 
IWI return rlHta to h^xetrr, 
003-011 

Temple, Frederick \ ol IL 
Loxnor* (1086.1800) — 

Appointment to See of Lon 
doa 6 o/Bdal ntfnature, 0 
enthronement 7 letter to 
Ilural Ueana 0 firtt Con 
ference 0 nddrete on Heli- 
ffiooa eooality 0-10 Apot- 
tollcal Succte*Ion JO J1 
Chnrch Patronape 11 10 
hre*Hn|f rronnd In London 
14-16 relationa with clorgy 
3 h 
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Temple, FredenckjVol u {cont ) — 
15-21 , sympathy with the 
blind, 21-22, 34-37 , Bishop 
Walsham How, 23-27, Bishop 
Earle, 27 , East London 
Church Festival, 28-30 , paro- 
chial organisation, 30 , exer- 
cise of pati onage, 31-34 , ex- 
aminations for Holy Orders, 
37 , organisation of Lay W ork, 
38-42 , deaconesses, 42-43 , 
Kilburn Sisterhood, 43 , Dio- 
cesan Church Reading Union, 
43 16 , Rural Deaneries, 47 , 
on Baptism, 47-48 , on Holy 
Orders, 48 , on the history 
and practice of the Church of 
England, 49 , on Chuich Ser- 
vices, 49 , on Sermons, 50 , 
on the prevalent ignorance of 
the Bible, 50 , on Church 
Choirs, 51 , on the Church 
and liondon Poor, 52 , on the 
growth of London, 63 , on the 
Lmcoln Judgment, 64-68, 
Foreign Missions, 69 , on 
Scepticism, 59-60 , on Sunday 
observance, 60-62 , Church 
Reform, 64 , Union with 
Chnst” (sermon), 64 , on 
Cliristian Doctrme and Chris- 
tian Life, 66-67 , on Evolu- 
tion, 67-69 , on the study of 
Church History, 69-70 , on 
Faith, 70-72 , Teaching Uni- 
versity foi London, 73-80 , 
Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion, 80-81 , elementary edu- 
cation, 81-82 , on religious 
teaching, 82 , on Morality and 
Religion, 82-84 , on Home 
Influence, 84-86 , on the reli- 
gious character of the teacher, 
86 , on the use and abuse of 
tests, 86-89 , State aid t; Rate 
aid, 90 , Education Bill, 1896, 
90 , lecture on “ Conscience 
and the Bible,” 91 , Holy 
Scripture, 91-94, address to 
Lay Helpers, 94-99 , ecclesi- 
astical prosecutions, 100-103 , 
Confession, 104-106 , Euchar- 
istic doctrine, 106 , com- 
memorating the dead, 108- 


111 , re marriage of divorced 
persons, 111-112 , ritualism, 
112 , St Paul’s Reredos case, 
113-117 , Dr Momene, 117- 
118 , Rev H R Haweis, 119- 
122 , social problems, 123 et 
seq , anecdotes, 124-126, Anti- 
sweatuig League, 126 , poor 
relief, 127 , Pali Mall Gazette 
revelations, 128 129 , Church 
and Stage Guild, 129-130 , 
rescue work, 131 , clergy and 
party pohtics, 131-133 , tem- 
perance speeches, 133-140 , in- 
temperance amongst women, 
140-141 , “ Our Social Man- 
ners and Customs,” 141-142 , 
Dockers’ Stiike, 142-160 , 
Bishop’s Park, Fulham, 150- 
151, popularity with the poor, 
161-162 , work in Convoca- 
tion, 163 et seq , Church Re- 
form, 164, polygamy amongst 
the Heathen, 164 , Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, 164-166, 
Deacons Bill, 166 , Mamage 
Act Amendment Act, 157- 
158 , betting and gambling, 
168 - 159 , Education BUI 
(1890), 169-160 , Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act, 160 , Uniformity 
Act Amendment Act, 160- 
162 , Church Patronage Bill, 
162 , Voluntary Schools, 163, 
presentation of pastoral staft, 
165-168 , Welsh Church, 168- 
169 , Church Endowments, 
169-172 , return of Bradford 
Manuscript to the United 
States, 172-176 , Abp Temple 
and the House of Lords, 176- 
177 5 photographs of Abp 
Temple, 177-178 , Confirma- 
tion addresses, 178 , anec- 
dotes, 179-180 , death of Abp 
Benson, 180 , appointment to 
the Primacy, 181 , Morning 
Post on the appointment, 182 , 
farewell to London, 182-183 , 
seimon, 183-184, presenta- 
tions, 184 - 185 , GuddhaU 
meeting, 185 - 187 , speech, 
187-190 , close of the epis- 
copate, 190-191, proposed 
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Temple, Fiedeiickjvol u {cont) — 

342 5 authonsation ky Royal 
Warrant, 342-343, Marriage 
•with Deceased Wife’s Sister, 

343 - 314 , death of Abp 
Temple, 344 , House of Lords, 

346 et seq , Contagious 
Diseases, 346 , Sunday Bdl, 
346 , Suffragan Bishops Bill, 

347 , Education, 348-362 , 
Benefices Bill, 362 , Irregu- 
larities in Public ^Torshlp, 
363 5 Prayers for the Dead, 
366 , Temperance, 368 , Mar- 
nage Act Amendment Act, 

361 , Burial Grounds Bill, 
362 , Sovereign’s Declaration, 

362 5 sermon on Queen Vic- 
■tona’s eightieth hii-thday, 366 , 
death of Queen Ihctona — 
speech in House of Lords, 
366-367 3 seimoii at St. Paul’s, 
368 , sermon at St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, 369 , sermon at 
Croydon, 370 , Coronation of 
King Edward the Seventh, 
370-374 , Victorian Order 
conferred on Abp Temple, 
374 3 last engagements, 375 
et seq 3 last speech in House 
of I^rds, 380 et seq , Abp 
Da'vidson’s communication to 
the House of Lords, 383 , the 
end, 384 , the funeral, 385- 
387 , the grave, 387 

SrrPPIiEMENTAL 

Abp Temple’s chai’actei as 
shown in his letters, 401 et seq , 
schooldays, 402-408 , Oxford, 
4:08 et seq , Dr Jenkyns, 410- 
413 3 friendships at O-rford, 
413 et seq , ^owth of views, 
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